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CRICHTON: 


An Distorical Romance. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE HUGUENOT, 


Chaque mot qu'il disait était un trait de flamme, 
Qui pénétrait Henri jusqu’au fond de son ame. 
Il quitte avec regret ce vieillard vertueux ; 
Des pleurs en l’embrassant coulérent de ses yeux. 
Vottairne. Henriade: Chant. I. 


No sooner had Rosni quitted his .sovereign’s presence than the 
venerable Florent Chrétien, approaching Henri, took his hand and 
pressed it fervently to his lips. As the king withdrew his fingers 
from the old man’s grasp, he perceived they were wet with his tears. 

“Nay, by my faith, my excellent friend,” he said, in a tone of 
great kindness, “ this must not be. Tears from such eyes as yours 
are reproaches too cutting for endurance. I had rather you would 
chide me in the harshest: terms you could employ, than assail me 
with the only weapons against which I am not proof. What 
would you have me do?” 

‘‘Does not your own great and generous heart, my liege,” re- 
turned the minister, “ which prompts you to interpret the overflow- 
ing of an anxious breast into rebuke, tell you what course you ought 
to pursue ? Does it not point out to you that your life, precious 
in itself{—but oh ! of inestimable value to all members of our pure 
religion, to whom you areas Joshua or Maccabeus,’ may not be 
lightly imperilled: by your own act without manifest departure from 
that high course, which the King of kings hath appointed a to 
run; and which in due season, if you remain true to yourself, and 
to your cause, you will doubtless gloriously accomplish. Well and 
truly hath your faithful follower the Baron de Rosni, spoken, when 
he averred thaton your safety depends that of the true Church 
of Christ ; and not in vain will my tears have been shed, if they 
avail to turn you from these vanities, and recall your nobler nature. 
Better I should lament than ygdr enemies rejoice. Better one 
should blush in secret than a whole kingdom ‘be turned to shame 
for its sovereign’s defection. Oast off this slavery of the senses. 
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2 CRICHTON. 


Yield not to the devices and snares of the Prince of Darkness. 
You are our guardian, our bulwark, our tower of strength. 
Pause ere you wantonly expose our decimated flocks to the further 
ravages of these devouring wolves.” 

As he spoke, the old man’s eyes glistened, and his looks kindled 
till his glowing countenance wore an air of apostolic fervour that 
produced, more than his words, a strong impression upon the king. 

‘Rest assured, my good friend,” replied Henri, “I will in no 
way compromise my own security, or that of the church over whose 
welfare I watch, and in whose behalf I have raised my banner. 
I have other and stronger motives than the mere love of such a 
pageant which attract me to these jousts, but I give you my word 
as a king, that I will place neither my life nor my personal safety 
in needless jeopardy. And now,” he added, with a smile, “ thank- 
ing you for your admonitory counsels, which, as you well know, are 
seldom pleasant in royal ears; and having scarce leisure for a 
longer homily, or even for further conference at this moment, let 
us turn to your own peculiar concerns. If you have any commu- 
nication to make, delay it not. Iam impatient to know how I can 
serve you.” 

“Tt is not in my own behalf that I would claim your majesty’s 
services,” rejoined the preacher, “ but in that of one in whom you 

ourself are nearly interested. Know, sire, that a sister of the 
rince of Condé 1s at this moment a captive m the hands of the 
bloody Jezabel of France. It is for her deliverance from thraldom 
and oppression that I solicit your aid; and if you are resolved 
to expose yourself to needless risk, let it be to effect the liberation 
of a princess of your own royal blood, a zealous believer in our 
ereed, and in the eyes of a searcher of knightly adventure, for 
— I must regard your majesty, a distressed and forlorn 
se “nad 

“If this, indeed, were as you represent it, my good friend,” re- 
plied Henri, “ you should have my instant aid, even though it were 
needful to bear her from the Louvre with my handful of men. 
But you have been deceived by some false statement. Our cousin 
of Condé has no sister at the court of France.” 


“ The prince believes she perished in her infancy, sire,” returned 


_ the preacher, but her preservation from the sword of those fierce 


Amalekites, who beset the good Louis de Bourbon on his flight to 
Rochelle was little less than miraculous, as you will find when I 
relate to you the history of this unfortunate princess, as it was de- 
livered to me by one of the attendants of the queen-mother, who 
hath recently become a convert to our faith.” 

‘* Your information is derived from a suspicious quarter, messire,” 
returned the king with a smile of incredulity. “ Catherine’s 
cameriere are as deceitful to the full as the daughters of the Philis- 
tines. I know them of old. Your proselyte may prove a Delilah 
after all, and her specious story only a snare laid to entrap you. 
Our uncle, Louis de Bourbon, it is true, hath often spoken of the 
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THE HUGUENOT. 3 


hapless fate of his infant daughter in the mountain defiles near Sans 
cerre, but he believed, nay, was assured, that she perished.” 

*‘ Credit me, sire, she lives,” replied Chrétien. And he then 
succinctly detailed such particulars of Esclairmonde’s story as are 
already Sanilies to the reader—adding that the princess had been 
hitherto kept in ignorance of her illustrious origin from a fear lest 
some inadvertence, not unnatural on the part of one so young and 
inexperienced, should betray her consciousness of her real rank and 
condition to the suspicions of Catherine, and militate against any 
plans formed for her deliverance. The preacher likewise stated 
that he had been summoned at an early hour on that morning to 
the Louvre by Annunziata (the attendant from whom he had 
obtained his knowledge of this important secret), to visit Esclair- 
monde—that she had revealed to him, without reserve, the events 
of the preceding night—imploring him to free her from the perse- 
cution of her royal lover, who, it appeared, had despatched a billet 
stating that if she offered further opposition to his passion he would 
denounce her as a heretic to theinquisition of the Catholic priesthood. 
‘‘ She was bathed in tears when I entered the chamber,” said 
Chrétien, “and at first refused to be comforted, but deeming the 
proper period arrived for its disclosure, I acquainted her with the 
illustrious stock from which she sprang, and besought her to 
comport herself like a descendant of that royal house.” 

“Ha ! corbleu! how received she the intelligence ?” 

** Like a daughter of the race of Bourbon,” replied Chrétien— 
“her grief was at once checked, and she conferred calmly and deli- 
eittolg with me upon the means of her evasion. One circumstance 
alone appeared to give her uneasiness—but I doubt whether I am 
at liberty to mention it to your majesty.” 

* Do not mention it, then, my good friend,” returned the king, 
‘if it is aught the princess would not wish to be divulged to me. 

*‘ It is, however, desirable, I think, that your majesty should be 
acquainted with the state of her heart, the rather that you may 
form a judgment—” 

‘© Whether the alliance be suitable, ha! messire. What cavalier 
has been so fortunate as to ingratiate himself into the good opinion 
of this captive princess?” fee f 

“A Scottish gentleman, my liege, who hath greaty distinguished 
himself at the court of your royal brother of France—the Cheva- 
lier Crichton.” 

“‘ Mort de ma vie!” exclaimed Henri, angrily; ‘‘ doth he aspire 
to her hand?” 

‘“‘ Your majesty forgets that he knew her only as one of Queen 
Catherine’s maids of honour.” 

‘‘ True,” replied the king, sternly, “‘ but she is now our cousin, 
and as such no mate for an adventurer.” 

“ Tt was her sense of this changoth her condition, my liege, and 
of the impassable bar placed bet#reen her and her lover that gave 


her so much pain: nor was her 1 diminished, when she 
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learnt, as she shortly afterwards did, from a missive conveyed to her 

from the Chevalier Crichton, that he had by accident made the 

discovery of her exalted origin, and at the peril of his life 

wrested the proofs of it from Catherine’s own hands ; but in his 

endeavour to transmit the packet to her, while he was yet in the 
wer of the queen-mother, it had been irrecoverably lost.” 

‘‘ Ventre-saint-gris!” exclaimed Henri; “were there such 
proofs 7” 

‘The Chevalier Crichton affirmed that the packet contained 
letters from the queen-mother, the Maréchal de Hovinasen, and the 
Cardinal of Lorraine.” 

‘‘Diable !” cried the king, with vivacity, ‘those letters were 
well worth the risk of a life, and would have obviated the neces- 

‘sity of bring forward the scarce credible statement of your apne 
Annunziata. Heaven grant they have not fallen again into Cathe- 
rine’s clutches! It was a bold deed to tear her prey from the 
lioness, and this Crichton hath proved himself a cavalier of no 
mean prowess. One question more, good Chrétien, did not this 
Scottish knight promise to finish his adventure by delivering our 
captive cousin ?” 

“ Of a verity, my liege, he did so,” returned the preacher with 
some reluctance. 

‘‘T knew as much,” said Henri, smiling; “ Esclairmonde is now 
at the Louvre ?—ha !” 

‘In the train of Queen Louise, whom she accompanies at noon 
to the lists, where, by his majesty’s commands, she presides as 
sovereign arbitress. ‘To-night there is a new fete and masque at 
the Louvre. Before that time she must be delivered from thral- 
dom, or her fate is sealed.” 

*‘ Before that hour she shall be delivered,” replied the king, “ or 
I will myself proclaim her rank before Henri and his assembled court. 
But time presses, good Chrétien, and I must to the tilt-yard.” 

‘‘ Your majesty—” 

‘*Is peremptory—headstrong—what you will? But waste no 
more words uponme. ‘Tarry here till the jousts are over, and I will 
rejoin you.” 

As he spoke, the king made a sign to the Baron de Rosni, who, 
with a a of ineffable disdain at the menacing gestures of 
the scholars, instantly rejoined him, and after a ‘ittle further 
conversation with the preacher, and a valediction, which greatly 
scandalised the good old man, proffered to his buxom hostess, 
Henri and his sa quitted the cabaret. 

They were about to mount the steeds awaiting their coming 
forth, at the door of the tavern, when a band of equerries, pages, 
and gentleman-ushers in superb liveries of crimson velvet, slashed 
with a satin, accompanied by a crowd of trumpeters and haut- 
bo players blowing lou Ridin rode furiously down the Rue 

e 


Pelican, shouting as they passed ‘“‘ Make wy, A the ee 
his cap closely over -hi 


—stand back—stand back.” Henri drew 
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THE HUGUENOT. 5 


brow at this intimation, and appeared to busy himself about the 
saddle of his charger. Presently Catherine appeared mounted upon 
a beautiful Spanish jennet, and attended by her “ petite bande des 
dames,” all on horseback, on their: way to the Louvre. It was im- 
ible to conceive a gayer or more attractive sight than this 
rilliant troop of youthful dames, each attended by a page habited 
in her colours, presented.’ All-were masked in demi-vizards of vari- 
ous dyes, and the beholder therefore could do little more than guess 
at the loveliness ‘of their lineaments. But the brightness of the orbs 
flashing through the apertures of those witching tourets de nez—the 
splendour of their attire—the grace they displayed on their steeds 
—the waving of their-silken :tresses—the elegance and lightness of 
their figures, left him in Jittle incertitude as to the charms of feature 
thus enviously concealed from:view. In spite of the risk incurred 
by such a proceeding, Henricould not resist the temptation of 
stealing a glance at the fair equestrians as they passed in review 
before him ; and as the: person of one, who seemed to be more ex- 
uisitely proportioned than her companions attracted his ardent gaze, 
the damsel (it was La .Rebours) remarked to her companion— 
*¢ Sainte Marie! La Fosseuse, only see how much that soldier resem- 
bles the King of Navarre !” 

“ Nenni !” returned La Fosseuse pertly, ‘‘ I discover no likeness 
—or if there is any,’ the soldier has decidedly the advantage over 
the monarch—his shoulders are broader.” 

“Perhaps so,” sighed La Rebours; '‘* but the resemblance is very 
i An Pe she turned her-head to satisfy se . ce 

act, the king had disappeared. ‘‘ How very singular!” she 
thought, her on‘ the:circumstance as she rode along. 

We will now return to the cabaret and inquire after the Gelosa. 
With difficulty the unhappy maiden mastered her terror when she 
— Ogiey engaged in a second brawl with the scholars, and 

ound herself d rtad by both her protectors ; but her alarm was 
tly increased, when after the departure of the Baron de Rosni, 

the menaces.of the scholars assumed a more determinately hostile 
shape, and the Scot was loudly threatened with death on all sides. 
Neither could the strong arms of Blount and the Swiss sergeant, 
nor the peaceful in ition of the preacher, avail to allay the 
storm. ‘They cried out loudly for his blood, and swords and daggers 
were drawn—tables and benches overturned—glasses broken— 
deep and vindictive oaths uttered; and a sanguinary conflict must 
have — had not the Chevalier du Guet at his — heutenants 
armed wi rtisans, and accompanied by several other personages 
in sable deni whose sallow’ 7x rol as well as curtis u- 
liarities in their costume; proclaimed them to be Italians, suddénly 
entered the tavern. The chief of the watch commanded peace in 
the king’s name; and apprehensive of the consequences of’ refusal 
to obey his order, the combatants-.were compelled to sheath their 
blades. But in the mean time angther event occurred, which gave 
a new turn to the affair, and sefved to re-awaken their suspended 
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animosity. As her eye rested upon the new comers, Ginevra could 
not repress a faint scream, and attracted by the sound, one of the 
foremost of their number instantly rushed towards her, and ere the 
hapless maiden could offer any resistance, she found herself in the 
power of the followers of Gonzaga. To rush to her assistance, to 
extricate her from the grasp of her assailant, was with Ogilvy the 
work of a moment. But his assistance was ineffectual. Ginevra 
only escaped from one hand to be retaken by the other. The 
Sorbonist twined his arms round the form of the flying girl and 
bore her back to her captors. Ogilvy meanwhile had not relin- 

uished the grasp he had fixed upon the Italian. In the struggle 
that succeeded, a packet fell from the doublet of the latter. e 
Scot recognised it at once. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, setting his foot upon the papers, ‘to the 
rescue, Blount—to the rescue—there is the object of our patron 
Crichton’s search—the documents establishing the Princess Esclair- 
monde’s birth—to the rescue—to the rescue !” 

‘* Gracious heaven !” exclaimed the preacher, “ to his aid, young 
ae I would fain wield a sword in such a cause myself—help !— 

e - 

Blount needed not this incitement to draw sword. He threw 
himself resolutely upon the Italians, whose weapons were all 
directed against Ogilvy’s breast, and struck the foremost of them 
tothe ground. But his purpose was checked by a sudden and fatal 
issue being put to the combat. One of the followers of Gonzaga, 
watching his 0 portunity, plunged his stiletto deeply into Ogilvy’s 
breast. | Without a groan, though he felt himself analy 
wounded, the Scot now stooped down, and receiving, as he did, 
se we wounds from his adversaries, obtained possession of the 

cket. 3 

“ ‘Take it,” he said, as with a dying effort he reached the English- 
man’s side, ‘‘ you know its destination—heed me not—away—my 
strength will not avail me to fly, but my heart goes with you and 
to my patron—tell him—but I cannot speak—go—go.” 

Uttering these words, he committed the packet to Blount’s 
custody, and suddenly turning, confronted his adversaries with a 
look os fierce and desperate, that the boldest of them shrank back 
appalled. 

“ Follow me, messire,” whispered Dame F redegonde, who, under 
cover of the protecting arm of the Swiss sergeant, had ventured to 
approach the combatants, ‘ follow me,” she said, plucking Blount’s 

eeve, “and you too, worthy sir,” addressing the preacher, ‘ you 
can render little assistance to that dying man, and your presence 


will ae these murtherous students to further acts of violence. 
. ; irgin!—blessed Luther, I mean—but I scarcely know 
Ww 


_4 am saying—that such a fray as this should dishonour my 
dwelling. Maitre Jacques, look to their swords—mercy upon us! 
—ward them off—I will find means to requite your valour—come 
along, messires—quick—quick, this way—this way.” 
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Blount looked irresolute. 
‘By Saint Ben’et,” he said, ‘I never yc turned my back 


upon an enemy; and I see not why I shoul 
when I have a friend to avenge.” 

“If thou wouldst indeed avenge me, tarry not,” cried Ogilvy. 
And as he spoke, the sword of one of his antagonists was thrust 
through his body, and the Scot fell to the earth. 

“Let them not wholly triumph,” gasped the dying man,—* ah! 
he escapes,” he cried, turning his glazing eyes in the direction of 
Blount, who defended by the nervous arm and huge falchion of’ the 
Swiss, as well as by the dreaded fangs of his dog Druid, and guided 
by the friendly hostess, speedily eftected his retreat, together with the 
preacher, through a small doorway, not hitherto observed by the 
guests. As this door was closed and barricaded by the Pe: sa 
person of Maitre Jacques, a smile of exultation lighted up Ogilvy’s 
features: ** I die content,” he murmured. 

At this moment a piercmg shriek rent the air. It proceeded 
from the Gelosa. Her captors were about to bear her off, but find- 
ing her outcries continued, one of them twisted a scarf round 
her throat in such a manner that it was impossible for the wretched 
maiden to utter further sound. This done, regarding neither the 
entreaties of Dame Fredegonde, nor the impotent threats of Ogilvy, 
they disappeared with their prey. At the same time the Chevalier 
du Guet and his attendants quitted the tavern. 

“ Recreants,” cried the Scot, who had raised himself upon one 
arm—*‘‘ will none lend a hand to the rescue ?—will none help her? 
—That youth, as you deem him, is a maiden in disguise,—will ye 
land. by and see wrong done to a woman—to the rescue if ye be 
men |” 

‘¢ Think you we will defend thy leman, fool,” said the Sorbonist, 
with a derisive laughter, as he passed him; ‘‘ our vengeance is now 
fully complete—thou art robbed of life and thy mistress—ha—ha. 
—Come, comrades, let us to the lists. This augurs well. This 
Scot’s countryman may chance to meet a like downfal. We shall 
see. And hark ye, messires, if we can lay hands upon that heretic 
poeener, we will see if there is a fagot to be found in the Pré-aux- 
cleres: 


fly for the first time 


Death to the Huguenot !—fagot and flame! 
Death to the Huguenot !—torture and shame! 
Death !—Death !” 


gee all joining in this menacing chorus, the scholars quitted the 
cabaret. 

Scarcely had the reckless troop gained the street, when a band 
of men, wearing the livery of the Vicomte de Joyeuse, entered the 
chamber. 

“Where is the youth whom we are to conduct from Paris?” 
asked their leader, glancing around ee and alarm. 

d 


** In the hands of ————,” gas Ogilvy. 


But ere he could complete the sentence, the brave Scot became 
for ever silent. 




















THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


BY J. FE. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I. 


Tue old year, and the new year! 
The future, and the past! 
The coming, and the going ! 
The next year, and the last! 
Oh! these are fearful warnings,— 
All words of mighty tone,— 
As the fading, and the dawning, 
Mark an epoch on the zone. 
The old year, and the new year! 
The future and the past! 
The coming, and the going ! 
The next year, and the last! 


II, 


The old year with its sorrows, 
Its canker and its blight, 
Its pestilence—its famine, 
Its arm of iron might ; 
That arm that laid us prostrate 
Now shivers in the dust ; 
And the bright new year that’s coming 
Is the hope in which we trust. 
The old year, and the new year! 
The future and the past ! 
The coming, and the going ! 
The next year, and the last! 


III. 
The old year with its clanging 
Of labour, never still ; 
Its digging and its delving, 
Through valley and through hill ; 
Its giant speculations ; 
Its gaming fierce and wild ; 
Its ruin wrought on thousands 
Who before in plenty smiled ! 
The old year, and the new year ! 
The future and the past! 
The coming, and the going ! 
The next year, and the last ! 


IV. 
The old year—woe to Erin 
If the like should come again, 
There is blood upon her right hand, 
Will the new year cleanse the stain ? 
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We who fed her, as a mother 
Feeds her infant from her breast, 
Can we tell if in the new year 
We may not be, too, oppressed ? 
The old year, and the new year ! 
: The future and the past! 
& The coming, and the going ! 
The next year, and the last! 


Vv. 
The old year that bereft us 
Of many a child of song, 
That many of Earth’s gifted ones 
Struck noiseless, from the throng ! 
The stern old year that crush’d them 
In their poverty and shame! 
The new year that shall cherish 
And chronicle their fame. 
The old year, and the new year! 
The future and the past! 
The coming, and the going ! 
The next year, and the last ! 


VI. 
The old year with its loved ones, 
Now parted from the Earth ; 
The brother and the sister, 
The friend, of truth and worth ; 
God knows who, and how many 
The old year, in his might, 
Has blotted from the Earth, and who 
Ascended with his flight. 
The old year, and the new year ! 
The future and the past! 
The coming, and the going ! 
The next year, and the last ! 
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The new year with its struggles, 
age Its hopes born with its youth ; 
= Its strength ; its resolution ; 
S| Its beauty and its truth ; 
The new year with its garland 
Of flowers and berries red ; 
. The old year with its cypress 
Fe And its requiem for the dead! 
E The old year, and the new year ! 
The future and the past! 
The coming, and the going! 
The nett year, and the last ! 
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THE BERMUDAS.* 


“ Wuere the remote Bermudas ride, 
I’ th’ ocean's bosom unespied,” 
wrote the amiable but misled Andrew Marvel in verses full of tenderness 
and pathos. It is, indeed, not at all unlikely that certain portions of 
“The Emigrants in the Bermudas,” 
Thus sang they in the English boat, 
A holy and a cheerful note, 


And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time, 


originated that fine lyric, “The Canadian Boat” song, written by the 
very man whom Mr. Williams informs us treated a history of a few 
naked rocks in the ocean as a chimera. But “ Los Diabalos,” as the 
Spaniards used to call this little crest of sand and coral rising out of the 
ocean, upon a far more extensive reef of coral below, at the northerly 
limit at which the coral insect works, and with the exception of St. 
Helena, more remote from land than any other spot on the globe, are not 
to be passed over so slightingly. 

The Bermudas are interesting in their position, curious in their struc- 
ture and origin, remarkable for the mildness of climate and beauty, and 
perpetuation of vegetation. The memory of frequent shipwrecks also 
casts a melancholy interest over the seas that bathe their shores, and to 
which life and animation are given by swarms of birds and flying fish, 
and which Oveido, the historian of the Indies, relates to have furnished 
him with one of the most amusing spectacles he ever beheld. 

First discovered by Juan Bermudez, in 1515, or thereabouts, Philip IT. 
granted the islands to one Ferdinand Camelo, a Portuguese, but the gift 
was never improved, and the stormy seas and dangerous reefs gave rise 
to so many disasters, as to render the group, at that time considered to 
be one island, exceedingly formidable in the eyes of the most experienced 
navigators. It was even invested in their imagination with superstitious 
terrors, being considered unapproachable by man, and given up in full 
dominion to the spirits of darkness. Besides the whole of the New World 
lay open to Spain, and it is not to be wondered at that she gave herself 
no trouble about this petty group. 

These islands were first introduced to the notice of the English by a 
strange incident. In 1591, Henry May sailed to the East Indies, along 
with Captain Lancaster, and having reached the coasts of Sumatra and 
Malacca, he scoured the adjacent seas, and made some valuable captures. 
In 1593 the expedition again doubled the Cape, and returned by the 
West Indies, with a view to obtain refreshments, which were much 
needed. While at Mona, Barbotiére, the commander of a French armed 
ship, kindly relieved their wants. On their way to Hayti, their stores 
being again exhausted, they once more fell in with the Frenchman, and 
the English sailors, thinking that the latter feigned scarcity, laid a plot to 
seize the vessel of their benefactor, which plot was, however, frustrated 
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by one of them betraying the secret to Barbotitre. May having been 
induced, in consequence of the mutinous conduct of his crew, to take re- 
fuge on board the Frenchman, the latter struck in his way home on the 
Bermudas, and May relates that “It pleased God to make me one of 
them that were saved, I hope to his merey and glory." 

The islands were at this time covered with unbroken forests, chiefly of 
cedar. Of these the wrecked mariners constructed a vessel of eighteen 
tons, and during the five months that they were thus engaged they lived 
principally upon turtle. The vessel being finished, they placed on deck, 
at each side of the mast, a large chest containing a stock of water and 
thirteen live turtle, and setting sail they soon saw themselves clear of the 
islands, and after a favourable voyage of nine days they entered a river on 
Cape Breton. 

In 1609, during the most active period of colonisation of Virginia, an 
expedition of nine ships was sent out, commanded by Sir Thomas Gates, 
Sir George Somers, and Captain Newport. The expedition was overtaken 
in the thirteenth parallel of north latitude by a frightful tempest, or as the 
historian of the incident called it, “ the tail of the West India horacano.” 
The sea adventure, in which were Gates, Somers, and Newport, was 
separated from the other ships in this storm and spring a leak, and all 
hopes of being saved had been given up, when the ship ran upon the 
Bermudas, and being happily wedged between two rocks, was preserved 
from sinking, till the whole crew of 150, with a great part of the provi- 
sions and tackling were landed. 

Food was found in abundance on the island. Hogs were plentiful and 
fat, it being the season of cedar berries, turtle abounded, the bay swarmed 
with mullets and excellent pilchards, and rock-fish and craw-fish were 
found on the coast. Birds were equally abundant and various, and it is 
a remarkable fact that at that time there were great numbers ofa kind of 
plover on the island, which is now totally extinct. This bird only came 
forth in the darkest nights of November and December, hovering over 
the shore, “‘ making a strange, hollow, and harsh howling.” These birds 
were easily captured by men standing on rocks by the sea-side, yen 
hallooing, and making the strangest outcries, which attracted the birds 
until they settled on the very person of the hunter. 

So easy and plentiful was subsistence in these favoured islands, that two 
successive conspiracies were formed by large parties to separate from the 
rest and form a colony. Both, however, were defeated by the vigilance 
of Gates, and upon the occasion of a third plot, formed to arm, seize the 
stores, and take entire possession of the islands, a ringleader of the name 
of Payne was subjected to capital punishment. 

The party had been upwards of eight months on the island before a 
second and third pinnace were completed (for one had been made and 
despatched for assistance and had never since been heard of), and during 
this time a boy and a girl had been born, and the former was christened 
Bermudas and the latter Bermuda. At length, on the 10th of May, 1610, 
they sailed away with a fair wind, and it was from the reports of the 
survivors that an extraordinary interest was first excited in regard to the 
Bermudas. These reports, together with the advantages of the place to 
their plantation, induced the Virginia Company to procure an extension 
of their charter, to embrace these islafids in their limits; and this was 
granted by James I., and was dated F2th of March, 1612. 

Cc 
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12 THE BERMUDAS. 


On the 28th of April, 1612, the first ship was sent out with sixty emi- 
erants, under the charge of Mr. Richard Moore, who was appointed 
governor of the colony. They found on their arrival three Englishmen 
on the islands, the remains of an attempt made by Sir George Somers to 
colonise the place under the protection of Lord Delaware. All, however, 
had abandoned the place at Sir George’s death excepting the three in 
question, and these had fallen into innumerable quarrels respecting the 
possession of a large quantity of ambergris which they had picked up. 

Moore established himself in a cabin thatched with palmetto leaves, at 
the spot where the town of St. George now stands. He began under 
many difficulties, arising from the mutinous conduct of his followers, to 
lay down the foundation of eight or nine forts for the defence of the har- 
bour, and he also trained the men to arms. Nor were such steps taken 
without reason, for in 1614, two Spanish ships attempted to enter the 
harbour, but two shots being fired at the enemy, they, finding the colonists 
so well prepared, bore away. ‘This was, however, a fortunate circumstance, 
for these two shots, it is said, exhausted the whole of the warlike 
resources of the island. 

Before the close of 1615 six vessels had arrived with 340 passengers. 
One vessel along with a cargo of flour, brought rats, which increased so 
rapidly, mounting trees and swimming from island to island, that they 
soon filled the whole group, destroying every crop which the people 
attempted to raise. For two years, it is said that the colonists never 
tasted bread, and had ceased to consider it a necessary of life. Want and 
toil gave rise to an epidemic, originating almost entirely in weakness, 
under which numbers sank. The famine and misery caused the governor 
to distribute the people among the islands, which proved very beneficial to 
the settlement. At length, at the end of four years, after doing incredi- 
ble mischief, the rats disappeared, owing, as an old chronicler insists, to a 
special miracle. 

There was an interim of very irregular rule between the time of Moore 
and that of Captain Tucker, who, sent by the proprietors in May, 1616, 
found the affairs of the settlement in great confusion, and the inhabitants: 
indisposed either to work or to be obedient. To restore order, the new 
governor had recourse to such severe measures that many attempts were 
made by the colonists to make their escape. One of these attempts alone, 
carried on by five men who volunteered to build the governor a decked 
fishing-boat, was successful. Choosing a retired place, they accomplished 
the work, and one of the party having borrowed a compass of the governor 
for whom he left a facetious note, recommending patience under the loss, 
they put to sea and directed their course homeward. Three weeks after: 
they sailed they encountered a heavy storm, but their boat weathered it 
bravely. Some days after they met a French picaroon, of whom they 
asked assistance, but he Handed them, and left them to their fate. 
Though reduced to great extremity for want of provisions, they pushed 
on and were even obliged to hew away half of the knees of the vessel 
for fire wood. To their great joy, they at length reached the coast of 
Ireland, where their exploit was considered so wonderful that the Earl of 
Chomond caused them to be received and entertained, and hung up their 
— & monument of their extraordinary voyage. 

, 1@ manner in which at these early times governors delegated by 
'@ companies at home, and commanders of vessels despatched on. 
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colonial service conducted business, is exceedingly amusing, and fills 
one with wonder that we should have ever met with that success and 
attained that power, which it has pleased Providence to vouchsafe to 
us. We have a Captain Powell, on his way to the Bermudas, falling 
in love with the crew and cargo of a Portuguese vessel, and appro- 
priating the whole to himself—merely because he was the strongest 
of the two. Happily he was well paid out by a French rover, who took 
as warm a regard for himself and his prize as he had taken for the 
Portugee. Then we have Governor Tucker mulcting Captain Powell 
of three other prizes, and making the inhabitants build a fine house for 
him on 207 acres of the best land in the colony, which he had appro- 
priated to himself. These governors were indeed petty sovereigns or 
pashas ; their code of laws was borrowed from the martial law adopted 
in the Low Countries, at that time the most rigid military school in 
Europe, and they inflicted capital punishment for the most trifling 
offences. If parents died in debt, their children were also sold as bond- 
men until the amount was paid. Black slaves are noticed as having been 
imported as early as 1632, and the laws were so severe that there are 
instances of their having been hung, drawn, and quartered for stealing. 
But our space will not allow us to go on with this curious narrative. 
We have said enough to show that there is a great deal of very remark- 
able matter in such a history, and much to cause feelings of exceeding 
sorrow that such a state of things should have ever been. We comfort 
ourselves now by thinking that it is impossible that such tyranny could 
be enacted, and such cruelties be exercised in our own enlightened days. 
Let us hope it is so. Apart, however, from this strange record of 
the gradual rise of the Bermudas to their present prosperity and greatness, 
Mr. Williams's book is singularly deficient in information with regard 
to what the islands really are now. Chesteven, speaking of the flourish- 
ing condition of the island in 1629, by which time it already contained 
a population of between 2000 and 3000, which was rapidly on the in- 
crease, added that, “to be briefe, this isle is an excellent bit to rule a 
great horse.” And hence it is that, since the American revolution, the 
importance of these islands became every day more apparent, and im- 
mense sums have been expended in fortifying them. We should have 
liked to have had some description and sketches of these fortifications, 
where the natural strength of the position appears, by reference to the 
map, to be so great. Again, we hear of the Irish rebels being expatriated 
to this fine salubrious station, and would wish to know somewhat of the 
position of convicts there ; but all we learn is, that one of the islands, 
called, curiously enough, “Ireland,” and about a mile in length, is occu- 
pied by the home government as a naval depdt, and is strongly fortified, 
and that the head-quarters of the convict establishment is also at this 
island. The vegetation of the island, which presents much that is pe- 
culiar to it alone, and its fauna, are equally scantily touched upon. As 
to geology, the islands being merely tilted up coral rocks, much could 
not be said ; but it is evident that while the author has an eye to 
governors, he has but little perception for the beauties or the curiosities 
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PRETTY WOMEN. 


BY A PRETTY WOMAN, 


I nave often wondered why there are no professed beauties now-a- 
days, while every past age can boast its Helens; one generation ma 
number many pretty faces, but it is the only one among the thousands 
already counted that produces no beauties whose names shall descend 
imperishably to the generations yet to come. , 

A friend of mine (a gentleman, of course) suggests that the universal 
likeness of the ladies of this age accounts for a falling-off in other 
respects; but here we differ ; for, although it is a rare thing for a pretty 
woman to be clever, or for a clever woman to be pretty, too many of 
such rare instances do occur to allow any rule to be established contain- 
ing such a solution of the difficulty. 

Yet, we cannot open a page of any history that does not record the 
fame of some beauty; the Bible has its Rachel,—so lovely that twenty 

ears of service was deemed a light fee for her affections; the world was 
lost for Cleopatra ; the beautiful mistresses of the French kings ruled 
that world through the hearts of their imperial lovers; even down to the 
days of George the Fourth there has always been some lady whose 
charms have been more powerful than monarchs and prime ministers. 

But I think the problem may be solved : it is the difference of dress,— 
costume does it all; revive the robings of by-gone ages, and you will 
revive all the beauty and the ugliness of those days. For there must 
have been a good deal of ugliness, otherwise beauty would not have been 
so forcibly appreciated ; had there been more pretty girls in the days of 
Troy, Helen would have had fewer suitors, and Ilium might have been 
standing yet. 

Ynone must have been plain! so must Sappho have been—Sappho of 
the Divine Heart! But what are hearts compared to faces ?—what 
a loves a genius for her genius? How many love a fool for her 
ace ! ! 

But what I mean to say is this,—in those times people dressed so un- 
becomingly, that unless their features were perfect they were literally 
nothing ; all the minor graces which set off a mediocre person now, were 
totally unavailable under that system of costume. 

For instance, Helen must have worn a loose robe, a broad girdle, bare 
arms, sandals on her feet, and her hair bound back in those rich, magni- 
ficent braids, termed to this day “ Grecian Plaits.” 

But imagine for a moment all your acquaintance dressed in this way ! 
Would not the majority be frightful? How few faces, how few com- 
arms could stand that banding back of the thick hair! how few 
ocks are thick enough so to band back! how few forms would show well 
beneath the simple robe, without stays or stiff petticoats! how few feet 
would be endurable in sandals ! how few arms would bear the noon-day 
sun and the sharp winds, which would soon reduce them to the pattern 
and form of a washerwoman’s ! 

Perhaps the Jewish costume of Rebecca and Rachel may have been a 
shade better; but here was the same exposure of neck and arms with 
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the additional disadvantage of a robe that showed a leg encased in 
hideous boots and hose, and that refused to sweep with Grecian ampli- 
tude round the limbs of the fair wearers. 

Cleopatra—who is represented as both dark and stout—could wear 
only the robes of white or purple, the heavy diadem, the strings of pearls, 
that were the allotted garb of Egyptian princes. How dark and how 
uncomely must have been the majority of her countrywomen may be 
judged from the sensation she made. 

The Roman ladies were famed for their stately carriage and somewhat 
large though noble features; and when to these charms were added 
those of regularity and delicacy and beautiful colouring, no doubt their 
simple and pew coquette style of dress was especially becoming to them ; 
but without these latter qualifications how gaunt and coarse they must 
have appeared. 

What can be more lovely than the figure of Agrippina—bending that 
stately head above the ashes of Germanicus ?—the robe falls in long 
sweeping folds; the bare arm, naked to the shoulder, supports the urn ; 
the hair, braided back, shows the perfect profile, the pure oval cheek, the 
smooth brow, the magnificent eye, in its large and lofty chamber—not a 
ringlet, not a ribbon, not the gleaming of a jewel breaks the calm out- 
line or disturbs the severe unity. 

Agrippina could bear that style; Faustina and Messalina were /ess and 
looked even better. Perhaps among the circle of our acquaintance there 
are two or three women who would appear to advantage so attired;—but 
oh! how well for the dumpy and the scraggy, the ‘‘ nez retroussé” and 
the “ nez snub,” that they fall upon better days. 

As we descend the stream of time the number of celebrated beauties 
decreases: this we may attribute to the increasing knowledge of the 
art of dress: indifferent complexions, bad figures, irregular features, 
began to have something like fair play shown them : exigencies of per- 
son met with some assistance from costume ; and in the same degree as 
the plain women were made to appear less plain, were the beauties ren- 
dered less prominent and the distance between the parties lessened. 

Still we hear of some, so strikingly lovely as to be known to all the 
world by the fame of their eyes alone ; of these we may name Edith 
of the swan-neck, so called from the brilliant whiteness of a skin capable 
of resisting the exposure to sun and wind, which tanned and freckled 
into frightfulness the queens and lofty ladies of those rude days ; Rosa- 
mond the Fair—so fair that it was said of her, “‘ None but a jealous and 
exasperated woman could have harmed her ;” Beatrice Cenci, whose 
beauty makes one shudder, so mysterious seems the light in those large 
untroubled eyes, soon about to close beneath the pressure of so awful a 
fate ; Lucrezia Borgia, an angel in face, a demon in heart ; Mary of 
Scotland, whom “no man ever beheld without love,” and some few 
others, until we reach that famous trio recorded in the letters of Horace 
Walpole, as the loveliest women of their time, the three Miss Gunnings. 

One of these—the Duchess of Hamilton—was so renowned for her 
charms, that her fame spread far and near, inasmuch that when travelling 
once from the North to town, the mob in the places where she rested at 
nights assembled round the hotels, nor would they depart until she had 
appeared on the balconies to display t P te her world-famed face. 

And there is something strangely fa in the account of the death of 
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another of the sisters—Lady Coventry—who perished of consumption 
while in the highest pride of youth and beauty. She is recorded as 
patiently awaiting the approach of death—her looking-glass her constant 
companion—as scarcely ever removing her eyes from the reflection of 
her own face, and as bewailing only the too early earthly extinction of a 
uty worthy of immortality. 

Bee te in which these fair sisters lived, the style of dress, although 
magnificent and graceful, was eminently trying to plain people, and as 
eminently propitious to those more favoured ; hence the exceeding value 
of beauty—hence the extraordinary renown of those ranking as beauties 
—hence the apparent rarity of that renown. 

The hair was then worn completely lifted off the face, leaving ex- 
posed every feature; unless those features were regular to perfection, 
unless the complexion was smooth as marble and pure as snow, who 
could look well? And how very well those must have looked who did 
possess such advantages. 

At a Jater time, when the names of some favourite beauties are again 
recorded, the costume, totally different, was so hideous, that no one could 
wear it with impunity—hence the high reputatton for beauty of Pauline 
Bonaparte and of Madame Recamier. ‘The former is described as ap- 
pearing at a party given by her mighty brother, in a tunic of white 
muslin, reaching little below the knee and commencing far below the 
shoulders, the waist exceedingly short, and bound with a narrow girdle ; 
sandals clothed the small feet, while a mantle of leopard skin hung loosely 
round the perfect form of Canova’s fairest model. 

And there are many who can yet remember the appearance of Madame 
Recamier in the parks of London, clad in a robe as scanty and as simple— 
her dark hair wreathed around her head and fastened with a bodkin to 
the summit, and a scarlet mantle wrapped around her. 

Now-a-days, the toilette of a lady is exactly conducted upon the prin- 
ciples most becoming to all ; few figures look ill in the sweeping robes 
and lengthened corsage—ample and stately without. stiffness ; ancles, 
however thick, are concealed by the long dresses, now the mode. Fea- 
tures, however coarse, can be softened and shaded into something like 
symmetry, by the judicious arrangement of locks permitted to be worn in 
bands, or braids, or ringlets, just as best suits the face they surround. 

And while no arbitrary fashion forces the exposure of a frightful pro- 
file, a clumsy arm, a ponderous ancle, no rule exists to prevent the reverse 
of these being shown. Every lady is at liberty to bring out her own 
“good points” as she thinks best, and it is easy to do so, as well as to 
conceal her weak ones, without departing from the fashions that prevail. 

Under these circumstances, it must certainly be a consolation to our 
fair friends to feel, that although it is difficult now to earn the reputation 
of pre-eminent beauty, it is equally difficult to appear remarkably plain ; 
and it is surely better to possess only moderate charms, and to know that 
there are few of the sisterhood without some redeeming attraction, than 
to have been a very goddess of loveliness, and have felt that your own 


tried was created by the sacrifice of whole hecatombs of less fortunate 
aces. 
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SUNDAY AT BOULOGNE. 
BY MRS. WHITE. 


Ir it happens to be fine, and the first Sunday in the month, you are 
awakened by that formidable, (and if first heand in the midst of revo- 
lutionary alarms) never-to-be-forgotten sound—the rappel! from the Place 
d’Armes to every quarter of the town, the monotonous summons passes on, 
and is answered by every house sending forth its soldier in the shape of 
a “Garde Nationale.” The complaisant mild-looking shopkeepers of 
yesterday, transformed into militaires, with fire-lock, frock-coat, and 
shacko, put on the soldier with his trappings, and as events in Paris have 
proved, can be very effective ones where the well-being of society and the 
rights of property are atstake. There is nothing to alarm one in all this 
—itis a leisure day (comparatively speaking) and a fine one ; and it is a 
rule to review the corps on the first Sunday in every month. But yester- 
day was not a review day, only the “ Voltigeurs” took it into their heads 
to air their horses, and their uniforms, and in consequence their bugles 
sounded amidst the clangour of the church bells, and some fifty of them 
rode by with their lances in rest, and their gay little tri-colour pennants 
waving, to the admiration of les dames who were on their way to mass— 
apropos of this part of the Sabbath service—it appears to be left almost 
wholly to them—enter a church, and amidst a throng of women, you may 
count the number of beards, for since the Revolution of February, the men 
have ceased to shave, and wear their “barbe 4 la jeune France,” to the 
eat disfigurement of the small share of beauty amongst them. 

Thus while the ladies were attending mass, their male relations were 
for the most part at the “ Mairie,” where an election for some civic office 
was going on. When there is nothing of public interest proceeding there, 
and no review at the Tintilleries, they walk or gossip with one another, 
till twelve or one o’clock, the usual hour for déjedné. In the mean time 
business goes on irrespective of the day—the market, and: the majority of 
the shops are open—and where the windows are closed, the doors are not, 
and you see the women in them, sitting quietly at work, hemming their 
handkerchiefs or embroidering their market bags, just as you do on any 
other day of the week. Yet very little appears to be done in them, so 
little that in the basse ville, a step has been taken towards the English 
fashion by some of the tradespeople, and the “ botique” closed after twelve 
o’clock. All this appears very singular to us amongst whom a more 
rigid observance of the day prevails, and it must be confessed has in it 
something oppressive and disquieting. We look for rest on the Sabbath 
—here every sort of excitement is forced into it—and if there be no 
religious féte, there is at least music, or a military show, an opera, and 
(if fine) every Sunday during the summer, a Ducasse.* 

By noon, all the women are in grand toilette, some en bourgeoise, with 
their dark bright hair banded beneath the prettiest caps in the world (a 
fashion, by the way, infinitely more becoming to them than the bonnets 

4 
* A public bal changpétre, so called. 
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which some of them adopt) with shawls or mantles, faultlessly put on, 
over dresses so neatly made, and elegantly chosen, that every envelope 
appears to agree with them—as for manchettes and collars—“ modistes 
and “blanchisseuse” appear to give their mutual aid to make them per- 
fect, and their feet always “bien chausséed,” are on this day models ; 
some of them adopt the uthicane or English style of dress, and lose 
all their individuality by doing so, but then it looks more fashionable, and 
for this we sacrifice good taste every day ; but it is not in personal 
appearance only that the Boulonnaise are coquetish ; their prayer-books 
share in the pretty affectation, and every one seems to outvie her neigh- 
bour in the elegant binding of this appendage, and it is nothing to see a 
grisette carrying onecovered in velvet, with a gilt or mother-of-pearl cross 
inlaid thereon, and mountings and claspsofthesame. In their way to and 
from St. Joseph's (the ancient church of the Annonciades, in the Place au 
Blé) it is amusing to see them step to the side of the Mairie, where all no- 
tices are pasted, to read the programme of the day’s diversions, in which 
they will be ready to join as soon as their devotions are over. Yesterday, 
independent of the intimation of a Ducasse at Ostrohove, and a notice 
that it was the ‘‘ dernier soirée de la Géante Colosse,” in other words, the 
last night of the fair, (which has been going on for a fortnight) there was 
an advertisement from the Salle de Spectacle, to the effect that ‘‘ Cerdic 
le Breton” was so be performed. But while the inhabitants know exactly 
what they are going about and having finished their prayers, are ready 
for the play, or any other amusement that may offer, the newly arrived 
English wander up and down, not knowing well what to do with them- 
selyes—driven from the Protestant churches by the exorbitant price of the 
sittings—for by some bad management, or a want of any——one must pa 
a france at Boulogne for a seat at either of the English churches, 
and after this a plate is handed round (at one of them) to receive sub- 
scriptions for the clergyman, who is said to have no other (present) means 
of support. Surely in a Catholic country, where one may have a chair 
for a sous, at any of the churches, something should be see to render 
the position of the minister more respectable, and attendance at the 
service less a tax upon the congregation ; there is a French Protestant 
Church where the subscription is voluntary, and half a frane and even 
less suffices to procure you a seat. But many persons as a matter of 
curiosity, and afterwards of convenience, drop into the cathedral and other 
Catholic churches, where (independent of the form) it is certainly just as 
grateful to the heart to offer up its prayers and praises, as in a more 
orthodox place of worship. You see them walking on the ramparts, pro- 
menading on the Port, ortaking a sentimental stroll in the cemetery, nay, 
some of them manage to wander in the direction of the Ducasse, just to 
see the gay dresses that are going there. But this and the Salle de 
Spectacle are forbidden ground to them on Sunday, the men may, and do 
venture to both, but to an English woman “ bien elevé” such amusements 
would indeed be desecration. 

There is one thing in which we might take a hint from them with 
advantage to ourselves, the galleries and museums are open on this day, 
affording an elevating and pure enjoyment to thousands who in our land, 
for want of this opportunity, are never enabled to take from their working 
days the leisure required to see them, and who failing some such rational 


resource, are driven to the expedient of the public house with all its 
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debasing consequences. Here, though a sea-port town, the sin of drunk- 
enness is rarely met with. Whenever it openly appears, the boys, like 
the Grecian ones of old, rush out, and with shouts of mockery and derision . 
drive it from the streets. 

It is a custom here, “ more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance,’’ for the mountebanks, musicians, &c., who attend the fair to form 
a procession on the last “ of it, and promenade the town, and though 
this season (unfortunately for the sight-seers) there were no mountebanks 
and but few musicians, these, to wit a great drum, a pair of cymbals, and 
two brass instruments headed by the manager of the ‘‘ Géante Colosse,”’ 
and the proprietor of a wild beast show, on horseback, after parading 
the Basse Ville, made their entrance through the Port de Dunnes,* and 
favoured the Haute Ville with their performance. The horsemen after 
each burst of the execrable instrumentation, rising in their saddles, to 
remind the bystanders that this was the “dernier soir de la spectacle,” 
and to thank them for their previous patronage of it. After their disturb- 
ance was past and gone, came a miserable man, with a wife, an organ, 
and two children, who took up a position in the centre of the Place, and 
with the aid of the instrument and a quartet of the most discordant voices 
that ever the harsh teaching of poverty trained into singing for a livelihood, 
assembled another mob to the air of ‘* Mourir pour la Patria.” By the 
way, the constant repetition of this tune is ridiculous; every child sings, 
every boy shouts every man whistles it — you hear nothing else, or 
else every thing you hear ultimately resolves itself into it from morn till 
night, through the night, and at the early dawn, Sundays and working 
days, and at all fétes. It is still “ Mourir pour la Patria!” The national 
guards march to it. At the Ducasse they dance to it, and all the work 
done in the town goes on to this air; every piano knows it by heart. 
Itinerant brass bands break spontaneously into it, and as for the organs 
they can’t help themselves-—there is nothing for them but “ Mourir pour 
la Patria!” It brings a shower of sous where nothing else would, and 
often as it is heard seems never to weary the would-be martyrs of the 
sentiment. 

This voluntary which properly belonged to the fair, was followed by 
the exhibition of two dancing children, a little girl dressed in the shining 
hat and short petticoat of a cantiniére, and the boy in a striped calico 
blouse and trousers bound with red, who polked and waltzed to the great 
admiration of the lookers on, till the church bells began to ring for 
vespers, when the Place received a continuous throng of flitting figures, 
devotees hurrying to evening service, pleasure-takers bound for the 
Ducasse—English—Parisiennes — Boulonnaise — soldiers—nuns — fish- 
women—fashionables, and matelots, all wending their several ways to 
finish Sunday with as much diversity. Without the Port de Dunnes, the 
glare of lights in the fair was visible, and above the chanting of “les 
enfants de cheur” at St. Joseph’s sounded the tumult of its bells, gongs, 
and drums, while an incessant crowd poured through its streets of stalls 
and the exaggerated picture of the “‘ Geante Colosse” caressing a pet cro- 
codile (upon a scale of ten feet altitude) tapestried the rampart walls, and 
drew as large a concourse of spectators as at first. 

* Dunnes, a sand hill, near the sea—a ngatie which bears out the assertion that 


muscles were formerly found adhering e ramparts, and that the sea formerly 
washed them. 
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Upon the ramparts the select, who would not enter the fair on this 
day, nevertheless looked down upon it, and amused themselves with its 
vagaries.and hurly-burley. But the fashionable scene upon Sunday 
evening, ason all others, is the pier, or as itis here called the Port, where 
all the finery of London and Paris disports itself, and those who eschew 
the opera, make no scruple of listening to singing and the harp. Here 
sits seandal, like the profile-taker in the Gravesend steamboats, and cuts 
out characters to order—a hint—a word, and the thing is done and 
handed to you on the instant! The most blase looking men, the most 
waspish looking women, gather in knots over the last faux pas, (like 
carrion birds above a corpse) and tear, and lacerate, and strip it to the 
bone. A bankruptcy ollie in suicide—the false step of a neighbour's 
child, is here men public property, and passed round like an Indian’s 
“bon bouche,” from mouth to mouth, for the benefit of every one who 
happens to sit near them. Surely the fact of nationality might make 
them merciful in public to the failings of their compatriots, and more 
tenacious of their common fame in the eyes of the Boulonnaise than thus 
to voluntarily expose each other. 

To return to our theme. As the English and metropolitan visitors 
leave the pier, the natives of Boulogne crowd down to it; they love late 
walks, and better still to be to themselves and freed from the criticisms 
and curiosity of les Anglais, and while these disperse, soon after the drums 
and bugles of the line have sounded the retreat through the town, long 
after ten o'clock has struck and been echoed from the Beffroi for as many 
minutes, you see the Boulonnaise returning in couples, and triplets and 


groups, and thus ends a Sunday at Boulogne. 





TRAITS IN THE CHARACTER OF CORREGGIO. 


Tuts distinguished character in the annals of modern art—the master- 
spirit of the Lombard school, whose genius was destined to exercise so 
extensive an influence over painting in Italy, as an artist and a map, is 
justly entitled to our highest admiration and respect. Correggio was 
born in a town of the dukedom of Modena, from which he received his 
name in the year 1472. It is asserted that he belonged to a tolerably 
good family, from which, however, he does not seem to have derived 
those conveniences of fortune calculated for the advancement of his native 
genius. Vasari tells us, “that Correggio was of a very timid disposition, 
and with extreme inconvenience devoted himself to incessant labour, in 
order to provide for a numerous family.” Elsewhere it is observed, “ he 
held himself in slight esteem, and was satisfied with little.’ Annibal 
Caracci, his successor in the same school, not only compassionated his 
condition, but is said to have bewailed it with his tears: ‘“ It almost 
drives me mad,” he says, with grief, to think of the wretchedness of poor 
Antonio; to think that so great a man, if he were not an angel in 
human shape, should be thus lost in a country which cannot appreciate 


him, and though with a So . reaching to the skies, destined to die 


in such a place so unhappily.” It is thought by some, that allowance 
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should be made in these instances for pictorial, no less than poetical 
licence, and that both Vasari and Caracci are chargeable with a little 
exaggeration, but when we compare the commissions and gains of Raphael, 
Titian, and even Vasari himself, with those of Correggio, we are divested 
of all surprise at the honest commiseration of the historian. 

It is no little to the honour of this great master, that with such limited 
means, he was invariably lavish of his colours to a degree beyond example, 
for the most part laid on without ever removing his hand from the easel 
before the work was completed. Such liberality would do honour to a 


- rich amateur, how much more to one of such circumscribed resources; 


displaying under such circumstances all the grandeur of character that 
was supposed to animate the breast of a Spartan, affording an excellent 
example for young artists to nourish sentiments worthy of the noble pro- 
fession they embrace. 

The young Antonio commenced his first studies under his uncle Lo- 
renzo. Subsequently he entered into the school of Franceso Bianchi, 
called Il Frari, established in Modena. There, it appears, he acquired 
the art of modelling: and prepared, in conjunction with Begarelli, the 
group of the Pieta, in Santa Margherita, where the three most beautiful 
figures are attributed to him. In the same highly-distinguished city it 
is probable that he laid the foundation of that learned, cultivated taste so 
couspicuous in his works. Judging from some specimens of his early 
style, historians conclude that he must have sought it in the academy of 
Andrea Mantegna, at Mantua; and, indeed, the finished taste shown in 
many of his productions, further confirms this opiniou, for they appear 
an exquisite completion of the style of Mantegna, as the pictures of 
Raphael and Titian display the progress and perfection of Perugino and 
Bellini. The school of Mantegna had risen into great reputation, but it 
was reserved for the lofty genius of Correggio to ascend the one remaining 
step which alone was wanting to the completion of the modern manner. 
This was fully attained in the Holy Family produced at this period, in 
addition to numerous specimens of equal beauty ; Vasari having re- 
corded of him that he completed “ many pictures and works.” 

When we consider these productions as those of a mere youth, who 
had never seen Rome, or the works of the most able painters, without 
favour or protection, in the midst of poverty, his only assistance the con- 
templation of nature and enthusiastic love of art, we must consider the 
triumph of genius under such circumstances no less as a great moral than 
intellectual achievement — no less Heaven’s gift to the heart than to 
the head. 

Raphael's fame at length urged him with irresistible impulse to Rome, 
where he attentively considered the works of that great master. On one 
occasion having looked on them a long time in silence, as if he at once 
comprehended the heights to which genius in his art could ascend, in the 
proud consciousness of possessing a kindred spirit, he exclaimed, “‘ Anch 
10 son pittore” (I also am a painter)! 

It has been stated that Correggio attempted a variety of styles before 
he made choice of the one in which he so greatly distinguished himself ; 
and thus laid the foundation for his pieces being attributed, as they have 
been, to different artists. So earnest and indefatigable was he in his 
search after the truthful and beautiful, tit he was compelled, as it were, 
to imitate those natural philosophers who make use of an infinite number 
of experiments to discover some singl¢ truth. 
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When our artist was just twenty-three, he had sufficiently mastered his 
new style, from the fact of his having produced in Parma the picture which 
is still in existence in the monastery of San Paolo, which is acknowledged 
to be “one of the most grand, spirited, and laboured productions that 
ever proceeded from that divine hand.” The vast undertaking so finely 
executed at San Paolo by Correggio, obtained for him so high a name 
that he was invited to engage in the equally extensive one of “San 
Giovanni,” entered upon in 1520, and completed in 1524. There, also, 
in addition to several minor works, he decorated the Tribune. On the 
exterior of one of the chapels is a figure of St. John the Evangelist, 
executed in the noblest manner, and finally, there is the grand cupola, 
where the artist represents the “ Ascension of Jesus to his F ather,” and the 
Apostles looking on in mingled admiration and surprise. This is con- 
fessed to be an unexampled specimen of the art in its kind. Astonish- 
ing, however, as is this production, it yields the palm to another. This 
is the celebrated “ Assumption of the Virgin,” in the cathedral of Parma, 
completed in the year 1530. These magnificent works led the way to 
that height of perfection which he attained in the difficult art of working 
in fresco. 

The renowned artist survived only four years subsequent to the comple- 
tion of the cupola. It has been suggested that the conductors of the works 
must, in some way, have given him offence, since the artist, Sojaro, on 
being invited to paintat the Steccata, objected toit on the followmgterms,— 
“ Not wishing to remain at the discretion of so many different heads;. and, 
you know,” he continues to his friend, “ what was said to Correggio in the 
dome ;” which indicates that some expressions derogatory to the talents 
of Correggio had been made use of, probably a phrase which one of the 
workmen applied to the diminutiveness of his figures; ‘‘Ci avete fatto 
un guazzetto di rane” (you have presented us with a hash of frogs.”) 
Words from a workmen, for which Correggio might easily have consoled 
himself, since they did not express the opinion of the city of Parma. 

A curious incident is alluded to as the occasion of Correggio’s death, for 
going to Parma in order to receive payment of a debt of fifty crowns, 
he was paid in a sort of copper money, called Quadrinos. His joy was 
so great at its possession, that forgetting the weight of his burden in the 
lightness of his heart, he carried it the distance of twelve miles on foot in 
the heat of summer. This threw him into a pleurisy, from which he never 
recovered. 

Correggio died at the age of forty, leaving behind him the immortal 
remembrance of a genius which shed peculiar lustre on the art which it 
embraced, for to the sublimity which Michel Angelo had conferred, the 
exquisite natural grace and expression of Raphael—the inimitable colour- 
ing of Titian —Correggio added his own peculiar elegance, and a taste as 
captivating to the heart, as to the eye, of the beholder. 

Great as is the benefit his works have conferred, Correggio has an 
additional claim to our gratitude when we consider his intellectual achieve- 
ments as the effect of that nobler moral force of clfhracter that distin- 
guished him, This, while it enabled him to grapple victoriously with the 
difficulties of his career, teaches us the useful lesson of the triumph of 


energy and perseverance over every obstacle, and confers the crowning 
lustre upon his imperishable fame. 
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AN ANECDOTE OF THE CHOLERA. 


At the time of a former visitation of cholera to these shores, our regiment 
(the —th) was quartered at M—, one of the places visited with the utmost 
severity by the formidable disease. We had lost very few men, and not one 
officer fe been attacked, when one evening, after mess, the conversation 
turned upon the nature and dangers of the pestilence, at that time believed 
by many to be contagious. Our surgeon had just returned from an harass- 
ing course of duties, which had detained him from mess until long after 
the hour of dinner, and he was recounting to us, during the interval of 
his hurried repast, various anecdotes of the cases he had just quitted. 

He had been with one of the resident physicians into the quarter 
chiefly inhabited by the poor weavers connected with the manufactories of 
M—, and his accounts of the sufferings of these poor creatures, of the 
misery they endured—misery always keen—and doubly aggravated under 
present circumstances, was truly heart-rending. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ what is most unfortunate is that these poor people are 
so terrified, 1 believe half of them die of fright ; in many instances they flee 
from the house containing their dying friend or relative ; they refuse to 
assist in bearing the body to the grave, and literally kill themselves by the 
nervous state of agitation to which they excite themselves and each other.” 

“‘ How foolish that is !” exclaimed Percy, a young officer, who had but 
lately joined, a fine young fellow, handsome and gallant ; “ how foolish 
that is! I cannot see what there is to fear in the neighbourhood of the 
disease ; depend upon it, we are as safe with the cholera raging around 
us as though it were still shut up in the marshes of Asia; we may die of 
the cholera, it is true, but that will be because such is our fate, not be- 
cause we happen to be near some half-dozen others who die of cholera.” 

“It is astonishing, Percy,” answered the surgeon, “ how great is the 
influence of mind over body. I believe I could ¢alk any man into the 
conviction that he had the cholera, and probably talk him to death if I 
persisted in agitating him.” Percy laughed aloud. 

“‘ My dear fellow,” he said, “‘ you may talk yourself hoarse to me, you 
will never persuade me into any complaint whatever.” 

‘You are too rash, Percy,” interposed the major, a stern old veteran 
of some fifty years—Barton by name—“ you are too rash, Perey, you 
little know the power of nervous impression, or rather you affect to 
despise what you really feel; I can see you now shrink from close contact 
with Doctor M—, because you know he has been all day with cholera 
patients.” Percy reddened at this accusation, and springing to his feet, 
placed himself close to the doctor. 

“Indeed, you mistake,” he exclaimed, “I have no fear of the kind.” 

‘Qh! don’t think it necessary to conceal it,” continued Barton, laugh- 
ing as he spoke; “ older and wiser men than you, Percy, older and wiser 
and as brave have shaken in their shoes at the approach of the cholera.” 

‘“‘ But I am not shaking in mine,” retorted Percy, reddening still more ; 
“ what can make you think so? [ tell you I have no fear of contagion, 
none whatever ; I do not believe the disease is contagious; I should not 
mind,” he continued, striking the table vehemently as he spoke, “I 
should not mind sleeping in a bed wherein a cholera patient had died 
within a few hours.” 

_ “Well,” laughed Barton, with his low, peculiar laugh, “ it is easy to talk 
in this way, but you would be sorry if we offered to put you to the proof.” 
“Indeed I should not be sorry; put me to the proof—lI will sit up all 
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24 AN ANECDOTE OF THE CHOLERA. 





night in the cholera ward in the hospital ; come, doctor, you are going 
there now, I will accompany you, and I will remain there too. I will act 
as nurse to the worst patient; no one shall say J shrunk from the proof. 

“ You need not do so much, Perey,” answered Barton, laughing again ; 
“do only what you yourself offered to do, sleep in the bed of a cholera 
victim. Quartermaster Smith died four hours ago, and the bed in Which 
he died is vacant; come, I caneasily procure you the pleasure of a night’s 
lodging therein.” Poor Perey! I saw him turn pale, and he raised a 

rlass of wine to his lips, draining it at a draught; but in a moment his 
courage returned, and he rose with a smile of gay animation. 

“Tam ready, Barton, come along—good night—good night,” and he 
waved his hand hurriedly to the doctor and myself. 

I confess I was little pleased at this arrangement, but a look of intelli- 
gence which I perceived pass between Barton and the doctor somewhat 
reassured me, and I rose to accompany Percy to his unenviable resting- 
place. Barton preceded us, and we waited some moments at the door of 
the quarters of poor Smith, while he parleyed with some one inside ; this 
concluded, we entered, and Percy took possession of his bed-room. 

We remained until he had denuded himself of some of his garments, 
and had actually retired between the sheets of the formidable couch, then 
we left him, repeating a good night, while Barton sneeringly informed 
him that he might consider his penance ended at any hour after two in 
the morning, it being then eleven o'clock. 

‘It is no penance to me,” persisted poor Percy, speaking from a mass 
of bed-clothes—but Barton drowned the continuation of the sentence in 
a loud laugh, and closing the door, we finally retreated. 

At four in the morning we were awoke by Percy’s servant, who had 
sat up in the same building, although not in the same room with his 
master. He came to inform us that Perey was dangerously ill of cholera. 

One by one, we rushed from our beds, and hurried to the apartment of 
our comrade. The doctor was already there, applying all the remedies 
at his command—but Perey was evidently very ill. 

For hours every effort was used. We all loved Perey—men as well as 
officers did their best; but what are human means against the will of 
heaven? The paroxysms of pain became less, but he sunk into that 
awful state of collapse, from which, it seems, as though scarce a miracle 
could recover the sufferer. 

Perfectly conscious to the last, he took Barton’s hand, “ It was foolish 
of me”—he gasped—“ dear Barton—I forgive you.” 

“Oh, Perey, Percy,” sobbed Barton, ‘I never shall forgive myself— 
but believe me when I assure you no one has died in this bed ; no one 
has slept in it lately except Smith, who is not dead, nor has been ill,—it 
was all a hoax,” and Barton wept aloud. 

A gleam passed across the dying face—“ All a hoax,” he murmured, 
“ah !—how weak!” But he could say no more. Already the pulse was 
quite gone; already the gallant heart had ceased to beat—Percy was dead. 

Doctor M persists that poor Percy died from fright and from no 
other cause—fright producing cholera. Certainly from that moment we 
Jost not one man ; a fact which favours this supposition. 

It was also a fact that no one had died in that bed, nor in that quarter 
of the barracks. Even were cholera contagious, no contagion could pos- 
sibly have existed in that instance. Barton felt the matter deeply. But 
he is now at ‘peace ; he died a death that might atone for a thousand 
€rrors—a glorious death upon the noble field of Sobraon. 
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MARIE. 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE WESTERN OCEAN,* 
FROM THE DANISH BY MISS F. M. ROWAN. 


Tue narrow strip of land which the Danish peninsula stretches out 
into the North Sea, is almost entirely covered with the drifting sands 
which are thrown up by the Western Ocean, and carried further inland 
by its ally the wind—a barren gift bestowed by the fearful element as if 
in mocking compensation for the evils it inflicts upon the earth by under- 
mining its foundation, and by destroying its fertility. But as yet the 
enemy has not succeeded in Powe away the resolute and persevering 
inhabitants of the promontory. ‘They make their terrible foe contribute 
to their subsistence, and combat the power of the sands by means of a 
peculiar kind of grass, which, ever striving towards the surface, can never 
be choked. By these means hills and valleys in manifold variety have 
been formed along the western coast, which, seen from a distance, when 
the sun is upon them, deceive the wanderer with false images of wood- 
clad hills. But further in the interior, there are still naked sand-moun- 
tains, which, at a distance, have the appearance of snow-covered cliffs, 
and which year after year usurp a greater extent of the few arable plains, 
from which industry and labour force a scanty harvest. Along the 
whole coast the country bears the same aspect. 

It was in this barren region, that, in my youth, I ascended a sand-hill 
to contemplate for the first time the great world ocean. It was the hour 
of sunset ; the ocean was like a mass of liquid fire; the sand mount 
like heaps of glowing embers. The wind slumbered; but the smothered 
sound of the waves as they broke against the coast spoke of its last 
conflict with the waters. A wreck, a melancholy witness of the power 
of the united strength of the winds and waves, cast upon the nearest 
reef, was stretching out its blackened beams from the white sands. The 
sun would have gone down over my silent raptures, and darkness only 
have awakened me from my indescribable dreams, had not a troop of 
mariners, with their oars and their fishing-nets, arrived near the spot 
where I was standing. Before they reached me I heard the sound of 
their footsteps on the crackling sands, as they wound their way silently 
through the narrow valleys. When their fishing-tackle was placed in 
the boat, which was moored in an opening among’ the cliffs, oe placed 
themselves on each side of it, put their shoulders against it, an pushed 
it in this way along the sands, keeping time to the deep tones of a giant 
fisherman’s song, the burden of which was: “I hoist and you pull?” 
—‘ Hurra, hurra, hurra!” fell in the chorus—“ I drink and you pay !” 
“ Hurra, hurra, hurra!” The lively words contrasted strangely with the 
deep tones of the fishermen’s voices, and the stern gravity of their looks, as 
suddenly they turned round, knelt down, doffed their hats, and bent their 
heads against the railing of the boat. They remained for some minutes in 


* The German Ocean is named thusfy the Danes, because it washes the 
western shores of Jutland, 
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26 MARIE. 


this posture ; but not a word escaped their lips—in silence they prayed to 
Him who governs winds and waves. In silence they rose again, shoved the 
boat completely into the water, jamped in and seized their oars. The 
little skiff glided steadily away, cutting through the surface of the water. 
I followed it with my eyes, till it disappeared in the dim distance. 

One man remained on the beach. He was old, but though age had 
somewhat bent his broad back, it had not blanched the rusty brown locks 
that shaded his wrinkled brow. After having remained long motionless, 
with his hands in his pockets, following with his eyes the departing friends, 
he turned round, advanced slowly towards me, and bid me a hearty “‘ God’s 
evening.” I seized this opportunity of learning something more of the 
life of this hardy race, as well as of the dangerous coast where so many 
vessels are wrecked. In a most satisfactory manner he answered my in- 
quiries, and gave so vivid a description of the last shipwreck in particular, 
the traces of which were still scattered on the sands around us, that with 
the thoughtlessness of youth, I wished that I might once witness such a 
fearful spectactle. 

I followed the old man to his home—a well-built comfortable house, a 
little further in the interior, and situated near one of the largest sand- 
miler.* A few minutes before we reached the house, my guide stopped 
short, looked round upon the heavens, and said, with a thoughtful expres- 
sion, as we descended the last hill: “ There is durk+ in the weather.” 

“ What does that mean ?” asked I. 

“Nothing more than that the weather will soon change,” was the 
answer. He then begged me to be his guest at supper, and for the night. 
I accepted the well-meant offer, and was by him and his aged wife treated 
with a hospitality as hearty as that with which the wanderer is received in 
the tent of the Bedouim. With a feeling of peace and security, height- 
ened by the contrast with the absent fishermen’s dangerous and toilsome 
nightwork on the faithless deep, I sank into a sweet slumber on the coast- 
dweller’s soft feather-beds. 

Before daybreak I was awakened by a variety of noises in the adjoining 
sitting-room : there were rough voices and soft voices, the clattering of 
wooden shoes, and the creeking and slamming of doors. I raised myself 
in my bed and listened. During the short intervals of quiet in the house, 
I thought | heard from without, a deep, rushing sound, or a hollow, mono- 
tonous groan. I jumped out of bed, dressed as quickly as possible, and 
went into the next room. The whole family was up and stirring busily 
about: the father of the family was splicing a rope, the mother was busy 
at the hearth, blowing the fire, and putting on the pot to boil; two young 
women—the one the daughter of the house, the other the son’s wife— 
were ay dressed, and were in the act of tying large handkerchiefs 
round their heads, as if preparing for a journey. My morning greeting 
was answered briefly, and on my asking what rumbling it was I heard, the 
old man replied as briefly and quickly, “* The sea }” 

“Whither are you going, my good man ?” I further inquired. 

“ To look after our people,” he replied. “ A storm is coming on.” 


* This is the name given by the inhabitants to the high and naked hills of 
drifting sands previously mentioned. 

t Indications of change during calm and fine weather. Probably the origin 
of the English word to lurk, to be concealed with evil intent. 
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These words produced an electric effect on me, and I immediately de- 
termined to accompany them to their terrible neighbour. In a few 
minutes we were all ready and left the house. 

The sun was rising ; its glowing dise glared redly behind the floating 
clouds. The winds were not yet stirring, but the roaring of the deep 
sounded louder and louder. We walked silently towards it; I with 
anxious and excited feelings. I mounted the highest cliff. To my as- 
tonishment, the motion of the waters was almost imperceptible, except 
near land, where a deep under-current was breaking against the beach, and 
rolling thundering along it. The air was calm, but my old companion 
assured me that it would not long remain so, that I should soon feel the 
west wind. He was right. The fearful despot of the North Sea soon 
arrived, wrapt in dark and gloomy mists. The ocean then began to heave 
far out ; small white specks appeared on its bosom, increasing in size and 
in number as they approached us, apparently with the swiftness of the 
wind ; but the latter outsped them, and was moaning round our heads 
with ominous sighs, and producing a strange whistling sound among the 
tufts of the sharp bladed sand-grass. No boat was yet visible, but along 
the green clad sand banks appeared gradually the inhabitants of the coast, 
mostly women and young lads. They came, as we did, to look after 
the absent fishermen. 

The violence of the wind increased, and with it the rolling of the billows; 
the beach was covered with spray. I trembled for the poor wretches on 
the raging sea, and already gave them up as lost. At this moment the 
old man, who was shading his eyes with his hand, exclaimed, “ Here they 
come,” and the same ery burst from all lips along the coast. But I saw 
nothing, and my fears increased. At last, following the outstretched 
fingers of my companions, | descried a dark spot in the distance which 
frequently disappeared, but as often — and came nearer and 
nearer, and grew larger and larger. But higher and higher swelled the 
billows. The white specks spread more and more. The three sand-banks 
that stretched along at intervals parallel with the shore, were marked with 
streaks of foam, spreading to the north and south as far as the eye could 
reach. These banks, so fatal to the mariner, form a treble bulwark for 
the coast, as they serve to break the gigantic waves, which often rise much 
higher than the dykes, and would, were it not for their interference, soon 
break down these feeble walls, and inundate the lower parts of the 
country. ° 

The boat hastened homeward, and we could see the heads of the men 
when it rose upon the back of a billow. But when it afterwards glided 
down the watery mountain, and disappeared in the valley of the waves, 
my heart sank, and I thought, will they ever rise again. An exclamation 
of fear escaped me. The old man, who stood near me with folded arms, 
said,— 

“What's the matter? There is no danger yet.” 

The men in the boat had reached the outermost sand-bank. Here 
they stopped, then rowed with their whole strength outwards again, and 
happily cut through several immense billows. When the latter had 
broken against the bank, and there was again a short extent of smooth 
water, they took advantage of the moment, and the boat shot inward with 
the rapidity of a bird’s flight. In th€ same way they reached the second 
reef ; and now it was that they were fo struggle for their lives. All the spec- 
D2 
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tators hurried down to the beach, and as if at a word of command, all sank 
upon their knees, and stretched their folded hands towards heaven, then 
springing to their feet again, they seized each other shands. I did not 
immediately comprehend the meaning of this chain, but I was soon to 
learn. : 

The boat had reached the innermost reef, and was not a stone’s throw 
from land. It shot in among the breakers pursued _ huge sea, that 
bent its foaming crest above it; it was overtaken, was w uirled round, over 
powered, and upset. A heart-rending, piercing shriek burst from the 
women and children on the beach.. Now was the moment; life was at 
stake! With the billow that upset the boat the unhappy men were washed 
on shore; some were thrown far up and immediately recovered their feet ; 
but others were not so fortunate—the chain formed by the spectators on 
the beach was then broken in several places—the persons nearest the ship- 
wrecked mariners, struggling among the breakers, then seized them by 
the arm, and the rest of the chain pulled inward with their whole might to 
deprive the ocean of its prey. Without this resistance, the same sea that 
had thrown the men up, would, in returning, have dragged them back 
again, and then all hope would have been gone. Dreadful moments ! but 
they passed so rapidly that I was scarcely aware of what was being done 
before all were saved. With the same rapidity the boat—their strong 
bearer over the deep, their faithful saviour from so many a danger—was 
placed in safety. When it was hauled up on land, and well secured with 
its rich freight, then, and not till then, hand was clasped in hand, and 
several of the sturdy, dripping seamen were encircled by tender arms. 
And then came the mothers, wives, and daughters who had remained at 
home, hurrying down to the beach with mugs full of warming drink. 
Each man seized his mug with both hands, put it to his mouth and did 
not take it away again until the last drop was drained!* The harvest of 
ish was then divided, and all returned to their homes. I followed my 
host and his family. 

A savoury meal of the gifts of the ocean was soon prepared, but before 
it was finished, a man put his head in at the door, and cried out :— 
“A wreck!” All rose quickly from their seats, inquiring in one breath, 
‘* Where ?"— Here,” replied the man, and hurried away to bear the im- 
portant tidings further. My host, his son, and two other young men, 
who had taken part in the nightly expedition, hereupon rushed out of 
the house, and I followed them. 

The wind had increased to a storm. The waters were raging with 
the utmost fury. The sand from the mounts was driven into our faces, 
and the foam of the ocean flew like snow-flakes above our heads. With 
anxious and eager looks I ran out upon the cliffs, which seemed to 
tremble under me. The waters lately so dark, were changed into snow- 
white foam; a thick mist of spray veiled the prospect, and the billows 
roared with deafening din. 

“Where is it?” I screamed in the ear of my neighbour. His out- 
stretched arm indicated the spot, and I beheld the doomed vessel, 


scarcely at the distance of a gun-shot from the shore. “ May she not 
yet be saved ?” I asked again. 





* It is the habit of this sturdy race not to take any provisions with them on 


their expeditions, and they are, therefore, immediately on their return, received 
with a strengthening draught of warm beer. 
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‘Not if she were the only sail upon the waters,” was the answer. 
“ She cannot keep off the shore—she shall and must be wrecked.” 

Staggering, reeling, the ship drew nigh. ‘“ Now!” cried all with 
one breath, “ now she has reached the outermost reef.” She strikes!” 
exclaimed one. ‘ No,”’ cried another, “there comes the sea that is to 
help her off again.” It came—the vessel was borne up by the huge 
wave, sank slowly again, and, “ She is over!” burst from all lips. A 
weight fell from my heart, for I knew not the coast of Jutland. A few 
seconds later I heard the fishermen exclaim, “ There she stands!’’ and 
the ship was upon the second reef. It seemed to me as if she were still 
advancing, but it was only the movement of the waves that lashed her 
sides and rocked her to and fro. 

She was now but a pistol-shot from the shore, and I thought there- 
fore that the crew might be saved. A boat was let down; two men 
jumped in; but at the very moment a mountain-high sea rolled over 
them. The boat was thrown on the beach in broken fragments, but the 
men never more appeared. The shrieks of the crew, as the boat dis- 
appeared, were heard above the whistling of the storm and the roar of 
the waters. 

A succession of billows, higher and heavier than any of the preceding, 
now rolled in towards land. Their number is always nine, say the in- 
habitants of the coast, and the last one always the highest of them all. 
When the first struck the ship, she veered round, and a shrick, louder 
and wilder than the former, broke from the crew. The next billow 
heaved the ship still more round, and washed the after-deck. The sailors 
ran up the shrouds, and lashed themselves fast. Every new wave bore 
the ship more round, until at last her whole side was turned towards 
land. The rigging broke loose, and swung to and fro in the wind; the 
masts reeled. ‘There was then a short pause, during which the waves 
seemed gathering strength for a new and more powerful attack. The 
despairing seamen stretched out their arms, now towards the darkened 
heavens, now towards the land which was so near them, but which they 
were doomed never to reach alive. Their shrieks pie reed my young 
heart like daggers. But there was no possibility of assisting them. In 

vain the fishermen called to them to lash themselves fast to casks and 
barrels, and throw themselves overboard. ‘hey either did not hear or 
did not understand. At this moment we became witnesses to a new and 
touching scene. A man rushed up from the cabin, followed by a woman ; 
probably the captain and his wife. He took a view of the ocean and of 
the land, and they then threw themselves into each other's arms. Suddenly 
they separated, hastened down below again, and presently re-appeared, 
carrying a large parcel between them, which they let down into the water 

by means of a rope tied to it. Having done this, they fell upon their 
knees, and stretched their arms towards us, as if in supplication. The 
parcel kept happily on the surface of the waters, though violently tossed 
by the breakers. It was soon cast ashore, and was laid hold of by a man, 
who loosened the rope, and carried it further up on the dry land. 
Upon seeing this, the man and woman on board the ship, sprang up 
and sent forth a shout that sounded like joy. The man now hastil 

tied the woman to a board, *% the end of the rope, which he had 
kept hold of—but too late! A peW succession of waves reached the 
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wreck. Frothing and roaring, the first swept the deck, and carried away 
one of the masts, with all the sailors clinging to the rigging ; the captain 
and his wife had disappeared. The men on shore pulled the rope 
with’ all their might ; the woman was hauled up, but life was extinct. 
The next billow washed away the second mast, and threw the ship 
upon its beams’ ends; the last wave rose like a mountain from the 
deep. My host, who was standing by my side, exclaimed: “ If she bears 
that, she will bear more!” No sooner were the words spoken than the 
billow raised its broad back still higher, bent forward, and with a roar 
that drowned the voices of the storm and of the breakers, it rolled like 
an avalanche over the wreck, and crushed it. The rent and scattered 
fragments danced and whirled in the foaming eddies. 

The captain’s body was never found, nor were his or the ship’s name 
and home ever known. 

While all the others were occupied in securing the spoils that came 
drifting in, I went to examine the mysterious parcel. It consisted of 
some bedding tied together and fastened to one of the doors of the 
cabin. Filled with a strange presentiment I stooped down to unfasten 
it, and heard with joyful surprise the feeble wailings of a child. I cut 
the cords, and beheld a living infant. I wrapped it hastily up again, and 
ran as swiftly as I could to my temporary abode with my precious 
burthen. 

There was no one at home except the old woman of the house and her 
grandson, a boy of three years of age. I laid my booty on the table. 
The baby, a girl seemingly about six months old, was wet with the sea- 
water, but there was no indication of her having swallowed any of the 
bitter waters of death. It began to cry, probably for want of nourish- 
ment. On hearing this the old woman put down her coffee-kettle on the 


hearth, and when, on drawing nearer, she beheld the babe, she let her 
arms fall, and exclaimed, 


“Lord Jesus ! where did you get that from ?” 

“From God,” I replied, and begged her for some dry clothes and a 
little of the warm milk that was on the fire. The child swallowed the 
milk greedily, and then quietly let us pull off its wet clothes and put on 
dry ones. I held it in my arms while a cradle was being prepared. _ Its 
little head fell upon my shoulder, and it had sunk into a sweet sleep long 
before its bed was ready. With deep emotion I contemplated the little 
being : a short time ago it was with mother and father, and now in a 
strange land, torn from those who gave it life. 

“ When i eyes again open, poor little innocent, they will seek them 
but not find them. Never shall thy lips pronounce those names so dear 
to every heart. Frail and delicate plant, born, perhaps, in a soft southern 
clime, now thrown up by the billows to be transplanted in the cold and 
barren soil of the north! Perhaps thou wilt soon wither, and none will 
miss thee, not a tear of regret wil! be shed on thy blanched cheek. Thou 
art doomed to be a stranger and an exile in a foreign land, unloved in 
life, unwept in death.” 

‘‘ What art thou weeping for ?” said the old woman; ‘‘is it for those 
that the sea has taken? Do we not all owe a death to our Lord? M 
first. husband lost his life on the sea, and my father and my brother, all 


on the same day: then I wept, but . . ..” 
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« .. . Tamnot grieving for the dead,” I said, interrupting her, “ but 
for the living ; do you not think this little one may well be wept for?” 

‘Yes, yes,” she said, continuimg her occupation; “but God still 
lives.” 

There was that in these words that dried my tears, and made my bosom 
heave lighter. I went out to look after the wreck. Half-way between 
the house and the sea I met the tishermen loaded with the stranded 
goods, and as there was nothing more to do on the beach, I turned back 
with my host and his family, who stared with astonishment when they 
discovered the child in the cradle. The little three years’ old boy was 
standing by the latter, peeping into it with joyful curiosity. 1 explained 
the circumstances. 

“That's all very well,” said my host, “but what shall we do 
with it?” 

“It must be put upon the parish,” said the son. 

“We had better take it at once to the pastor, and he will do with it as 
he thinks best,” said the son-in-law. 

While they were thus consulting about the fate of the infant orphan, 
the young wife had placed herself at the foot of the cradle, and was gazing 
intently at the baby. 

“ Mother,” said the little boy, “is that my sister ?” 

At that moment the infant opened its eyes, let them run round the 
room, and then fixed them on the little boy. He stretched out his hand 
to her—she took hold of it—he screamed with joy. 

** Lord!” exclaimed the young wife, and tears glistened in her eyes, 
“is it not like our little Marie ?” 

“ Where ?” asked I, looking round, “ where is she ?”’ 

“In the kingdom of God,” answered she, sighing ; “it is now three 
months since she died.” 

She then looked timidly at her husband, and said, 

‘* Shall we not keep this one instead ?” 

‘*Tlem,” answered he, hesitatingly ; ‘‘ it is not for us to decide that.” 

She now looked imploringly at his parents, and said, 

‘What say our father and our mother? it looks so friendly at us, the 
little lamb !” 

* Hem,” answered the old man ; “ where ten eat, the eleventh may also 
eat—take it then !” 

The babe smiled, as if it understood what was going on, and stretched 
out its tiny arms towards its new mother. The latter eagerly threw the 
coverlet aside, took it in her arms, and kissed it with maternal tenderness. 
The little boy skipped about clapping his hands, and exclaiming, 

“Tam so glad, I am so glad, Marie has come back again !” 

“Yes, yes, what is its name? what shall we call it ?” asked the old 
man. 

** Marie, Marie!” joyfully exclaimed the young mother; “has not little 
Joergen said it ?” 

All agreed, and the aged good wife folded her hands in her lap, and 
said, with a depth of feeling that I did not expect from her, 

“In Jesus’ name! it is God’s loan from the deep.” 


Thirty years had elapsed since wy first visit to the wild scenes of the 
western coast of Jutland, when I again found myself there last summer. 
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Much water has run to the sea since then—as the old adage has it—and 
many an eye has been closed upon the deep, thought L, as I again beheld 
it spread out before me. The events, the storms of life, had weakened 
in my mind the recollections of the one I have just described, as that 
storm itself had effaced the traces of the wanderers in the sand. But 
the sight of the ocean and of the coast, that for thousands of years has 
resisted its might, awakened the slumbering recollection. From the 
beach, along which I was wandering, I proceeded up towards the grass- 
covered sand-banks, and ascended one of the highest mounts, to look 
round’ for my former abode. I could nowhere descry it, and thought, 
therefore, that I had mistaken the spot; an easy matter in these mono- 
tonous, yet changeful, regions; for here the wind disperses a mound ; 
there it heaps one up; and even the immense miler are often carried 
away, and change their surface and their contours, like heaps of snow 
under the varying temperature of the air. 

The sun was high in the heavens; the air was mild; an easterly breeze 
blew from land, and waved the pale-green blades of the sand-grass ; the 
strand-larks were singing. I sat down with my face turned towards the 
ocean. It was perfectly calm, and mirrored the spotless blue of the 
heavens—how unlike the wild uproar in which last I saw it! ‘Can it 
be the same ocean?” asked I of myself. And why not? What is this 
change compared to that which takes place, when the ingenious coun- 
tenance of the child, that bright mirror of innocence and joy, as time 
rolls on, is darkened with the mists of sorrow and disappointment, and 
is furrowed with the deep traces of raging passion’s storm. 

I was on the point of leaving my resting-place, when I was arrested 
by an unexpected sight : a bent and white-headed old man came totter- 
ing towards me, feeling his way with a thick staff, which he held in his 
right hand while his left was resting on that of a little boy of five or 
six years of age, who was leading him along. They stopped in the 
valley just below me. 

* Are we there now, Terkil?”’ asked the old man. 

“Yes, granddad!” answered the boy. Helped by him, the old man 
sat down with his face turned towards the sun, took his staff between 
both his hands, and leant his bearded chin upon it. The child amused 
himself with gathering up little pebbles, and placing them in regular 
squares. 

After a pause, the old man said : 

“Are you there, Terkil ? What are you about ?” 

“ Building houses, grandfather,” answered the boy. 

Build away, little one, thought I, we old ones also build upon sand. 

Another pause, and the old man asked : 

‘* Where is your mother ?” 

“‘ Here she comes,” replied the child. 

I turned my eyes in the direction whence they had come. A young 
and well-dressed peasant woman, with a pretty, but very pale face, came 
hurrying towards them with a light and rapid footstep ; she carried a 
spade upon her shoulder. On seeing me, she stopped short, stuck the 
spade in the ground, and let her arms drop. A strange smile played 


round her mouth; she winked her eyes; nodded familiarly to me as if 


we had been old friends, and began to sing in a gleesome tone, and with a 
strong and clear voice : 
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The youths they are false, yes, false in their hearts, 
They promise us love with their tongues, 

But the devil a bit does it come from their hearts, 
Sing heiomdik, heiomdak, come, faidera !* 

As she sang the burden, she gave a jump and threw out her arms. 
The blind man sighed and said, in a peevish tone : 

«You are always singing that ugly song. Joergen was not false to you; 
and you know it full well.” 

At these words, the young woman’s terrible gaiety suddenly gave place 
to the deepest melancholy ; her arms dropped powerless by her sides; her 
sweet pale face was turned aside, and a heavy sigh swelled her bosom. 

“It is true, grandsire,” she sobbed, “ now I will try if he is here.” 

She then seized the spade, and began eagerly to dig the sand. But 
she soon stopped, rested upon the handle, shook her head, and said : 

“No, no, Mahanstert has beguiled him, and lured him away. Oh, we 
know them well !” 

She then suddenly raised her drooping form, and sang in her forme: 
tone, and with the same roguish look : 

We love them too well, yes, too well in our hearts ; 
But love them as well as we may, 

They leave us in scorn and never return, 

Sing heiomdik, heiomdak, come faldera ! 

The little boy, who was too young to be aware what insanity was, 
joined in the burden, as with childish glee, he struck his pebble walls with 
his foot, so that they flew on all sides. But the old man buried his face 
in his hands, and I saw the tears trickle from beneath them and drop in 
the sand. I felt as if chained to the spot, and had not the heart to ask 
one question. But I soon obtained information, which I afterwards re- 
gretted having asked. 

The poor maniac again shouldered her spade, and went away singing : 

The pale girl sighs for the loved of her heart, 
But shame to the cruel and false, 

Who would lure the loved of another away, 
Sing heiomdik, heiomdak, come faldera! 

When she was gone, the old man folded his hands on his trembling 
knees, and turned his face towards that Heaven which he could no longer 
see, but where the blind also seek light for their darkened souls, and hope 
for their desponding hearts. When his silent prayer was ended, he said : 

“Come, Terkil! come and kiss thy grandsire !” 

The child laid both its small hands on his, and kissed him. He then 
rose and they turned homewards, slowly as they had come. 

I remained with a heart full of deep emotion. An aged woman was 
sauntering on the beach with a willow basket on her back.$ I called to 
her, and she came towards me, greeting me with “ God’s peace, and good 
day!” I told her what Ihad seen. She put down her basket, seated her- 
self beside me, and narrated as follows: 

“‘ The blind man is the old Terkil; he does not himself know how old 


* Jutland peasant’s song. 

¢ Abbreviation of Maren Hansdatter, or Maren Han’s daughter. 

t The poor and aged among the inhabitants of the coast use these baskets to 
gat her in them pieces of amber, wood, opWhatever else the voracious ocean gives 
up again. 
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he is, but I dare say he is something more than five-score. God look down 
in merey upon us all! He was once a man well to do m the world, “9 had 
money put out on interest. He lived yonder there; just on the rink of 
the great mile stood his house. But the drifting sands first took his field; 
then he was obliged to move further in and beg again on the naked 
ground, Yes, father mine!* wherever you come from, you Oestboerst 
know but little what we have to suffer here. We are pursued both by 
the water and by the sand—see yonder, where the ships are now sailing, 
there stood my cradle.” ; 

I now found that I had not mistaken the situation of my former abode, 
and that my hospitable host was still living, though blind and poor in his 
old age. “ But the maniac girl,” I asked, ‘‘who is she? is she his 
daughter, or... . ?” 

‘In fact she is nothing to him,” replied the woman ; “many years ago 
a ship was wrecked here on the coast, all the people were drowned except 
a baby, that came floating in to land in its eradle. See! that was exactly 
mad Marie, whom you saw just now. The Terkils took her as their own, 
and she throve and grew up into a comely lass. The Terkils had two 
children, you must know; a daughter, who was married, but who died 
many years ago without heirs, and a son, who is also dead now, but at that 
time he was alive and married, and had an only boy, and no other children. 
This very boy and Marie, when a | grew up, became sweethearts. The 
parents were not very well pleased, for do you see she had nothing that 
was hers, except the bedding in which she was fished up. But things 
went wrong, and Marie got a child—the same little fellow that was here 
just now. His parents then, as was very natural, would not keep her in 
their house with her child. Old Terkil still wanted to keep them, but he 
was no longer master of the place ; he had given it up to his son, and the 
old woman was dead. But as I was going to say, then Terkil and 
Joergen—that was the sweetheart’s name—got my husband to take both 
the mother and the child. But I often rued it, for there was no peace in 
the day, no rest at night. It is a dire misfortune never to be glad, says 
the old proverb, and poor Marie! she sighed and sobbed early and late, 
and the child wailed with her; for I can tell you, Marie’s eyes gave more 

rater than her breast gave milk. Yes, many a good hour has she been 
upon her knees, bending over the cradle, rocking it, and singing and 
erying all the while. When the child then was lulled, she threw herself, 
just as she was, on he rbed, and prayed so piteously to God to deliver 
them both. It is true, Joergen came as often as he could to look after 
her, and gave her money, and tried to console her. But there was no 
help. 

“**Joergen!’ said she, many and many a time to him, ‘ Joergen! you 
must not come here again! I would not stand between you and your 
parents. 

“ But Joergen came again all the same; he would not desert her for ever 
so much, Sometimes she said to me, ‘ Kirsten,’ said she, ‘ would to God 
I had been drowned with my parents! Iam a stranger and a homeless 


* The Danish peasants generally address each other, as well as strangers, by 
the name of father and mother. 


_ t Dwellers in the east : the name by which they designate all those who do not 
dwell on the western coast. 
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outeast in this sinful world. Ah! was it not for the little one that lies 
there....’ 

“She said no more, but I knew well what she meant. Just about that 
time, neighbour Stiig laid himself down to die, and he had money, and 
his widow was both young and pretty, and she made proposals to Joer- 
gen.* He said no. And bad as it had long been, now it grew worse. 
His parents pressed him sorely, but he would not; neither for much nor 
for little. It came to Marie’s ears, and many a time did she say to him, 
‘Joergen! take Mahanster! It will be best for all of us.’ But no, he 
would not. At last she said to him: ‘If you will not take her, I will go 
thither whence I came’—she meant to the sea. Then he began to ery, 
and ran away likea madman. When he was gone, she was sorry for it, 
and cried and wrung her hands, till I thought all the fingers must be out 
of joint. Joergen did not return; and two days passed, and three, and 
no Joergen came. And then the rumour went that he was going to marry 
Mahanster. Marie said not a word, but she looked ready for any thing. 
My husband and I, we kept a close watch upon her, for we had sore 
misgivings. But then he came one evening, and burst the door wide 
open, and threw his arms round Marie's neck, and snatched the child from 
the cradle and kissed it, and caressed it. The meaning of all this was, 
that he had now at last got his parents’ consent to their marriage. Oh, 
then, you should have seen the poor Marie! Nota word could she utter ! 
Yes, yes, it was the last joy that they had in this world, and it was but 
short. 

“It was midnight before he could tear himself away. At last he went, 
and we thought ‘of nothing. The next morning came the Terkils to 
inquire about ‘him. Yes, gone he was. We se arche d, and searched, but 
in vain. At last Marie found his hat, on the very spot where you saw 
them all just now. To make the story short ; underneath lay he himself, 
buried under the drifting sands. It had blown hard during the day, 
and the water had washed in. He must have lost his w: ay, and got 
out in the wet, loose sand, and then there is no help. Down they go, 
sinking, sinking, till the sand closes above their heads. Marie went out 
of her mind directly, and never recovered since, and never will, I dare 
say. See, that’s the end of the story ; and now you know what it is she 
goes about digging for, and why the old Terkil, when the weather is 
fine, comes out to “this spot, and basks in the sun, and sighs, and weeps 
with those blind eyes of his. Ah! yes! God comfort all those who are 
sorrowful in mind!” 

Saying this, she rose, threw her basket on her back, and wished me 
“God's peace and farewell!” She again moved towards the sea, mut- 
tering as she went along: “No, no; we shall never have peace until 
shovel and spade are crossed on our graves.” 


* It is not uncommon among the peasantry of Denmark, that the woman, being 
rich, makes the first proposals of marriage. 
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* “Jone Gherrit,” in the original, corresponding to the German “Junker,” 
“Child,” perhaps, would be the more appropriate 


a young noble or squire. 


English term. 
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YOUNG GHERRIT*#* 


FROM THE FLEMISH. 


“Wel op, wel op mijn cnaepjes goet, 
En sadelt my mijn paert, 
Naer Cronenburch willen wy rijden 
De wech is wel rijdens waert.”—Evz. 


Now up! now up! my brave young page, 
And saddle me my steed— 

To Cronenburch I straight will ride, 
The ride is worth the speed. 


And now far o’er the heath they come, 
And down the grassy lea, 

When against them a knight came pricking on, 
And a bold young knight was he. 


“What ho! Sir Knight! where wend ye now ? 
And what is your way ?” he cried— 

“To the chase, perchance, and ye leave behind 
All alone, your fair young Bride!” 


“Now welcome! welcome, Sir Stranger here ! 
My wife is fair and true— 

There stands my castle, there bides my wife,— 
Go see what there waits for you !” 


Young Gherrit he rode to the chase, he rode 
At the chase the livelong day, 

And at night came back, and the first he saw 
Was that stranger on his way. 


“ An’ ken ye well this golden ring— 
Red gold of the brightest hue ? 

Young Gherrit, an’ ken ye this golden ring, 
And that little flower there so blue ?” 


“ By Heaven ! Sir Knight, *tis false! that ring 
Was never my wife’s, thereto 

Pledge I my faith, and my knightly word— 
My wife's for that too true.” 


“Young Gherrit, an’ ken ye this golden ring, 
And the little flower there so blue ? 

And the name written there, in red so fair, 
Of thy wife so fair and true ?” 














YOUNG GHERRIT 


Young Gherrit down flung his glove, and sprung 
On his steed, and spurred, and slew : 

That Stranger Knight, and to earth aright 
Clove—and away then flew. 


Young Gherrit he rode to his castle high, 
Away to his castle he flew, . 
Nor knocked he long at the gate, nor rung 

At the bell, but straight rushed through. 


“ Oh, mother!” she said, “ oh, mother!” she cried, 
“ Young Gherrit is wroth !—oh, how 

Shall we bring him back unto peace again ? 
Oh, mother, what counsel ve now ?” 


Her mother she took, from the cradle she took, 
A little child took she straight, 

And bore as in play, in her arms away, 
As his father she went to meet. 


“ Now, lady! whose is that little child ? 
By Heaven! it belongs not to me— 

Now, lady, that child is no child of mine— 
—It must some bastard be.” 


From step to step he leaped, and he strode, 
And many astride took he, 

Until he came to the high battlements, 
Where fair Aeltje he might see. 


Fair Aeltje she came, to greet him she came, 
Not one little word spake he when nigh : 

But his sword he drew—from its sheath it flew— 
—Fair Aeltje the death must die. 


But what saw he then, on her finger again, 
That ring of bright red gold— 

By heaven above! ‘twas the very same ring, 
iJe gave ler in troth of old. 


He took her at once in his arms, and kissed 
Her red mouth without a stain ; 

And the Lord in heaven they blessed and thanked, 
And thanked him again and again. . 
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BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Fireside Amusements—Breton Legends = Breton Ballads—The Cloirec of 
Rosmad. 


Winter, that season of pleasures and of festivals for the great towns, 
is for the country a sad and gloomy period. Nevertheless, thanks to that 
brilliant gift which seems to have been at all times the inheritance of the - 
Cymric race, and to that imagination which it has preserved in the midst ? 
of the fogs of our Europe, as a remembrance of the east, its cradle, the a 
Breton peasant finds the means of escaping the dullness of winter. Whilst 
the frost splits and cracks the trees of the forest, whilst. the snow covers 
the earth with its silent mantle, chat and gossip keeps every one alive at 
the rustic fireside, the long stories, worthy, indeed, of being placed side by 
side with those which the Arab relates under his tent in the desert, to 
charm away and shorten the hours of his watch. * 

Formerly, in the times of feudality and of the nobility, the peasants 
were accustomed to assemble once a week in the manoir, or mansion of 
the lord, for the purpose of spinning. Though the duty was not obliga- 
tory, as soon as the night was closed in, they proceeded to it in crowds 
from all the surrounding hamlets. Each spimner carried her spindle or 
her wheel, and a distaff of the finest flax. They met in the hall of the 
mansion; a room furnished without luxury, but vast and spacious, con- 
taining without difficulty the numerous young men and maidens who went 
there as to a festival. Under the superintendence of the lady of the place, 
the story-tellers told their wondrous tales, the minstrels sung, and the 
young maidens plied their pleasant task, at the same time lending a 
willing ear to the soft insinuating speeches of their rustic lovers, who, 
seated behind the stools of their sweethearts, platted straw for their enor- 
mous summer hats, by way of passing the time, or as an excuse for being 
there. 

It was between these young girls an animated contest full of emula- 
tion ; indeed, they laboured not only to ascertain which spun the most, 
but still which span the best. The evening being ended, they compared 
their skeins, ude a distaff of honour, orea piece of ribband, was the prize 
of her who had prevailed over hercompanions. The produce of the even- 
ing’s work was afterwards consecrated, either to solace some poor family, 
or to purchase a robe of brocade for some venerated madonna. This usage 
has fallen into desuetude, but there still remains a vestige of itin contem- 
porary manners. Each Sunday at grand mass, in some places, the church- 
wardens, selected from amongst the most respectable inhabitants of the 

parish, make a circuit around the church, holding in one hand the little 
basket destined to receive the offerings of the faithful, and in the other 
a beautiful distaff adorned with flowers, and with ribbands worked in gold 
and silver; this distaff is delivered in passing to some renowned spinner. 
Happy and proud is she who is the object of such a distinction! she spins 
the consecrated distaff with infinite care ; she forms a brilliant skein which 
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she earries to the treasury of the sacred edifice, as a tribute of her talent 
and her industry.* 

At this day these nightly meetings, or Cymhorthan, to use a Welsh 
expression, are assembled at home without pomp or solemnity, they are, 
nevertheless, lively and joyous It is the moment when hard-working 
people meet around the fireside, after the rough toils of the day, to work 
for their own amusement, or for some particular object. The sitting-up 
is the more agreeable, for they there meet some strangers, almost always 
some Clasker bara, or wandering mendicant, some prattling tailor, some 
of the prattling artisans, who spend their lives in running from farm to 
farm. These individuals know the most charming and the most interest- 
ing stories. They are, also, the living newspaper of the district. It is 
through their means that they have learnt, in a scattered village, that a 
young’ prince has been born, that a revolution has taken place, that some 
king has died, and, in fine, all the great accidents of the political world. 
Then comes the scandal and piquant anecdotes collected in the neigh- 
bourhood; then, at length, tales without end, mysterious histories, where 
the devil, the saints, the Supreme Being himself plays a part, which is 
not always in accordance with the character which is generally attributed 
tohim. It is, perhaps, the legend of the castle, whose silent ruins’ rise 
upon the neighbouring hill. In that castle dwelt a captive princess, 
beautiful as the morning-dawn, confided to the care of some fatal dragon. 
That princess necessarily possessed treasures incalculable, and her beauty 
and her wealth were to be the recompense of him who destroyed the 
charm of which she was the victim. But it was an enterprise so perilous 
that there were very few who would dare to undertake it, and so difficult 
that no person had succeeded. We must not believe, nevertheless, that 
the Breton peasant has an entire faith in all these legends—he believes 
them just as much as it is necessary to excite his imagination—he finds 
in them that interest, mixed with curiosity, which more cultivated minds 
draw from the marvellous fictions which flow each day from the million 
printing presses of Europe. 

It is, also, at these night-watches, or fireside meetings, that they 
transmit, from one generation to another, the popular songs of the coun- 
try, which delight, not less by their energy and delicacy of sentiment than 
by their charming rustic simplicity—the number is immense. 

The following is a translation of one of those melancholy elegies 
inspired by lonesome studies at a religious seminary; it is by one of those 
young Cloiirecs, who, after having quitted the plough to study for the 
priesthood, experienced, in his solitude, involuntary returns towards the 
golden dreams of youth, and the peaceable joys of his family. 


* CLOAREC ROSMAD. 


“<< T behold my sweet love in the white chamber—she plaits her light 
hair, her eye is as brilliant as a star. 

‘“©¢ T salute you, my sweet Franceza; I return to Quimper to resume 
my studies. If you goto Quimper, dig my grave beforehand; at your 
return, I shall no longer be alive. 


* In some churches we have seen a great number of distafls loaded with flax 
deposited near one of the altars as offerings. f 
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“Tf in my absence some source of sorrow should befall you, let me 
know it by a letter, and upon my faith I will come and console you. 

«“ Three weeks after, Franceza Rostang had fallen ill—they made vows 
and sought remedies. Alas! she decayed daily. 

«« «My mother and my father, if it is true that you love me, send for a 
confessor.’ 

«“¢ My daughter, you are not so cruelly struck as to be already in 
want of a priest ; if you wish, they shall tell the Clotirec to come to the 
house.’ 

“Fetch me a priest, I pray you—it is not the moment to think of 
the Cloiirec.? And when they had given her the sacrament, she told her 
father, and her mother also, to send for the Cloiirec. 

“ The young messenger said, on arriving at Quimper, ‘ Health to you, 
men of the city, where is the — 2” 

 Rosmad, the Cloiirec, put his head out of the window :— 

“ <If it is Rosmad that you inquire for, he that you seek is not very 
far off.’ 

“ The Cloirec had read the letter, and instantly he is mounted on 
horse-back. Rosmad, the Cloiirec, asked, on arriving at the house of old 
Rostang,— 

“ «Ts every one here in good health ? 

“¢ «Every one is here in good health, except your sweet Franceza ; as 
to her, she is very ill.’ 

“«] greet you, my little Franceza. I find you again much changed. 
Where are gone the roses of your cheeks, and the smile of your coun- 
tenance ?” 

«Why should I not be changed ; since three days I am not any more 
of this world. Iremain only to say farewell to my beloved Cloarec’. . . 

*** When my sweet love shall go to her grave, I will drag myself 
along in the dust of the hearse which shall bear her coffin—the priests 
singing the prayers, and I will follow heaving deep sighs.’ 

“‘ When they arrived at the church, I seated myself upon the steps of 
the altar. I tried to read my prayer-book and sing the service of the 
dead; but I could not because of my grief. 

“ When all was finished, they called the young Cloirec, that he, also, 
might receive the reward which they give to the men of the church. 

** No, no! I do not wish for your money, employ it to make prayers 
for her; I also will pray when my heart will permit me.’ 

“ After having cried until the night closed in, I returned by the hill, 
and I perceived above the trees a female form dressed all in white. 

“‘She was all dressed in white; her legs and her feet were bare ; a 
— of gold surrounded her head, and a star radiated upon her 

ee 


“* Young Cloiirec, tell me,’ said she, ‘ who is it whom thou lovest 
the most upon earth ?’ 


“** God and the Virgin are those whom I prefer ; Franceza Rostang 
comes after them in my affections.’ 

“God has a me back to him, that nothing should turn th 
thoughts away any more from Heaven, so that thou forsakest the po 
without regret. ‘Clotirec Rosmad, I have to tell thee the truth: thou 
shalt say four masses, and no more. One for thy father, one for thy 
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mother, one for thyself, and the last shall be for thy beloved one. Thou 
shalt say these four masses, and thou shalt die in finishing the last.’ 

‘‘ Both are now before God, that his blessing be upon their souls!” 

This poem has been translated literally, without attempting to re- 
adjust and to soften down the abrupt transitions and figurative expressions, 
but it is impossible to convey, through our language, the sweet and melan- 
choly inspiration of the original ; and besides, to feel the emotions which 
these songs produce upon one, one must listen to them in the dark and 
smoky cottages and farm-houses of Lower Brittany ; one must listen to 
the monotonous rhythm, mingled with the sound of the spinning-wheel, 
rising in slow and harmonious cadences in the midst of the obscurity 
which the fluctuating light of the firebrands, and the flickering glimmer 
of the resin* candle which burns in the chimney, scarcely penetrates. 
It is there where modern manners and comfort have not made way in the 
peasant’s home, the most destitute of every thing which renders life agree- 
able and commodious; it is there that poetry—sweet compensation— 
takes the most capricious and brilliant flight. The rich peasant, who has 
frequented towns and schools, who knows how to read, to write, and 
to reckon, shows himself careless of these primitive romances which his 
forefathers loved so well, but which he seems to have lost all zest for, by 
having familiarised himself with a more advanced state of civilisation. 

The treasures of that popular literature are not, however, limited to 
the traditional songs of which many can be traced to remote antiquity. 
Brittany boasts still of a great number of rhymers and canelerien, or 
improvisatore, who go from house to house exercising their muse in rags; 
they are sometimes blind, nearly always professed beggars. When the 
evening is already commenced, they arrive and halt upou the threshold 
of the farm; they greet in rhyme the master of the house, his children, 
and his servants; they call each by his name, wishing to one an abundant 
harvest and continued prosperity, to the others, an early marriage and a 
pretty bride. The memory of the dead is not forgotten in those fluent 
inspirations full of reminiscences. Frequently they contain, indeed, 
entire passages of ancient poetry, which they adjust well or ill according 
to circumstances. There are, however, rhymes more clever, and whose 
real talent is raised even to inspiration, these have been observed to fix 
the attention of a numerous audience for entire hours without flagging a 
single instant. 

Thus glides away the life of a Breton peasant in the midst of festivals 
and peaceable enjoyments, altogether in accordance with his tastes and 
inclination. 


* Candles of resin, which are burnt in the chimney, on account of their 
offensive odour—they are called chimney-candles. 
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THE SPANISH STUDENT; AND THE WIFE'S REVENGE. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 
I. 


At Seville, then one of the noblest of Spain’s once-splendid cities, 
there resided, in the days of the second Philip, a lady of the famed house of 
Aguilar—young, wealthy, and beautiful as she was accomplished. What 
wonder there should be no lack of suitors for the hand of the bright and 
lovely Leonor, though the chances of obtaining it (query the hand or 
the fortune with it?) were reduced to a very few indeed, and those of 
no inconsiderable worth and expectations. 

Pity, too, it was that the Andalusian beauties of an age when every 
neighbouring convent threatened to entomb its living victims, should 
they prove at all refractory to paternal discipline, should not have been as 
free to choose as they were to be chosen ; or bartered for the sake of one 
lordly scion, and favourite of the family—to some withered old miser, or 
the highest priestly bidder for a celestial bride. Perhaps, the most ardent 
and persevering of those few who wooed with hope was Don Diego de 
Azala, of a noble but decayed house, a young student who had borne 
away the first honours at Salamanca, zealously eager to recover, in the 
career of policy and science, the treasures lost by his predecessors at the 
court, in the gambling-rooms, the bagnio, and the camp. 

Had the question rested, moreover, with the fair object of his vows, 
he had assuredly prospered, and speedily become the head of a new 
family dynasty, adorning its honours with the gifts of a noble intellect 
and a generous enthusiasm for knowledge and liberal pursuits, possessing 
as he did a mind of uncommon resources. But he had a rival, both 
wealthy and noble; two adjuncts which far outweigh, in the minds of 
interested relatives, whole bales of scientific and philosophic lore, with all 
the intellectual honours and reputation of the dead and the living put 
together. Never then having a pledged her maiden vows to the 
young student, and being driven by the irresistible arguments of Father 
Gerund to make her election between the holy prison and her wealthy 
lover, Don Gonzalvo de Robina, grand-master of Calatrava, and knight 
of a hundred other magnificent titles, she decided, as a “ pis aller,” upon 
the latter. For the gay and brilliant Leonor was as keen-sighted as she 
was high-souled and well-principled—a rare but happy combination ; 
and she correctly reasoned, that a husband’s life, however spun out to 
the Psalmist’s span, is at least terminable, while convent-walls enjoy a 
longer date ; and, to her, the weary life within them appeared both 
hateful and interminable. The student, moreover, was on terms of 
friendly intercourse with Don Gonzalvo—for they had been volunteers in 
the same ranks, and hazarded limb and life for each other: and what is 
still more strange, though Spaniards, they saw no reason for cutting each 
other's throats because priests and parents made a poor girl prefer one of 
them before the other. Besides, Don Diego was a profound admirer of 


Plato, as well as of his pupil, the sweet poet of Arqua, and reasoned, 
with both, that he should 


still be able to see, contemplate the charms, 
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enjoy the converse, and in so far possess the treasures of a refined 
intellectual nature, the heart of sympathetic glow and tenderness, and the 
true “soul of love itself.” He considered that marriage was not death— 
— not death to all his hopes—and wisely selecting the least of two 
evils, he made a downright virtue of necessity. From the manner, too, 
so sweetly resigned and graceful, with which the young beauty gave in 
her adhesion to the “ new order of love,” it would almost seem as if their 
plastic, gentle, and reflective spirits thought in concert, and without any 
formal oaths or promises made only to be broken, perfectly understood 
each other; and remained satisfied with the power of meeting, of talk- 
ing together, and of contemplating each other. 

It was a singular tacit convention, for which, with all our admiration 
of Plato, we cannot pretend to account; but while there are so man 
other things in the same predicament, why should not lovers, especially, 
continue as they ever were, wholly «accountable ? Ere the expiration of 
one married year, the fair Sevillian began to experience the “ désagre- 
ments” of being wedded at the will of avaricious relatives to a husband 
more wealthy than wise ; and how dangerous it is to marry daughters 
to rent-rolls instead of to men of sense, capable both of acquiring and 
making a right use of their property. 

If permanence is by no means an attribute of riches, it is still less so 
of rich men. While Don Diego, still a frequent guest at his noble 
friend’s table, saw more and more to admire in the beautiful Leonor, the 
no longer happy Benedict, in the false security of a now doubled fortune, 
which he firmly believed to have no limits, became cooler and cooler in 
his demeanour, and more long and frequently absent from his home—a 
splendid rural villa, surrounded by all the profuse elegances and luxuries 
distinctive of the then grandee’s southern life. He made no scruple of 
leaving hig young wife and his friend for hours together: nay, such was 
his confidence, or his infatuation—-the very antipodes of a jealous Spanish 
husband—he often insisted upon Don Diego's remaining with her to while 
away the presumed tedium of his own absence. 

This was too great a temptation even for a Platonic lover to resist, but 
it was not so with the high-minded lady, more jealous of his honour and 
of her own fair fame than the legal guardian of them himself. That 
lofty sense of honour, ever allied with duty, had already taught her, if 
not to love, to respect her consort, though so little worthy of the gem he 
possessed. She uniformly retired, then, when Don Gonzalvo took his 
departure, though it was impossible she could always avoid the dan- 
gerous interviews to which his prolonged absences soon led. This was 
not her fault; it was her lover’s; whose importunities and artful resources 
were of such a kind as few women could have wholly set at defiance. 
And the danger for both lay rather in the antecedents—in the peculiar 
position and sympathies of the parties, than in any premeditated design. 
The coldest looks and the most studied reserve, on the part of Leonor, 
could not quite conceal first impressions, while the natural fascination of 
her manners, in spite of herself, served but as a foil, in the eyes of Don 
Diego, to set off her other graces. 

Meanwhile what were the occupations of the wealthy noble—gambling, 
or the no less destructive fascinations of some artful mistress? Perhaps 
both. It was too true; and the delusio s far more terrible than that 
of the poor friend whose real happinesg and brightest prospects he had 
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unwittingly destroyed, and was now doing all to smooth the way to the 

rdition of both, by the daring recklessness of his vicious career. 
Leila la Estrella was the Lola Montez of her day, and more, for she 
shone the ruling star over the fates of more than one royal and aristo- 
cratic personage—besides edifying all rivals in the courtesan hemisphere 
of the Andalusian capital. Her success in divesting the rich and great 
of their superfluous cash was supposed to be greater than even that of 
the faro-bankers themselves ; and the grandee fell an easy victim to the 
“‘ Irresistible,” as she was emphatically termed. So great was his infa- 
tuation, that he outdid all his competitors to monopolise the prize— 
exactly the point she aimed at, and to which she held him with the most 
wily arts, and most avaricious harpy grasp. Our student was too jealous 
of honour, and too magnanimous to breathe a word of his delinquent 
friend’s proceedings, however sorely tempted to take advantage of the 
possible results of such publicity. It was well he committed no breach 
of confidence and no violation of hospitality, as the affair was sure to 
take wind of itself, and there were good gossips lively enough if it did 
not, to bring it to the most confiding wife’s ears, nay, to waft the intelli- 
gence from pole to pole. But when Don Diego found that she had been 
made aware of all, he could no longer restrain his feelings ; and now 
hoped to fan her natural indignation into the most sweet and desired 
revenge. What was his surprise to find, then, there was no sort of 
indignation to work upon; he knew not the internal strength and noble- 
ness of her he loved; she might feel shame, and scorn, and sorrow, but 
no ignobler feeling found place ; the more her husband should dishonour 
his name and station, the more she was resolved to respect herseif. 
Though they had been formerly so deeply attached, although there might 


- still exist a disposition to mutiny in the garrison, it was in vain that 


the noble student renewed the siege. On the other hand—such is the 
influence of a courageous and frank spirit—she actually reduced the 
assailant to her own terms, and compelled him to sue for pardon of his 
temerity—which, however, he did more in the tone of begging a favour 
than forgiveness, on his bended knees. Though at that time very rare to 
behold a young Spanish lady without her duenna, it was here the case ; 
the duenna of Leonor was her dear companion and confidante; and the 
sole fault she had in her fair mistress’s eyes—if she had one even on that 
ground —was that she was a decided advocate “of the handsome young 
student who was already become a licentiate, and was soon about to take 
his last medical degree.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the indignant lady, “dare you to advise me to 
imitate the example of Don Gonzalvo, and stain my fair fame and that of 
our united families, of which honour has ever been the chief idol, by 
breaking my marriage vows? Never! And should you again mention his 
name with such intentions, I shall be compelled to banish both him and 
you—dearly as I prize you as my friends—from my presence for ever.” 

“ And will you,” was the reply, “a noble lady, so beautiful, accom- 
plished, so long cherished and honoured by all, submit to the treatment 
you experience—and daily becoming worse—at such a husband’s hands ?” 

“ That is the very reason,” replied Leonor, “ why I ought doubly to 
prize my honour as the dearest jewel which I possess. Were I to listen 
to Don Diego and to your evil councils, I should merit the severest 
punishment, added to the self-inflicted and greatest of all—the sense of 
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degradation in my own eyes. Besides, never will I afford Don Gonzalvo 
and my unkind and unjust relatives such an advantage over me; if they 
desire to obtain my fortune, and to blast my fair fame, they shall never 
succeed by such means. I would prefer to perish by these hands.” 

“ That was said like yourself,” ae her now cautious companion, 


“ and believe me that all I said was only intended to prove your noble con- 
stancy and worth. Pray, forgive me; I rejoice to hear you speak so, and 
I will take care that Don Diego shall feel the full weight of your dis- 

leasure. I will do all to thwart and enrage him, if he presume to show 
his face here! Yes, till he shall be glad to lay violent hands upon himself, 
as I think that he assuredly will.” 

At these words, the Lady Leonor, we are bound to say, spite of her 
high principle and her magnanimity, turned a little pale, nay, and trem- 
bled—for she had really loved poor Diego—and what woman can calmly 
contemplate such a miserable termination of a first love?—which Donna 
Laura observing with a smile of cruel triumph, that brought the blood 
into the conscious Leonor’s cheeks, was about to tack round and to pur- 
sue her advantage. But she was interrupted. 

“1 think,” observed the former, “ that after what has passed, I ma 
he safely entrusted to act as I judge proper, aud to reprove and babes 
Don Diego—yes, banish him finally from my presence, if need be, with- 
out the aid even of my best friends.” 

“Oh I do not doubt,” retorted the sly Laura, laughing out, and 
mimicking the solemn tone in which Donna Leonor spoke, “ you will be 
terribly severe, only I am afraid—not quite so ferocious as I should be— 
so as to drive him quite to despair. Let me try! What is a man, more 
or less—especially a lover—unless you would prefer that I should bow- 
string or dagger Don Gonzalvo for you, which I confess that I would do 
with far more gusto than kill that poor Diego—the mere ghost of the 
once merry soldier-student, looking thinner and paler every day, and like 
a fool as he is for his pains, sighing his very soul away.” 

This was the hardest hit of all ; there was no parrying it in the usual 
way, and the unhappy lady—for both her husband and his now bosom 
friend did almost all they could to render her so—could only answer by a 
deep-drawn sigh that would have rejoiced the wicked Diego’s heart to 
hear,—nay, for the first time bursting into a flood of tears, she abruptly 
left the room, leaving the arch and sprightly Laura in complete wonder 
and dismay at the unexpected result of her guilty mission. 

In the next place, let us go back a little and inquire how the grand 
Don Gonzalvo and his bosom friend, who was seldom absent from his 
side, except when in company with his wife—which the husband arbi- 
trarily insisted upon her submitting to because she opposed it, thus com- 
pelling her to endure double temptation—were proceeding in this strange 
sort of amicable compact. 


II. 


To such a height of infatuation and madness had the eae of Don 

Gonzalvo for the enchanting and artful Leila been carried, that not satisfied 

with neglecting and insulting the lovely and suffering Leonor, he lon 

only for an opportunity of casting her off, and of uniting his fate with that 
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of the “Irresistible,” as he too truly found her to his cost—for ever. In 
the confidence of social intercourse with Don Diego, he could not conceal 
the secret wishes of his heart. He cursed the day he had ever met the 
charming being from whom he now wished to be freed, he declared, ** by 
any means, however violent or terrible.” The very moment he should 
achieve so glorious an exploit, “ he would raise the inestimable Leila to 
the dignity of a countess, nor should he enjoy a single hour's repose 
until he attained the favourite object of his ambition.” 

What a trial for the unlucky Don Diego—now almost wholly shunned 
by the only being he loved,—thus compelled by a sense of honour and a 
magnanimity of feeling to which he was no stranger, to combat the 
abandoned wishes and fatal purpose of his lordly and wealthy friend. 
Such arguments, however, served only to stimulate him to some more 
desperate project, and he soon scrupled not to declare that “ but from 
dread of dishonour to his name, he would put his hated wife to death 
with his own hand. He would despise all terrors of the law, could he 
only find some colourable pretext or justification that might bear him 
harmless as a man of honour in the world’s eyes.” Then, acting under 
the spell of the sorceress in his evil heart, and eager to accomplish his 
diabolical design, he dared to propose to his friend, and old companion, 
the means by which, if he should consent, the sanguinary deed might be 
legally effected, as if in retaliation for his own outraged honour. 

Wild and desperate as Don Diego had known the count to be, he was 
not prepared for this sudden and terrible proficiency in the career of 
crime; embracing as it did in one gigantic demon-grasp—worse than 
treachery, seduction, and violation of hospitality ;—even rape and 
murder themselves. So great was the horror experienced by Diego that 
for some moments he could not utter a word. While a thrill of mingled 
hope and terror shot through his frame, he gazed on Don Gonzalvo as on 
one possessed by some fearful demon, which throwing the most irresistible 
temptation in his path, summoned him to yield up his soul, or he would 
tear him, and snatch the object he held most dear on earth, for ever from 
his eyes. So appalled was he at the vision of the lovely and noble Leonor 


weltering in her blood, under the assassin’s knife, that he involuntarily 
exclaimed, 


* Madman, villain, you dare not do it.” 


“You know,” was the reply, “whether I ever conceived a project 
which I dared not act.” 


“I know you, brave as your own sword,” replied Diego, “ and I know 
that you only jest.” 

“By all the gods,” exclaimed the maddened wretch, goaded on by 
the slightest opposition, and impatient of as unused to all control, “ I do 
not jest; she shall die, and my own Leila shall then indeed be my own. 
Will you aid me, or shall I apply elsewhere ?” 

In this emergency and almost crisis of the fate, not only of the one 
beloved perhaps, but of many more, it behoved the student to decide with 
promptitude and vigour. 

“Oh !” he exclaimed, “ if that be all, and you really want help, I am 
—- ready to meet all your wishes. But let me first suggest—you 

now I have been long attached to the study of medicine, and taken my 
licentiate’s degree—that you might adopt some quieter means of accom- 
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plishing the same end. There are sleeping potions from which no one 
awakes.” 

* Ah!” exclaimed the noble lord, seizing Don Diego by the hand, 
“you are my friend indeed—as you ever were. Do as you will with her, 
I give her into your power ; only let her fate be speedy.” 

“Might it not be as well,” suggested Don Diego, “to make her 
counterfeit death, so as to run no risk of incurring the laws ?” 

“No! I will have nothing to do with counterfeits!” exclaimed the 
savage noble ; “it must be the reality—and no silly joke.” 

“ But consider my profession, —it is to save, and not to kill people, my 
dear friend.”’ 

“Your profession,” returned the barbarian, laughing, “is, from all 
I can see, just to do what I ask; for Iam sure it kills a great many 
more than it ever cures. So you may make your conscience quite easy 
on that head.” 

Perceiving the desperate resolution, or rather the insanity and wicked- 
ness which impelled the wretched man on to crime, the student feigned 
compliance, as the last hope of saving her he loved. As he tremblingly 
retraced his steps, he saw the immediate necessity of rescuing her by 
some means from the man whom he now considered either no longer 
sane, or in the light of a murderer. Should he reveal every thing to 
the object of his affections,—would she believe him? would she consent to 
fly? Perhaps neither ; she might accuse him of some nefarious design, 
and, in the idea that he maligned her husband's honour, openly make 
her complaint to him, as her conscientious scruples would probably 
dictate, and thus only accelerate her fate. He knew she would never 
consent to abandon her husband’s mansion, and stain her fair fame by her 
own free will. And yet she must be saved, or he would perish with her. 
Suddenly the idea of that which he had hazarded merely in jest recurred 
to his mind; it was an inspiration ;—were there not sleeping potions 
from which, once taken, persons never awoke,—better that than the 
death of dishonour proposed. But were there not others from which the 
death-feigned patients might be awakened to life; and by the exhibition 
of one of these she would be to all appearances dead, and conveyed in 
that trance-like state to the family vaults. Yes; his fears for her safety 
gave wings to his resolve; he knew that he could gain admission into 
‘the cemetery, a such a crisis he determined he would do all to 
snatch her from d tion, though it were in spite of herself,—that she 
should be his. 

It is impossible to convey an idea within how brief a space of time 
Don Diego was at his laboratory, where he knew how to elaborate all 
kinds of mineral and vegetable elixirs ; and how soon he returned, and 
pe one of them, with an air of infinite secrecy and reluctance, in the 

ands of Don Gonzalvo. 

“You have but to mingle this in whatever she may drink at supper ; 
it is - tasteless ; and depend upon it, when once closed, she will never 
open her eyes u ou again.” 

Resin andl this, he soled in great agitation, as he really was, after 
enjoining Don Gonzalvo to secrecy by the most terrible oaths; all which 
tended to convince the cruel husband that he really held his wife's life in 
his secret hand. y 
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Nobody could ever penetrate the secret, for the student was the sole 
particeps criminis, and he surely would be most safe and cautious on his 
own account. ‘ - - 

The unsuspecting Leonor accordingly, in the manner it was intended, 
quaffed the death-masked beverage, and soon retired to rest. The ensuing 
morning, the better to disguise his infernal guilt, Don Gonzalvo left his 
mansion early (they occupied separate apartments), and did not return 
until almost mid-day. du apiaugtiam 

‘Has your mistress not yet arisen ?”’ he inquired, in an angry, im- 
patient tone, of her own waiting-maid. 

‘¢ She has not rung her bell, iny lord, though it és very late.” 

“Then hasten and awake her instantly, for | know she intends—going 
from home.” 

The girl went, and soon returned rather agitated, but still unsuspicious 
of evil, saying that she had called her mistress repeatedly, and even 
shaken her by the arm; still she slept. 

Overjoyed at these tidings, her lord, laughing and jesting at her 
alarm, hastened back with her into his wife’s apartment. 

* Oh, my God!” (Dios! Dios!) exclaimed the poor girl; ‘my sweet 
mistress is dead !” 

‘“‘ Dead, dead !”" repeated Don Gonzalvo ; “ how dare you say so, you 
little fool ? You will see she is only pretending, and will soon awake ;"’ 
and he began to call, and to shake the sleeper again and again. Then 
he suddenly affected the utmost surprise, terror, and grief, playing his 
part so admirably as to bring the whole household, and some of the 
nearest neighbours, to hear his lamentations over his beloved wife. The 
double fiction was so like truth, that it was difficult to say whether the 
husband’s more admirably counterfeited grief, or the wife’s death—only 
the death—for she still looked exquisitely beautiful,—was here far less 
revolting than the hateful life. 

It was all to no purpose that the most skilful among the faculty—and 
our licentiate in the number—hurried to see if there were any chance of 
restoration. The one most doctorial and reverenced at once pronounced 
the lady dead; and every other repeated, “dead—dead—dead”—at least 
up to a score or more, with the single exception of the student, who 
hated a lie, and laughed within himself at the evidence of how easily the 
“faculty,” as they are termed par excellence, may be bamboozled. 

What need to dwell upon the sorrow of the lovely Leonor’s admirers 
and friends; the pomp of the funeral procession, the splendid rites and 
solemnities for the dead, till all became quiet and deserted in the spacious 
cemetery of the Friars, and the grand family vault of the Robina. 

Scarcely were these sad ceremonies terminated, when Don Diego, who 
had prepared every thing for the anxious and difficult part he was to 
play, looked with no slight degree of tremulous hope and fear to the 
growing shadows of night, required to shroud him in his dread approach- 
ing interview with the living dead. He had a small country villa, not 
far from the cemetery, where an aged aunt and his young sister resided, 
and thither it was his intention to convey the unfortunate lady should he 
succeed, as must yet be doubtful, in restoring her to animation. What, 
if he should not?—he must look upon himself as a murderer, and the 
accomplice of one almost worse thaa a murderer !—guilty of conspiring 
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against the honour, no less than the life of the being whom he was bound 
to protect. 

It was not difficult for a student so well schooled in science and me- 
chanics to open his way into the sepulchre, more like a spacious chamber 
indeed, than a charnel-house, though surrounded with all the trappings 
and idle mockery of human woe. In compliance, too, with the solemn 
custom of the Catholic church, in the funerals of the high-born and great, 
the lamp of consecrated oil and wax-tapers illuminated the dreary silence, 
and cast a more awful shade of horror over the vain paraphernalia of 
pride and nobility which served but to throw a splendour over the triumph 
of the grave. It would aid, however, in some degree, to soften the 
horror that must be endured in such a crisis, as the transition from a pro- 
claimed and deathly sleep to life, and enable the trembling student to 
administer with a better chance the last antidote, if driven to it, on which 
rested his sole hope. 

Were the body still warm she would easily awake—even of herself ;— 
but to his dismay he found the hand he clasped almost of an icy coldness, 
Her eyes were closed, and he was for a moment riveted to the spot by 
the exquisitely beautiful and serene expression of that countenance— 
could death indeed ever look so heavenly fair and lovely as she did then ? 
Terrified, in an agony of hope and despair, he pressed his lips to hers, 
and started back ; they were cold ; no breath of life was perceptible ; 
no tinge of delicate red such as colours the fair sleeper’s cheek. He 
placed his hand upon her heart ; and oh, joy! that was yet warm—as in 
life it had ever been—there was life, but it was fast ebbing away. Ina 
moment he placed the precious vial to her lips—the deadly trance’s anti- 
dote-—his one last hope. He then raised her up, took her in his arms— 
pressed her cold bosom to his own; and the elixir at last slowly perform- 
ing its vital office, he felt with a thrill of ineffable delight, the Joyous 
tide of being gradually warm and flow—till awaking to full life, she 
sighed, struggled for a moment, and uttered a cry of mingled terror 
and surprise. Now sensitively awake and conscious—but how—where 
—in whose arms—and whose warm and rapturous kisses met a respon- 
sive thrill in the inmost chords of her heart? All at once she seemed 
to glide from his embraces, so rapidly and involuntarily as it were, she 
sank down upon her knees and clasped his feet. Gazing round on the 
solemn ensigns and trophies of death: ‘Oh, my God!” she cried, 
“‘what is this—who are you—and who has brought me here ?” 

“Tt is I,” replied the student, “fear not; and your husband, who 
believes that you were poisoned--are dead and buried—he it was who 
conveyed you here.” 

“ And you, Don Deigo! you followed me hither—even into the 
chambers of the dead ?” 

‘Of the dead,” replied the student, “but not to us. Oh no, it is the 
temple of love, our happy bridal chamber; for I saved—I restored you 
to life, and by every law, human or divine, you are mine, my hard-won 
bride, and only mine.” 

Again he would have clasped her in his arms, and overpowered her 
with his wild excess of rapture-—for the sudden reaction from terror and 
despair had rendered him no longer master of himself. 

Breathless and panting she again slid,from his arms, and wildly 
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clasped his feet ina grasp of terror, like a drowning person’s, from which 
it is difficult to escape. ; 

“J am yours—yours for ever, my Diego, in heart and soul—with both 
I will love you alone; but oh, do not dishonour so pure, so noble, and 
unchanging a love.” si? Mek 

There was something so exquisitely tender and affecting in this appeal 
—such a mingled sweetness, beauty, and sublimity, even in the expres- 
sion of those soul-lit features, as he gazed, that her lover, catching the 
generous flame, paused, gazed, and atfected even to tears, in his turn 
threw himself at her feet. 

“ Ah, my beloved, forgive me—I am mad with love—and with the 
wrongs and sufferings you have been compelled to endure. I came hither 
to save or to die—wedded to you at least in death. Are you not 
mine ?” 

“Yours only! 1 have said it in true heart and soul; but I will never 
stain my honour—even for you !” 

“Would you return, then, to the house of the murderer—already 
doubtless preparing to become the consort of the abandoned Leila ?” 

‘Never. I give you my promise he shall never see me more—not 
even know I am alive, and saved by you. Are you content ?” 

“If you consent to accompany me home.” 

“ Your home !—can you ask it ?—impossible !” 

“Then I will take you to my aunt and my sister, since it must be so, 
and intrust you to their care.” 

The affair was then compromised, Leonor joyfully and gratefully 
giving her consent, and with a promise, partly extorted, that in the 
future he should find no reason to repent of his magnanimity, and the 
noble and generous efforts made to conquer himself. 

The relatives of the deceased unhappy lady—as it was everywhere 
bruited—were not a little scandalised at the very speedy marriage of Don 
Gonzalvo with the bewitching Leila. But they were almost as speedily 
avenged; for as the mistress had become the wife, the wife soon resumed 
the mistress again in another spirit—tyrant alike over him, his household, 
and his affairs. And as if that one mighty source of torment were not 
enough, he took unto himself another mistress—whose claims were even 
more incessant and irresistible—the gambling-table completed what the 
first mistress undertook to do. The new wife likewise drove him dis- 
tracted with jealousy, spite of his utmost efforts, while she exhausted his 
coffers with all manner of plunder and extortion. At length, he began 
to weary of it; then to hate her, till, at length, his scorn and rage, 
accompanied with bitter reflections and remorse, when he contrasted her 
with the lovely being whom he believed he had murdered, knew no 
bounds. In one of these sudden paroxysms, when the wily courtesan 
taunted him with his meanness and avarice, and drew a very trying con- 
trast with the liberality and magnificence of her former and present 
lovers, he was so painfully reminded of the gentle and noble being whom 
he had so inhumanly consigned to death, that he forgot himself so far as 
to exclaim : “ Wretch, and was it for such an ingrate as thou that I 
destroyed my noble Leonor? But for- thy accursed suggestions and 


teas she had never drunk that fatal draught. Her death was 
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: “ Ah!” replied the other, in a low, threatening tone, as she eyed him 
) with a flash of demon hate; “ is it so? I knew not that; it is enough.” 
a When resuming by degrees all her most enchanting smiles and graces, 
she soon succeeded in lulling his jealous suspicions to sleep, and having 
also secured her immediate object of extortion, she left him to rue his 
dg bitter folly at leisure. She was now in possession of a dangerous secret, 
a and was determined to act upon it before she again entrusted herself in 
“g Gonzalvo’s power. He who had sacrificed, she thought, so noble a lady 
7 to his evil passions, would not scruple when it should please him to bid 
Pe: her follow, and the sudden rage which extorted the confession, would 
a assuredly now be directed against herself. She had taken the precaution to 
secrete an enormous sum of money; he was now in almost desperate circum- 
stances, and the only safe course left her to pursue was instantly to de- 
nounce, and rid herself of him for ever. It was the first sacrifice to 
ee | justice she had ever offered up, and she felt quite proud of it. 

With an old accomplice on whom she could rely she hastened to the 
governor and gave such information that he at once empowered the 
Alguazil to despatch his myrmidons and arrest the guilty party. This 
was immediately done, and within a few hours after she had left him with 
smiles and blandishments Gonzalvo found himself confronted with her 
and one of his former and most hated rivals upon a charge affecting both 
ig honour and life. The friends and relatives of the deceased, as it was 
: generally credited, were as powerful as they were relentless in urging 
the affair to a conclusion. There was, besides, the damning fact of his 
own confession, sworn to both by the courtesan and her confederates, 
a and this, under threat of an immediate application of the question, he 
was compelled to repeat, so that the court entertained no further doubt 
on the subject of his guilt. 

It was in vain that the accused attempted to escape by implicating his 
friend the student ; the evidence was too strong against him,—he was 
fi. not even allowed to speak to the pomt or to rebut the charge. The 
popular indignation gave force to the appeals of the weeping relatives, 
and the judge and court, seeing how the tide ran, were but too eager for 
their own safety to hurry on the verdict, which condemned the murderer 
to an ignominious death. 

It was in the act of passing the final sentence—for during strong 
popular excitement events rapidly succeed each other—that a movement 
was perceived outside the court. There was a sudden commotion, then 
a murmur of voices, the throng opened, and a ery was raised to make 
way for an important witness in favour of the accused. Till that 
moment the unhappy wife had been true to the promise given to Don 
Diego, and resolute to return to her husband no more, but she could not 
behold him condemned for a crime that had not been perpetrated. Gene- 
rous and magnanimous as before, she, on hearing by accident of what was 
then passing, threw off all other restraints of fear or aversion, resolved 
to rescue, to snatch him, soul and body alike, from perdition, and to fulfil 
the last stern duties of a wife—of a heroine worthy her race—break the 
spell of her early love and gratitude to the student for the sake of 
honour,—forgiveness and reconciliation with the outcast, the fallen, the 
doomed—but still her husband. Could she not do this, she could at least 
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call him to repentance and reconciliation with offended Heaven, give 
peace and hope to his last awful moments. LS | 

It was afterwards considered a strange and startling coincidence, that, 
triumphant over all natural terror, strong in spirit and in duty, the only 
being found faithful to him in his utter extremity, should have appeared 
at the precise crisis when the judge was pronouncing the sentence—nay, 
the very word of “death.” It was exactly at that point when she stood 
opposite to him—to him, the self-accused murderer—a spirit rising from 
the shrouded dead, for the very purpose of saving his life, and became in 
that noble act his most terrible and frightful executioner. 

Sudden and very unexpected as was her apparition to the eyes of all, 
more or less unconcerned and uninterested spectators, what was it to the 
inward vision of the soul of him who stood there gazing on vacancy just 
before, and listening to the terrible sound of ‘“ death’”—death, repeated 
in the stern and solemn look of every being present. Then, on again 
raising his eyes, she—the doomed, the dead — was there, pale and 
trembling, gazing too on him with that same sad, mild, forgiving look, 
which he last saw on her face in imagined death. 

He gave one petrifying shriek, which rang through the court, piercing 
to the inmost recesses of his conscience-thrilling terror, as if the sudden 
blast of a simoom had swept over the very souls of the terrified hearers. 
Then his knees shook, his teeth chattered as with the action of intense 
cold,—his eyes fixed, gradually distending, as he gazed on the supposed 
vision, till every hair upon his head bristled and stood erect with intense 
horror,—just as a horse’s mane, at the sudden sight of a bounding lion. 
He attempted to raise his hand,—he pointed at her once ; then, bursting 
into a wild and horrid laugh, he clasped his hands above his head, and 
fell a lifeless corpse. 

So startling and awful was the sensation produced, from the first 
entrance of the pale and wretched wife, that it continued to increase in 
its intensity sometime after the fatal catastrophe; and it was long before 
any one dared to stir, as it were, in the hope of giving assistance. It 
was first the cry of the unhappy lady, who had rushed to the fatal spot, 
which roused the startled officers of the court,—habituated as they were to 
horrifying scenes,—from the shock of that sudden and fearful exhibition, 
from that heart-thrilling shriek. But every kind of effort to restore life 
was tried in vain. Trial, judgment, and death, like the three fatal 
sisters, joined in one task. 

We need hardly pursue the sequel of our tale. The virtuous and 
noble spirit of the fair Leonor was made happy at last, meeting its due 


reward in a long and prosperous union with one no longer a Platonic 
lover. 
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MY TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


“Tr’s the most vexing thing in the world, my dear,”’ I replied.— 

o There, I can't touch any more breakfast ; it’s taken away my appetite 

uite.’ 

. My wife had just told me that preparations for buifling were going on 
in our immediate vicinity ; that whereas our neat, pleasant, well-built, 
comfortable-looking residence, had heretofore been the only one of any 
size for some distance round, now there were about being erected two 
new houses, larger than ours, one close on our left, and the other imme- 
diately in front of us—the latter threatening completely to spoil the 
splendid view which we at present enjoyed in that direction. 

“In Heaven's name,” I continued, rapidly becoming very cross, “ what 
can have induced any man to select immediately in front of us as a site 
for his house ; it has no peculiar advantages that I can see. On the 
contrary, while he will dreadfully annoy us, we must be a nuisance to 
him—it’s most extraordinary.” 

*“‘Itis, my dear,” replied Mrs. Beverley, “and happening to say as 
much to our friend, Mr. Johnson, who knows the individual going to 
build this house (to live in himself, it appears), what do you think he 
said?—that he had no doubt that it was the very circumstance of the 
nuisance a house just on that spot would be to us that induced Garvel to 
select that site in preference to any other.” 

“ Humph! a very amiable person, my dear, a nice near neighbour, 
truly. And pray, was Mr. Johnson aware of any reason why this Mr. 
Garvel should thus choose to act so very obligingly towards us ?” 

“No. I asked him the question ; but he said Garvel was one of that 
class of individuals who always find pleasure in making other people un- 
comfortable. It appears that the world has used him very badly some 
time in his life, and he retaliates to the utmost of his power upon an 
a who may be so unfortunate as to have any thing to do with 

um.” 

“ A worthy, Christian-like mode of acting, upon my word; much good 
sense in it too—so if an urchin in the city picks my pocket I have simply 
to break John’s head when he puts on my slippers at night, and I may 
comfort myself with the reflection that at all events some one has been 
punished for the offence. James,” I cried, turning suddenly on my 
youngest boy in great wrath, “I saw you playing on the wet grass this 
morning ?” 

“ Pa!” exclaimed the youngster, wonderingly, “ you have often seen 
me on the grass before, and you never were angry.” 

“] don't care, sir, I’m angry—very angry now. Leave the room 
directly; you shan’t go out in the chaise to-day.” 

I was very angry with the man Garvel—and I vented my feelings 
by punishing my boy James who had done nothing wrong. So falling 
into the precise error myself at the moment I was so heartily denouncing 
it in another. Alas! such is human inconsistency ! 

I saw my wife smile at the circumstance, the absurdity of which imme- 
diately occurred to myself, and in no heavenly temper I rose and looked 
out of the window. There was a cart-lgad of bricks being deposited in 
the field opposite, and an elderly gentfeman, dressed in antique fashion, 


. Stood with his arms folded surveying the work. 
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« That is the Mr. Garvel,” said my wife, starting up, “ he was pointed 
o esterday.” ; 
saat Pie porns EY “Tl go and speak to him,” and taking my hat, 
went out for the ose. 

“ Mr. Garvel, ‘bolieve,” and I bowed. 

“ Right,” was the brief reply, without my being honoured with even 
a look. A , : 

“ Sir, as the owner and occupier of the house just behind us, will you 

rmit me to ask you whether your intention to build exactly on this 
spot is unalterable.” 

* Quite.” 

“ You cannot but be aware, that while on the one hand, my residence 
being directly in front of you, cannot but be a drawback to the house you 
propose building, so the erection of the latter will materially injure my 
property.” rE: 

“ Answer me this question, sir,” said the courteous individual, in a harsh, 
loud tone ; “have I a right to do what I like with my own ?” 

“ Of course you have,” I replied. 

“ Then you haven’t a right to interfere with me. Good morning, sir.” 

Not thinking it worth while to quarrel with my future amiable neigh- 
bour, I turned away without reply, and proceeded to survey the other 
spot to the left of my house, which had also been purchased for building 
on by another party. 

The same odious proceeding was going on here, namely, a cart-load of 
bricks was being deposited, and singularly enough here also a gentleman, 
whom I presently found was my second future near neighbour, was stand- 
ing looking on. He was a much younger man than Garvel, better- 
looking, better dressed. He bowed directly he saw me. 

** Mr. Beverley, if I mistake not,” he said, with an air of much politeness. 
‘* Allow me to introduce myself to you (Mr. Vernon) as one who proposes, 
as soon as he possibly can, to become your near neighbour. I am going 
to build a house here with all despatch.” 

“ T shall be much pleased, sir, to have you for a neighbour,” I replied, 
“but I confess to you, I think it a pity to both of us that you propose 
becoming so very near an one.” 

‘You mean our houses will be too close,” he observed; “ true, I have 
to make a thousand apologies; the fact is this, I have tried in vain to pro- 
cure an equally eligible site anywhere about here, and therefore I am 
forced back upon this. I can assure you, you shall not be interfered with 
in any way.” 

“Tam exceedingly obliged,” I said, much pleased with my new ac- 
quaintance’s manner ; “ your politeness is beginning to make me regard 
in a different light that at which at first I certainly felt vexed. Good 
morning.” 

The two houses were built in very short time. During the progress of 
their erection we became very intimate with their future occupants, 
though in totally different ways. Mr. Garvel seemed deliberately to set 

self to annoy us to the utmost of his power. He nearly frightened a 
couple of my youngsters out of their wits by giving them in charge to a 
police constable for trespassing in a field he had purchased, the previous 
proprietor having given them license to play in it, and they not supposing 


the change of ownership would make any difference. He appeared to 
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instigate his servants to quarrel with mine, so that their perpetual dis- 
putes were a ewe nuisance. He, by his look and manner, perfectly in- 
sulted my wife and myself whenever he met us. 

One night in summer, too, the whole family were aroused out. of sleep 
by a continuation of most terrific sounds, which turned out afterwards to 
be Mr. Garvel’s practising on the trombone just in front of our house. 
Having spoken my mind freely on the subject of this last nuisance to a 
person intimate with Garvel, I presume the latter was made acquainted 
with my indignation, for the next night the sounds were renewed with 
double force ; and on looking out we perceived Mr. Garvel and one of his 
servants, each with a trombone, vieing with each other, it would appear, 
as to which could produce the greatest volume of unearthly sound. And yet 
the odd thing was, that many people acquainted with this agreeable neigh- 
bour of mine—and good judges, too —assured me that Garvel really was 
“a worthy fellow, if you did but know him, but very odd, and very dis- 
agreeable to strangers, more was the pity.” ‘“ More was the pity, indeed !” 
we groaned as all these petty nuisances continued with unabated force 
and drove us to our wits’ end. 

Meanwhile our other neighbour, Mr. Vernon, came quickly to be 
regarded with favour and esteem more than proportionate to our dis- 
like of Garvel. He was a perfect gentleman—polite, well-mannered, 
pleasing in appearance, fascinating in address and conversation. 
When we became closer friends, [ found that he carried on a 
similar business to my own, and that he was desirous of meeting 
with a partner. So was I. I made inquiries, but could find no one 
who knew my friend much, or could speak decidedly to his respectability. 
He accounted for his want of acquaintances, by stating that he had 
been long abroad, and scarcely knew a soul in England. After due 
deliberation, I resolved to offer him a partnership. I did so, and he 
gladly accepted it. 

From this time Vernon was very much at my house, and began to 
p2y great attention to my daughter Emily, then about nineteen. The 
intimacy ripened. Vernon proposed to my darling—the matter was 
laid before her parents—much consultation took place—neither my wife 
nor I saw any objection, and Vernon was approved of as our Emily’s 
future husband. 

It was one evening prior to this event, that returning home, after a 
long and fatiguing journey, a sudden dizziness came over me, and I 
leaned against a tree, quite unable to proceed. I heard footsteps, and 
looking round, perceived my courteous neighbour, Mr. Garvel, close at 
hand. He evidently meant to pass me without notice, but struck, I 
suppose, with the ‘ines that was probably apparent in my looks, he 
stopped suddenly, and his countenance actually assuming a kindly air, 
said, mildly :— 

“Tam afraid you are unwell, Mr. Beverley ; if you are going home, 
perhaps you will accept the offer of my arm.” 

Pleased with his unusual manner, | (for I had never quarrelled with 
him, despite all his annoyances) readily accepted his offer, and we walked 
slowly on together. 

Presently, after hearing from me that the attack had quite gone off, 
he said, abruptly— 

“You must think me a very odd very disagreeable fellow, Mr. 
Beverley ?” 
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I certainly had ever considered him such, but not caring exactly to 
tell him so at the moment, I made no reply. 

“I believe,” he continued, in a saddened tone, “ that I have erred in 
you—that I ought to have observed you were one of a different stamp to 
the common mass whom I detest. Mine has been a chequered life. [ 
have been rich, and poor, and rich again. I have known severe 
illnesses, that would have killed most men. I have been cheated, gulled, 
defrauded, betrayed, deceived. 1 have had friends and relatives whom 
I have loved with all the passionate fervour of a heart capable of the 
intensest affection. I have seen them all—these friends and relatives— 
go down into the grave before me: and now I am alone.” 

I murmured comfort, not a little surprised at this abrupt display of 
feeling—-from Garvel, too ! 

«“ Ah!” he continued, with a bitter laugh, “that is the old story ; 
the folly of repining—the wisdom of manly endurance—the beauty of 
fortitude. It sounds well; but when all that we have loved is gone— 
when every friendly countenance that we have known in boyhood, man- 
hood, maturity, is hid from us in the grave—when memory is but a 
torture, recalling scenes and sounds which can never be again—fortitude 
may be talked of —” 

‘‘ And may be practised,” I interrupted. ‘I do not believe any man 
has ever yet been able to say that there was nothing left him in life to 
make existence not only endurable but even pleasurable.” 

“ Stay,” said Garvel, “| have not done. When I tell you that, set- 
ting aside these few friends and relatives of whom I have spoken, there 
has not been one individual I have met with in life, who has not plotted 
and conspired to injure me in some way ; that I have been, as I have 
told you, deceived and cheated, deserted in poverty, fawned on in pro- 
sperity, basely served in every way and manner, how can you expect a 
patient endurance of such accumulated ills. 1 hate the world—lI loathe 
its inhabitants—I see no redeeming feature in the universe—I see dark- 
ness and blackness enshrouding every object I behold—I see vice every- 
where and in everything—lI see vileness, running as a broad stream, 
spreading and deepening as it rolls onward: there is nothing but pollu- 
tion where’er I look. What second thought can there be of such a 
world ? Do you say, then, that 1 am wrong in regretting that I am 
not rid of it? I will be no suicide--I will stay my time—will wait my 
summons ; but the sooner it comes, the better; and the sooner this 
hateful mass of iniquity is finally withdrawn from my shrinking eyesight, 
oh, the better, the better I shall be pleased.” 

“T can hardly understand,” I said, musingly, more to myself than my 
companion, “ this high and haughty feeling in one who has descended 
to the playing upon his neighbour the singular and somewhat ill-natured 
pranks which I have to complain of against you.” 

“I dare say not,” replied Garvel, with a gloomy smile. “I ama 
my being, and perhaps the matter of which I have spoken to you 
may have done me some mischief here” (touching his forehead). ‘I 
commit those absurdities (you will smile) when in my gay moods, when 
my misanthropical feeling assumes an active form, and induces me to 
wage petty war with any whom I may have the power of annoying. But 
’tis very weak and very absurd, I grant. I will restrain the inclination 
in future. A thousand apologies to you for the inconvenience I have 
caused you ; I trust you'll forgive me.” 


“ Readily,” I replied, and then paused. J was greatly struck with my 
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companion. Instead of being a low coarse fellow, as I had supposed him, 
he now appeared to me a singular but striking character, whose in- 
firmities were to be sympathised with while mildly resisted, and who, if 
the morbid feeling that now oppressed him could be removed, would 
doubtless become again a happy and highly useful member of society. 

I would make an effort. 

“Mr. Garvel,” I said, “ that this world contains, unfortunately, a far 
greater proportion of evil than good is certainly true, but a healthy and 
properly regulated mind can _ always see enough of good in existence to 
constitute life a blessing, and redeem it from ‘the imputation of being a 
curse. We have darkness, but then we have also light ; we have night, 
but likewise have we day ; we have misfortunes, but we have a meed 
also of rejoicing ; sorrows, but also gratifications; frustrated endeavours, 
but likewise successful accomplishments of desired objects ; defeated ex- 
pectations, but also brightly fulfilled hopes. Whose sun is hopelessly set, 
whose vision of happiness irrecoverably broken and despised ? who can 
say that he is sensible of no pleasure, no enlivening emotion, but that all 
is utterly dark and gloomy, without hope of change this side the grave ? 
Oh my friend, yours may have heen a mournful lot ; ; you may have lost 
those whose existence about you shed a lustre upon your path, so that 
then the way never could grow dreary ; you may have known persee utions 
and harassing annoyances ; you may be subject still to grievances and 
SOITOWS ; but if in a right spirit you cast around you a hopeful searching 
glance, seeking to discover some balm and comfort for all this, you may 
open up a thousand sources of enjoyment untinged by pollution, un- 
tainted by iniquity. ‘The sun would cease to shine were the world 
become so bad that existence in it were a curse to any good man, but 
the bright luminary is not paled, the whole creation rolls on in its accus- 
tomed course, and while life continues to be bestowed it must continue to 
be a blessing.” 

He made no reply, and a minute more brought us to our journey’s 
end. Weshook hands in silence, and we parted. 

From that time Garvel was—not a frequent, but still an occasional 
visitor at my house. We had now begun to talk of my daughter's 
wedding-day, Vernon being highly impatient, and I believe Emily not 
less so. My two neighbours were introduced to one another, but to my 
oe a mutual antipathy seemed to spring up between them at first 
sight 

‘¢ What in the world caused you to become friendly with that very 
disagreeable individual ?” inquired Vernon of me afterwards. 

‘“‘ He has thrown off his disagreeable manner,” I replied, “ and ap- 

ars now in a new character. What have you to complain of in him?” 

* Oh—eh—why—well—there’s nothing certainly that I can point out 
exactl —but—ahem—I don’t like him.” 

ave you been long acquainted with your future son-in-law?” 
oiaa Garvel, after his introduction to him. 

“‘ Not a great while,”’ I replied, “ but long enough to induce i in me a 
sincere esteem for him.” 

“ Oh—eh—very well—for my own part I staat I must say—I 
don’t at all like him—not at all, sir.” 

One fine morning in December, 18—, some five or six urchins did, 
with malice aforethought, and full intent put in grievous peril the lives 
and limbs of such of ‘a majesty's sub) as might be passing that way, 
VOL. XV. 
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combine together to increase for the distance of some three or four yards 
the already dangerously slippery state of the footpath near to my house, 


by the making ivers slides, whereon the unwary traveller might place, 


his foot, and so sustain a great and alarming fall—occasioning thereby 
much merriment and cachinnation on the part of the evil-minded urchins 
aforesaid. The police-constable of the beat having attended and in- 
spected the works (as a government inspector might do a line of railway), 
and pronounced an approval of the skilful and satisfactory manner of 
their performance, retired behind a wall hard by, with the talented 
devisers and executors, to watch the trial trip about to be made by a 
certain luckless wight observed approaching. The fatal step was taken 
—away went the unfortunate traveller—and, after an agonising struggle, 
down he came with tremendous force; at which highly amusing occur- 
rence, vociferous shouts of laughter might have been heard issuing from 
behind the wall before-mentioned. Now it so happened that I was 
walking at the time not far behind the now prostrate pedestrian. Seeing 
him fall, I, without a thought of danger, ran hastily to the spot to raise 
him, and, of course, myself met with a similar fate; but while my com- 
panion in misfortune escaped unhurt, I fractured my leg in two places, 
and was conveyed home by the now repentant and alarmed policeman, 
groaning in agony. 

Then ensued a dreary time. Months of pain and suffering had pa- 
tiently to be borne, and all the inconveniences and annoyances attendant 
upon a protracted illness. I congratulated myself upon having secured a 
partner in my business, and a careful, skilful, steady partner too, as I 
judged Vernon to be. I was rendered somewhat uneasy, however, by 
observing, after I had been laid up some time, a singular restlessness and 
gloominess in my future son-in-law’s manner that could not but make me 
apprehensive that matters were not going on altogether so well in my 
absence asin my presence. But Vernon assured me I was mistaken, and 
though not satisfied, I could not press him further. I was very glad, 
however, when the long-looked-for day came when I was told I might 
venture into town, and having heard from Vernon that he would quickly 
follow me, I hastened to my place of business. 

Fer the better progress of my narrative, I must now record certain 
sayings and doings of other parties—to wit, Mr. Vernon and my daugh- 
ter Emily, which took place during my absence in the city, and which I 
afterwards in the main collected from the statement of one of the parties 
—to wit, my daughter Emily. . 

Vernon, when I had parted from him, ordered his carriage, directing 
that there should be placed in it sundry large trunks and packages which 
he mentioned. He then, during the fulfilment of his order, strolled out, 
proposing to saunter some little distance in the direction he intended 
Boing. He had not proceeded far before he overtook my daughter Emily, 

is afhanced bride, and which of the twain held the most ardent love for 
the other were difficult to say. 

* Gracious ! are you ill, Mr. Vernon ?” exclaimed Emily, whose quick 
eye immediately detected an appearance of severe suffering in his coun- 
tenance. 

“‘T am not well, it is true,” replied Vernon. 

“What is the matter?—how are you ill ?—have you any pain ?— 
pray send at once for advice—let me entreat you to return to the house 
your manner frightens me.” 
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“Tt is nothing—it will soon pass off, my dearest Emily. I have not: 
been quite well for some time.” 

“T thought not, though you would not own it. Tis the more reason 
why you should not delay a moment in seeking medical aid. Let us 
return together.” 

“T cannot—forgive me—I am expecting my carriage every moment 
—I must proceed.” 

“Tt is cruel of you, Charles,” said Emily, scarcely restraining her 
tears. ‘ Why not listen to my request—a very simple one ?” 

“‘ Because, as I have said, I cannot,” replied Vernon, in a voice little 
above a whisper. Then he added with an air of mildness that terrified 
Emily, “‘ It is useless—why delay the announcement, though it be death 
to make it? Hear me, Emily; to live without you will be existence 
certainly, but life shorn of every thing that can make it bearable. I shall 
breathe, but I shall do no more. ‘The bodily functions may go on, but 
the mind will be a chaos; the heart sensible of no emotion; I shall be 
indeed dead whilst living—shall be, Emily—for—for—O Heaven! the 
words choke me, yet they must be uttered—for, Emily, on this spot, at 
this moment, I must bid adieu to you for ever !” 

“Gracious Heaven, Charles! you who are in a few days to be my 
husband—-what—speak—quick—quick, Charles. What means it all ?” 

“] had thought to have avoided this,” he resumed, speaking more as 
to himself than to her. ‘ Oh that I had had strength to have torn my- 
self away weeks ago, as I should have done, but the bonds were too stron 
for me—the fetters of my deep love for thee, Emily, have held me fast, 
and I am here still. Dare I tell you what this means? I must—I will, 
Emily. During the time your father has been ill, 1, as his partner, have 
conducted his business. Opportunities presented themselves (as it seemed 
to me) of opening a very mine of wealth. I knew your father, cautious 
and prudent as he is, would not listen to the proposition to avail our- 
selves of them. In an evil hour I determined to make the speculation 
(with his property, Emily) without his knowledge or sanction. The 
speculation failed. Thousands were swept away at once. Thunderstruck, 
wretched, reckless, desperate, I renewed the game (going dreadful 
lengths to provide the funds still as on his account), and lost again. 
Emily—your father (hear me out) is beggared through me. I marvel 
he has not heard something of these proceedings from others, though L 
have taken every precaution to lull suspicion as to the real state of things; 
but now this day that he has gone to town, I doubt not that he will 
quickly discover ail for himself—and then, Emily—¢hen, he has it in his 
power to prosecute me as a criminal, and to entail upon me an exilement 
from my native land—and, Emily, from thee.” 

She had fainted, but presently recovered. 

“Emily,” continued Vernon, “ you do not spurn me—you do not 
thrust me from you—your manner encourages me. Dare I say what is 
on my lips? I dare—I will—I have wronged your father—but only 
in the desire to serve him—I swear it by Heaven, and by my love for 
you! But he will not listen—I know he will not. He is just, but strict 
and severe. He will crush me for what I have done, and though he ma 
not prosecute me as a felon, will cast me out, send me forth from all 
love and hold most dear. Yet, — jsten for a moment ; he would 
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surely.repent after awhile ; he would forgive me, and mourn that I were 
not with him, even as his son-in-law, as he had promised himself—he 
would—he would—Emily, fly with me now—let us be united—the storm 
will burst over us then, but no harm will come to either of us—and time 
will bring again calm and peace.” : 

“ Urge me not,” she replied, “ I cannot—dare not. 

“Then, Emily, farewell ! A foreign land must receive me—I go—and 
for ever!” ed : 
"But she clung to him and restrained him. He renewed his intreaties. 
She strove to steal herself against them—called upon herself not to listen 
to them—struggled to free herself from his warm embrace. 

The sound of wheels was heard. 

« Emily,” whispered Vernon, “ this moment decides our fate; consi- 
der—my carriage is just upon us—breathe but a word—murmur but—” 

«“ Heaven forgive me!” was the almost inaudible exclamation of the 
fainting girl. ‘The next moment the carriage was at their side. Emily 
was lifted in, Vernon placed himself beside her, and they were whirled 
away. 

In the meantime I had reached my office in the city and was deeply 
engaged in business matters. The clerks informed me at once of many 
important reverses and disasters which the firm had sustained during my 
illness, but of none of which | had heard from my partner Mr. Vernon. 
The circumstance agitated me considerably, because it was so completely 
his duty to have given me information of these matters, that I was at a 
loss in what light to view his concealment of them. The losses, too, 
were heavy, and it was clear we should be embarrassed on account of 
them. I waited most anxiously the arrival of Vernon at the office, but 
the hours passed away and still he did not make his appearance. I then 
sat myself down to ascertain carefully our exact position, and began 
entering a minute examination into the whole of our affairs. This 
brought about such a startling discovery that I actually fell back in m 
chair and gasped for breath. Vernon had deliberately, ruthlessly plun- 
dered me by carefully-concealed means the most dishonest and disgrace- 
ful—bringing him immediately within the grasp of the criminal law—of 
nearly all that I possessed. Large sums, as I have before said, had been 
lost in the usual course of business, mainly, as it appeared to me, through 
want of attention and prudence on the part of Vernon. But this was 
quite a different matter. The money here had been procured by the 
most sinister methods—without the knowledge of the Bc pens there 
was no record whatever as to the manner of its disposal. I was a ruined 
man. My guilty partner's absence led me to anticipate the worst; he 
doubtless had decamped with his booty ; I felt surprised he had not done 
so before. 

In the shortest possible time I was at home. The intelligence I 
brought, which I incautiously communicated immediately, in all its over- 
whelming force, to my inquiring and anxious wife, threw her into 
hysterics. Misfortunes never come alone. I had not been in the house 
a quarter of an hour before there arrived a messenger from our friend 
and neighbour, Mr. Garvel, to say that he (Mr. Garvel) having had 
occasion to call at an inn some miles distant, had there been positively 
informed that a gentleman and lady had not long ago arrived there in a 
carriage, the horses of which having been changed with the greatest 
possible despatch as was ordered ; the travellers had departed immediately 
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in a certain direction named. The host had added, that to the best of 
his belief the gentleman was a Mr. Vernon, and the young lady a Miss 
Beverley ; that, no doubt, it was a run-away match—more was the 
pity! Garvel had desired the messenger to say, that under the circum- 
stances he had deemed it right himself immediately to follow the 
fugitives; that he had no doubt he must quickly come - with them ; 
and that should the innkeeper’s statement, with respect to the identity of 
the parties, unhappily prove correct, he should take such measures for 
the separating them as might seem to him best, satisfied that he would 
have my hearty approval for so doing ; there, no doubt, being something 
wrong behind the curtain to have induced so improper a step. 

The reader may have a faint conception of my feelings, on hearing of 
this second calamity. But, thank Heaven! | was not overpowered. 
My wife had not yet recovered, but no time was to be lost. I sent for 
my nearest relative, ordered my best horse to be instantly saddled, and in 
a few minutes I was flying before the wind in the direction named by 
Garvel, 

Away I went at a slashing pace up hill and down hill, along roads 
oftentimes none of the best. One of the darkest nights I had ever been 
out in came on,—a thick fog was gathering,—and once or twice, by my 
horse stumbling over some unseen obstacle, I was nearly thrown from my 
seat. Still, on I kept at the same terrific pace, though conscious that by 
so doing I was placing my neck in great jeopardy every moment. An 
incident occurred on the road after I had travelled several miles, which 
by no means tended to soothe my spirits, or to give me a stouter heart. 
All of a sudden I was startled by dreadful screams uttered close beside 
me, and looking attentively (for the fog was now so dense that objects 
more than a yard or so off were quite imperceptible) | perceived the outline 
of some figure, apparently clothed in white, running at my side at a on 
swift pace, and uttering a succession of frightful yells, the like of whic 
I had never heard before. Soon after I was caught up by a horseman 
(for my animal was beginning to flag, and I could not continue my 
former yreat speed), who dashed at the object, and struck it to the 
ground. I could not refrain at this juncture from coming to a 
momentary halt, to inquire the particulars of so startling an affair ; and 
was then informed by the horseman that he was a keeper at a: lunatic 
asylum I had just passed, and his wretched captive, a madman, confined 
there, who had made his escape over the walls. 

I continued my journey, gathering from the people at each place 
through which I passed, the course taken in the first instance by the 
fugitives, and subsequently by Garvel. 

Suddenly, when proceeding at full speed, 1 came upon a farmhouse 
enveloped in flames, and surrounded by a crowd of people attempting to 
extinguish them. My horse, startled at the sight, reared up, and then, 
in spite of my utmost eflorts, jumped the hedge the opposite side of 
the road, ran with me along a field, a second time reared up, fell back- 
wards and rolled over me, rendering me quite insensible. 

When I recovered, which was not for some time, I found myself in 
bed at the little village inn. It appeared that the running away of my 
horse was perceived by some of the villagers, who hastened to render me 
assistance, but only arrived in time to/¥itness my accident. They im- 
mediately rescued and conveyed me fo the inn, and procured the attend- 
ance of a doctor, who found on examitation, that, though I had sustained 
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some severe contusions, particularly about the head, I was not otherwise 
hurt. Of course, however, I was quite unable to resume my journey, for a 
day, at least, and there | remained till towards the close of the next day 
in a state of mind bordering on frenzy. Late in the afternoon I heard a 
carriage stop at the door of the inn and its occupants alight, as I judged 
from the sound of voices. From some fortunate chance, | presume, there 
must have been mentioned to the travellers the circumstance of my acci- 
dent (I had acquainted the host with my name), for in another moment 
the bed-room door opened, and my neighbour Garvel seized me by the 
hand. 

“ There, there,” said my worthy friend, “don’t say a word—all done 
—right—quite right.” 

Not being altogether satisfied with this rather indefinite statement, I 
entreated him at once to inform me of what had been done, and what 
was “all right—-quite right.” 

“ He had arrested the fugitives,’”’ he said, “the last evening at a place 
some distance off. He immediately presented himself before my daugh- 
ter Emily, who repented now of the step which she had been induced to 
take, overpowered for the moment by the vehemence of her affection, 
and carried away by the passionate entreaties of the unworthy Vernon.” 

It appeared that they had intended pursuing their journey all night, 
and being united in the morning. A female attendant for Emily had 
been lighted on in one of the places through which they passed, and 
accompanied them in the carriage. My sorrowing daughter, in the 
Pay of Vernon, declared her intention of returning home ; and Vernon 

imself, actuated (as Garvel really believed) by a real unwillingness to 
induce her to persevere in a step, which only the fury of his passion had 
impelled him to recommend to her in the first instance, assented without 
opposition to her so doing. Vernon then, in answer to Garvel's ex- 
pression of wonderment as to the reasons which could have induced the 
unworthy proceeding of which he had been guilty, seeing that the day was 
near at hand when he was to have been properly and openly united to my 
daughter, took the latter aside and repeated to him the true story of his 
further unhappy conduct, with respect to business matters, which he had 
previously told to Emily. 

“Is it true?” asked Garvel, earnestly, taking my hand. 

“ It is true, my dear friend,” I replied, “but | am careless about that 
at the present moment. I can think of nothing but the mercy of my 
daughter being thus saved from misery and wretchedness.” 

It was arranged I should not see Vernon in my present weak state ; 
but that as he professed himself deeply repentant, and as his errors in both 
cases appeared to have arisen from an unfortunate vehemence of temper 
and abandonment to passion rather than from a set disposition to evil— 
and as, moreover, he intimated an earnest desire to see me—we would the 
next morning proceed homeward all together, and the meeting should 
then take place. Emily I received back at once to my arms ; but while 
freely forgiving her, could not forbear pointing out, with some severity, 
the lamentable weakness of which she had been guilty. 

The arrangement was carried out, and about the middie of the next 
day we reached Richmond. Vernon we left, of course, at his own 


house, The Joy of my wife, of course, at seeing us back again, and on 


appy deliverance of her daughter, was unbounded, and 
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neighbour positively smiled and looked happy, and declared he knew a 
different feeling that night to any he had been conscious of for years. 

Vernon's man-servant came running in when it was near midnight in 
great agitation and distress, desiring to see me instantly. He was ad- 
mitted into the parlour. 

Oh, sir,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ my poor master—it is all over.” 

“ What is the matter ?” I inquired. 

“ He is gone, sir.” 

“Gone !” we all exclaimed. 

“He seemed very unhappy when he returned in the middle of the 
day, and would take no dinner. He paced about the dining-room for 
near an hour—the next hour he sat quite still, and we could not hear 
him move. He would have no tea. We thought we heard him groan, 
and then to our surprise we fancied afterwards we heard him sing. 
About half an hour ago he rang for his candle, and when I brought it he 
said, quite in a cheerful way, that he had decided on leaving this part, 
and going into another country. He went up-stairs, and then, sir, we 
heard a loud report. We ran to the room; our poor master’s brains 
were scattered about the floor, and he was quite dead; so I suppose the 
country that he meant was that from which neither you nor I can fetch 
him back.” —~—— 

Garvel offered me most liberal assistance in the retrieving my affairs ; 
and I freely availed myself of his proffered aid. I am enjoying my old 
prosperity, and so am happy on that score. My daughter Emily is well 
married, and my other children are growing up stout and strong, and 
well-disposed. I am happy on that score, too. Garvel is still my near 
neighbour, but he has puiled down, at a great expense, his einer 
residence opposite my house (restoring to us the splendid view), and now 
lives in the house that was Vernon’s. He is my constant companion, 
and my sincere friend. 

It is New Year's day ; we sit a cozy party round the fire, talking of 
years gone by and time to come. I have just reminded Garvel of his 
old notion with respect to the all-pervading wickedness of the world and 
the worthlessness of this present existence. He smiles at the recol- 
lection. 

** What think you now,” I inquire. 

“Don't chuckle in triumph,” is his reply ; “my views are but mode- 
rated ; it is but a poor world, it ‘s but an insignificant existence at the best, 
but we must not repine, we may do much to remove the shadow lying 
across our path, and render our way less gloomy. The worst of itis, we 
don't set towork. As a nation on as individuals we are too apt to settle 
down in dreary desponding mood, contenting ourselves with groaning 
over evils instead of seeking for their cure. Now, on this, another New 
Year’s day, new spirit should be begotten within every breast, new con- 
fidence arisein every heart, men should determine to go on. In all matters, 
both little and great, improvement should be vigorously sought. Perse- 
verance should be the cry through all time. Then would evil be defeated 
and good would triumph—then would vice fall prostrate and virtue stand 
upright—then would misery recede and happiness advance—then would 
morality increase and crime diminish—then would mind be cultivated 
and passion restrained—then, indeed, pright peace, plenty, and prosperity, 
fairly be expected to reign among gs—then might we with reason look 
to become a happy, intelligent, and God-fearing people.” 
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POOR TOM BUNT. 
A SEA STORY. 
By Wniui1m H. G. Kineston, Esa. 


Beavwieu River, though little known to fame, possesses beauties of 
no ordinary kind, and yet I suspect that not ten of the many thousand 
persons whose eyes meet these pages, have ever floated on its tranquil 
waters, or wandered along its fertile banks. - [ may venture, therefore, 
to describe it. It is a stream whose embouchure is on the coast of Hamp- 
shire, opposite the Isle of Wight, and about midway between South- 
hampton and the pretty little town and port of Lymington. It takes 
its rise amid the sunny glades and green slopes, the majestic time-worn 
oaks, and dense groves of the far-famed New Forest, now the largest 
which merry England boasts. After winding its way slowly onward for 
some miles beneath the umbrageous shelter of the forest trees, with many 
a deep pool where the fat tench delight to live, it hurries through a wild 
open heath till it passes beneath the walls of the old Manor House, 
then through the arches of a long and low bridge, when it expands into 
a broad and beautiful piece of water (at least when the tide is in), its 
banks on either side broken into little points and bays thickly covered 
with trees of many varied tints and graceful forms. Thus it runs on, 
more like an inland lake than a salt water river, till gradually widening 
and deepening, it finds its way into the broad expanse of the Solent sea. 
On the west bank of the river stand some hoary ruins, the remains of 
the beautiful abode of the pious and wealthy monks of Beaulieu, till 
they were driven forth to wander exiles in strange lands, while their pro- 
perty was confiscated by the eighth Henry of England. A few gable 
ends and crumbling walls, used to support cow-sheds, and certain under- 
ground chambers unknown to the public, sre all that remain of the 
venerable pile. Changed indeed is Beaulieu. 

Within the memory of many of the tenants of the neighbouring farm- 
houses, it boasted of a Royal dock- yard, where several noble ships of war, 
which afterwards carried the victorious banner of England into strange 
seas, were built ; but now not the sound of a solitary carpenter's saw or 
hammer is heard, except for constructing a pig-shed or repairing a fish- 
ing-boat, and a lobster dredger or a smuggling cutter are the only 
vessels one meets. Some years ago, a pretty neat little cottage stood 
not far from the water's edge, inhabited by an old woman and her grand- 
niece. 

Betsy Turner was one of the prettiest girls I ever saw, that is to say, 
a perfect rural beauty of the true Norman race, who abound in that part 
of Hampshire, nut-brown maids with dark flashing eyes, and rich rub 
lips ; and she was as good and modest too as she was handsome, can 
she did not pride herself on being either one or the other. Now Betsy 
had a lover, in which she was perfectly right, as he was a fine, dashing, 
good-looking young fellow, and few would think the worse of her for it, 
however much the girls might envy her. Tom Bunt loved Betsy with 
all his heart, and she had given him hers in return. He was a sailor, 
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and aright good one too, the most active aloft, the first to go to the 
weather earing in a squall, the most fearless in danger. ‘Tom had made 
several voyages before he lost his heart, and had brought home plenty 
of the rhino, but he was open-handed, and the greater part of it soon 
went, till somehow or other Betsy and he found themselves, one fine 
Sunday afternoon, walking home together through a quiet green lane. 

Tom told his love, and took Betsy’s hand in his, and his heart almost 
jumped up his throat when she did not withdraw it; and when he after- 
wards ventured on a kiss, though she blushed, she did not grow angry, 
but rather the contrary. Thus Tom Bunt and Betsy Turner plighted 
their troth. Then it was Tom first began to regret he had not saved 
his money. The little he had remaining would scareely support him and 
his wife for a few months in the way he thought she deserved. Betsy’s 
aunt, too, would not hear of her marrying a man who had not money 
to keep her as she had been spieitanieh 

‘No, her niece should never marry a sailor who would go and 

leave her a widow, or as good as one, and perhaps never come back 
again.” 
This made poor Tom very sad. In this humour, as he was walking 
home by himself aftera severe lecture from the old lady, he met an acquaint- 
ance, Dick Dounton by name, the owner of a fast arte lugger long well 
known to the revenue cruisers. In fact, Dounton was one of the most 
daring smugglers about the island. The king’s cutter had watched for 
him year after year in vain ; he was so sharp a fellow, and had so many 
artful dodges, that they could never catch him. 

** Well, messmate, Tom Bunt, ho, ho,—where away now, why so down- 
cast, man ?”’ he sung out, as Tom was about to pass him with a slight 
salutation. 

Tom knew that Dounton was a free-trader, yet, though he had never 
done any thing in the smuggling line, it welt not be expected that he 
should look on it as a very heavy offence. Tom could not do Jess than 
heave to, and shake Dounton by the hand. 

** Oh—nothiug, nothing,” he answered : “ one can’t always be singing, 
you know.” 

“Oh, come now, you can’t deceive me by hoisting false lights,” re- 
plied Dounton, “ youv’e got a sweetheart, man, and she hasn’t been kind 
to you.” 

i No, no, not so bad as that neither; she loves me more than I de- 
serve, but it’s the want of the rhino that bothers me. I wish I knew 
a I could double my gold as the merchants do, to satisfy the old 

of Oh, is that it 2?’ exclaimed Dounton, with a whistle; “come into 
- ‘Jolly Rover,’ and we'll talk the matter over with a pipe and glass 
of ale.’ 

Into the bar of the “Jolly Rover” they went, and Tom opened his 
heart to Dounton, and Dounton told Tom how he might not only double 
his fortune, but make it ten times as large in a few weeks with only a 
little trouble and danger. The proposal seemed so tempting to the lover's 
imagination, that before they parted, Tom had engaged to embark all 
the money he had saved in a smuggling speculation with Dounton. One 
trip across the channel would do the jobsand he would then forswear smug- 
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ing, marry Betsy, and live quietly at home attending to their farm and 
is fishing-boat. He forgot the old saying, “ that there’s many a slip 
between the cup and the lip.” 

Betsy was surprised to see him come back in such high glee the next 
morning. When, however, he told her of his plan, she looked grave, and 
endeavoured to dissuade him from it, but his arguments were so powerful 
that at last love triumphed, and she consented to let him go. She also 
had been taught to look upon smuggling as a very venial offence ; every 
body, more or less, around her, was engaged in it, and small was the 
quantity of liquor in any of the neighbouring farm-houses or pot: houses 
which had ever paid duty. 

Behold Tom Bunt then on board the Skittish Kitty lugger, Richard 
Dounton, master, on his way across channel to Cherbourg. Dounton, it 
must be known, was not a man of capital, or he would long since have 
made his fortune. He was employed by the great London house of 
Sneak, Cheat, and Chouse, who took the shark’s portion of the profits ; 
he got the minnow’s, and as ill-luck would have it, whenever he had saved 
up a little money, aud made a venture of his own, he was unfortunate, 
and had to throw his cargo overboard to avoid the risk of being con- 
demned. His employers also always kept him deep in their books. 
He was a useful man to them. 

On her passage across, the Skittish Kitty was chased by a cutter, but 
as she had nothing in her, Dick hove her to, that he might have the plea- 
sure of giving the king’s officer the trouble of going on board. 

“‘ What, after your old tricks again, Master Dounton,” said the mate 
of the cutter, as he stepped on board, for they had often met with the 
same sort of feelings that the cat encounters the cur who lives in the 
neighbouring house. 

** T don’t know what you means by my old tricks, sir,” answered Dick, 
looking as innocent as a quakeress, ‘ I'm out piloting, as lawful a calling 
as dodging after smugglers, I take it.” 

The officer having satisfied himself that there was nothing to warrant 
him in stopping the Shittish Kitty, allowed her to proceed on her 
voyage. 

The Skittish Kitty had her cargo on board in a few hours, consisting 
chiefly of tubs of spirits, and bales of silk, with her crew considerably 
increased by a number of Frenchmen, who were engaged to assist in 
working the goods. Dounton was too knowing a hand to take the same 
course he had made in going, so he kept away to the westward, intending 
to come in through the Needles with the first of the flood, which would 
make about nine in the evening. 1t was late in the autumn, and the days 
were getting short. 

The first part of the time during this run across the weather was fine, 
but, as the day drew on, dark clouds gathered up from the south-west, 
and it came on to blow great guns and smallarms. They made the land 
about Portland early in the day, so that it was agreed that it would be 
expedient to heave the lugger to, and wait till it grew darker before they 
attempted to run in at the Needles. 

“Just the weather one wishes for, Tom. You're in luck, man,” 
said Dounton, as the boat pitched her bows into the foaming seas. 
“Only | wish there was a little less wind, and it was rather darker. 
Howsomdever, if it comes on to rain hard we shall do well.” 
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The lugger, it must be understood, was hove to under her mizen and 
fore stay-sail, with her head to the southward of west. She was just 
outside the Race, with Portland Head on her lee-bow, and the Shambles, 
a dangerous ledge of rocks, over her quarter, while astern, lighted up b 
the rays of the setting sun, as it shone for an instant beneath a bank of 
heavy clouds, could be seen in the far distance the lolty snow-coloured 
cliffs of the Isle of Wight. Portland and Weymouth Roads were thus 
just open on her beam, as she lay a little to the southward of the clear 
way between the Shambles of which | have been speaking and the Race, 
though well outside and clear of both dangers. 

“‘ We didn’t heave to a bit too soon, Tom,” said Dounton, addressing 
his mate, as he held on by the mizen rigging. 

* Old Davy has sent a fresh hand to the bellows,,and we are going to 
have a rough night of it.” 

“So I think,” answered Tom, who was, however, thinking much more 
of his Betsy and the happiness of seeing her, after he had landed his 
cargo safe. We've a light boat and plenty of sea room, howsomdever, so 
except luck’s cruelly against us, we shall have nothing to complain of.” 

“It’s very dirty up to windward, though,” observed Dounton. ‘* Look 
out, my lads—here comes some fresh salt for your jackets.” 

As he spoke, a heavier sea than usual came tumbling towards them, 
and though the little vessel rose bravely over the bulk of it, the spray 
flew on board, drenching their pea-jackets thoroughly. The sun went 
down and the gale blew stronger than ever, the clouds grew thicker, the 
rain came down in torrents, and the night became darker and darker, 
till it was impossible to see beyond the end of the lugger’s little stump 
of a bowsprit. The crew were all on deck, for it was not a time for an 
one to remain below, and they were endeavouring to shelter themselves 
from the spray and pelting rain by crouching under the weather bulwarks 
of the little vessel. Some of the best eyes on board were employed in 
looking out to see if possible where they were driving, or to give notice, 
so as to avoid any vessel coming up channel. 

At last the waning moon arose, and as she broke through the clouds 
her light fell on the canvass of a large cutter close aboard them. 

“The Stag, and no mistake !” exclaimed Dounton. Up with the helm, 
there’s a lull now, let draw the mizen sheet. Stand by to hoist the fore- 
sail—ready with the main halliards there. It’s better to run her under 
water than to be taken. Huzza, my boys, she’s rae before it.” 

With such exclamations he encouraged his crew, who, backed by Tom, 
flew to obey his orders. 

In the heavy sea there was then running, the risk of keeping away was 
very great. A tremendous wave came rolling towards the vessel as her 
broadside was exposed to it, and even the bold smugglers held their 
breath. It rose above the bulwarks, and, like a victorious foe scaling the 
walls of a beleaguered city, rushed along the decks. 

“ Hold on, for your lives hold on!” shrieked Dounton. 

The men seized whatever was nearest to them to secure themselves. 
Two were not in time, and the furious waters carried them over the lee 
bulwarks. 

“There goes Poor Tom Bunt’!” exclaimed the skipper; but another 
wave rising at the instant, dashed“up the lee side of the vessel, and 
washed one of the men back again. ‘The hatchets were battened down 
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and the scuppers open, or it would have been all up with the Skittish 
Kitty. She was now before the wind with the dark white crested seas 
toppling up astern and ready to break over her poop. 

“‘ Hoist away the mainsail,” sung out Dounton. 

“ Ay, ay, up with it, my boys,” answered a seaman swaying on to the 
halliards with a will. 

It was the voice of Poor Tom Bunt. The sea had washed him on board 
again. 

othe king’s cutter, which when first seen was much closer, reefed with 
mainsail and storm jib, evidently running into Portland Roads for shelter, 
was now seen dead before the wind with square sail set, in eager chase. 
Neither pursuers nor pursued thought of danger; one thought only of 
making a rich prize, the other of saving their property and escaping, or of 
being sent to serve on board of a man of war. 

As soon as the cutter had made all the sail she could venture to carry 
she got a gun forward and began firing at the lugger ; but she might as 
well have attempted to hit the moon in that heavy sea, for the shot fell 
now into the waves, now on one side, now on the other, and sometimes 
flew high over their heads. 

*‘ She’s determined to show us where she is, at all events,” said Doun- 
ton, laughing, ‘‘ but if any on us is hurt, her skipper will have to pay for 
it. How does he know that we’ve got any contraband on board ?” 

Tom was a brave fellow, but as he stood leaning against the thick main- 
mast to shelter himself from the rain, and thought of his own Betsy, of 
the dreadful death he had just escaped, heard the roaring of the angry 
waves around him, and saw the flashes of the cutter'’s guns, the first time 
he ever had guns with the flag of England flying over them turned 
against him, he repented of having engaged in the unlawful undertaking. 
He felt that he was on the wrong side, and he vowed never again to have 
any thing more to do with smuggling. It was too late, however, now to 
recede, and he must take the consequences. 

Away the two vessels tore through the foaming sea, and as the rain 
ceased and the atmosphere became more clear the Needles’ lights were seen 
shining brightly over the lee bow. Dounton and his crew considered that 
their best chance of safety was to keep the open sea. Something might 
carry away a spar on board the cutter, or we woth her mast, while if they 
once got inside the Wight other cruisers might be brought down upon 
them. Few even of the oldest sailors on board the lugger had passed a 
night of more anxiety and danger. 

The Stag was one of the fastest and finest cutters in the service, and 
though in a wind the Skittish Kitty would have beaten her in her long 
tacks, before it they were nearly equal. 

As the night drew on, the wind fell considerably and the sea went 
down, thus lessening the smuggler’s chance of escape. The morning 
broke just as they had opened the Nab light and Dunnose had risen over 
their quarter. 

“Never say die while a shot remains in the locker,” was Dounton’s 
motto, and he stuck to it, and though the Stag continued blazing away 
at him he did not dream of giving in. With daylight, however, her aim 
was more certain and her shots came nearer and nearer the mark ; one 
came right through the mainsail, another struck her quarter, on which the 
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consequences to expect, began swearing, and crying, and tearing their 
hair in evident trepidation, exclaiming that they must give in, and show- 
ing other signs of mutiny. 

“ Hold your jaw, you jabbering monkeys, and go down below,” ex- 
claimed Dounton, in a rage; “ but if you talk of giving in while we've a 

lank to stand on, I will send every one on you to blazes, I will.” 

The Frenchmen, though not understanding the whole of this elegant 
harangue, comprehended its tenor, and were soon under hatches. Doun- 
ton was at the helm, Tom tended the main halliards in case it was neces- 
sary to lower the mainsail, the rest of the Englishmen bestowed them- 
selves as well as they could out of harm’s way. Dounton had been turn- 
ing many an anxious glance over his shoulder as the cutter grew more 
distinct, through the gray light of morning, but yet it was impossible for 
the people in one vessel to distinguish what was going forward in the 
other. He now called Tom aft. 

“Tom,” said he, ‘it’s no use, we hav’n’t a chance of escaping. The 
game’s all on their side, do ye see. If we might give ’em shot for shot 
it would be different, so before it’s light enough for ’em to make out what 
we're about we must have the goods up and heave ’em overboard. 
There’s no help for it.” 

Poor Tom heard this decision with a heavy heart, but he saw the neces- 
sity and the alternative of being sent to sea, and losing his property at 
all events. 

The matter once decided on, there was no time to be lost, so all hands 
set to work, and got the cargo up. Cases of silk, bales of tobacco, kegs 
of brandy, all went overboard into the greedy sea. rh pr however, 
was rapidly advancing on them as the work proceeded, and the clouds 
breaking away, objects became more distinct than was altogether agree- 
able. Lightened of her cargo, however, the little vessel flew faster than 
ever before the breeze but so unfortunately for them did a shot from the 
cutter, which carried away their main halliards, and their main yard came 
tumbling down on deck. The smugglers hurried to repair the damage, 
but the accident gave an immense advantage to the cutter, and another 
shot coming on board wounded a Frenchman. 

This was more than his compatriots bargained for, and making a rush 
aft, they put down the helm, notwithstanding Dounton’s efforts to pre- 
vent them, and luffed the vessel up into the wind. 

All chance of escape was now gone, though if the mainsail had been 
ready to hoist they might have gone off in the wind’s eye; with many a 
curse on the heads of the Frenchmen, they hove the lugger to as a sign 
that they had given in. 

The cutter accordingly sent a boat’s crew on board under the command 
of the mate, who immediately set to work to splice the main halliards. 

“ Hoist away the mainsail,” sung out the officer, while one of the 
revenue men went to the helm. 

“J don’t exactly know why you comes on board my vessel, Mr. Hicks,” 
said Dounton, “ but take care with that mainsail, them luggers is ticklish 
craft.” 

“T'll tell you what I’m about, Mr. Dounton, I’m going to pick up 
some of those tubs we saw you heave overboard not ten minutes ago,” 
answered the officer. 4 
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“You must have sharp eyes then to see what never happened,” an- 
swered Dick, boldly. é 

The officer, who had been long in the service, and knew all the smug- 
gler’s tricks, cocked his eye at him and laughed. 

“You mistake me for Mr. Green, my man, but you are wrong,” he 
observed. “ Look out for that tub there—there’s another one.” 

Several were got on board. ‘The cutter was equally successful in her 
search, and in a short time both vessels were running past St. Helen’s on 
their way to Portsmouth. 

Dounton had been several times before in prison, but poor Tom felt 
deeply his loss of character, his loss of fortune, and more than all his loss 
of Betsy, from whom he knew, if the vessel was condemned, he must be 
long separated, if he did not lose her altogether. 

At length the trial came on before the inspecting commander of the 
district. Several of the cutter’s crew swore positively that they had seen 
the tubs thrown overboard, and never lost sight of them till they were 
picked up, while Dounton declared as boldly on his oath that not a tub 
or a bale had ever been on board his craft since he last left Beaulieu 
river, all his crew corroborating his statement with the exception of one. 
He, moreover, asserted, that he had gone out piloting, that he had fallen 
in with an American ship, and piloted her into Cherbourg, and that 
he had taken the Frenchmen on board to assist him in navigating his 
vessel. Nobody, however, in court believed him. 

The only man who refused to swear falsely was Tom, and nothing 
could induce him to say a word till the Skittish Kitty and her crew were 
condemned ; he then acknowledged the justice of his sentence, and, by the 
advice of his counsel, threw himself on the mercy of the court. 

The president was a young officer, who was himself just about to 
marry 2 very charming girl, and he too knew poor Tom’s history. Every 
body was interested in his favour. 

“ It was his only fault,” said his counsel. ‘“* He was enticed by the false 
representations of that notorious smuggler, Dounton, and think of the 
grief, the misery of the poor girl to whom he was about to be united, 
when he is torn from her.”’ Stern justice, however, triumphed over all 
the softer sympathies of the judge, and Poor Tom Bunt was condemned 
to serve his majesty afloat. 

Tom behaved like a man. ‘I’ve served his majesty before, and I’m 
ready to serve him again, and to do my duty too,” he observed, turning to 
_ judge, “and I am grateful to those who have spoken kindly in my 
avour. 

The frigate was then ready for sea, and Tom was drafted on 
board her. The day following she went out to Spit Head with the Blue 
Peter flying at the mast-head. 

I “fers been ordered a passage in the frigate out to Malta, and I 
soon recognised among the seamen my friend Tom Bunt, whom I had 
known at Beaulieu. A day or two before we sailed, Tom was doing some 
duty or other aloft, when a wherry with two women in her came along-side. 
One was very old and ugly, the other young and very pretty, and they 
inquired for Tom Bunt. 

Tom’s name was passed along the decks, from thence into the tops, 
and at last he heard himself called. A glance below told him who was 
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there, for the eye of true love is keen of sight; and his duty being con- 
cluded, down he came by the main topmast back stay, quick as lightning 
upon the deck. Betsy thought not of the officers in their cocked hats, 
their gold epaulets and swords, of the marines in their red coats, of the 
numbers of seamen standing round, but rushing forward to meet him, 
threw her arms round his neck and burst into tears. Tom too forgot 
where he was in the pleasure of meeting her and at this mark of her affec- 
tion, and he endeavoured to soothe her to the best of his abilities, and at 
length succeeded. 

“We must part, Betsy, dear; but time slips by, you know, as a ship 
glides through the water before a stiff breeze, and I shall soon be back 
again.” 

- May heaven preserve you, Tom, for if you were to die my heart 
would break,” sighed Betsy. 

“Never fear, my girl, never fear,” answered Tom. ‘ Remember, 
Betsy, ‘ There’s a sweet little cherub who sits up aloft to take care of the 
life of poor Jack.’ He'll watch over me and bring me back to you.” 

“ And you will not forget your Betsy, Tom.” 

“ Forget, you, Betsy!” exclaimed Tom, in a tone almost of reproach. 
“No my girl, a sailor's heart is soft, they say, but depend on it, it takes 
many a salt sea to wash away from it the picture of the girl he loves. 
In the battle or the gale, on land or on shore, in sunshine and calm, I'll 
not forget you, Betsy.” 

“ Nor I you, Tom.” 

And thus they parted, for it was time for Betsy and her aunt to 
return to the shore. 

The following day we sailed, and had a fine run as far as Gibraltar. 
Tom Bunt proved himself one of the best men in the ship ; the most active 
aloft, the most fearless in danger, he was the favourite of all his mess- 
mates, and esteemed by his officers, After we passed through the Gut 
the fine weather forsook us, and a heavy gale came on which blew away 
most of our sails out of the bolt ropes. The sea had been calm and 
shining as glass, and not acloud was to be seen in the clear deep blue sky, 
when suddenly a small dark cloud arose down to leeward in the south- 
east, every instant growing bigger and bigger, till it formed a thick 
black bank, which rolled on towards us. The third lieutenant, the officer 
of the watch, was not so wide awake as he might have been or he would 
have been prepared. The sun had just set and darkness was coming on. 
Fortunately the captain came on deck to take a look at the weather. 

“‘ Why what is that, Mr.—? What have you been about not to call 
me !” he exclaimed, ‘“ All hands on deck and tion sail,—rouse up, my 
men, rouse up, we have not a moment to lose.” The men flew aloft. 

“Tacks and sheets, let fly, brail up, haul down. Be smart about it, 
my lads.” 

Such were the orders which issued from the voices of the officers as 
they hurried forward to their stations. 

The captain prognosticated the truth. Not a moment had we to spare; 
indeed, as it was, we were too late to save the sails. Suddenly the atmo- 
sphere became dark as ink, except when the white glistening foam was 
seen driving along the surface of the troubled sea. Waves, as if by 
some sudden eau of their own, rose up ina mad dance. The roar- 
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ing of the unseen blast was heard. It struck the noble ship; her tall 
masts quivered and bent, and, unable to stand its fury, she went over be- 
fore it on her beam ends. hai 

‘Up with the helm,” shouted the captain. “ Let fly every thing aft. 
Brail up the spanker. Now she feels it. 

The pressure of the after canvass being taken off, her head slowly 
turned from the wind, and, righting herself, away she flew before it, a sad 
contrast to the neat and gallant ship she had a few moments before 
appeared. Her main topmast was gone, and her fore and mizen top 
client masts had both also been carried away, while her canvass streamed 
in ribbons from the yards, and her running rigging was flying out and 
lashing the shrouds and masts in fury. 

As the frigate righted herself, that dreadful ery arose, and was passed 
from mouth to mouth, “ A man overboard, aman overboard.” 

‘‘ Lower away the starboard quarter boat,” sung out one of the offi- 
cers, and numbers of volunteers rushed to the falls. 

“ Hold fast,” cried the captain. ‘ No boat can live in this sea. Let 
go the life-buoy.” 

“It’s gone!” exclaimed a midshipman, who had wisely not waited 
for orders, and as I looked over the taffrail I saw the bright light 
shedding its beams ‘around through the darkness, and I fancied 
that I saw a human figure hanging to it. How dreadful must be the 
fate of that unfortunate wretch, I thought. It were far better had he 
sunk at once amid the boiling surges than to linger on, as he probably 
will do, till he wastes away with hunger and thirst—a speck on the 
ocean, how can it be expected that any ship will pass near him till too 
late to bring him assistance. “ Man, man,” a voice borne on the tempest’s 
blasts seemed to whisper in my ear, “never mistrust the mercy of 
providence,—a swallow falls not to the ground without the will of 
God.” 

Away we flew before the squall; the voices of the officers and men 
blending with the whistling of the wind, the lashing of the waves, the 
flapping of the torn canvass and slackened ropes, to create a tumult, the 
like of which my ears had never heard. 

‘Who saw the man go?” asked the captain, after the ship had been 
got somewhat to rights. 

“| did, sir,” answered a main-topman. ‘ He was on the main-topsail 
yard-arm, and was shaken off by the sail when the topmast went.” 

** Who was he ?” asked the captain. 

No one was able to answer. 

“Call the names of the main-topmen over,” said the captain. 

The men were all at their stations. Several answered to their names, 
but when that of Tom Bunt was called, no one answered. Tom never 
shirks his duty. Alas! alas! It must have been he. Such was the 
fate of Poor Tom Bunr. 

The gale lasted all that night, but towards morning it moderated, and 
7 the end of the forenoon watch the sea was as calm and the sky as 
clear as it had been before the squall. The temper of the weather har- 
monises well with that of the inhabitants of those southern climes. 
Before we reached Malta we contrived to repair damages, to rig a new top- 
mast, and to put all ataunts, so that, when we entered the harbour, no 
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one would have suspected the disaster we had encountered. I spent two 

ears in that little military hot-house and then returned to England. I 
had got several small things which were found in poor Tom's kit, and 
which I had claimed that I might preserve them to give to Betsy when 
I got home. I accordingly took an early opportunity to start off on a 
fishing excursion to Beaulieu, that I might offer this slight consolation to 
the poor girl. 

I had no difficulty in finding the cottage where she dwelt, for I 
remembered it well, but it struck me that a wing had been added to it 
since I was last there. There was a little flower-garden in front of the 
cottage, and I stood at the wicket, irresolute, how I should commence 
talking on the painful subject to the unhappy girl. While thus medi- 
tating the door of the cottage opened, and a fine buxom young woman, 
with a curly-headed laughing infant in her arms, advanced towards me. 

I regarded her earnestly—I rubbed my eyes, for I could scarcely believe 
my senses, for there stood Betsy, a smiling matron, before me. That 
curly-headed boy too. There was no mistaking whose child he was, for 
he was her very image, and as | live there was another on the stocks 
ready to be launched. 

“Oh woman ! woman!’’ I exclaimed to myself, “this is your boasted 
constancy. Why the poor fellow could not have slept: in his ocean 
grave many months before she had forgotten all abouthim. Well, well,” 
I thought, “I always knew the sex, false, fickle, changeable, high or low, 
rich or poor, it is always the same. Talk of rural virtue, it doesnot exist, 
and the vices of the city are only made coarser and more disgusting.” 

** Please, sir, what do you require?” asked Betsy, hearing me speak, 
and not recognising me. 

I was half inclined to turn away, but I did not. 

* Oh, you don’t know me, Betsy ; some people's memory is very 
short,” I answered, gruffly. 

On this she drew nearer, and opening the wicket, looked me in the 
face. 

“ Oh dear, sir, I beg pardon, sir, I did not see it was you. Pray come 
in and rest yourself—my good man will be so happy to see you.” 

On this, dancing the little curly-headed boy in her arms, she led the 
way into the cottage. 

** Here, Tom, Tom,” she exclaimed, speaking to some one in another 
room. ‘ Here, here, there’s Mr. come to see us.” 

“ Well, she’s faithful to the name, however,” I thought, “I suppose 
she made that her excuse.” 

Just then the door opened, I started back at the sight of an appari- 
tion, for there stood before me the full-sized ghost. of poor Tom Bunt. 

“Well, he’s made a rough my i ek rer for a ghost,” was the 





thought which passed through my mind. I however instinctively held 
out my hand, and an honest palm which had nothing of the phan- 
tom about it was respectfully pressed to mine. 

“Speak, Tom, is it you, or your ghost, or any body else, I see before 
pe sn Batty thinks d I’m pretty certain it’s not my ghost, 

“ Why, sir inks it me, and I’m ce it’s not m 
tho  entinns dying, and I’m still rh peice it’s not cr else, 
because I don’t think she'd love any body else as she loves me, so I can’t 
but help thinking it is myself, sir.” 
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On this Betsy laughed and Tom laughed, and I laughed, and the 
curly-headed boy set up a huge crow of delight, though it was not likely 
he understood his father’s wit. : 

“It’s him, sir, I’m pretty certain of it now, sir,” put in Betsy, “but 
when I first saw him, I took him for a ghost too.” 

«‘ Till he convinced you he was not,” I added. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, blushing, and looking at him affection- 
ately, “ he took good care to show me he wasn’t.” 

“So 1 should think. But tell me, Tom, by what miracle you were 
saved from the dreadful death to which I fancied you were consigned.” 

“ Why sir, it’s a long story, but I'll make it as short as I can,” replied 
Tom. ‘ You must know, sir, when the ship hove on her beam ends and 
1 was washed off the lee main topsail yard arm, I thought it was all over 
with me, for I knew no boat could be lowered in that sea to pick me up, 
when suddenly I saw a bright light burst out just before me, and I found 
that some one had let go the life bouy. I swam up to it and easily con- 
trived to secure myself to it. I did, however, feel forlorn, for away flew 
the ship throug! the darkness, leaving me alone on the dark stormy sea. 
At first I expected nothing but death, and thought I might as well 
let go at once as hangon there till I died by inches, but then I recollected 
that a brave man never gives in while there is life, besides, even then, it 
was pleasant to think of Betsy, and her love for me; so I made myself 
fast to the life buoy, and determined to hope for the best. Before the 
light of morning broke, the squall had blown over, and the sea had gone 
down, so having nothing else to do, I went tosleep. I awoke much 
refreshed, and rubbing my eyes looked about me, for I could not tell 
exactly where I was and how I had got there. When I remembered, I 
cast my eyes in every direction, in hopes of seeing land, but there was 
nothing but water and sky, for as you know, sitting as I was, with my 
head only a couple of feet above the water, I could not see very far. 

**At last the sun came out and dried my clothes, but 1 was very 
hungry, and would have given any thing for a mug of water. As how- 
ever I was feeling in the pocket of my jacket, I found the best part of 
a biscuit which I had stowed in at supper time, and two quids of tobacco. 
This made me thankful, for I knew this would keep body and soul toge- 
ther for a day or two at least, and I thought too, sir, of the old song 

There’s a sweet little cherub who sits up aloft 
To take care of the life of Poor Jack. 

“T several times during the day fell asleep, and dreamt sweet dreams 
of Betsy, and my home, and of the green fields and woods of Beaulieu, 
and when | awoke I felt quite happy and began to wonder when the ship 
would appear which was to pick me up, for I made as certain that she 
would come, as if I had chartered her. However, the sun went down 
again, I was still alone, so I munched a bit of biscuit, and took half of my 
last quid, and made myself fast to pass another night. It was the long- 
est l ever spent. The silence was the most awful part of it. The sea 
was as smooth as glass, and the life buoy floated without making a ripple 
in the water, so that my own breathing sounded quite loud to my ears. 
I was half asleep and half awake the best part of the time, and I cannot 
tell you now the strange thoughts which came into my head, and the 
stranger sights I saw, and sounds too I heard. Betsy says it was all 
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fancy, and because I’d an empty stomach ; and perhaps she is right. At 
last, the morning came again, and the sun rose, and I finished my last bit 
of biscuit, and put my remaining quid into my mouth. The sun rose 
higher and higher, and with the sun fortunately a breeze sprung up, for 
which I was thankful, as 1 knew no vessel was likely to fall in with me 
while the calm lasted. It was about the end of the forenoon watch, as 
far as I could judge by the sun, when, as I was looking round to see if I 
could make out a sail, I spied the royals of a brig just rising above the 
horizon. 

‘«‘] kept my eyes fixed on her, to make sure she was standing my way. 
The wind was from the eastward and she was running right before it with 
studden sails alow and aloft. The top gallant sails and topsails next 
appeared, and on they came till I could see down to the foot of her courses. 

ow was the time I| felt most anxious lest the people on board shouldn't 
see me, because | was so low in the water. 1 hailed as loud as | could, 
but there was so much noise on board that they couldn’t hear me, though 
I could almost hear them speaking to each other. 

“T took off my hat, with my handkerchief made fast to it and waved 
it in the air, shouting at the top of my voice. No one saw me and she 
flew by me. I thought all was over with me, when | saw her studden 
sails taken in, royals and top gallant sails furled, and her main topsail 
laid to the mast and a boat lowered from her quarter. Then my heart 
did jump into my mouth, and I felt as if I was going off intoaswoon. I 
and my life buoy were soon on board, and in a few hours I was myself 
again. 

oP Do you know, sir, a little child was the only living being who saw 
me on board the brig, and he took me for some odd fish floating on the 
waves and pointed me out to his father. The brig was a fine Liverpool 
merchantman, homeward bound, and had on board a gentleman and his 
lady, and the little boy I spoke of, their only child. The gentleman was 
a lord, and they were very great people, with heaps of money, and had 
the cabins all to themselves. The lady was beautiful, and good, and kind ; 
it was like having an angel on board to see her, and her boy was a fine 
manly little fellow, just as Tommy there will be some day. She loved 
her child a hundred times more than herself, and would any day have 
died for him, I am sure. 

“ Well, after we got outside the Straits and had shaped our course 
for England, it happened that Master Adolphus and his mother were on 
deck while my lord was below, when he sent for his lady to look at some 
curiosity he had been examining in the cabin. Though it was blowing 
fresh and there was a good deal of sea on, we were making fine weather 
of it by running before the wind with che thing set alow and aloft. 

“ What does the youngster do, however, when he saw no one watching 
him, than try to climb up into the main rigging. Just then my lady comes 
again on deck, when the boy, knowing he was doing what he ought not, 
got frightened, and letting go his hold, fell right back into the sea. Never 
shall 1 forget the scream of terror the poor lady gave, and if some one 
hadn't prevented her, she would have jumped in after her child. I was 
forward at the time, and was just going aft to take care of the boy, so 
when I saw what had happened, of course over board [ went after him. I 
had my shoes and jacket off, so I f° easily, and watching for the poor 
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child as he should appear above the waves, I got hold of him before he 
sank, for his pettionate kept him afloat. I kept the child’s head above 
water as well as 1 could, but was wishing for my life-buoy, when to my 
joy | saw some one heave it to me over the taffrail. 1 managed to get 
hold of it and climbing on it with the child, I held the little fellow up to 
his mother who was looking at us and wringing her hands in despair. 
When she saw that her boy was safe she fell back into her husband's arms 
and fainted. They were some time heaving the brig to and lowering a 
boat, but at last the boy and I got safe on board again, and it was a plea- 
sant thing to give him back into his mother’s arms. 

“ Well, to make a long story short, my lord and lady were very kind 
to me, and called me the preserver of their child, and said it was a blessed 
day when I and my life-buoy came on board, and that the hand of Provi- 
dence was init, though, of course, as you know, sir, I would have done the 
same for any human being who had gone overboard, even for the black 
cook’s nigger boy, and as to the hand of Providence being in it, I never 
could make out where the hand of Providence is not. I said something of 
this sort to my lord just to show him that Ididn’t think I had done any thing 
out of the common way, so as not to impose on him you know, sir. He how- 
somdever smiled i 4 said he wished the world acted as I did, and when 
we reached England he got me regularly discharged from the service, and 
told me to go down to Beaulieu to see Betsy, for he knew about her, as 
he had managed to worm all my story out of me, even all about my 
smuygling trip, and how I was sent to sea when I was taken and parted 
from her. Well you may be sure I was glad enough to go down to Beau- 
lieu, and gladder still when I found my Betsy as fond and pretty as ever ; 
for as the news of my going pote wl | not having reached England, she 
was spared the misery of believing I was lost. She was looking out for me 
too, and so was her aunt, for some one had prepared them, it appeared, for 
my coming, which was strange, but what I thought stranger still was, that 
Betsy told me that two days before, a gentleman had come down and 
asked her name and learned all about her, and then told her that the day 
she married me she was to have fifty pounds a year; so, sir, as there was 
nothing now to prevent it, we were spliced three weeks afterwards. We 
often heard, too, from my lady, who once came over from the island, 
where she was staying, to see Betsy, and proud we were to receive her. 
She smiled and talked, and when iA looked at Betsy, told me I wasn’t 
too flattering a painter, and when Tommy there was born she sent a parcel 
for him with fifty pounds in it to his mother, and told her it was to begin 
his fortune. 

‘*[ now, sir, with Betsy's aid, have taken to farming, and succeed 
very well ; and I amuse myself by taking a trip now and then over to the 
island and fishing a little, but never, as long as I live, will I ever have any 
thing to do with smuggling. 

“‘Dounton, you know, sir, deserted from his ship and took to the old 
trade again; his cutter was last winter run down in the channel, in a gale 


of wind, it is supposed, for neither she nor any of her crew have since been 
heard of.” 


With a very 


different feeling did I return home to that which led me 
to Beaulieu to console Betsy for the loss of Poor Tom Bunt. 

















THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Matizpa M. Hays. 
Cuarter XXIV. 


THe night grew darker and darker ; the wind kept rising, and our 
two fugitives had continued walking with difficulty for more than half an 
hour, now upon stony paths, now amidst the briars and long grass, when 
the rain suddenly began to fall with extraordinary violence. As yet, 
Consuelo had not said a word to her companion, but seeing that he was 
growing anxious for her, and was seeking a shelter, she at last said :— 

“ Fear nothing for me, monsieur ; I am strong, and am only grieved 
to see you expose yourself to such fatigue and anxiety for a person who 
is nothing to you, and who knows not how to thank you.” 

The unknown made a movement of joy as he perceived an abandoned 
hovel, in a corner of which he succeeded in placing his companion under 
cover from the torrents of rain. The roof of this ruin had been re- 
moved, and the space protected by a recess in the masonry was so small, 
that unless he placed himself close to Consuelo, the unknown was forced 
to remain in the rain. Nevertheless, he respected her situation so far as 
to withdraw from her that he might remove all fear. But Consuelo could 
not long endure to accept such abnegation. She called him to her, and 
seeing that he persisted in remaining where he was, she quitted the 
shelter herself, saying in a tone, which she intended should be joyous,— 

‘Every one in his turn, Monsieur le Chevalier; I can well afford to 
get wet. You shall go and take my place, since you refuse to share it 
with me.” 

The chevalier wished to reconduct Consuelo to that place which was 
the object of so generous a dispute ; but she resisted him. 

“No,” said she, “I will not yield. I see well that I offended you 
to-day by expressing a desire to quit you at the frontier. I ought to 
expiate my fault ; I hope it will cost me a good cold.” 

The chevalier yielded, and placed himself in shelter. Consuelo, feeling 
that she owed him reparation, placed herself at his side, though she was 
humiliated at the idea of appearing to make him advances ; but she pre- 
ferred rather to appear light than ungrateful, and resigned herself, in ex- 
piation of her fault. The unknown understood this so well, that he 
remained as far from her as the space of two or three square feet would 
allow. Leaning upon the rubbish, he even affected to turn away his 
head, that he might not embarrass her, or seem to be emboldened by her 
care for him. Consuelo was delighted that a man condemned to silence, 
and who condemned her to the same up to a certain re should under- 
stand her so well, and at the same time make himself understood. 
Every moment increased her esteem for him, and this singular esteem 
made her heart beat so violently, that she could scarcely breathe in the 
atmosphere heated by the breath of this man so incomprehensibly 
sympathetic. At the end of a quarter of hour, the heavy shower 
so far subsided as to allow our two travellers to return to their road ; 
but the paths, soaked through, had Axécome almost impracticable for a 
woman. The chevalier, with his ifmperturbable bearing, for some mo- 
ments allowed Consuelo to slip ab@ut and save herself from falling at 
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each step by clinging to him. But suddenly, impatient at seeing her 
fatigue herself, “4 took her in his arms, and carried her like a child, 
though she did not fail to reproach him; but these reproaches did not 
amount to resistance. Consuelo was fascinated and over-ruled. She 
journeyed on through the wind and storm, carried by this gloomy cava- 
lier, who resembled a spirit of night, and who crossed ravines and bogs, 
with his burden, with as rapid and assured a step as though he had been 
of an immaterial nature. ‘hey arrived thus at the ford of a small river; 
the unknown sprung into the water, lifting Consuelo higher and higher 
in his arms, in proportion as the ford became deeper. 

Unfortunately, this water-spout of rain, so heavy and sudden, had 
swollen the course of the rivulet, till it had become a torrent, which now, 
troubled and covered with foam, ran on with a gloomy and sinister mur- 
mur. ‘The chevalier was already up to his waist in water, and, in the 
effort he made to keep Consuelo above the surface, it was to be feared 
that his feet, sunk deep in the mud, might fail him. Consuelo was 
alarmed for his safety. ‘ Suffer me to drop,” she said, “ I know how to 
swim. In the name of Heaven, set me down! The water continues 
swelling ; you will be drowned.” 

At this moment, a furious gust of wind struck one of the trees 
upon the shore towards which our travellers were directing their steps, 
which, dragging with it an enormous mass‘of earth and stones, for a mo- 
ment opposed a natural dyke to the violence of the current. Fortunately, 
the tree had fallen from the river, and the unknown had just began to 
breathe, when the water, forcing itself a passage through the obstacles 
which opposed it, flowed in so powerful a current that it was almost im- 
possible to struggle against it. He stopped, and Consuelo tried to dis- 
engage herself from his arms. 

“ Let me go,” said she, “ I will not be the cause of your death. Talso 
have strength and courage! Let me struggle through the water with you.” 

But the chevalier pressed her to his heart with renewed energy. 
One would have thought that he meditated perishing there with her. 
She was afraid of this black mask, of this silent man, who, like the 
Ondines of ancient German ballads, seemed desirous to draw her beneath 
the gulf. She dared no further resist. For more than a quarter of an 
hour longer, the unknown combated against the fury of wind and waves, 
with a cool determination truly frightful, ever supporting Consuelo above 
the water, and gaining one foot of ground in four or five minutes. He 
reflected upon his situation with calmness. It was as difficult to recede 
as to advance; he had passed the deepest part, and felt, that in the 
movement he must make to return, the water might overpower his resist- 
ance and deprive him of his footing. At last he reached the shore, and 
continued walking without permitting Consuelo to walk with him, and with- 
out even stopping to take breath, until he heard the whistle of Karl, 
who was anxiously awaiting them. Then he deposited his precious bur- 
den in the arms of the deserter, and fell senseless to the ground. His 
breathing only escaped in heavy sobs; it seemed as though his chest 
would burst. 

“ Oh, my God, Karl, he is dying!” said Consuelo, throwing herself 
- re chevalier. “See! it is the death rattle! Take off this mask, it 

eshim.... 


_ Karl was about to obey, but the unknown, with difficulty raising his 
icy hand, stopped that of the deserter. . : 
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“ Right,” said Karl, “my oath! signora, I have sworn that even 
should he be dying before your eyes, I would not touch his mask. Run 
to the carriage, signora, bring me my gourd of brandy, which is on the 
box; a few drops will revive him.” 

Consuelo epiasiesia to rise, but the chevalier detained her. If he 
must die, he desired to die at her feet. 

Still right,” said Karl, who, spite of his rude exterior, understood 
the mysteries of love! (he also had loved!) “ you will take better care of 
him than I can. I will go and fetch the gourd. Stay, signora,” he 
added, in a whisper; “ I believe if you love him a little, and have the 
charity to tell him so, he will not allow himself todie. Without that, I 
will not answer for it.” 

Karl departed, smiling. He did not altogether share in the terror 
of Consuelo; he saw that the oppression of the chevalier already began 
to subside. But Consuelo, terrified, and believing that she was assisting 
at the last moments of this generous man, threw her arms around him, 
covering with kisses his broad forehead, the only part of his face which 
his mask left uncovered. 

“ Oh, mon Dieu!” said she, “take this off! I will not look at you, 
I will withdraw ; at least you will then be able to breathe.” 

The unknown took both Consuelo’s hands, and placed them upon his 
heaving breast, as much that he might feel their soft warmth, as to take 
away her desire of relieving him by removing the mask. At this 
moment the whole soul of the young girl was in this chaste embrace. 
She remembered what Karl had said to her in a half playful, half tender 
manner. 

“ Do not die,” she exclaimed, to the unknown, “oh! do not die; do 
you not feel that I love you ?” 

She had no sooner said these words, than she thought she had said them 
inadream. But they had escaped her lips spite of herself. The cheva- 
lier had heard them. He made an effort to rise, fell upon his knees, and 
embraced those of Consuelo, who melted into tears, she knew not why. 
Karl returned with his gourd. The chevalier refused this favourite 
specific of the deserter, and, leaning upon him, reached the carriage, 
where Consuelo seated herself at his side. She was very uneasy at the 
probable consequences of his wet clothes. 

“‘Fear nothing, signora,” said Karl, “ M. le Chevalier has not had 
time to get chilled. I will wrap him in my cloak, which I took care to 
put into the carriage when I saw the rain coming, for I feared one of you 
would get wet. When thick dry clothes are put over wet ones, heat may 
for some time be preserved. It is like being in a warm bath, and that 
is not unhealthy.” 

“But do you, Karl, do the same,” said Consuelo, “take my cloak, for 
you have got wet in attending to us.” 

“Oh! I,” said Karl, “ my skin is thicker than yours. Put 7 cloak, 
too, upon the chevalier ; wrap him up well, and even if I kill this poor 
horse, I will conduct you to the relay without being frozen by the way.” 

For an hour Consuelo held the unknown in her arms, while her head, 
which he had drawn upon his bosom, renewed the warmth of life better 
than all the receipts and prescriptions of Karl. At times she examined 
his brow, warming it with her en the perspiration with which it 


was bathed might not grow chill. en the carriage stopped, he pressed 


her to his heart with a strength whidh clearly proved that he was in the 
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fulness of life and happiness, then hastily let down the step, and dis- 
appeared. 

"eauie found herself beneath a species of cart-shed, face to face 
with an old servant, half peasant, half waiter, who carried a dark lantern, 
and who conducted her by a path bordered with hedes, past a house of 
mediocre appearance, to a pavilion, of which he closed the door behind 
her, having first made her enter without him. Seeing a second door 
open, she penetrated into a little apartment very clean and simple, com- 
posed of two rooms; a well warmed bed-chamber, with a good bed, 
standing ready, and another room, lighted with wax candles and supplied 
with a comfortable supper. She remarked with sorrow that there was 
but one cover ; and when Karl came to bring her parcels and offer his 
services at table, she dared not tell him that all she desired was the com- 
pany of her protector to supper. 

“Go, eat and sleep yourself, my good Karl,” said she, “I want for 
nothing. You must be more tired than I.” 

“T am no more tired than if | had just come from saying my prayers 
by the corner of the fire with my poor wife, to whom may God give 
peace! Oh! how I kissed the ground just now when I found myself 
out of Prussia, though I know not if we are in Saxony, Bohemia, 
Poland, or China, as they say at M. le Comte Hoditz at Roswald.” 

“But how is it possible, Karl, that, travelling upon the box of the 
carriage, you did not recognise one of the places we have passed ?”’ 

“‘ Apparently, because I have never come this way before, signora; 
moreover, | know not how to read what is written upon the walls and 

sts ; in short, we stopped at no town or village, but always changed 
res in some wood, or the court-yard of some private house. Then 
there is a fourth reason, which is that I gave my word of honour to M. 
le Chevalier not to tell you, signora.” 

“ You should have begun with that reason, Karl; I should have made 
no further objection. But, tell me, does the chevalier appear to be ill ?” 

** Not at all, signora; he comes and goes in the house, where, truly, 
he does not seem to me to have much to do, for I see no one here but an 
old talkative gardener.” 


“Go, then, and offer your services to him, Karl. Run, and leave 
” 
me. 


“ But what shall 1 do? He has refused them, ordering me to wait 
only on et 

“ Well, wait upon yourself, then, my friend, and pleasant dreams to 
you upon gee liberty.” 

Consuelo went to bed with the first dawn of morning ; and when she 
had risen and dressed, her watch showed her that it was two o'clock. 
The day was clear and brilliant. She tried to open the blinds, but in 
both apartments found them closed by a secret spring, like those of the 
postchaise in which she had travelled. She then endeavoured to go out ; 
the doors were bolted on the outside. She returned to the window, and 
distinguished a small meadow. Nothing announced the vicinity of a 
town or frequented road. ‘he silence in the house-was complete; out- 
side it was only interrupted by t . 
on the roof, and from time to 
barrow in the garden-walks, to 
tened mechanically to these sounds, 
of the echoes of rustic life. Consu 


he hum of insects, the cooing of pigeons 
time by the plaintive sounds of a wheel- 
which her eye could not reach. She lis- 
agreeable to an ear so long deprived 
elo was still a prisoner, and the care 
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which was taken to hide her situation from her caused her some uneasi- 
ness. But she was resigned for some time to a captivity whose appear- 
ance had in it so little that was harsh, and the love of the chevalier did 
not cause her the same horror as that of Mayer had done. 

Though the faithful Karl had recommended her to ring, as soon as she 
should be up, she was unwilling to disturb him, judging that he had need of 
longer repose than herself. She feared above all to wake her other 
travelling companion, whose fatigue must, she thought, be excessive. 
She passed into the neighbouring apartment, and instead of the repast of 
the preceding evening, which had been removed without her perceiving 
it, sw found the table covered with books and implements of writing. 

The books tempted her but little; she was too much agitated to make 
use of them, and as in the midst of her perplexities she found an irresisti- 
ble pleasure in retracing the events of the preceding night, she made no 
effort to abstract her thoughts. By degrees, the idea occurred to her, 
since she was still retained in secret confinement, to continue her journal, 
and, by way of preamble, she wrote this page upon a single leaf. 

“Dear Beppo, it is for you alone I renew the recital of my strange 
adventures. Accustomed to speak to you with that freedom which 
conformity of age and similarity of ideas inspire, I can confide to you 
emotions which my other friends might not solanmel. and which, doubt- 
less, they would judge more severely. ‘This beginning will make you 
guess that I do not feel myself exempt from faults; I am saidlatek of 
them in my own eyes, though at present I am ignorant of their tendency 
and results. 

“ Joseph, before telling you how I escaped from Spandau, (which, in 
fact, is nothing to me in comparison with what now occupies my thoughts, ) 
I must tell you... how can I tell you?... I know not myself! Am 
Idreaming ? Yet I feel my breast heave, and my heart tremble, as though 
it would quit my bosom to mingle with another soul . . . Stay, | will tell 
you all simply, for all is comprised in one word ; dear friend, | love! 

‘*‘T love one unknown, a man whose voice I have never heard. You 
will think me mad, and with good reason. Is not love a serious mad- 
ness? Listen, Joseph, and do not doubt my happiness, which surpasses 
all the illusions of my first love at Venice, a happiness so intoxicating 
that it prevents me from feeling shame at having so quickly and foolishly 
accepted it, spares me the fear, that I have bestowed my affection un- 
worthily, and removes all doubt of its not being returned. Oh! this is 
because I am loved, I feel it so well!... Be assured that I am not 
deceived, and that I love this time, truly, dare I say wildly ? a not ? 
Love comes to us from God. It does not depend upon ourselves to 
kindle it in our bosoms, as we kindle a torch at the altar. All my encea- 
vours to love Albert (he whose name I no longer trace but with trembling) 
failed in lighting this ardent and sacred flame ; since I have lost him, I 
have loved his remembrance better than I ever loved his person. Who 
knows how I might now love him, if he could be restored to me ?.. .” 

Scarcely had Consuelo traced these last words than she effaced them, 
not sufficiently perhaps to prevent their being still read, but enough to 
do away with the terror of having had them in her thoughts. She was 
greatly excited ; and the truth of her love was betrayed, spite of herself, 
in her most secret thoughts. She tri vain to continue writing, that 
she might thus explain to herself the mystery of her own heart. She found 
no expression by which to render thg shades of feeling affecting her, but 
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those terrible words, “ Who knows how I might love Albert now, if he 
could be restored tome?” . : ; 

Consnelo knew not how to deceive herself ; she had believed in her love 
for the memory of a dead man ; but now life was glowing in her bosom, 
and a real passion annihilated an imaginary one. 

She tried to read what she had just written, that she might calm 
her troubled spirit. As she did so, she found nothing but disorder, and de- 
spairing of sufficient calm to continue, feeling, likewise, that the effort 
produced fever, she crumpled the written sheet in her hand, and threw it 
upon the table, till she should have an opportunity of burning it. Trem- 
bling like one guilty, her face flushed, she walked up and down with 
agitation, no longer conscious of any thing, but that she loved, and that 
it no more depended upon herself to doubt it. 

Some one knocked at the door of her bedchamber, and opening it, 
Karl appeared. His face was flushed, his eye disturbed, his jaw heavy. 
She thought him ill with fatigue, but quickly understood from his replies, 
that he had made somewhat too free, on his arrival in the morning, with 
the wine and beer of his hospitable entertainer. This was Karl's sole 
fault. A certain quantity rendered him confiding to excess; any thing 
more might render him terrible. Fortunately, he had confined himself 
to the dose of confidingness and benevolence, and the effects of it still 
remained with him, even after having slept the whole day. He raved of 
M. le Chevalier, he could not speak of any thing else. M. le Chevalier 
was so good, so humane, had so little pride with poor people! He had 
made Karl sit down vis-a-vis to him, instead of allowing him to serve at 
table, and he had forced him to share his repast, giving him his best wine, 
knocking glasses with him each time, and drinking glass for glass like a 
true Sclavonian. 

‘* What a pity he is only an Italian,” said Karl, “he deserves to be a 
Bohemian; he carries his wine as well as myself.” 

‘* Perhaps that is not saying much,” replied Consuelo, but little pleased 
with the aptitude of the chevalier to drink with valets. But she imme- 
diately reproached herself with looking upon Karl as inferior to herself or 
her friends, after the services he had rendered them. Moreover, it was 
beyond doubt that he might hear her spoken of that the chevalier had 
sought the society of this devoted servant. Karl’s conversation showed 
her that she was not deceived. 

“Oh, signora,” he continued, artlessly, ‘this worthy young man is 
madly in love with you, he would commit crimes, even meannesses for 
your sake !” 

“*T can dispense with his doing that,” replied Consuelo, to whom these 
expressions were displeasing, though doubtless Karl did not understand 
their full force. ‘Can you explain to me,” she continued, “ why I am 
80 closely confined here ?” 

“Ch! as for that, signora, even if I knew, I would rather cut m 
tongue out than tell you; for I have given my word of honour to the 

valier not to answer any of your questions.” 
wi a you, Karl! then you love the chevalier better than you love 

‘Oh, no! I did not say that ; but as he proved to me that it is for 
your interest, I ought to serve you spite of yourself.” | 

“* How did he prove it to you?” 

“I know not, but I am quite convinced. In the same way, signora, 
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ne has charged me to lock you up, to watch over you, in one word, to 
keep you a prisoner, and in secret, until we shall have arrived at our des- 
tination.” 

“ We do not remain here, then ?” 

“We depart at night. We shall travel no longer by day, that you 
may not be fatigued, and for other reasons which I know not.” 

** And you are to be my gaoler all this time ?” 

“‘ As you say, signora ; I have sworn it upon the Testament.” 

“ M. le Chevalier is amusing himself ; but I must make up my mind to 
submit to you rather than to M. Schwartz, Karl.” 

“ And I will take better care of you,” replied Karl, laughing with a 
good-humoured air. “ By way of beginning, signora, Iam going to 
prepare your dinner.” 

“T am not hungry, Karl.” 

“Oh! that is impossible ; you must dine, and make a good dinner, 
too, signora, such are my orders, such are my orders, as Maitre Schwartz 
says.” 

“ If you imitate him in every way, you will not at last oblige me to dine. 
It .was very easy to make me pay on the morrow for the dinner of the 
preceding day which he had conscientiously preserved.” 

“That was his way of doing business. Mine is different. The profits 
concern M. le Chevalier. He is not avaricious ; he gives gold liberally. 
He must be famously rich, or else his fortune will not go far.” 

Consuelo caused a light to be brought, and retired into the neighbour- 
ing apartment to burn her writing. But she sought for itin vain ; it was 
nowhere to be found. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


A FEW moments after, Karl returned with a letter, the handwriting of 
which was unknown to Consuelo, and of which the followingis nearly the 
contents :— 

“I quit you, perhaps never to see you again. I give up three days 
which might still have been passed near you, three such days as in all 
probability | shall never again find in the whole course of my life! I re- 
nounce them voluntarily. It is aduty. You will one day appreciate the 
holiness of my sacrifice. 

“Yes, I love you, I love you wildly! and yet I know no more of you 
than you know of me. Do not then thank me for any thing I have done 
for you. I have but obeyed supreme orders, I have but accomplished the 
duties of my charge. Remember only the love I bear you, and which I 
can prove but by departing. This love is as respectful as it is violent. 
It will be as lasting as it has been sudden and unlooked for. I have 
scarcely seen your features, I know nothing of your life ; but I feel that 
my soul is yours, and that I can never withdraw it from you. Were 
your past as sullied as your brow is pure, you would be none the less 
respected and loved. I go with my heart full of pride, joy, and bitter- 
ness. You love me! How shall I support the idea of losing you, if 
the terrible will which governs you and me should condemn me to this? 
- ... I knownot. Yet, at this moment I cannot be unhappy ; spite of 
my fears, I am too completely intoxicated“with your love and my own to 
suffer. Even if I must seek you in vain through my life, I shall never 
regret having met you, having tasted im your kiss a happiness which will 
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leave with me eternal regrets. Neither can I lose the hope of finding 
you some day once more; and if it be but for a moment, though I should 
receive no other evidence of your love than this kiss so holily given and 
returned, I shall think myself a thousand times happier than I was before 
I knew you. j “ 

“ And now, angelic girl, oppressed and bewildered spirit, do you also 
remember without shame, without terror, those short, divine moments, 
when you felt my love pass into your heart. You have said it, love 
comes to us from God, and without Him it depends not on ourselves 
either to stifle or kindle it. Were I unworthy of you, the sudden in- 
spiration which obliged you to return my embrace would be none the less 
celestial. But that Providence which protects you would not allow the 
treasure of your affection to fall upon a cold and selfish heart. Were I 
ungrateful, this impulse on your part would be but a noble and misplaced 
instinct, but a holy inspiration lost. I adore you, and whatever I am, 

ou are not mistaken in believing yourself beloved. You have not been 
profaned by the beating of my heart, the pressure of my arm, the breath 
of my lips ! Our mutual confidence, our blind faith, our imperious trans- 
port, raised us, in one moment, to the sublime abandon which a long 
passion sanctifies. Why regret it? I know there is something alarming 
in this fatality which has drawn us towards each other. But it is the 
finger of God! we cannot mistake it, I take with me this terrible secret. 
Do you also keep it, confide it to no one. Beppo might not, perhaps, 
comprehend it. Whoever this friend may be, I alone can respect you in 
your folly and venerate you in your weakness, since this weakness and 
this folly are equally mine. Adieu! it may be an eternal adieu! And 
yet, according to the world, I am free, and, as it seems to me, you are 
free also. I can never love any other than you, and do you take care that 
= love not another. . . . . But our fate is no longer in our own hands. 

am bound by eternal vows, as you doubtless will shortly be; at least, 
you are in the power of the Invisibles, and it is a power without appeal. 
Adieu, then, . . . . my heart is breaking, but God will give me strength 
to accomplish this sacrifice, and one yet more rigorous, if any such exist. 
Adieu, . . . . adieu; Oh, God, have mercy upon me!” 
: 1g letter, without signature, was written in a disguised or trembling 
and. 

“Karl !"’ cried Consuelo, pale and agitated, “it is the chevalier who 
gave you this ?” 

“ Yes, signora.” 

“ And he wrote it himself ?” 

‘Yes, signora, and not without difficulty. His right hand is 
wounded.” 

“Wounded, Karl ? seriously ?” 

“Perhaps. The wound is deep, though he does not seem to think 
much about it.” 

“ But how did he get thus wounded ?” 

“Last night, when we were changing horses, before we gained the 
frontier, the near horse wanted to be off before the postillion had 
mounted. You were alone in the carriage; the postillion and I were 
four or five paces off. The chevalier held the horse with the strength of 
a devil and the courage of a lion, for it was a terrible animal.” 


“Oh! yes, I felt some violent concussion. But you told me it was 
nothing.” 
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‘‘T did not see that M. le Chevalier had wounded the back of his 
hand against one of the buckles of the harness.” 

“‘ Always serving me? And tell me, Karl, has the chevalier quitted 
the house ?”” 

“‘ Not yet, signora ; but they are saddling his horse, and I have just 
made up his portmanteau. He says you have nothing to fear now; and 
the person who is to take his place near you has already arrived. I 
hope we shall see the chevalier again before long, for it would grieve 
me very much if I thought otherwise. Still he will promise nothing, 
and to all my questions, replies, ‘ Perhaps J’ ” 

‘‘ Karl, where is the chevalier ?” 

“T do not know, signora. His room is near here. Shall I tell him 
from you—” 

“ Tell him nothing ; I will writetohim. No....tell him that I desire 
to thank him....to see him for a moment....Go, make haste, I fear 
he is already gone.” 

Karl went out, and Consuelo immediately repented having entrusted 
him with this message. She said to herself that if the chevalier had 
only kept close to her during the journey, in cases of absolute need, it 
was doubtless because he had engaged to do so with the singular and 
dreaded Invisibles. She determined to write to him; but scarcely had 
she traced and then effaced a few words, when a slight noise anil her 
raise her eyes. Then she saw sliding aside a panel in the wainscot, 
which formed a secret door of communication with the closet where she 
had written and a neighbouring apartment, doubtless that occupied b 
the chevalier. ‘The wainscot, however, was only withdrawn far iaaeah 
to allow passage te a gloved hand, which seemed to invite that of 
Consuelo. She sprung forward, and seizing the hand, said, “ The 
other hand, the wounded hand!” The unknown drew on one side of 
the panel so as not to be seen, and passed his right hand through, 
which Consuelo took possession of, and hastily unfastening the bandage, 
saw a wound which was indeed deep. She pressed it to her lips, and 
covered it with her handkerchief; then drawing from her bosom the 
little filagree cross, which she so superstitiously cherished, she placed it 
. the beautiful hand, whose whiteness was enhanced by the purple 

ood. 

“Stay,” said she, “here is the most precious thing I possess in this 
world ; it is the legacy of my mother, my amulet, which has never 
quitted me. I have never loved any one well enough to confide this 
treasure to him. Keep it till we meet again.” 

The unknown drew Consuelo’s hand behind the wainscot, and covered 
it with kisses and tears. Then, at the noise of Karl approaching, who 
was coming to deliver his message, he thrust it back, and hastily closed 
the panel. Consuelo heard the drawing of a bolt. She listened in 
vain, hoping to detect the voice of the unknown. Either they spoke low, 
or had withdrawn. 

Karl returned to Consuelo a few moments after. 

“He is gone, signora,” he said, sadly ; “ gone, without bidding you 
good-bye, and filling my pockets with I know not how many ducats, for 
the unforeseen wants of our journey, as he said, seeing that the — 
expenses are at the charge of those... . at the charge of God or the devil, 
no matter which! There is yonder a lit an in black, who does but 
barely unclose his teeth, and gives hisfecommands in a clear dry tone, 
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which does not suit me at all; it is he who has taken the place of the 
chevalier, and I shall have the honour of his company on the box, which 
does not promise much for a —_ agreeable conversation. The poor 
chevalier! Pray Heaven he may be restored to us !” 

“ But are we then obliged to follow this little man in black ?” 

“ They can no longer oblige us, signora ; but the chevalier has made 
me swear that I will obey this man as I would himself. Come, signora, 
here is your dinner. You must not despise it ; it looks tempting. We 
depart to-night, to stop only when it pleases .... God or the devil, as I 
said just now.” ’ 

Consuelo, alarmed and overcome, listened no longer to Karl's griefs. 
As regarded her journey and the fresh guide, she no longer felt any 
uneasiness. Every thing became indifferent to her from the moment 
the beloved unknown had abandoned her. A prey to a profound sad- 
ness, she mechanically tried to please Karl by tasting some of the 
viands. But being more inclined to weep than to eat, she asked for a 
cup of coffee, to give her at least somewhat of physical courage and 
strength. The coffee was brought. 

“Stay, signora,” said Karl, “the little gentleman insisted upon pre- 

aring it himself, that it might be excellent. He looks to me like an old 
valet-de-chambre, or a maitre-@hotel, and after all he is not so bad as 
he seems ; indeed, I think he is at heart a good fellow, though he does 
not like talking. He has made me drink some oy! at least a hundred 
years old, the best I ever tasted. If you would like to try a little, it 
will do you more good than this coffee, however stimulating it may be.” 

“ My good Karl, go and drink whatever you will, but leave me in 
seed said Consuelo, swallowing her coffee, the quality of which she no 
onger thought of appreciating. 

Scarcely had she risen from table, when she felt herself overpowered 
by an extraordinary drowsiness. When Karl came to tell her that the 
carriage was ready, he found her asleep in her chair. 

‘Give me your arm,” she said to him, “I cannot support myself. I 
believe I have a fever.” 

She was so overpowered that she did but indistinctly perceive the car- 
riage, her new guide, and the porter of the house, whom Karl could not 
persuade to accept any thing for himself. As soon as they had started, 
she fell fast asleep. The carriage was arranged and provided with 
cushions like a bed. From this moment Consuelo lost all consciousness. 
She knew not how long the journey lasted ; she did not even observe 
whether it were day or night, whether she halted or continued her wa 
uninterruptedly. She perceived Karl once or twice at the door, but under- 
stood neither his questions nor his alarm ; it seemed to her that the little 
man felt her pulse, and made her swallow a restorative, saying,—“ It is 
nothing, madame is going on very well.” She felt a sort of vague un- 
easiness, an insurmountable prostration of strength. Her heavy eyelids 
would scarcely allow her to see, and her thoughts were not sufficientl 
clear to take account of the objects which struck her sight. The more 
she slept the more she desired to sleep. She did not even think of asking 
if she were ill, and she could only keep repeating her last words to Karl :— 
‘Leave me in peace, my good Karl.” At last she felt somewhat re- 
lieved in body and mind, and, looking around her, saw that she was 
pins in an excellent bed, between vast curtains of white satin with gold 

nges. Her little travelling companion, wearing a black mask like the 
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chevalier, made her smell at a bottle which appeared to dissipate the 
clouds from her mind, and give place to the light of day instead of the 
fog with which she had been enveloped. 

“‘ Are you a physician, monsieur ?” she said, at last, with some effort. 

“ Yes, Madame la Comtesse, | have that honour,” he replied, in a voice 
which did not seem altogether unknown to her. 

** Have I been ill ?” 

“‘ Only slightly indisposed. You find yourself much better now ?” 

“* T am quite well, and I thank you for your cares.” 

“I present my duty to you, and will appear no more before your 
highness, unless illness should make you recal me.” 

“ Have I arrived at the end of my journey ?” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

* Am [I at liberty, or am I a prisoner ?” 

“You are at liberty, Madame la Comtesse, within the boundaries 
reserved for your occupation.” 

‘* T understand, I am in a large and handsome prison,” said Consuelo, 
looking round her vast well-lighted chamber, hung with white damask 
ornamented in gold, and relieved with magnificent gilt and sculptured 
wainscoting. Can I see Karl?” 

‘*T know not, madam, I am not the master here. I must retire ; you 
have no longer need of my skill ; and it is forbidden me to yield to the 
pleasure of conversation with you.” 

The man in black went out, and Consuelo, still weak and languid, tried 
to rise. The only dress she could find was a long robe in white woollen 
stuff, of a ievediente fine texture, resembling the tunic of a Roman 
lady. She took it up, and from its folds fell a billet, on which was 
written in letters of gold, “ This is the spotless robe of the neophyte. 
If your soul be sullied, this noble garment of innocence will be to 
you the devouring tunic of Dejanira.” 

Consuelo, accustomed to peace of conscience (perhaps, to too profound 
a peace), smiled, and put on the beautiful robe with unaffected pleasure. 
She picked up the billet, that she might read it once more, and thought its 
emphatic style peurile. Then she drew near to a rich toilette of white 
marble, which supported a large glass, framed in gold scrolls of exquisite 
taste. But her attention was attracted by an inscription placed in the 
ornament which crowned this mirror,—“ If your soul be as pure as my 
crystal, you will see yourself eternally young and handsome, but if vice 
have tarnished your heart, fear to find in me a severe reflection of 
your moral ugliness.” 

“T have never been either beautiful or guilty,’ thought Consuelo ; 
“therefore this glass will lie in both cases.” 

She looked in it fearlessly, and found that she was not ugly. This 
beautiful flowing dress and her long loose black hair gave her the appear- 
ance of an ancient priestess; but her extreme paleness struck her greatly. 
Her eyes were less pure and brilliant than usual. 

e Have I grown ugly,” thought she, “ or does the mirror accuse 
me ?” 

She opened a drawer in the toilette-table, and found in it, among a 
thousand recherchés luxuries, several objects, accompanied with devices 
at once simple and pedantic ; a pot of rouge, with these words engraved 
on the cover, “ Fashion and falsehood! Paint gives not back to the 
cheek the freshness of innocence, and fatls to efface the ravages of dis- 
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order ;’ exquisite perfumes, with this device upon the bottle, “A soul 
without faith and an indiscreet mouth are like open bottles, whose pre- 
cious essence is spoiled or spilt; and at last some white nbbons with 
these words embroidered in gold,—“ For the pure brow, sacred fillets ; 


for the head heaped with infamy the rope, the punishment of slaves.” 


Consuelo gathered her hair together, and complaisantly arranged it, 
after the ancient manner, in these fillets. ‘Then she curiously examined 
the strange enchanted palace into which her romantic destiny had led 
her. She passed through the curious rooms of her rich and vast apart- 
ments. A library, a music room, filled with the most perfect instruments, 
and numerous scarce and precious manuscripts ; a delicious boudoir, a 
small galiery ornamented with superb pictures and charming statues. It 
was a lodging worthy of a queen for its richness, of an artist for its taste, 
and of a nun for its chasteness. Consuelo, bewildered with this sumptu- 
ous and delicate hospitality, reserved the examination in detail of the 
symbols hidden in the choice of books, the objects of art, and the pictures 
which decorated this sanctuary. The curiosity to know in what spot of 
the world this marvellous residence was situated, made her abandon the 
interior for the exterior. She approached a window, but before raising a 
blind which covered it, she read yet another sentence,— 

“ Tf an evil thought be in your heart, you are not worthy to contem- 


plate the divine spectacle of nature. If virtue reside in your soul, look 


and bless God who opens to you the gate of a terrestrial Paradise.” 

She hastened to open the window, to see if the aspect of the country 
agreed with the proud promises of the inscription. It was, indeed, a 
terrestrial Paradise, and Consuelo thought she was dreaming. This 
garden, planted in the English fashion, a very rare thing at that period, 
but ornamented in its details with German recherches, offered smiling 
perspectives, magnificent shadows, fresh slopes, all the beauties of a na- 
tural landscape ; and at the same time exquisite order, sweet and abun- 
dant flowers, fine gravel, and crystalline waters, which characterise a gar- 
den kept up with taste and intelligence. Beyond these, fine trees, form- 
ing the high barriers of a narrow valley, sown, or rather carpeted, with 
flowers, and intersected by graceful limpid streams, extended a sublime 
horizon of blue mountains, with varied crests, and imposing heights. 
The country was unknown to Consuelo. As far as her eye could reach, 
she found no indication of a landscape peculiar to Germany, where there 
are so many fine districts and noble mountains. Only, the more ad- 
vanced blossoms, and the climate, warmer than in Prussia, attested that 
she was somewhat nearer the south. 

“Oh! my good canon, where are you?” thought Consuelo, as she 
contemplated the woods of white lilacs, the hedges of roses, and the 
ground covered with narcissus, hyacinths, and violets. Oh, Frederick of 
Prussia! a blessing be upon you for having taught me, by long privation 
and cruel sufferings, to enjoy, as I do, the delights of such a refuge ! 
And you, all powerful Invisible, keep me eternally in this sweet captivity; 
I consent to it with all my soul... . above all, if the chevalier...” 

Consuelo did not conclude her desire. Since she had recovered from 
her lethargy, she had not yet thought of the unknown. This burning 
remembrance awoke in her, and caused her to reflect on the meaning of 
the threatening words inscribed upon the walls, upon the furniture of the 


= palace, and even upon the ornaments with which she had ingeni- 
ously decorated her perso 
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WITCHES AND WITCHCRAF Te 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Wrrcues and witcheraft are words familiar in every homestead in Great 
Britain. Yet how few are there who have made themselves acquainted 
with the true meaning of the word ; just as few, we venture to say, as have 
had opportunities of becoming acquainted with the thing itself. Certain 
popular traditions are handed down and accepted without further inquiry 
as evidences of the superstitious credulity of our forefathers, and the 
intellect of to-day, always in its own conceit so immeasurably in 
advance of that of yesterday, is satisfied with a sneer of self-complacency 
at believing in no such things. 

Yet never was an author less embued with the true prophetic spirit than 
Brand, when in his well-known “ Popular Antiquities,” he says that witch- 
craft is a striking article of popular mythology which bids fair in another 
century to be entirely forgotten. It would indeed be a most singular 
circumstance that a belief which has existed in various forms, in all times, 
and among all nations, should have just arrived at the point of universal 
oblivion. It will probably be always just at the point, yet never attain 
it. So long as there are minds so constituted, so long as there are mys- 
terious sympathies in nature, and so long as there are ignorance and cre- 
dulity in the world, witchcraft will be found to exist. ‘ Among all curi- 
ous discoveries,” says an intelligent editor of ‘¢ Ancient Moral Tales,” 
‘this would be the most curious to find a people in whom there has never 
existed a belief that human beings could be gifted with supernatural 
powers, ‘for the purpose of accomplishing some good or evil object of 
their desire.” 

The idea of witches and witchcraft has existed, we have said, from all 
times and among all nations. Sir Henry Ellis gives a curious quota- 
tion in proof of its great antiquity from a certain Gaule, who in his “ Select 
Cases of Conscience touching Witches and Witchcraft,” 12 mo. Lond., 
1646, says, “ Some say the devil was the first witch when he plaid the im- 
postor with our first parents, possessing the serpent (as his impe) to their 
delusion, and it is whispered that our grandame Eve was a little guilty of 
such kind of society.” King James, we shall also see, has something to 
the same purport in his “ Demonolgie.” 

The gappaxot or dapyaxds of the Septuagint, the Venificit or Maleficii 
of the vulgate version of the Scriptures, were such as used magical herbs 
or drugs to effect spells, conjurations, or enchantments, and they were 
evidently much cleverer people than the pharmaceutists of the present 
day. The magicians of antiquity were also astrologers and diviners, 
traffickers also in idols, and seeking counsel of false deities, hence sorcery 
is in Scripture uniformly associated with idolatry. 

In the case of the Witch of Endor we, however, see an instance of a 
female necromancer in alliance with a spirit of evil, precisely the same 
idea that is now associated with a witch. Lord Byron took especial de- 
light in the description of Saul’s visit to the necromancer’s cave. “ I 
have always thought,” the poet said at Cephalonia, “this the finest and 


* The Lancashire Witches. A Romance,of Pendle Forest. By William 
Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 3 vols., post 8vg” Henry Colburn 
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most finished witch-scene that ever was written or conceived ; and you 
will be of my opinion if - consider all the cireumstances and the actors 
in the case, together with the gravity, simplicity, and dignity of the lan- 
guage. It beats all the ghost scenes I ever read. mv 

The power to call up the spirits of the dead to converse with the living 
was familiar to antiquity. A full account is given of such persons by 
Lucan (vi. 591, &c.) and by Tibullus (1. 2. v. 45,) where the pretensions 
to this power are thus described, 

Hee cantu finditque solum, manesque sepulchris, 
Elicit, et tepido devocat ossa rogo. 

_ Pausanias, King of Sparta, we are in like manner told by Plutarch, 
invoked the spirit of Cleonice, a virgin whom he had slain by mistake, at 
a temple at Heraclea, where the manes of the dead were habitually con- 
= The buried Prophet answered to the Hag 

Of Endor ; and the Spartan Monarch drew 
From the Byzantine maid’s unsleeping spirit 
An answer and his destiny. 
Manfred. 

The idea of a witch, most prevalent in modern times—that of a fe- 
male, who by the agency of Satan, or rather of a familiar spirit ap- 
pointed by Satan to attend upon her—performs operations beyond the 
power of humanity, in consequence of her compact with Satan, written 
in her own blood, by which she resigns herself to him for ever has, not- 
withstanding these instances* been traced by most writers no higher than 
the middle ages, and has been supposed to have been derived from the 
wild and gloomy mythology of the northern nations, amongst whom the 
Fatal Sisters, and other impersonations of destructive agency in a female 
form, were prominent articles of the popular creed. 

But such an attempt to limit the idea of witchcraft to a certain period 
can only be a vain pursuit, founded at the most upon the ever-varying 
ideas upon the subject. There are few countries where for a certain 
time, owing to legislative enactments and statutes, the nature of a witch 
was better defined than in England, yet the term is by no means always 
— to creatures of evil or to enchantments of a devilish character. 
With our greatest bard, for example, they are not all “soul-killing witches 
that deform the body,” but “ Beauty is a witch,” you may “ witch the 
world with noble horsemanship,” and “ witch sweet ladies with words and 
looks.” Again, witchcraft lies on the lips, there is witchcraft in wit, and 
love, as in Othello’s case, is among the most potent of the various spells 
of witchcraft. 

How even the received idea of a witch has varied may be shown even 
in the subject of their sex. Reginald Scot and others speak simply of 
old women, Brand only says “ especially women.” King James did not 
deny the existence of men-witches, but the sagacious monarch explained 
that the reason why there were twenty women given to witchcraft for 
one man, was that “‘ as that sex is frailer than man is, so is it easier to be 
entrapped in these grosse snares of the Divell, as was over well proved 
to be true by the Serpent’s deceiving of Eva at the beginning, which 

* Gibbon also comments in treating of the laws of the Lombards on the word 


Striga, a witch, as of the purest classic origin (Horat. Epod. v. 20; Petronius, c. 
134); and from the words of Petronius (que Striges comederunt nervos tuos ? ) 


says it may be inferred that the prejudice was of Italian rather than barbaric 
extraction, 
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makes him the homelier with that sex sensive.” Sprenger held Opinions 
if possible still more ungallant, when he said that from the natural in- 
feriority of their minds, and wickedness of their hearts, the devil always 
preferred women for his agents. We have examples of men-witches in 
both the good and bad sorcerers in the tale of the Knight and the 
Necromancer in that rich receptacle of monkish medieval stories the 
“Gesta Romanorum.” Such were also the witch Nectabanus, and many 
others of greater or less renown. 

Not less discrepancy is there in regard to the attributes of witches. 
In the above quoted monkish legends we find a story of Celestinus, son 
of Alexander, who being directed by his sage tutor to write some verses 
upon a horse which, irritated by the mange and two sheep knocking at 
his flanks, had burst into his master’s house, scattered the fire, and de- 
stroyed himself, his burthen, and the house. Unable to see wisdom in 
the event, Celestinus was assisted out of his difficulty by Satan, who 
approached him as a venerable old man, and furnished him with a very 
appropriate versification of the incident, upon the usual conditions of 
perpetual servitude. 

But a few verses for a schoolboy are not the ordinary advantages de- 
rived from so rude a bargain. The advantages more generally received 
as resulting from such an engagement are power of transformation into 
any desirable shape, riding through the air on a broomstick, sailing on the 
sea in a sieve, gliding through a keyhole, inflicting diseases, even death, 
by means of images of the victims that were operated upon, and various 
other powers of evil. Excepting when collocated by an erudite King 
James or by a few learned antiquarians, all such attributes have, however, 
to depend for their substantiation upon particular cases or instances, an 
obscure legend, or a scrap of poetry; in few cases can a multitude of 
examples, as in any other branch of inquiry, be brought to bear with 
cumulative weight upon any one feature in the history of witchcraft. 

Gaule, in the little book previously quoted, says, “In every place and 
parish, every old woman with a wrinkled face, a furred brow, a hairy lip, 
a gobber tooth, a squint eve, a squeaking voice, a scolding tongue, having 
a rugged coate on her back, a scull-cap on her head, a spindle in her 
hand, a dog or cat by her side, is not only suspected but pronounced 
for a witch.” ‘* Every new disease, notable accident, miracle of nature, 
rarity of art, nay, and strange work or just judgement of God, is by 
them accounted for ne other but an act or effect of witchcraft.” 

Sir Henry Ellis quotes a still more picturesque description of a witch 
from a curious tract entitled “ Round about our Coal Fire.” “A witch, 
according to my nurse’s account, must be a hagged old woman, living in 
a little rotten cottage, under a hill, by a wood side, and must be frequently 
spinning at the door; she must have a black cat, two or three broom- 
sticks, an imp or two, and two or three diabolical teats to suckle her 
imps.” 

Besides the general attributes of witches, and the different qualities or 
powers attributed to them, we have also their various spells and incanta- 
tions, of which we have good examples in Shakspeare, in Ben Jonson, 
and in Middleton’s “ Witch.” We have their festivals, when the devil 
himself plays the pipe, or citern, and their sabbath, when the same illus- 
trious person wes to them a mock sermon. Then, again, we have 
the various preventatives to witchcraft, the methods of trying and de- 
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tecting witches, the latter generally of a most inhuman and cruel deserip- 
tion. Matthew Hopkins, one of the most celebrated witch-finders of his 
day, alluded to by Mr. Ainsworth, in his quotation from Shadwell, 
is supposed to have been alluded to by Butler, in the following lines of 


“‘ Hudibras,”— 
Has not this present parliament 
A leger to the devil sent, 
Fully empower’d to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out ; 
And has not he, within a year, 
Hang’d threescore of ’em in one shire ? 
Some only for not being drown’d, 
And some for sitting above ground, 
Whole days and nights upon their breeches, 
And feeling pain, were hanged for witches. 


We do not exactly understand why they should have been hung for 
feeling pain, when King James, speaking of the helps that may be used in 
the trial of witches, mentions insensibility to pain as one ; but there ap- 
pears to have been as much latitude ae in the detection and conviction 
of witches as there was in defining the nature and attributes of the same 
unfortunate creatures. 

Dr. Perey, speaking of Ben Jonson’s witch-song, says, “‘ some learned 
wiseacres had just before busied themselves on this subject, with our 
British Solomon, James |., at their head. And these had so ransacked 
all writers, ancient and modern, and so blended and kneaded together 
the several superstitions of different times and nations, that those of 
genuine English growth could no longer be traced out and distinguished.” 

Far be it from us to fall into the same error, so let us at once to the 
fact so learnedly established by Sir Walter Scott in his “ Letters on De- 
monology and Witchcraft,” that the effects of a witch superstition are to 
be nai in the laws of akingdom. After showing that prosecution for 
witchcraft was not frequent in the elder period of the Roman empire— 
nor in the middle ages—although some striking cases—as those of the 
Maid of Orleans, of the Duchess of Gloucester, and others did occur ; Sir 
Walter proceeds to show how such persecutions grew up with the religi- 
ous bigotry of the end of the fourteenth century, when such charges were, 
as in the case of the Waldenses and others, united with the charge of 
heresy, and then in this country assumed at first a political character, as 
in the good old times of Henry VIIL., then a religious character in the 
time of Puritanic, Calvinistic, and Catholic strifes, and finally became 
almost peculiarly a matter of superstition in the time of James I. 

‘* Unfortunately,” says the author of Waverley, ‘‘ besides the more 
harmless freak of becoming a ‘prentice in the art of poetry, by which 
words and numbers were the only sufferers, the monarch had composed a 
deep work upon Demonology, embracing, in their fullest extent, the most 
absurd and gross of the popular errors on this subject.” Sir Walter Scott 
does not, however, trace the experience which James supposed he had 
personally acquired of witches to its source. Sir Henry Ellis gives a 
curious account of the witchcraft practised towards his Majesty’s ship on 
its way from Denmark to Scotland, from a remarkable account, entitled, 
“ News from Scotland : the damnable Life and death of Dr. Fian.” One 
plainly sees in this publication the foundation-stones of the royal treatise 
on Demonology ; and it is said “these confessions (those of Agnis 
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Tompson) made the king in a wonderful admiration,” and he sent for 
one Geillis Duncane, who played a reel or dance before the witches, “who 
upon a small trump, called a Jew’s trump, did play the same dance 
before the king’s majesty : who, in respect of the strangeness of these 
matters, took great delight to be present at all their examinations.” 
“‘ Who is there so incurious,” adds Sir Henry Ellis, ** that would not wish 
to have seen the monarch of Great Britain entertaining himself with a 
supposed witches’ performance on the Jew’s-harp ?” 

King James having, however, been terrified by the confessions of the 
said “ Agnis Tompson,” and the turbulent Earl of Bothwell, whose re- 

eated attempts on his person had long been James's terror, having 
lains his course of rebellion by a consultation with the weird sisters, 
the monarch soon came to consider his crown and life as habitually 
aimed at by the sworn slaves of Satan, and hence he was very naturally 
led to use his influence when at its highest, to extend and enforce the 
laws against a crime which he both hated and feared. 

The English statute against witchcraft, passed in the very first year of 
that reign, is therefore of a most special nature, describing witchcraft by 
all the various modes and ceremonies, in which, according to King 
James’s learning and experience, that crime could be perpetrated ; each 
of which was declared felony, without benefit of clergy. 

This gave a much wider scope to prosecution on the statute than had 
existed under the milder acts of Elizabeth. Men and women might now 
be punished for the practice of witchcraft as itself a crime, without 
reference to the ulterior objects of the perpetrator. The new statute of 
James does not, however, appear to have led at first to many prosecu- 
tions. One of the most remarkable was that instituted by Edward 
Fairfax, the scholar and the poet, who accused six of his neighbours of 
inflicting fits on his children. 

The far more celebrated case of the “ Lancashire Witches” followed, 
however, soon after. There were in reality two cases of the kind, one in 
1613, the other in 1614, but the first exceeded in interest, from the wild 
and remote country in which it occurred, the numbers that were con- 
cerned, the strangeness of the incidents, the hellish aud damnable prac- 
tices of the accused, the picturesque connected with their place of meeting, 
and the abstruse evidence by which they were convicted, any other case 
of witchcraft that has occurred in this country. 

A fitter subject could scarcely have presented itself for a pen that 
could identify all the strange and eventful details of the most remark- 
able epoch in the history of English witchcraft, with the equally re- 
markable country and scenery with which that history was associated ; 
and the task, albeit one demanding much research and investigation, has 
been at length accomplished. We are at once introduced into the heart 
of the renowned witch district, as seen from the point that culminates 
over the whole of the surrounding country—Pendle Hill Beacon—as it 
appeared in the middle of the sixteenth century, in Mr. Ainsworth’s new 
romance “ The Lancashire Witches,” and that in a few terse and graphic 
sentences. 


There were eight watchers by the beacon on Pendle Hill in Lancashire. 
Two were stationed on either side of the north-eastern extremity of the moun- 
tain. One looked over the castled heights of Clithero; the woody eminences 
of Bowland ; the bleak ridges of Thogafey ; the broad moors of Bleasdale ; 
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the Trough of Bolland, and Wolf Crag; and’ even brought within his ken 
the black fells overhanging Lancaster. ‘The other tracked the stream called 
Pendle Water, almost from its source amid the neighbouring hills, and fol- 
lowed its windings through the leafless forest until it united its waters to those 
of the Calder, and swept on in swifter and clearer current to wash the base of 
Whalley Abbey. But the watcher’s survey did not stop here. Noting the 
sharp spire of Burnley Church, relieved against the rounded masses of timber 
constituting Townley Park ; as well as the entrance of the gloomy mountain 
gorge, known as the Grange of Cliviger ; his far-reaching gaze passed over 
Todmorden, and settled upon the distant summits of Blackstone Edge. 

Dreary was the prospect on all sides. Black moor, bleak fell, straggling 
forest, intersected with sullen streams as black as ink, with here and there a 
small tarn, or moss-pool, with waters of the same hue—these constituted the 
chief features of the scene. The whole district was barren and thinly-popu- 
lated. Of towns only Clithero, Colne, and Burnley—the latter little more 
than a village—were in view. In the valleys there were a few hamlets and 
scattered cottages, and on the uplands an occasional “‘ booth,” as the hut of the 
herdsman was termed ; but of more important mansions, there were only six, 
as Merlay, Twistleton, Alcancoats, Saxteld, Ightenhill, and Gawthorpe. ‘The 
“yaccaries” for the cattle, of which the herdsman had the care, and the 
“ lawnds,” or parks within the forest, appertaining to some of the halls before 
mentioned, offered the only evidences of cultivation. All else was heathy 
waste, morass, and wood, 


There were eight watchers by the beacon. One of these was no less 
a personage than John Paslew, Abbot of Whalley, or, as he styled him- 
self in his military capacity, Earl of Poverty ; the rest were his followers, 
clerical and lay. At the time we now speak of, a formidable rebellion, 
Mr. Ainsworth tells us, had arisen in the northern counties of England, 
the members of which, while engaging to respect the person of the king, 
Henry VIII., and his issue, bound themselves by solemn oath to ae- 
panes Ph the restoration of papal supremacy throughout the realm. The 
beacon having been lighted, in answer to a signal first seen on a distant 
hill to the right, and itself answered by others, till watch-fires blazed on 
fell and scar all the way to Lancaster, the abbot prepared to depart, 
when he was confronted by Nicholas Demdike, a name celebrated in the 
records of the Lancashire witches, and who warned the abbot of approach- 
ing danger from which he, the bond-slave of Satan, would rescue the 
prelate, on the condition that he would remove the ban of excommunica- 
tion from his wife, and would baptise his infant daughter. The wizard 
being denied this favour, let loose the waters embowelled in the moss 
sides of Pendle Hill upon the royalist soldiers and their leaders, John 
Bradyll and Richard Assheton, and the abbot himself was nearly drowned 
in the flood, nor did he awaken to consciousness but to find himself a 
prisoner in his own abbey. 


A stately pile was Whalley—one of the loveliest as well as the largest in the 
realm. Carefully had it been preserved by its reverend rulers, and where 
reparations or additions were needed they were judiciously made. Thus age 
had lent it beauty, by mellowing its freshness and toning its hues, while no 
decay was perceptible. Without a struggle had it yielded to the captor, so 
that no part of its wide belt of walls or towers, though so strongly constructed 
as to have offered effectual resistance, were injured. 

Never had Whalley Abbey looked more beautiful than on a bright, clear 
morning in March, when this sad change had been wrought, and when froma 

eaceful monastic establishment it had been converted into a menacing fortress. 
he sun-light sparkled upon its gray walls, and filled its three great quad- 
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rangular courts with light and life, piercing the exquisite carving of its clois- 
ters, and revealing all the intricate beauty and combinations of the arches. 
Stains of painted glass fell upon the floor of the magnificent conventual church 
and dyed with rainbow hues the marble tombs of the Lacies, the founders of 
the establishment, brought thither when the monastery was removed from 
Stanlaw in Cheshire, and upon the brass-covered grave-stones of the abbots in 
the presbytery. There lay Gregory de Northbury, eighth abbot of Stanlaw 
and first of Whalley, and William Rede, the last abbot ; but there was never 
to lie John Paslew, ‘The slumber of the ancient prelates was soon to be dis- 
turbed, and the sacred structure within which they had so often worshipped 
upreared by sacrilegious hands. But all was bright and beauteous now, and if 
no solemn strains were heard in the holy pile, its stillness was scarcely less 
reverential and awe-inspiring. The old abbey wreathed itself in all its at- 
tractions, as if to welcome back its former ruler, whereas it was only to 
receive him asa captive doomed to a felon’s death. ; 


And so it came to pass ; but not until the Abbot of Whalley had cursed 
the witch Demdike, her infant child, and all her race ; and had discovered 
in the father and supposed wizard Nicholas, a monk of promise, who 
being in the way of Paslew’s election, had been removed, as was sup- 
posed, by being buried alive in the dungeons of Whalley Abbey, but who 
had been rescued by the intervention of Satan, at, however, the customary 
price. The monk, Borlace Alvetham, now Nicholas Demdike, was the 
executioner of the last Abbot of Whalley ; but Paslew and his enemy fell 
together. Nicholas was killed by the ponderous statue of St. Gregory 
de Northbury purposely cast down upon him, and the mutilated remains 
of the wizard were huddled into the grave where his wife, struck to 
death by the abbot’s malediction, had been laid that same morning. The 
infant that survived these dark and portentous events, and her progeny, 
became the ‘“‘ Lancashire Witches.” 

The scene next opens on a May Day, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. 


If Lancashire was famous for wakes, the wakes of Whalley were famous 
even in Lancashire. The men of the district were in general a hardy, hand- 
some race, of the genuine Saxon breed, and passionately fond of all kinds of 
pastime, and the women had their full share of the beauty indigenous to the 
soil. Besides, it was a secluded spot, in the heart of a wild mountainous 
region, and though occasionally visited by travellers journeying northward, or 
by others coming from the opposite direction, retained a primitive simplicity 
of manners, and a great partiality for old customs and habits. 

The natural beauties of the place, contrasted with the dreary region around 
it, and heightened by the picturesque ruins of the ancient abbey, part of 
which, namely, the old abbot’s lodgings, had been converted into a residence 
by the Asshetons, and was now occupied by Sir Ralph Assheton, while the 
other was left to the ravages of time, made it always an object of attraction to 
those residing near it; but when on the May Day in question, there was not 
only to be a wake, but a may-pole set on the green, and a rush-bearing with 
morris dancers besides, together with Whitsun-ale at the abbey, crowds flocked 
to Whalley from Wiswall, Cold Coates, and Clithero, from Ribchester and 
Blackburn, from Padiham and Pendle, and even from places more remote. 
Not only was John Lawe’s of the Dragon full, but the Chequers, and the Swan 
also, and the road-side ale-house to boot. Sir Ralph Assheton had several 
wee at the Abbey, and others were expected in the course of the day, while 

octor Ormerod had friends staying with him at the vicarage. 


Strange characters there were among those who were to grace or mar 
by their presence the said festival. ‘[here was Grand-dame Demdike, 
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witch by birth; Elizabeth Device, the widowed daughter, with high- 
crowned conical-shaped hat, dress of dark red camlet, and high-heeled 
shoes. Her features and appearance in all other respects betokened how 
little the curse that lay on the family had lost in its last impersonation. 
Last we should not say, for there was the little fiend incarnate, Jennet 
Device, scarce ten years of age, deformed in person as in mind, and ma- 
lignant and vindictive both in features and in temper. And there was also 
Alizon, an adopted daughter of Elizabeth’s, but without the curse of the 
Demdikes in her blood—the loveliest maid in the whole county, and the 
chosen Queen of May. 

There were, also, great people from the abbey, Sir Ralph Assheton, a 
good landlord and a humane man, but grave and punctilious ; his cousin, 
Nicholas Assheton, of Downham, who mixed up tippling and all kinds of 
games and sports with daily devotion, discourses, and psalm-singing, in 
the oddest way imaginable—a real roystering Puritan; and young 
Richard Assheton, heir to Sir Richard Assheton, of Middleton, and 
whom we soon find to be bound to the fair Queen of May, by that kind 
of witchcraft which has been prevalent in every age—the witchcraft of 
love. 

The ladies of the party consisted of Lady Assheton, Mistress Nicholas 
Assheton, of Downham ; Dorothy Assheton, sister to Richard, a lovely 
girl of eighteen; and the wives and daughters of most of the neighbour- 
ing gentry. Among the latter was Mistress Alice Nutter, of Rough 
Lee, in Pendle Forest, a lady widowed under mysterious circumstances, 
and between whom and Master Roger Nowell, a justice of the peace of 
the county, ‘ and a very active and busy one too,” a dispute existed rela- 
tive to the boundary line of part of their properties which came together. 
The dispute was to be settled the ensuing day by Sir Ralph Assheton, a 
certain little lawyer, named Potts, attending on behalf of Roger Nowell, 
while Nicholas and Richard Assheton acted on behalf of Mistress Nut- 
ter. Hence were these latter personages, also, at the May Day festival. 
A word as to the immortal Potts, who is led by Mr. Ainsworth into all 


sorts of strange predicaments in his active pursuit after the witches of 
Pendle Forest. 


This worthy was an attorney from London, who had officiated as clerk of 
the court at the assizes at Lancaster, where his quickness had so much pleased 
Roger Nowell, that he sent for him to Read to manage this particular busi- 
ness. A sharp-witted fellow was Potts, and versed in all the quirks and tricks 
of avery subtle profession—not over-scrupulous, provided a client would 
pay well; prepared to resort to any expedient to gain his object, and quite 
conversant enough with both practice and precedent to keep himself straight. 
A bustling, consequential little personage was he, moreover ; very fond of 
delivering an opinion, even when unasked, and of a meddling, make-mischief 
turn, constantly setting men by the ears. A suit of rusty black, a parchment- 
coloured skin, small wizen features, a turn-up nose, scant eyebrows, and a 
great yellow forehead constituted his external man. He partook of the hos- 
pitality at the Abbey, but had his quarters at the Dragon. He it was who 


counselled Roger Nowell to abide by the decision of Sir Ralph, confidently 
assuring him that he must carry his point. 


It is not our object, however, to follow this strange history through all 


its details. Suffice to glance here and there at points illustrative of local 
scenery and the wondrous traditions of the time. There is an episode at 


the onset which reminds one of some of the most graceful things of me- 
The actors in it are no less than the renowned familiar 


dieval times. 
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Tib, and a fairy spirit in the form of a milk-white dove. The two female 
devils, called Fancy and Tib, are noticed by Sir Walter Scott for the 
important part which they played in the “ History of the Lancashire 
Witches.” So, also, the chosen stronghold of Mother Demdike—Mal- 
kin Tower—was so called, Mr. Ainsworth informs us, as an abbreviation 
of Grimalkin, from a huge black cat, with flaming eyes, being frequently 
descried on the summit of the structure on stormy nights. 

Brand, indeed, justly remarks, that a cat was the sine quad non of a 
witch. The witches in “ Macbeth” open operations by announcing 


that 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. 


In the “ Gentle Shepherd,” also,— 


—— and yonder’s Mause 
She and her cat sit beaking in the yard. 


Like other superstitions in connexion with witchcraft, that of cats is by 
no means of medieval origin. When Galinthia was changed into a cat 
by the Fates, Hecate (a very appropriate name by-the-by) took pity of 
her, and made her a priestess. Hecate herself, too, when Typhon forced 
all the gods and goddesses to hide themselves in animals, assumed the 
shape of a cat. 

Fele soror Phebi latuit. 


So, also, has it been one of the most persistent superstitions. We find 
in Hone’s “ Every-Day Book” for October 15 (vol. ii.), that in October, 
1743, a cobbler at Bristol died of a bite in the finger inflicted by a cat, 
which was sent to his house by an old woman in revenge for his calling 
her “witch,” against which dipping in salt water proved ineffectual. 
“ This, they say, was well attested,” and well it might be, adds Hone ; 
for doubtless the cat was mad, and the woman, bewitched by the un- 
happy cobbler of Bristol, had no more to do with the bite than the “ Old 
Woman of Ratcliff Highway.” 

In Gay’s fable of the “ Old Woman and her Cats,” poor puss is intro- 
duced upbraiding the witch. 


’*Tis infamy to serve a hag ; 

Cats are thought imps, her broom a nag ; 
And boys against our lives combine, 
Because, ‘tis said your cats have nine. 


A brawl between Richard Assheton and Sir Thomas Metcalfe, a guest 
at the abbey, 4 propos of rudeness offered by the latter to the May-Queen, 
interrupts the festivities ; and inquiries instituted by Mistress Nutter in 
regard to Alizon, who had fainted on seeing her‘ lover engaged in per- 
sonal risk, brings grandame Demdike for the first time within the scope 
of observation of the busy Master Potts, to whom Nicholas Assheton 
conveys further information with regard to the sorcery prevailing in Pen- 
dle Forest. A striking description of the ancient parish church of Whal- 
ley, and of its antiquities, not omitting the hermitage of the Lady Isole de 
Heton, also introduce the reader to an intimate acquaintance with the 
redoubtable Mother Chattox and her pretty grand-daughter Nance Red- 
ferne, who were advancing slowly apart from the merry-makers towards 
the three crosses of Paullinus, which stood in a line, nct far from the 


church porch. Fearfully were they apostrophised by Nicholas Assheton, 
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and the scene that followed shows how the prevalent superstition of a re- 
mote district held in its grasp the better classes as well as the poor and 


the ignorant. 


“ How now, Mother Chattox !” he cried. “What mischief is afoot? What 
makes the darkness-loving ow! abroad in the glare of day ? W hat brings the 
grisly she-wolf from her forest lair? Back to thy den, old witch. Ar’t crazed 
as well as blind and palsied, that thou knowest not that this is a merry- 
making, and not a devil's sabbath? Back to thy hut, I say! These sacred 

recincts are no place for thee.” , 

«“ Who is it speaks to me?” demanded the old hag, halting, and fixing her 
glazed eyes upon him. 

« One thou hast much injured,” replied Nicholas. “One into whose house 
thou hast brought quick-wasting sickness and death by thy infernal arts. One 
thou hast good reason to fear, for learn to thy confusion, thou damned and 
murtherous witch, it is Nicholas, brother to thy victim, Richard Assheton of 
Downham, who speaks to thee.” 

“| know none I have reason to fear,” replied Mother Chattox ; “ especially 
thee, Nicholas Assheton. Thy brother was no victim of mine. Thou wert 
the gainer by his death, not I. Why should I slay him ?” 

“1 will tell thee why, old hag,” cried Nicholas ; “he was inflamed by the 
beauty of thy grand-daughter Nancy here, and it was to please Tom Redferne 
her sweetheart then, but her spouse since, that thou bewitchedst him to 
death.” 

“ That reason will not avail thee, Nicholas,” rejoined Mother Chattox, with 
a derisive laugh. “If I had any hand in his death, it was to serve and plea- 
sure thee, and that all men shall know, if 1 am questioned on the subject— 
ha! ha! Take me to the crosses, Nance.” 

“Thou shalt not ‘scape thus, thou murtherous hag,” cried Nicholas, 
furiously. 

“ Nay, let her go her way,” said Richard, who had drawn near during the 
colloquy. ‘“ No good will come of meddling with her.” 

“Who's that ?” asked Mother Chattox, quickly. 

“Master Richard Assheton, o’ Middleton,” whispered Nan Redferne. 

“Another of these accursed Asshetons!” cried Mother Chattox. “A 
plague seize them !” 

“ Boh he’s weel-favourt an kindly,” remarked her grand-daughter. 

“ Well-favoured or not, kindly or cruel, I hate them all,” cried Mother 
Chattox. “To the crosses, I say.” 

But Nicholas placed himself in their path. 

“Is it to pray to Beelzebub, thy master, that thou wouldst go to the crosses ?” 
he asked. 

“ Out of my way, pestilent fool!” cried the hag. 

“Thou shalt not stir till I have had an answer,” rejoined Nicholas. “ They 
say those are Runic obelisks, and not Christian crosses, and that the carvings 
upon them have a magical signification. The first, it is averred, is written o’er 
with deadly curses, and the forms in which they are traced, as serpentine, 
triangular, or round, indicate and rule their swift or slow effect. The second 
bears charms against diseases, storms, and lightning. And on the third is 
inscribed a verse which will render him who can read it rightly, invisible to 
mortal view. Thou shouldst be learned in such lore, old Pythoness. Is it 
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The hag’s chin wagged fearfully, and her frame trembled with passion, but 
she sew not. 


“ Fave you been in the church, old woman ?” interposed Richard. 
“ Ay, wherefore ?” she rejoined. 


“Some ' . : 
win o” he eg placed a cypress wreath on Abbot Paslew’s grave. Was it 
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“What! hast thou found it?” cried the hag. “ It shall bring thee rare luck, 
lad—rare luck. Now let me pass.” 

“ Not yet,” cried Nicholas, forcibly grasping her withered arm. 

The hag uttered a scream of rage. 

“Let me go, Nicholas Assheton,” she shrieked, “or thou shalt rue it. 
Cramps and aches shall wring and rack thy flesh and bones ; fever shall con- 
sume thee ; ague shake thee—shake thee—ha !” 

And Nicholas recoiled, appalled by her fearful gestures. 

“ You carry your malignity too far, old woman,” said Richard, severely. 

“ And thou darest tell me so?” cried the hag. “Set me before him, Nance, 
that I may curse him,” she added, raising her palsied arm. 

“Nah, nah—yo'n cursed ower much already, grandmother,” cried Nance 
Redferne, endeavouring to drag her away. But the old woman resisted. 

“1 will teach him to cross my path,” she vociferated, in accents shrill and 
jarring as the cry of the goat-sucker. “ Handsome he is, it may be now, but 
he shall not be so long. The bloom shall fede from his cheek, the fire be 
extinguished in his eyes, the strength depart from his limbs. Sorrow shall be 
her portion who loves him—sorrow and shame !” 

“ Horrible!” exclaimed Richard, endeavouring to exclude the voice of the 
crone, which pierced his ears like some sharp instrument. 

“Ha! ha! you fear me now,” she cried. “ By this, and this, the spell shall 
work,” she added, describing a circle in the air with her stick, then crossing it 
twice, and finally scattering over him a handful of grave-dust, snatched from an 
adjoining hillock. ‘“ Now lead me quickly to the smaller cross, Nance,” she 
added, in a low tone. 

Her grand-daughter complied, with a glance of deep commiseration at 
Richard, who remained stupified at the ominous proceeding. 

“Ah! this must indeed be a witch!” he cried, recovering from the mo- 
mentary shock. 


Nicholas called for the beadle ; the beadle shouted out a witch! a 
witch ! Robin Hood and his merry men, with the morris-dancers rushed 
out of their bowers and were soon joined by Master Potts in ecstacies at 
the news, and by Jem Device, who partook in the family rivalry with 
the Chattoxes. The old witch had however disappeared behind the 
crosses, and only Nance Redferne was captured. The ordeal of weighing 
her against the Bible was tried, but this not being deemed sufficient, she 
was hurried to the Calder to undergo the ordeal of “fleeting on the 
water,” for “nec aqua magis igne sit adversa diabolis,” says a pedant 
learned in witchcraft. But there was another popular ordeal of a slighter 
yet not less atrocious character to be gone through first. . 


Bound hand and foot in the painful posture before described, roughly and 
insolently handled on all sides, in peril of her life from the frightful ordeal to 
which she was about to be subjected, the miserable captive was borne along on 
the shoulders of Jem Device and Sparshot, her long, fine chestnut hair trailing 
upon the ground, her white shoulders exposed to the insolent gaze of the 
crowd, and her trim holiday attire torn to rags by the rough treatment she had 
experienced. Nance Redferne, it has been said, was a very comely young 
woman ; but neither her beauty, her youth, nor her sex, had any effect upon 
the ferocious crowd, who were too much accustomed to such brutal and de- 
basing exhibitions to feel any thing but savage delight in the spectacle of a 
fellow-creature so scandalously treated and tormented, and the only excuse to 
be offered for their barbarity is the firm belief they entertained that they were 
dealing with a witch. And when even in our own day so many revolting 
Scenes are enacted to gratify the brutal passions of the mob, while prize-fights 
are tolerated, and wretched animals goaded on to tear each other in pieces, it 
is not to be wondered at that in times es enlightenment and refinement, 
greater cruelties should be practised. Indeed, it may be well to consider how 
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far we have really advanced in civilisation since then ; for until cruelty, whe- 
ther to man or beast, be wholly banished from our sports, we eannot justly 
reproach our ancestors, or congratulate ourselves on our improvement. — 

Nance’s cries of distress were only answered by jeers, and renewed insults, 
and wearied out at length, the poor creature ceased struggling and shrieking, 
the dogged resolution she had before exhibited again coming to her aid. 

But her fortitude was to be yet more severely tested. Revealed by the 
disorder of her habiliments, and contrasting strongly with the extreme white- 
ness of her skin, a dun-coloured mole was discovered upon her breast. It was 
pointed out to Potts by Jem Device, who declared it to be a witch-mark, and 
the spot where her familiar drained her blood. 

. This is one of the ‘ good helps’ to the discovery of a witch, pointed out by 
our sovereign lord the king,” said the attorney, narrowly examining the spot. 
“The one,’ saith our wise prince, ‘ is the finding of their mark, and the trying 
the insensibleness thereof. The other is their fleeting on the water’? The 
water-ordeal will come presently, but the insensibility of the mark might be at 
once attested.” 

“ Yeigh, that con soon be tried,” cried Jem, with a savage laugh. 

And taking a pin from his sleeve, the ruffian plunged it deeply into the poor 
creature’s flesh. Nance winced, but she set her teeth hardly, and repressed 
the cry that must otherwise have been wrung from her. 

“ A clear witch!” cried Jem, drawing forth the pin; “not a drop o’ blood 
flows, an hoo feels nowt !” 


“Feel nowt?” rejoined Nance, between her ground teeth, “ May ye haa 
pang os sharp i’ your cancart eart, ye villain.” 


The crowd, confirmed in their belief by this barbarous test, hurried the 
unfortunate young woman on, and Jem Device holding.on one side andthe 
beadle on the other, the reputed witch was fairly launched upon the 
stream, into which, when the rope was relaxed, she soon sank, and the 
experiment might have had a fatal termination, but for the exertions of 
the two Asshetons, who came up late to the succour, having by Master 
Potts’s ingenuity been locked up in the parish church, but Nicholas took 
a hasty revenge upon the exulting attorney, by tossing him a considerable 
distance into the river, where he fell with a tremendous splash. 

And so marches on this stirring history. Anon love, anon witchcraft, 
anon Potts’s inquiries and perplexities, and above all and around all, an 
unrivalled mountain and forest scenery, studded with the cheerful 
domains of the sportsman, mysterious old mansions, ruinous structures, 
their beauties and their baettinde alike touched off with the same master] 
hand, and more remote and more lonely in its site, and still more fearful 
in its associations—Malkin Tower—a real paradise for wizards and 
bandits. 

Alizon first becomes acquainted with the fact of her not being the 
child of Elizabeth Device, through Mother Chattox, and subsequently 
learns the history of her true origin from her guilty parent, Mistress 
Nutter ; but scarcely had she become familiar with her new position in 
society, and the attentions of a mother, the friendship of Dorothy, and 
the affection of Richard, were gradually unfolding a new life in her, than 
she was spirited away by the old crone Demdike, and cast into the loath- 
some dungeons of Malkin Tower. The difficulties which the lover 
Richard has to overcome in attempting the rescue of the maiden, re- 
semble nothing that has been written in recent times, and revive within 
us the true old spirit of romance which has been so long cast aside by 
the prevalent hard practical idea of life—the idea which has for some 
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time past insinuated itself into the realms of fiction, and invested 
them with the same harsh, utilitarian features, with which Fancy and 
Tib and imagination have so little to do. But strange events had taken 
place before the fair maid was spirited away and immured in the dun- 
geons of the Anglo-Saxon tower. With the assistance of the capricious 
familiar and renowned Fancy, the boundaries between Mistress Nutter’s 
and Master Nowell’s property are made to play tricks of a character 
sufficiently fantastic to have made a civil surveyor uncivil, or to have 
caused an explosion in a whole board of ordnance. Rough Lee is also 
twice defended against witchcraft crusaders, by the gallant Nicholas and 
Richard Assheton. Master Potts gets a good drubbing for his meddling 
propensities, from the stalwart hostess of the little inn at Goldshaw, be- 
sides being placed in great perplexity of mind by a familiar assuming 
his appearance and name in the Boggart’s Glen; and even the acute 
and energetic Roger Nowell is himself made to succumb before his 
double. 

Alizon and Dorothy, by incidents too mysterious to relate in abstract, 
became witnesses of the meeting of witches held in the ruins of the con- 
ventual church, by which these great events were brought about. This 
great scene of enchantment is worked out with a minuteness and careful- 
ness of detail, that far surpasses any thing of the kind previously pub- 
lished. Olaus Magnus and Lord Verulam’s account of the agents used 
for the concoction of witches’ ointment, and the incantations of Middle- 
ton’s witch, are what the pharmacy of Avicenna’s time were to those of 
the palmy days of the Apothecaries’ Hall, when compared with what 
Mother Mouldheels, the red-haired witch, and Mother Chattox, are 
made to contribute to the great Pendle Forest incantation. 

The device of plunging pins into the image of a person to whom 
mischief is intended, as was practised by the magician Nectabanus, 
by Maleficus, in the Gesta Romanorum, and, in more modern times, in 
the case of Henry VI. and of Ferdinand Earl of Derby, and many 
others, was in this instance practised by Nance Redferne in favour of 
her enemy James Device. 


“In his likeness it is moulded, 
In his vestments it is enfolded, 
Ye may know it, as I show it! 
In its breast sharp pins I stick, 
And I drive them to the quick. 
They are in—they are in— 
And the wretch’s pangs begin. 
Now his heart 
Feels the smart ; 

Through his marrow, 

Sharp as arrow, 

Torments quiver 

He shall shiver, 

He shall burn, 

He shall toss and he shall turn. 
Unavailingly. 

Aches shall rack him, 

Cramps attack him ; 

He shall wail, 

Strength shall fail, 

Till he die 

Miserably !” 
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of raising storms, so particularly disliked by King James, 
is se a similar manner, par even the shades of Paslew and 
Isole de Heton are convoked to the incantation scene. At length the 
demon’s aid is won, but at the price of another worshipper. That 
being promised, the deep voice spake, with something of mockery in its 
accents :— 








“ Enough, proud witch, I am content. 
~ To Malkin Tower the Word is sent. 
Forth to her task the beldame goes, 
And where she points the streamlet flows ; | 
Its customary bed forsaking, : 
Another distant channel making, : 
Round about like elfets tripping ; 
Stock and stone, and tree, are skipping ; 
Halting where she plants her staff, 
With a wild exulting laugh. 
Ho! ho! ’tisa merry sight, 
Thou hast given the hag to-night. 


Lo! the sheep-fold, and the herd, 
To another site are stirr’d! 
And the rugged lime-stone quarry, 
Where ’twas digg’d, may no more tarry ; 
While the goblin-haunted dingle, 
With another dell must mingle. 
Pendle Moor is in commotion, 
Like the billows of the ocean, 
When the winds are o’er it ranging, 
Heaving, falling, bursting, changing. 
Ho! ho! ’tis a merry sight 
Thou hast given the hag to-night. 


Lo! the moss-pool sudden flies, 
In another spot to rise ; 
And the scanty-grown plantation, 
Finds another situation, 
And a more congenial soil, 
Without needing woodman’s toil. 
Now the warren moves—and see ! 
How the burrowing rabbits flee, 
Hither, thither, till they find it, 
With another brake behind it, 
Ho! ho! ’tis a merry sight 
Thou hast given the hag to-night. 


Lo! new lines the witch is tracing, 
Every well-known mark effacing, 
Elsewhere, other bounds erecting, 
So the old there’s no detecting. 
Ho! ho! 'tis a pastime quite, 
Thou hast given the hag to-night! 


The hind, at eve, who wandered o’er 

The dreary waste of Pendle Moor, 

Shall wake at dawn, and in surprise, 

Doubt the strange sight that meets his eyes. 
The ae leading to his hut 

Winds differently,—the gate is shut! 
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The ruin on the right that stood, 
Lies on the left, and nigh the wood ; 
The paddock fenced with wall of stone, 
Well-stocked with kine, a mile hath flown, 
The sheepfold and the herd are gone, 
Through channels new the brooklet rushes, 
Its ancient course concealed by bushes. 
Where the hollow was, a mound 
Rises from the upheaved ground. 
Doubting, shouting with surprise, 
How the fool stares, and rubs his eyes ! 
All’s so changed, the simple elf 
Fancies he is changed himself! 
Ho! ho! ’tis a merry sight 
The hag shall have when dawns the light. 
But see! she halts and waves her hand, 
All is done as thou hast plann’d.” 


After a moment's pause the voice added, 

“T have done as thou hast will’d— 
Now be thy part straight fulfilled.” 

And then came the struggle among the witches as to whether Jennet, 
Alizon, or Dorothy was to be sacrificed. But Satan claimed Jennet as 
already his own, and one of the good maidens must have fallen but for 
Alizon’s indomitable faith in a higher power, which ultimately enabled 
her to defeat the whole convocation, and all their powers of enchant- 
ment. 

At length one of the great episodes in this remarkable history is 
brought about, at the midnight hour, on the summit of Pendle Hill. By 
a power of combination peculiar to the successful romancer, Mother 
Demdike was at that dread hour on the summit of that mountain, to 
offer up her prisoner Alizon a sacrifice to Satan. Mother Chattox was 
also there, but to thwart her enemy in her hopes of getting time from 
the Evil One. Mistress Nutter, informed by her Familiar of passing 
events, was alsojthere to claim her child ; Richard Assheton was there to 
rescue his love, and Nowell and Potts and their followers were also there 
to make a legal capture of the witches ; but while the latter had had an 
easy and pleasant journey on their broomsticks, the former had to 
struggle up the dark and swampy acclivities of the mountain, to the 
great discomfiture of the little lawyer, who met with several grievous 
mischances on his midnight journey. : 

One o’clock struck, however, and that from a most mysterious time- 
piece, without the sacrifice being achieved, the souls of the two witches 
were forfeited, and how the beacon fire was lighted on the top of that 
high hill, how the ghost of the old Abbot of Whalley came to seal their 
doom, and how that beacon fire was extinguished, must be read in detail 
to be thoroughly understood and appreciated. 

And so indeed it might be said of the remainder of this eventful history. 
It is, in its whole progress, development, and end, a sad and tragic com- 
mentary upon the crime and folly of superseding the morality and wisdom 
of a just and true belief by the most baneful and ey superstitions. 
After a few more characteristic scenes, joyous, rollicking, yet brave and 
hardy, Nicholas, actually harbouring and entertaining the serpent Dem- 
dike in his own house, and making oe friend of him, only to be 
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robbed and pilfered and afterwards waylaid, and only saved from impend- 
ing murder by the intercession of Nance Redferne ; after a — 
otter hunt, which ends by discovering game of a very unexpecte character; 
after further and darker villanies practised by Jennet and her familiar upon 
the persecuted Richard and Alizon ; and after a final assault upon Malkin 
Tower, and the rooting out and destruction of its wretched inmates ; the 
scene changes to one of the most remarkable progresses of King James, 
chronicled by Mr. Ainsworth from authentic sources, and replete with the 
most singular details in illustration of the manners and customs of the 
time, and of the vagaries of the monarch, told, however, with a kindly and 
a loyal bias. ica 

The seat of the events in which, in this instance, royalty is made to parti- 
cipate, was Hoghton Tower, a weer edifice, which, rising proudly out of 
the plain watered by the Ribble and the Darwen, commanded a view on 
the one hand of the vast forests of Myerscough and Bowland, stretching as 
far as the fells near Lancaster; and on the other, an open cultivated 
country, boasting many towns and villages, and stretching down to the 
sea. 

King James was received and entertained at this fine old hunting-seat 
by its proprietor, Sir Richard Hoghton, and his son, Sir Gilbert, a 
favourite at court, in almost feudal grandeur ; and we are treated to de- 
tailed accounts of how King James hunted the hart and the wild boar in 
Hoghton Park, and might have been severely injured by one of the latter 
infuriated animals but for the courage and devotion of Richard Assheton. 
Here we are also treated to banquets, as such things were in the olden 
time, when King James knighted the loin of beef, and to rush-cart and 
morris-dancers, to the plough and sword-dance, to tilting-matches, 
and other country games and shows, followed up in the evening by more 
good cheer and revelry, and by the performance of a grand masque by 
torchlight out of doors. On this occasion, also, King James uttered, in 
answer to a petition from his loving subjects of the county palatine 
against curtailing lawful recreation on a Sunday, a declaration which is 
full of liberal and just feelings, and which we fully agree with Mr. Ains- 
worth would, if carried out, have conferred a great boon on the lower 
orders, and it is much to be regretted that the monarch’s liberality should 
have been defeated by bigots and fanatics. 

There was, however, throughout these sports and pastimes others 
present, whose minds and bodies were ill at ease, and in some cases sorely 
afflicted. There was Richard participating in all that was going on, yet 
perishing from the slow poison of witchcraft ; there was Alizon in the 
suite of Sir Richard Assheton, fearing less for herself than for her mother, 
to whom means of escape had been proffered in vain ; and lastly, there 
was a whole troop of witches, male and female, actually mixed up with 
the performers in the feats of strength and agility, and with the players 
in the masque. The power which, in such a practised hand as that of 
Mr. Ainsworth, is thus given by so skilful a disposal of his groups, can 
be more readily imagined than easily described. Incident succeeds inci- 
dent, surprise to surprise, plot to plot, and catastrophe to catastrophe, as 
with a magical wand, and we are left at the end to grieve almost as much 


for the fate of the last of the Lancashire witches, as we do for the un- 
timely end of Richard and Alizon. 
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Genets, coursiers, riches bardes, houssures, 
Plumars remplis d’orphaveries fines, 
Chamfrains dores a grans entrelassures, 
Armets luysans, bicquoquets, capelines, 
Bucques de pris, tres riches mantelines— 
ANDRE DE LA Vieng. Le Vergier d’Honneur. 


As the hour for opening the lists drew nigh, all the avenues 
and approaches of the Louvre were thronged with eager and 
curious crowds hurrying from each quarter to behold the chival- 
rous pageant. This concourse consisted of every class of society 
to be found in the vast and miscellaneous population of Paris, from 
the sedate citizen and his demure spouse, to be distinguished by 
aoe of gear, (costume being then regulated by ene ae 
aws), down to the rough half-clothed boatmen who plied upon 
the Seine, and the sturdy artisan who haunted its banks. Nor 
must we omit a host of Jews, beggars, truands, and other non- 
descript vagabonds who usually formed the mass of a Parisian 
crowd at the period of our narrative. Amongst these the magis- 
trates of the city, the provosts of the merchants, the echevins and 
their followers, in bipartite robes of crimson, and tawny-coloured 
stuffs embroidered with a silver ship (the civic cognizance), the 
sergeants, archers, cross-bowmen, and arquebusiers of the town-guard 
cut a conspicuous figure. As usually happens, however, where a 
crowd is olleniea, the softer sex predominated. For one steel or 
felt cap there were ten coifs of silk or linen. Nor were the mem- 
bers of the various religious fraternities wanting: the gray or russet 
frock—the cowl, or shaven head—and the long stafi—might be 
detected amid the dense assemblage. Cordeliers, Carmelites, and 
Minims were mingled with the higher dignitaries of the church. 
The students of the university, ever on the alert when a spectacle 
was about to take place, herded thjgher in vast bands. Here came 
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a courtly abbé—it was our acquaintance, Pierre de Bourdeille—upon 
a mule with its superb housings, followed by a train of richly-clad 
lacqueys. 

the mob doffed their caps as Brantéme ambled on. Next 
appeared what in our own time would be regarded with much mer- 
riment, but which was then a matter of too frequent occurrence 
to excite either surprise or ridicule, a couple of gaily-attired 
youths mounted upon the same steed—then a cavalier and dame, 
likewise on horseback, the latter seated on a velvet pillion, 
her features concealed, as was the universal mode with the 
ladies when out of doors, by a demi-mask. The housings of the 
charger were unusually superb ; his broad martingal and wide- 
reined bridle being of crimson leather richly ornamented with gold. 
Next followed a company of singly-mounted cavaliers, with a host 
of valets and attendants arrayed in the extremity of the court 
fashion, with nodding feathers and fluttering mantles ; the curvet- 
ing of their coursers, and the blows of their houssines, as they dashed 
recklessly onwards, occasioned considerable confusion amongst the 
foot-passengers ; and the smiles and complimentsthey lavished ypon 
the fair citoyennes and their daughters, hardly compensated with the 
bluff’ burgesses for their own sprained shoulders and broken heads. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the jostling and hustling, the striving, 
straining, and squeezing, the utmost good humour prevailed ; but 
this, indeed, might be attributed to the presence of so many armed 
authorities. 

Loud shouts were now raised, and the multitude was pushed 
backwards and driven into more compact masses as the magnificent 
litter of the Queen of Navarre was borne along to the Louvre. In 
vain did the spectators endeavour to catch a glimpse of the features 
or person of the lovely Marguerite. A mask defied their scrutiny, 
and she leaned back in her carriage as if anxious to elude observa- 
tion. Not soherattendant, Torigni. The swan-like throat of the 
sprightly Florentine might be observed above the sides of the 
vehicle, and her snowy hand, divested of its glove, and covered 
with rings, negligently arranged a raven ringlet. Marguerite’s litter 
swept by, and was followed by the huissiers and guard of the go- 
vernor of Paris. René de Villequier boasted the most magnificent 
caroche in Paris; and the vehicle which, upon this occasion, con- 
veyed the portly person of the marquis, was little inferior in deco- 
ration and gilding, though somewhat different in construction, from 
our own Lord Mayor's state equipage. 

Then came the Se of hoofs, and the loud fanfares of 
trumpets, and the superbly-accoutred band of Gascon gentlemen— 


forty-five in number, whence their designation—commanded 

the Baron d’Epernon, wheeled into sight ; the sun-beams brightly 
glancing upon their corslets, and upon the tips of their lances. The 
last fourteen of this gallant company were sheathed in complete 
steel, with yellow scarves crossing their burnished cuirasses. ‘Two 
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ges succeeded in the violet-coloured livery of the baron, with 
fs blazon displayed _— their sleeves and doublets. Then came 
his esquires sustaining his shield, charged likewise with his cogni- 
zance ; and lastly appeared D’Epernon himself, in a costly suit of 
russet armour, enriched with chiselled arabesques and deep reliefs 
of gold. 

Seale had the admiration excited by the baron’s retinue sub- 
sided, ere the spectators were attracted towards a further display of 
knightly splendour. A flourish of trumpets blown by six mounted 
men-at-arms, whose clarions were ornamented with silken bandrols 
fringed with gold, displaying the princely scutcheon of the family 
of Gonzaga, announced the approach of the Duke of Nevers. 
The duke rode a noble Arabian courser, and proceeded at a slow 
and stately pace. His valets and pages were more numerous than 
those of the Baron d’Epernon, and he was attended by four gen- 
tlemen ushers, who ied by his side bareheaded, with wands in 
their hands. He was fully armed in a suit of Mulan steel, of the 
finest workmanship. His breast-plate was brighter than silver, and 
reflected the rays of the sun as from a dazzling mirror. His bur- 
ganet, and his corslet, were crusted with gold and pearls, and 
from his neck, suspended to a chain of the same metal, hung the 
order of the Saint-Esprit. A plume of white ostrich feathers nodded 
on his crest. 

His demeanour was so dignified, and his train so sumptuous, 
that his appearance was greeted by the assemblage with deafening 
acclamations—acknowledged by the proud duke with a haughty 
inclination of the head. Nor was the popularity of the wily Italian 
diminished, as his attendants showered amongst the mob broad 
silver pieces, for which they fought and scrambled. By his side, in 
full ecclesiastical costume of scarlet silk simar with lawn sleeves 
and snowy rochet, and upon a sleek, well-fed mule, led by two 
attendants, each of whom had a hand upon the bridle, rode Pierre 
de Gondi, Bishop of Paris; a prelate in high favour with the queen- 
mother, to whom, indeed, he owed his elevation. ‘There was 
something sinister in the dark and shifting glance of this Floren- 
tine churchman, which seemed to confirm the horrible reports 
that prevailed as to the motives of Catherine’s predilection for 
him. But be this as it may, the hypocritical smile which now lit 
up his sallow features was construed by the observers into an ex- 
pression of infinite benevolence, the rather that his almoner, who 
followed closely at his heels, distributed a dole with no sparing hand. 

Immediately behind the suite of the Duc de Nevers came an 
esquire of Vincenzo de Gonzaga, bearing a small triangular shield, 
painted white, on which appeared the device of a sable mask, in- 
scribed with the motto Vendetta. This esquire wore the livery of 
the prince (the combined hues of red and yellow) displayed in the 
flowing satin housings of his steed, trgversed with broad cross-bars 
of orange and crimson, in — doublet, haut-de-chausses 
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of different dyes, and parti-coloured plumes. Nextadvanced a band 
of youthful pages magnificently attired, and mounted on coursers 
caparisoned in cloth of gold, barred like the housings of the esquire, 
the stripes being described upon their gorgeous trappings by alter- 
nate lines of frieze-wrought and smooth-beaten tissue. Upon the 
silken just-au-corps of each page was embroidered in golden thread 
the ducal badge of Mantua and Montferrat. So gorgeous were 
their appointments in detail, that their bonnets, shoes, saddles, 
bridles, and even the scabbards of their rapiers blushed with crimson 
velvet. | 

Then followed a host of lacqueys on foot, similarly, though less 
splendidly arrayed; then another esquire sustaining the tri-coloured 
lance of the prince, decorated with silken pennoncel; then two 
foot-pages attired in habiliments of cloth of gold and silk, leading 
his steed—a mighty Allemayne charger with y of flame, ex- 
panded nostril, and pawing hoof—furnished for Gonzaga’s use by 
the provident Duc de Nevers. Thick crimson velvet housing, 
enwoven with the ducal cognizance, covered this noble animal, and 
descended almost to his pastern joints; the saddle was of velvet of 
the same hue as the rest of the harness—the chamfrin, or head- 
piece was of gilded mail, with a short projecting steel pike, and 
tufts of scarlet, and saffron-stained plumes adorned his front and 
croup. 

Lastly, armed cap-i-pee, in a suit of black mail embossed with 
gold and precious stones, rode the Prince Vincenzo. <A garde-bras, 
or haute-piéce, as it was subsequently termed, covered the front of 
his cuirass, and defended his throat and left arm, so far as the 
gauntlet; but being of a single piece, and introduced in those 
ater days of chivalry, for the better security of the jousters, the 
posture assumed by the knight, who adopted this safe-guard in the 
combat, became fixed and unalterable as that of a statue; his right 
arm alone being left at liberty. A tall egret of sable feathers sa 
dowed his helm ; and with his vizor closed, and maintaining, of 
necessity, a stern and moveless attitude, Gonzaga passed slowly 
onwards. His cortége was completed by another band of gaudy 
valets, and the minstrels, who enlivened the procession with the 
tambour, the cornet, and the clarion. 

A fresh clangour of trumpets admonished the spectators that 
other comers were at hand; and the announcement was speedily 
followed by the brilliant retinue of the Vicomte de Joyeuse, which, 
if it could not vie with that of Gonzaga in magnificence, surpassed 
it in number and consequence, consisting of a throng of lordlings 
and youthful gentlemen of the best families of France, who were 
eager upon this occasion to array themselves under the banners of 
their monarch’s chief favourite, and to distinguish themselves with 
the snowy scarf which he had adopted as his ensign. It was true 


the same prodigality of cloth of gold and velvet was not here ex- 
hibited, as in oF preceding iardinaiia — 
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Mais de harnois, ne d’armure de jouste, 
Ne leur failloit une petite pidce. 


There was no lack of “ tilting furniture, emblazoned shields.” A 
gayer troop was never seen. Nor could a greater contrast have 
been found to that which preceded it. The vivacity of their 
hilarious leader seemed to have diffused itself throughout his com- 

any. Success appeared to be written in their beaming features. 
N othing was heard but shouts of laughter, and the jingling of arms; 
nothing seen but the waving of plumes and banners, the glitter 
of helm and spear, and caracoling of coursers. 

Completely armed in a suit of polished steel, Joyeuse rode a 
charger barded with ung bel et grand couvrechief of silver tissue, 
edged with azure fringe; and wore a scarf of white silk, richly em- 
broidered, thrown across his left shoulder, From his morion 
floated a lambrequin of slashed satin, and his surcoat was decorated 
with his armorial bearings. His handsome countenance was radiant 
with gaiety; and he conversed in an animated manner with a 
knight, who careered by his side, and upon whom, even more than 
the vicomte, the attention of the gazers was fixed. Nor was the 
appearance of this cavalier undeserving the admiration he excited. 
He seemed the very mirror of chivalry. The experienced horse- 
man applauded the consummate grace with which he sat his courser 
(a2 powerful and beautifully-formed bay, whose skin shone almost 
us brightly as his rider’s coat of mail), and the ease with which he 
ever and anon compelled him to perform the balotades, croupades, 
and other graces of the high manége, alluded to in the following 
alliterative verses— 

Vite virade, 

Pompante pannade, 

Saut soulevant, 

Prompte petarrade, 
while the female portion of the assemblage marvelled at the exceed- 
ing beauty of feature, disclosed by the open vizor of his casque, 
and the manly symmetry of the limbs, defined by his hght and 
curiously-fashioned breastplate, “* brassards, cuissards, jamb and 
solleret.” The housings of his steed were of white damask, diapered 
with gold, and bordered with minever. His chamfrin was decorated 
like that of Gonzaga, with a superb houpe de plumes, and similarly 
accoutred. From the crest of the knight depended a cong 8 
of slashed silk; and his surcoat was woven with his blazon, a hon 
—— azure, armed, and langued gules. 


ollowing this preux chevalier, rode two esquires, in liveries of 


azure and white; the one carrying his painted lance, on the coronel 


of which was fastened a knot of ribbands; the gage, doubtless, of 


the dame in whose honour he was about to run a course: the 
other bearing a silver shield with the device of a dragon vert, 
a out fire, and the motto Loyal au mort, inscribed in blue 
characters upon a scroll. 


YA 
When it became known to the/assemblage that this knight, in 
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whom all felt so much interest, was no other than the Admirable 
Crichton, the adversary of the Prince of Mantua, their acclamations 
were so loud and deafening, and the efforts of those in the rear so 
strenuous to obtain a nearer view of his person and features, that it 
required the application of both partisan and sword on part of the 
attendants to keep back the rabble ; while the object of their curi- 
osity, apprehensive of some such tumult taking place, as occurred 
on the preceding day at the university, was fain to set spurs to his 
charger, and to urge his companions into a quicker movement, in 
order to escape from observation. 

“ By my halidom!” exclaimed Joyeuse, as they reached the grand 
portal of the Louvre, and found the space before it invested with a 
gay confusion of litters, caroches, steeds, lacqueys, and pages in 
various and resplendent liveries—“ to judge from this rout we shall 
have a goodly attendance at our jousting. You must do your 
devoir gallantly, mon cher, for you will have the eyes of all the 
chivalry and beauty of France upon you. - There is not a magnate 
of our court, whose colours I do not discern amidst yon rout of 
servitors. But we are late. Those knaves in the slashed doublets 
form part of the train of our challenger’s padrio. Gonzaga is 
already in the steccato.” 

‘ Better be the last to enter the field than the first to quit it,” 
replied Crichton, smiling. ‘ But whom have wehere? By Saint 
Andrew! my gossip, Chicot. So ho! Bayard,” he cried, patting 
the neck of his charger, who, obedient to his voice, instantly stood 
still, but evinced his impatience by arching his neck, champing 
at the bit, snorting and pawing the ground. ‘What wouldst 
thou?” demanded the Scot, as the jester approached him with an 
odd serio-comic look. 

“I am the bearer of a cartel to thee,” replied the jester, in a tone 
of mock defiance. 

“ Gramercy—gossip—a challenge!” ejaculated Crichton; “ from 
thy brother, Siblot, to shiver a marotte against his cock’s-comb ? 
Ha! But know’st thou not, that by the laws of honour, I am 
restrained from entering into a second quarrel until my first be dis- 
posed of ?” 

“T know it,” answered Chicot, in an under tone. ‘ But you 
must offer some response, yea or nay, to my appeal. Here is the 
missive,” he added, delivering a perfumed note, sealed and secured 
with a silken thread, to the Scot; “ peruse it, and deliver me your 
answer without wrong or supersticerie.” 

“The cipher of the Queen of Navarre,” exclaimed Crichton, as 
he regarded the billet; “ nay, then, it is indeed a combat a outrance.” 

“‘} would advise you to decline the encounter, or rather peace- 
ably to arrange it,” returned the jester; ‘ but in the mean time will 
it please you to read the cartel, and furnish me with some token 
of your intentions to convey to my royal mistress.” 

Crichton hastily broke open the a and as hiseye glanced over 
the contents of the note, a slight flush of anger rose upon his cheek. 






















































WHY DID SHE LEAVE HIM ? lll 


‘“‘T will rather perish than accept the terms she proposes,” he 
murmured, tearing it in pieces, and scattering the fragments to the 
breezes. 

“ Hold, gossip,” cried Chicot, ‘ reserve that thread of gold, I 
am to take that to her majesty asa sign of your acquiescence.” 

** Never,” answered Crichton, sternly ; “ tell her I have burst 
her chains. She would have some schon tis well,” he added, 
withdrawing his gauntlet from his hand, and giving the bezoar-ring 
to the jester, ‘let this gem be a proof to her, that I neither fear 
her threats, nor will accept of her tenderness.” 

‘‘ Par Sainct Fiacre en Brie!” cried Chicot, looking after him 
with a smile of derision, as he dashed swiftly * | the gate- 
| way, “I will prove a better friend to thee than thou deservest. 
This ring will well beseem my own finger, while this thread,” he 





t added, picking up the fastening of the billet, “ will perfectly | 
At content her jealous majesty of Navarre. For what saith the good . 
? Pantagruel— 

4 Paternostres et oraisons 


Sont pour ceux-la qui les retiennent : 
Ung fiffre allant en fenaisons, 
Est plus fort que deux qui en viennent. 
And chanting this wholesome advice ‘‘ de la marraine de movi 
grand-peére,” he entered the lofty portal of the Louvre. 
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WHY DID SHE LEAVE HIM? 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Why did she leave him ?—they grew up together, 
In the old church—on the old village green— 
Never apart in the sunshiny weather, 
Ellen and Edward, in childhood, were seen. 
She had not wealth, but her beauty commanded 
Suitors, alas! who could riches secure ; 
And, when her hand for his bride he demanded, 
Why did she leave him because he was poor? 


He who was once ’mid the young and gay-hearted, 
First mid the frolic of market and fair,— 

Wan are his cheeks whence the smile has departed, 
Others may revel but he cannot share : 

Bright are the eyes that around him are beaming, 
Cold is the heart that they strive to allure, 

Save when, at night, on the past he is dreaming— 
Why did she leave him because he was poor ? 


Now she rides by in her pride and her carriage, 
But where is the bloom that once shone on her cheek ? 
Haughty and cold are the friends of her marriage ; 
Now she must feel what she dares not to speak ! 
She, perchance, sighs for her earlier hours— 
Grieves for the sorrows that he must endure— 
Would give up the world for a th of wild flowers— 
Why did she leave him becauge he was poor ? 
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HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC* 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that in proportion as the struggle for nation- 
ality of the hitherto oppressed Slavonians has begun to rivet public atten- 
tion, so the materials for the past history and present condition of the 
different families of that remotely scattered nation, have proved to be 
scanty and little accessible. Few have done more to obviate this irreve- 
lant state of things than Mr. Paton. His ’ Servia” was a truly inte- 
resting picture of a Christian ae age rising up by the side of Mo- 
ecko oS sl and from a condition of mere slavery into a state of 
independence and civilisation. The same author now presents us with 
an account of his travels and researches among other imperfectly known 

ople, either under Austrian or Turkish rule or independent mountaineers, 
Eat still limitrophal nations, exposed to all the vicissitudes and conve- 
niences of being the living boundary between civilisation on the one side 
and barbarism on the other. This does not apply to the ports of the 
Adriatic, which boast of a most ancient civilisation, an honourable his- 
tory, and a distinguished place among the creations of art and science, 
but it applies to all who are not civilians, to Morlaks, Montenigrines, 
Bochese, Uskoks, and all other Slaves alike, the moment they are outside 
the walls of a garrisoned town. 


Nothing in Christian Europe is so picturesque as the Dalmatian peasant’s 
dress ; for he wears not the trousers or pantaloons and round hat of Austria 
or Hungary, but a dress analogous to that of the old Turk. Tall, muscular, 
and vigorous, with red fez on his head, and huge pistols in his belt, we recog- 
nise the Slaav of the Adriatic —the brother of the Servian in blood, in lan- 
guage, and also, to a considerable extent, in religion ; but while the varnish of 
civilisation in Servia is German and new, here it is much older, and has come 
from Venice. The graceful dialect which Gondoli has immortalised is as indi- 
genous in the Roman races of Dalmatia as in Venice ; and the High Street of 
Obrovazzo looks like a dry alley in one of the islands of the Lagoon, or of some 
of those neighbouring villages of terra firma with which the pencil of Canaletti 
has so charmingly familiarised us. 


The first place of any importance proceeding southward from Zara, 
the capital of Dalmatia, is Sebenico, but it does not appear that the 
littoral is often fertile. 


An excellent Macadamised road carries the traveller to Scardona ; but,.ob, 
how dreary the landscape! For many a long mile the footstep of some later 
Attila seemed to have left its withering impress on these plains. Some dis- 
tricts were stony ; others, like the Campagna of Rome, were a desert less by 
nature than the ruin or neglect of man. The villages are few and far between. 
Ilere and there the shell of a vast feudal castle, or the broken arches of the 
great Roman aqueduct, fifty miles in length, that conveyed the waters of the 
distant Kerka to the ancient Zara (Jadera), shed a melancholy splendour on 
the desolate scene. Across these plains the Avars spread like locusts, to banter 
on the too mature fruits of Roman culture. In times nearer our own, when 
the mountains and the interior were held by the Turks, and the coasts by 
Venice, these plains became the debateable land, which, once depopulated, 
have never since known the hum of industry. Giambattista Giustiniano, visit- 
ing this very tract in 1552, tells us that the territory formerly furnished oil in 
quantity sufficient not only for Zara, but for all Dalmatia ; but the olive-trees 
being cut down in the Turkish war, and the earth dried up, even the necessary 
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oil was imported from Apulia, and the inhabited villages’reduced in number 
from 280 to 85, some of which had not more than five or six houses. 

As we approached Scardona, the road descends, and the landscape begins to 
smile. A brook brawls at our side; detached huts are annexed to enclosed 
patches of ground ; olives, at first scarce and —_ thicken apace, and are suc- 
ceeded by a noble grove of lofty umbrageous mulberries. A green meadow, 
and red ploughed land, at length become mingled with gardens, and then the 
village itself opens to our view ; and, strange paradox! although about to em- 
bark on an inlet of the sea, we feel like mariners arriving in port after a mono- 
tonous voyage. 


This state of things is probably more to be traced to the soil, climate, 
exposure, and want of irrigation, than to the historical disasters here 
alluded to. It is so far corroborative of what Mr. Paton says, that lack 
of industry is, to a certain degree, concerned, inasmuch as the fine 
alluvial districts of the delta of the Narenta are not made of avail; but 
still a country producing mainly olives, figs, cherries, carobs, and other 
similar fruits, must partake of a generally stony and intractable nature. 

A stout boat, with four rowers, conveyed the traveller from Scardona 
to Sebenico, whose lofty cathedral towered above other edifices. Mr. 
Paton had with him in the early part of his journey a travelling com- 
panion. 


My carriage companion was of the company ; a man of tall stature, boldly 
chiselled features, sunburnt complexion, free noble independent bearing, and a 
strong Venetian accent—a true Dalmatian—a sturdy Servian bagpipe attuned 
to an Italian aria. Report designated him as a worthy man; he had expe- 
rienced vicissitudes in trade, shipping, and farming, and I found him intelligent 
and communicative. 

“Dalmatia, my good sir,” said he, “and England are antipodes. In England, 
thirteen men make one pin ; here one man must do thirteen different things. 
My trade is a bad encyclopedia—a little of everything and nothing good. Dal- 
matia, sir, has the best air and water in the world, but is rather deficient in corn 
and vegetables. As for politics, we enjoy complete security for our property ; 
but there is something wanting to our happiness, and that is the possession of 
something worth securing. We will never prosper until we get those countries 
behind there ;” holding his thumb in the direction of Bosnia, “ Dalmatia, sir, 
is a mere stripe of sea-coast, a face without a head.” 

“ But,” said I, “surely you must admit that Austria could never get Bosnia 
without disturbing all Europe—without breaking in upon the Ottoman em- 
pire, and giving others a bad example.” 

“Ah! there you come with your balance of power, and think nothing of our 
Christian brethren in that country. Austria has only to give the word, and 
every Dalmatian is ready to shoulder his musket, and strike down the barriers 
that separate us.” 


We quote this for the reasons given a Mr. Paton, because it is so 
current a sentiment among the mass of the people in Dalmatia, that he 
says he heard almost the same words from twenty others. And how can 
it be otherwise when civilisation is placed in slid immediate contact with 
barbarism. Dalmatia, Ragusa, and Cattaro are mere strips of the coast ; 
their ports are open to the merchants of foreign countries, but they must 
take their purchases for barter to the Moslem of Bosnia and Herzegovine, 
and their own low, sunburnt, and rocky coast ; must perforce obtain corn 
and cattle, and many other of the necessaries of life, from the Turkish up- 
lands and mountain pastures. 

The port of Sebenico, like most of the Dalmatian ports on the Adri- 
atic, is so excellent, that a frigate off considerable tonnage can lie 
almost close to the quay, the entrance t@ the gulf being by a narrow 
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slit, the command of which appeared sO important to the Venetians, 
that Sammicheli, their great military architect, constructed at the nar- 
rowest the fort of St. Nicolo, which is considered his masterpiece 
in fortification. ‘The architecture of the gate, Mr. Paton tells us, re- 
sembles that of Sant Andrea, at the entrance of the Lagoon; within the 

te is the relievo of a Doric colonnade, and in the intercolumnations, 
he arms of Venice, Dalmatia, and Sebenico. Mere description, Mr. 
Paton adds, can give no idea of the strength of the bomb-proof gal- 
leries and casemates, with embrasures @ fleur d’eau. The date of the 
construction was marked 1546, or twenty-five years after the invasion 
of Dalmatia by Soliman the Magnificent ; but even a century after that, 
in 1647, Sebenico was successfully defended by 6000 Venetians and 
German mercenaries, against an army of 30,000 Turks. 


If the skill and science of a Sammicheli strengthened and adorned Dalmatia, 
Venice derived no slight advantage from the hardy mariners with which these 
coasts supplied her, and with which her galleys were manned in Lepanto, and 
in her other triumphs. The ‘ Riva del Schiavoni,” or “ Bankside of the 
Slaavs,” marks to this day the quay that was frequented by the barques of Dal- 
matia and Quarnero, When Henry III. of France was on his way from Poland 
to Paris, on the death of Charles [X., the chronicles of the day tell us that, in 
the pageants given in his honour at Venice, he was rowed by “ Schiavoni.” Nor 
was it the mere thews and sinews of strong men that the coast produced. 
Andrea Schiavoni, a native of Sebenico, stands very near the highest rank in 
the Venetian school, and to this day Sebenico is proud of having given him 
birth. He was bred a house-painter, but caught the inspiration of the golden 
age of Venice ; and if he had not the tumultuous movement and astounding 
dramatic force of Tintoretto, or the vast genius of Paul Veronese, which, like 
that of Napoleon, was strongest and clearest in operations of the utmost mag- 
nitude and complication, yet he had much of the classic propriety of Titian, 
and in the soothing gradations of ruddy flesh and crimson robes, his touch shows 
that mixture of sharpness and smoothness which our own Sir Joshua, speaking 
of a widely different genius, calls the perfection of handling. Barbarigo, 
Mocenigo, Gradenigo, and many other illustrious Venetian families, are of 
Slaavic extraction—the 7go corresponding with the Slaavic ich; and even the 
name of Venice itself is Slaavic, being the City of the Veneti or Wends, the 
latter the Gothic name for all the Slaavic nations. 


The course of the river Kerka, well known to all lovers of the curious 
in physical geography, from the strange phenomena depicted in Fortin’s 
Dalmatia, as belonging to it, is described by Mr. Paton (who has an 
eye more alive to the varying phases of humanity and art, than to 
natural history or physical geography) as less a river than a series of 
lakes, connected with each other by a succession of the most graceful 
cascades, as if it were the giant staircase of a mountain-piling Titan. 
The last, and most beautiful, though not the loftiest, of these cataracts, 
is only two hours from Sebenico, and with the lake above it, with its 
convent and island of Vissovatz, or “the place of hanging,” forms the 
subject of an agreeable excursion. 


The superior, a good-humoured, round-faced man, past middle age, showed 
us the place. A church, with bad copies of the Venetian school, and a garden 
surrounded by the blue waters of the lake, were soon seen through. The 
Roman name of this bower-grown isle, in its lake of sterile cliffs, was Petralba, 
or the White Rock ; but,in the lapse of centuries, the deposits of alluvial floods 
had given the island, in common with the margin of the lake, a thick layer of 
soil ; andin the troublous times that preceded the expulsion of the Turks from 
Dalmatia, its isolation promised an illusive security to the inmates of the con- 
Vent that from time immemorial had resided there ; but an incident that occurred 
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in the seventeenth century changed its name to the Illyrian one of Vissovatz, or 
the Place of Hanging; and thereby, as the reader may well suppose, hangs a 
tale. In the hostilities that followed the war of 1664, between the Turks and 
Venetians, this island was in the midst of the operations; and a wide-spreading 
tree was pointed out as the relic of modern martyrology, which caused its 
change of name. In 1646, the Turks landed here; and of seven monks then 
resident, six were hanged, the seventh having escaped by hiding himself in the 
chimney. Hence Petralba became Vissovatz, or the Place of Hanging ; and 
the succeeding war of 1684 having freed Lower Dalmatia of the ‘Turks, the 
greater part of the modern buildings were constructed towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. 


A steamer goes twice a month from Trieste to Ragusa and Cattaro, 
touching at several of the principal points and islands, thus enabling 
the tourist to extend his study to the Dalmatian archipelago, as well 
as to the main land. This archipelago constitutes, indeed, one of the 
main features of the coast ; and it is, as Mr. Paton remarks, from the 
insecure navigation and the numerous land-locked anchorages, from the 
productive fisheries and the milder climate, and, lastly, from the reci- 
procal wants of the highlander and islander, that has arisen that turn for 
maritime employment and maritime enterprise which makes the Dalma- 
tian, perhaps, the best sailor in the Mediterranean, uniting the practical 
seamanship of the Greek with the science of Italy and the north. It is 
a curious circumstance, that the currents of the Adriatic set almost 
uniformly up the coast of Albania and Dalmatia, round by Trieste and 
Venice, and then down past Ancona and Manfredonia. It is this ten- 
dency which has encumbered the port of Venice, and has rendered that 
of Ravenna high and dry. Mr. Paton relates a curious and very 
apocryphal instance of this waywardness on the part of the Adriatic. 

A dyer from Chioggia, near Venice, named Girolamo Fontanella, having 
settled at Cara, died of an indigestion of fish, and was buried in the cemetery 
there, which overhangs the sea. Inthe year 1827, a great storm having arisen, 
a part of the cemetery was swept away ; and, strange to say, the coffin of Giro- 
lamo was carried round to Chioggia, picked up by the Chioggians, and the 
earth that gave him birth gave him final burial. 

Among the islands, Lesina is particularly interesting, from having 
been the principal station of the Venetian fleet during the palmy days 
of the republic, as also from its pleasing aspect. The arsenal reveals a 
public piazza, such as would do honour to an European capital, and the 
Loggia, or place of municipal council, by Sammicheli, is said to be 
worthy of the age of Palladio and Sansovino. These /oggie are simple 
porticos of extended front, with columns intervening between the open- 
ings, so as to look, on a smaller scale, like a concatenation of triumphal 
arches. 

Another island, Lissa, became, during the wars of the empire, one of 
the principal stations of the cruisers of England, and the scene of a gal- 
lant action between Captain Hoste, with the Amphion, 32, the Active, 
38, the Cerberus, 32, and Volage, 22, and the French commander, 
Dubourdieu, with a force of four frigates, of 44 guns, two corvettes, of 
32 guns, and three sloops, with 700 infantry on board. In this action, 
three of the frigates and a corvette struck to the British squadron. 

The most beautiful of all the islands of Dalmatia is, however, Curzola ; 
and, as we follow Mr. Paton in his descripsions, we seem to be wandering 
through the cabinet of some virtuoso, filled with pictures of olden time, 
and objects of medieval art, rather fhan through the realities of an 
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existing city of the Adriatic. Sailing through a sort of Bosphorus, only 
on a Satine and ruder scale, the town of Curzola stands before the 
tourist, in the form of a pyramid, edged by massive walls and huge old 
round towers, and the campanile of the ex-cathedral forming the appro- 
priate apex. Then within, there are loggie and piazzas, and palaces with 
superb bronze knockers and marble draw-wells, and fretted windows; 
such, in fact, as a Contarini or a Gradenigo would have chosen to dwell 
in. There were also other relics of middle age manners,—a large iron 
ring fixed to the wall, which, being grasped by a criminal, give him 
immunity from arrest, and a Turkish cannon-ball embedded in the walls 
since 1571. 

Casotti, on arriving at Cattaro, breaks out with enthusiasm :—“ How 
imposing a spectacle is the cascade of the Kerka!—how sublime an 
edifice is the temple of Sebenico!—but most delicious of all is the canal 
of Cattaro! Mr. Paton has favoured us with pen and pencil-sketches of 
each of these three remarkable features of Dalmatian scenery, the last of 
which he visited on his way to Montenegro; that independent little 
republic, of fiercest mountaineers, who have always succeeded in defying 
the power of the Porte from the impregnable position of their country, 
which overlooks the Bocca di Cattaro and the Lake of Scutari. 

Cattaro, the smallest in extent and population of the four circles of 
Dalmatia, is owing to its proximity to the Republican Montenegrines and 
to Herzegovines, whose subjection to the Porte is merely nominal, the 
most difficult to manage of all four. Mr. Paton started in company with 
a Dalmatian, Dugald Dalgetty, for Cetigne, from the Montenegrino 
bazaar outside the gate of Cattaro. The journey commenced with the 
ascent of the ladder of Cattaro, an ascent of 4000 feet very little out of 
the perpendicular, and to which Mr. Paton remarks the ladder of Tyre 
is a joke. Arrived at the top of this ladder, he was in Montenegro, and 
he soon after arrived at Niegush, the first town of the country; but 
independence appears to be hardly bought, for Mr. Paton says that in 
the worst parts of Turkey, he never saw any thing to equal the poverty 
and misery of both habitations and inhabitants. Yet each man wore 
arms ; the waist-belt, like that of an Albanian, showing a bundle of 
pistols and dirks, and, at a rude khan in the middle of a plain, a keg of 
newly-moulded and shining bullets were the only symptoms visible of 
entertainment for man and horse. ’ 

Cotigne, the capital of Montenegro, is not a town, but merely a 
fortified convent, on the slope of a hill, surrounded by scattered houses ; 
and under which, in the plain, is the large new government-house, which 
is styled in Cattaro, the Palazzo del Vladika, or archiepiscopal palace. 
This palace is surmounted by a round antique-looking watch-tower, with 
a number of poles, on which, till very lately, the trunkless heads of 
Turks used to stand in grim array. A heavy fall of snow put a stop to 
further travel in this remarkable country, of which Mr. Paton justly 
remarks, that it has the elements of a rude independence, but not of 
prosperity, and returning to Cattaro our traveller departed by the next 
steamer to 

Cattaro, says Mr. Paton, is sublime, but Ragusa is beautiful. No 
towering mountains in the distance, but a steep accidented shore, along 
which is scattered a profusion of Italian villas, and that peculiar tone of 
landscape and vegetation which is seen in Gaeta and Castelmare, but 
which no minuteness of description can convey to the fireside traveller. 
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Here are massive walls, lofty houses, wide streets, domes and campaniles, 
no end of elegant edifices and objects of art. Even the apothecary’s 
shop was fitted with a splendid set of Faenza gallipots of the cingue 
cento, painted in the most curious manner. Ragusa, says Mr. Paton, 
is the place where the marriage of Slaavie vigour and Italian elegance 
has beeu consummated. Aristocratic pride is, however, unfortunately 
carried to such a pitch, that the wealthiest man in the country abandoned 
his native city because he could get no entrance into the circle to which 
his merit as well as his wealth entitled him. 

Near to Ragusa is the island of La Chroma, on which Richard 
Coeur de Lion landed on his return from the Holy Land. Richard, it 
appears, made a vow to erect a temple to the Virgin in the first place of 
his landing, and there are still the ruins of a convent, and a church of a 
period much anterior, and of Byzantine form. 


The illustrious author of “ Ivanhoe” had perhaps never heard of this island ; 
but it might well have furnished a splendid chapter to this great inventor: a 
tempest-tost King of England landing from Palestine ; the monks giving hos- 
pitality to a stranger; to find that their guest is a king, and the taker of Acre: 
and the senate crossing in all the pomp of middle-age magnificence to welcome 
the valiant chevalier and crusading king. 

“Do you know,” said Don Marco, as we walked amid the sequestered 
foliage, “ that for us Britannia is a poesia ; her whole history, down to Victoria, 
is an epic poem.” 

“ Does not France,” said I, “ come up to your idea of greatness ?” 

“No,” said he; the French character is less phlegmatic, and with us more 
sympathetic than the English; but Italy began our modern civilisation, and 

ngland is completing it. France is a country of elegant writers ; but for a 
steady, constant, and enduring succession of illustrious deeds, we must go to 
Albion.” 

“ Many people on the continent,” said I, ‘‘ maintain that, having arrived at 
her full growth, she must soon begin to decay.” 

“ Niente affatto, not a bit of it,” answered the professor; if she has not ex- 
tended her branches, she has been growing at the roots ; if the conquests of this 
generation have not been so extensive as former ones, her mercantile navy, the 
root of all her power, has increased ; a nation that perpetually wars with the 
elements needs never fear the corrosion of a long peace.” 


Passing this digression of Mr. Paton (not ours), it is to be remarked 
that it is positively stated in the chronicles of Zara, that it was at that 
city that Richard disembarked, and commenced his journey in disguise 
to Vienna. 


Each city of Dalmatia has its own sphere of action. Zara, nearest to Austria, 
is the military capital ; Spalato is the seat of the trade of Bosnia ; but Ragusa, 
from its literary tastes, cultivated manners, and the cheapness of living, ought 
to be the seat of a regular university for the formation of members of the liberal 
professions, as well as the civilians and clergy, who might in time effect an edu- 
cational revolution on all the coast, from Istria to Albania,—in short, it is by 
becoming a university, and a seat of learning, that Ragusa is most likely to 
prosper. The bishop has perfectly understood this question. A Dalmatian 
by birth, he is sensible of the defects of his fellow-countrymen, of their many 
excellent native qualities which lie dormant or are misdirected, and of the 
necessity ofa more enlightened class of rural clergy, as well as of the advantage 
of enabling the rising generation of Ragusa to have superior instruction on the 
spot. He issensible of the great capacity of this people for intellectual pursuits, 
and has earnestly applied himself to realise the local funds for this excellent 
object. 4 
Passing the unhealthy delta of the Narenta, Mr. Paton proceeded to 
Macarsa, of which he speaks in the mogt eulogistic language. 
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A scene in a pantomime, all of a sudden changing from stormy darkness and 
midnight piracy to a sunrise on the Sicilian coast, bears some resemblance to 
the aspect under which | had entered the harbour yesternight and the scene of 
next morning when I looked out of my windows. Who ever heard of Ma- 
carsca? I confess I never did before coming to Dalmatia, and a prettier 
situation can scarcely be imagined. The town lies In the fashion of a crescent, 
facing the sea. A marine parade, having the regularity of an English sea- 
bathing place, but without the monotony of one house resembling another, 
like Birmingham buttons out of the same mould. All the houses are of 
cream-coloured freestone, many of them polished smooth, and several with 
elaborately cut balconies, having quite a town air. Macarsca had been up to 
1814 a place of considerable wealth and trade, in consequence of the caravans 
that came down from Turkey ; but the great plague of that year, and the sub- 
sequent interruption of the caravans, had caused the place to return toa mere 
agricultural and fishing subsistence. Behind the town are pretty enclosed 
gardens, sloping gently upwards, with here and there a plot of grass, on which 
may be seen a white goat with tinkiing bells sporting with the children of the 
house, or cropping what vegetation he can fall in with from the winter herbs, 
Behind the gardens is an extensive wood of olives, as thick as such a wood can 
grow in the steep concave slopes of the basin that balf encircles the bay, 
beyond which the rocks rise up quite perpendicularly, until the brow of their 
crests shows a pure white mass of thick snow: but Macarsca pays for its 
picturesque position in summer, by the intensest heat on the coast. 


Hence our traveller embarked for Spalato in a large trabacolo, or lug- 
ger, and he soon arrived to taste of the pleasure of exploring one of the 
wonders of the world, the ruined palace of Diocletian, so vast that the 
interior is now choked up with streets and edifices, and one-third of the 
population of Spalato live within the walls of this one magnificent struc- 
ture. We cannot, unluckily, feast with Mr. Paton upon descriptions of 
so interesting a monument, aided as they are by a good plan, or of the 
ruins of Salona, the once flourishing capital of the Dalmatia of the 
Romans. Interesting descriptions of the Dalmatian highlands, some 
account of the caves of Dinara, or of the Kerka, to which he returns, 
and a lengthened disquisition upon the moral, social, and political condi- 
tion of the Morlack—the Servian cf the Adriatic, and the best soldier 
but the worst citizen in the Austrian empire—lead the way to Zara, the 
modern capital of Dalmatia, and whose principal manufactory is that 
excellent liqueur made from the marasca, or black cherry, and hence 
called maraschino. Bordeaux is not, indeed, more famous for its wines 
than Zara for its liqueurs, and in the manufacture of them they surpass 
all other places. From Zara, Mr. Paton made his way into the high- 
lands of Croatia, which he describes as among the most romantic regions 
in Europe. Erspich was the first regimental district on the other side of 
the Vellivich which he visited, and thence he proceeded to Ottochatz, 
which, he says, looked more like a watering-place in a petty principality 
of Germany. Here Mr. Paton met Baron Jellachich at the house of 
Colonel Mastrowich, in command of the regiment quartered at this sta- 


tion. His observations upon this now renowned personage are both new 
and curious. 


Baron Jellachich, then regarded as the head of the Croatian national partys 


who has since been promoted to the office of Ban, or civil governor, of 
Croatia and Slavonia (at that time on a visit to his brother, the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Ottochatz), was also of the party ; and, from his talents, experi- 
ence, and information, proved a most valuable acquisition to the society. He 
is of small stature, with an eye of fire, denoting high intelligence and iron 
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energy; but withal, so frank and modest, as to recall Cardinal de Retz’ 
characteristic of the great Marquis of Montrose, who reminded him of the 
heroes of antiquity. 

Baron Jellachich was born on the 16th October, 1801, in the fortress of 
Peterwardein, and is the son of Field-Marshal Lieutenant Jellachich, who 
took so affecting a leave of the Illyrian regiments when this part of Croatia 
was handed over to Napoleon’s kingdom of Illyria in 1806, after the battle of 
Austerlitz. With tears in his eyes, he said, that “he was persuaded that the 
Almighty reserved better days for Croatia.” What would he have said, had 
he lived to see his son the principal agent in the regeneration of the Illyrian 
nation ; one of the most glorious events in the annals of the east of Europe ? 
Young Jellachich was educated in the Teresianum of Vienna, entered the 
Austrian army at eighteen years of age, and in 1831, when only a captain, his 
talents were made known to Marshal Radetzky, at the great mancuvres at 
Verona, when a camp was formed of 60,000 men there. After being for some 
time adjutant to Count Lilienberg, Governor of Dalmatia, he was, in 1842, 
made colonel of the regiment of Glina, to the north-west of Ottochatz ; but 
he had soon afterwards a very unpleasant adventure, which made much noise at 
the time. 

The Bosniacs, or, strictly speaking, Turkish Croats, in his neighbourhood, 
had at various times crossed into the Austrian territory, and committed rob- 
bery ; but the aga of the district had given no satisfaction. On the next 
occasion of insult or depredation, the baron, knowing that a complaint to 
Vienna, followed by one to Constantinople, and back to Bosnia, would end in 
smoke, he, on his own responsibility, gave the alarm on the frontier, stormed 
the village, burnt the aga’s house, and, after many killed on both sides, retired. 
The baron admitted to me that this was rather an undiplomatic proceeding ; 
but maintained that it was the only sort of argument those people were capable 
of appreciating. 

This rencontre gives Mr. Paton an opportunity to enter at length 
upon the Slaavie and Magyar question, and few are more qualified than 
he, by travel and observation, to give an opinion upon the subject. 
His remarks deserve to be thoroughly studied by all who do not wish to 
be ignorant of the great events that are being foreshadowed in Eastern 
Europe. We have all along been of opinion with Mr. Paton, that the 
attempt of the ultra-Magyar faction, to substitute universally that 
nationality for the ancient and numerically stronger Slavic or Slaavic 
nationalities, was a gross and revolting abuse of power, now sorely paid 
for. We at the same time always regretted that such a movement 
should have had its origin with so estimable a person and so warm a 
patriot as Count Zycheni. It would also do no inconsiderable portion of 
the British press a deal of good to read Mr. Paton’s animadversions upon 
their unfair and ignorant attacks upon Prince Metternich, the tried friend 
of England, and the victim of a power stronger than himself—the 
bureaucracy of Austria. 

There is one more remark that must fain be made. It appears that 
in the limitrophal provinces of the Adriatic, the inter-communion with 
Turkey is divested of all those difficulties which are met with elsewhere. 
Turkish and Slaavie villages are built in juxta-position, and a constant 
traffic and business is carried on with the performance of slight formali- 
ties. Is it that the absurdities of a prolonged quarantine are simply 
reserved for the highways of travel and commerce, or is it adopted on 
those highways as a political and a police system, under the cloak of a 
sanitory precaution? If it was not so, it is obvious that the same nation 
could have no more dread of a travelér at Galatz or Trieste, than it 
would have of a Bosnian or a Hertzegovinian in Ragusa or Zara. 
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GASPARD THE MASON. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Ojala fuese el ejemplo 
Pablico! 
MoraTIN LA Movieata. 

One Tuesday evening in December, 1847, a small circle of intimate 
friends were assembled, according to weekly custom, in the salon of the 
Marquise de T , a salon than which few in the F aubourg St. Ger- 
main were more generally recherchés. After the usual topics, political 
and fashionable, had been discussed and exhausted, the last operatic 
novelty criticised, and the last new sleeve or corsage pattern extolled or 
condemned, as the case might be, the conversation was gradually begin- 
ning to flag, when the pretty Madame de B——, weary of listening to 
the somewhat insipid compliments of the old Marquis de T——, sud- 
denly proposed that some one of the gentlemen present should volunteer 
his services as cantastoria, and relate, for the amusement of the company, 
some fact or anecdote, for the embroidery of which he would be allowed 
a carte blanche. 

This suggestion, eagerly seconded by the amiable hostess, was una- 
nimously approved of, and ces Messieurs were already engaged in ran- 
sacking their memories, when a new visitor, M. le Comte de M——, 
was unexpectedly announced. ‘This untimely interruption gave rise toa 
slight murmur of disappointment, each of the fair ones present having 
assumed a listening attitude, prepared either to applaud some heroic 
action or to sympathise with some moving tale of sorrow. 

A few words of explanation soon apprised the count of what was 
going on. 

“Do I hear aright, ladies ?” said he; “ you meditate a new Decame- 
ron, and are at a loss for a Panjilo! In that case I need not apologise 
for my intrusion, as I am ready, if agreeable to you, to represent, how- 
ever unworthily, that important personage. And in so doing, I must 
disclaim any pretension to brilliancy of style or inventive power ; my 
story is at once extremely simple and perfectly true—an adventure, in 
fact, which happened to me this very day. Such as it is, let me hope, 
mesdames, that you will deign to accept it as an atonement for any 
offence I may inadvertently have given in so unceremoniously breaking 
in upon you this evening.” 

* Offence!” exclaimed the lady of the house; ‘on the contrary, M. 
le Comte, you are rendering the greatest possible service to these gentle- 
men in relieving them from a very embarrassing position, and in setting 
them so excellent an example. So begin, I entreat you, we are all 
attention.” 

* All!” echoed several sweet voices, and the listening attitude, which 
had been temporarily abandoned, was forthwith resumed. 

“ Most willingly, madame,” replied the count ; “ but on two conditions. 
First, that the name of the heroine of my sketch may be allowed to re- 
main a secret ; and secondly, that I may be permitted to retire as soon 
as I have finished my story, lest some involuntary admission, extorted 
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*‘ Granted,” said Madame de T “ C"est tout simple.” 

“ Well then, ladies, I must tell you that I was proceeding to-day on 
a voyage of discovery through a part of this city but little known to 
the inhabitants of the Rue de Varennes; I mean, the Faubourg St. 
Antoine.” 

“Pourquoi faire?” whispered Madame de B 
«‘ A very suspicious beginning !” 

*‘ My object,” pursued the count, not heeding the interruption, “ was 
simply to ascertain, if possible, the abode of a poor artizan, a native of 
my own département, who had arrived with his family in Paris a few 
months ago, hoping to find in the capital—that el Dorado of provincials 
—the encouragement which his industry had failed to obtain for him at 
home. I had received some time previously a letter from the maire du 
village, containing a strong recommendation in favour of the poor man, 
in the event of my being able to discover him ; and adding that, although 
he had been some months absent, no one, not even his most intimate 
friends and relations, had heard of his arrival in Paris. It was supposed, 
however, that he had established himself somewhere in the Quartier 
St. Antoine ; and, acting on this supposition, | directed my steps thither, 
inquiring of all the likely persons I met whether they were acquainted 
with a working mason of the name of Gaspard. 

** «Connais pas, monsieur,’ was the invariable reply to my question ; 
so that at length, discouraged by my repeated failures, and finding that I 
had visited most of the streets which in that populous part of the city 
intersect one another, I resolved to return homewards, for it was growing 
dark, and I had just heard the clock of the neighbouring church of Sainte- 
Marguerite strike five. Suddenly, going down the Rue de Charonne, I 
perceived, on the point of drawing up a few paces in advance of me, a 
citadine, the blinds of which were 24 

* Down ! I'll wager a thousand to one,” interrupted the old Marquis 
de T 

* You would be a loser, monsieur,” coolly observed the count. “They 
were up.” 

“ Cela n’empéche pas,’ muttered the marquis. ‘ Aprés ?” 

“IT was watching this citadine,” continued the count, “ with far more 
indifference than curiosity, when I beheld a lady alight from it, attired 
with great simplicity. Bonnet, dress, and cloak, all were black ; nor did 
anything in her ¢otlette announce the femme du monde, beyond the 
peculiar and unpretending elegance of her manner and deportment. 
Picture my surprise, when, on a nearer approach, I he, in my fair 
incognita a young and extremely pretty woman, with whom few persons 
here are unacquainted. 

‘**¢Good morning—or rather evening,’ said she; ‘ who would have 
expected to meet you here ?’ 

“The perfectly unembarrassed air with which Madame addressed 
me on the one hand, and the rather unusual locale which chance had se- 
lected for our interview on the other, combined to puzzle me extremely, as 
you, ladies, may well imagine ; and, doubtless, my looks betrayed the per- 
plexity under which I was labouring, for, after a few indifferent observa- 
tions had been exchanged, Madame purposely reverted to our unex- 
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sufficiently faithful interpreter of my feelings to have banished the sus- 
picions which I perceive you still entertain ; and, therefore, as a punish- 
ment for your want of skill in physiognomy, I must beg you to accompany 
me into this house. Your own eyes will then inform you—far better 
than I could do—of my object in resorting thither. I will hear of no 
excuse,’ she added, seeing that I was about to speak—‘follow me! 
And without waiting for any reply, she turned down a narrow and dirt 

passage, and presently commenced ascending a staircase so dilapidated 
and dark that it was with difficulty I sueceeded in groping my way up it. 

«< « Bravo, count,’ said Madame , gaily ; ‘ practice will soon, I hope, 
make you as active as I am. One story more, and we are at our 
journey’s end.’ ; 

“A few more steps brought us aw cinguieme, and there my conductress 
paused, and knocked at a small low door facing the stairs. 

«© <« ("est moi, Marceline ; can | come in 2” 

** Madame had hardly uttered these words, when a woman, ap- 
parently about thirty years old, opening the door, welcomed her with every 
demonstration of joy. 

**¢Good heavens!’ she exclaimed, ‘can it be you, dear Jady, and 
so late ! 

“« est tout naturel, my good Marceline. I was anxious to know how 
our invalid had passed the night. And see, | have brought you another 
visitor, who will, I am sure, be a friend to you.’ 

‘‘¢ Monsieur is too condescending,’ murmured a faint voice from a 
corner of the small low room, which was but partially redeemed from dark- 
ness by a hand-lamp still held by Marceline. By its flickering light I 
perceived, on looking in the direction from which the voice proceeded, a 
bed without curtains, but neatly arranged, the occupant of which was evi- 
dently the invalid alluded to by Madame While my fair companion 
and her grateful protégée conversed apart in a low tone, I glanced rapidly 
round the latter’s humble home, the cleanly aspect of which almost made 
one forget its poverty. I then approached the sick man’s bed, and, 
seating myself near him, requested him to acquaint me with his history. 

“ Not to keep you longer in suspense, mesdames, I must now tell you 
that this, my second rencontre this afternoon, proved even more unex- 
pected and astonishing than its predecessor ; for, fancy my surprise and 
gratification on learning from the invalid’s first few coals that he was 
no other than my long-sought Gaspard. The poor fellow shed tears of 
joy on finding that he could now count on the assistance of a new friend ; 
and as I pressed him to inform me how he had become acquainted with 
Madame , he replied : 

“*The task, monsieur, is both an easy and an agreeable one, for I can 
never say too much of our benefactress. I should first tell you, mon- 
sieur, that on arriving in Paris I possessed a good round sum of money, 
which I hoped to increase by care and industry. But 2homme propose 
et Dieu dispose ; a sudden and severe attack of low fever soon almost 
wholly exhausted my resources ; and my poor wife, who was nursing our 
little Jerome, alarmed at the misery which awaited us, hastened to place 
the child at the eréche,* in the Rue St. Honoré, in order that she her- 


* The Créche is a noble and philanthropic institution, established and mainly 
supported by the high-born of France. It answers, in some degree, to our infant 
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self might devote her entire time to the only means of support which 
remained to us—her needle. One evening she returned in tears from 
the créche, where she had been told that our little Jerome, who had 
always been a sickly baby, was pining away for want of fresh air, 

« * Next day, Marceline left her work earlier than usual, and, carrying 
the child in her arms, walked along the quays to the Tuileries gardens. 
It was a fine autumnal afternoon, all the benches were occupied, and my 
wife was strolling to and fro, looking for a spare seat, when our kind 
benefactress yonder, perceiving her, beckoned to her to come and sit 
in a chair by her side.* She then made her relate her history, descend- 
ing even to the minutest particulars; and from that day, monsieur, I 
may date our happiness, and our gratitude to her who has been the 
cause of it. Madame promised to visit and assist us, and she has most 
nobly kept her word ; she has become our protectress in preserving us 
from want and perhaps from death. Thanks to her benevolent aid, I 
am beginning gradually to regain strength, and I trust soon to be no 
longer a burden on her kindness. I only lament my utter inability to 
make any return for all that she has done for us; but she will for ever 
live in our hearts, and our prayers for her are fervent and sincere.’ 

“The poor man ceased speaking, for his tears were flowing rapidly; at 
the same moment Madame approached his bedside. 

“¢ My good Gaspard,’ said she, ‘I must leave you now, but I hope 
to see you again to-morrow. Aw revoir!’ she added, extending her 
hand to him. I followed her example, and in a few minutes we were 
once more at the bottom of the dark and treacherous staircase. 

*‘ My first impulse led me to thank Madame for the agreeable 
surprise she had so unthinkingly procured me, by introducing me to the 
object of my researches ; and her delight on hearing this, to her, unex- 
pected tidings (she not having overheard my conversation with Gaspard), 
fully equalled my own. 

“<* Eh bien, mon cher comte,’ said she, ‘confess that I have made 
you pass a happy hour, and that I acted rightly in telling Marceline 
that you would befriend her. And remember,’ added she, with a mean- 
ing smile, and cordially pressing my hand, ‘remember in future that 
it is as easy for a woman to perform oe duty as to neglect it. Adieu!” 
* 
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“ And now, ladies,” pursued the count, rising from his chair, and 
moving towards the door, “according to our treaty, I claim permission 
to retire.” 

“ VY pensez-vous !” exclaimed the disappointed hostess, “ and without 
first putting us on the track of your adorable incognita !” 

“ Madame,” replied the count, ‘* I have no desire to obtain for my 
heroine a succes de curiosité ; but if there be any one of my fair listeners 
who may think the example I have cited deserving, not only of praise, 
but also of imitation, to her I would say, ‘Go and do thou likewise.’ ” 


M. H. 


charge of during the day, while their mothers pursue their usual avocations, and 
at night are restored to their parents, who are, moreover, allowed free access to 
them at all hours. : 

* In the Tuileries gardens the benches are “ free seats,” but the chairs are let 
out at two sous each. PA 
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FRITHIOF AND INGEBORG. 
(FROM THE FRITHIOF’S SAGEN OF TEGNER.) 
By Caro.ine DE CRESPIGNY. 


Tuere flourished once, on Hilding’s land, 
Two plants, preserved by fostering hand, 
The Korth no fairer plants had seen, 
More glorious in their robes of green. 
One shot to Heaven, a young Oak tree, 
Its stem was as a lance to see, 

And with its crested leafery there, 
Waved like a helmet’s plumes in air ; 
The other, like a delicate rose, 

Whose leaves are longing to unclose, 
Which yet a veil of moss enseams, 

And in its bud it lies and dreams. 
When sweeps around the Tempest’s stroke, 
With it contending stands the Oak ; 
When summer Suns more fiercely glow, 
The Rose's lips the brighter grow. 

So waxed the pair in joy and love, 

And the young Oak was Frithiof ; 

But all in Northern climes that are, 
Called “ the Rose,” Ingeborg the fair. 
Who saw them in the day-light come, 
Would deem himself in Freja’s* home, 
And that they moved, a bridal pair, 
With graceful bend, and ringlets fair. 
And dancing in the moon-light’s sheen, 
’Mid circling rows the groves between, 
Had deemed beneath the foliage green 
He saw the Elfin King and Queen. 

He is as good, as in the day 

When learnt his earliest Runic lay, 

No Monarch ever fitted more, 

To teach the maid the Runic lore. 

How joyous in his light canoe, 

O’er the blue wave with her he flew, 
The shifting main-sail as it flapped, 
How glad her little hands she clapt. 

No bird’s-nest was too high for him, 
That to its height he could not climb ; 
The Eagle, monarch of the air, 

His eggs and brood hung vainly there. 
No brook so swift and strong, but o’er 
Its torrent Ingeborg he bore ; 

How sweet, where rapids flash and bound, 
By her white arms to be enwound. 

The earliest flower amid the leas— 

The earliest strawberry that he sees— 
The earliest ripe and golden ear, 

He bore, so glad and true, to her. 

But childhood speeds on wings of joy ; 
The youth has ceased to be a boy : 


Hope in his fire-eye suppliant shone ; 
She stands in beauty’s fulness blown. 


* The Goddess of Love. 
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Young Frithiof to the chace is gone, 
And shrunk in panic many a one, 
As without spear or dagger, there 
He boldly grappled with the bear. 


Chest against chest, and limb to limb, 

He wrestled with, and vanquished him ; 

Then to his home the booty bore, 
For her another joy in store ; 


Woman loves courage in a man, 
None but the bold deserve her can, 
Like head and helmet in the fight, 
Beauty and bravery should unite. 


When by the hearth, some Winter's night 
He sat, and read, by the fire-light, 

Of Odin, and his glorious hall, 

Gods, Goddesses, and Heroes all ; 


He thought, these songs may Freja’s hair, 
To waving fields of corn compare, 
But Ingeborg’s locks of golden sheen, q 
Roses and Lilies wind between. | 


Beneath their green and silken veil, 
Iduna’s* bosom fair may swell, 

White as it is, and full, I know 
Where hide two apples, hills of snow. 


And Trigga’st eye is bright of hue 

As Heaven’s own meads of deepest blue, 
I know an eye, whose sparkling ray 
Would shame the bluest summer-day. 


BI Milani 








And Gerda’st cheek, with winning wile, 
Like snow in sunny light may smile, 
But there’s a ptm that roseate blows, 
As when the blush of morning glows. 


I know—but Nanna’s) fame is gone— 
A heart as soft as thou hast known, 
Balder ! and boast a heart as true, 

For every Scald to praise anew. 


Oh ! might I die bewailed as you, 

Wept by a Maid who means me true ; 
Loving as thine—'twould please me well 
For aye, in shades of night to dwell. 


Meanwhile heroic lays, the Maid 

Sang gladsome, and in many a braid, 
Drew in her tapestry’s pictured scene, 
Corn-fields, and waves, and forests green. 


In wool, upon a snowy field, 
She worked a gold-enwoven shield, 
The crimson lances fly, but fail 

To pierce the silver coat of mail. 


And more and more as Frithiof 
Watched by her side the work of love, 
And gazed upon the tapestry bright, 
She blushed, and trembled with delight. 


* The Goddess of youth, wife of Braga (the God of Poetry). 
The wife of Odin. 

! The wife of the God Frey, and the lovdiest of the Goddesses. 

§ The wife of Balder (the God of Light), 
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And Frithiof carved, where’er he came, 

An I, and F, on many a stem, 

And like two hearts on flame entwined, 

The growing rims together joined. 

When mounts in Heaven the day-star there, 
King of the world, with golden hair, 

Amid the stir and buzz of men, 

They think one of the other then. 


When night in Heaven, world-mother there, 
Shakes o’er the earth her ebon hair, 

Calm reigns,—and stars shed wandering beams, 
Then one but of the other dreams. 


Earth! in thy ringlets, every vear, 

The pomp of brightest flowers you wear, 
Grant me the loveliest, and I'll braid 

A wreath becoming well the Maid. 





Ocean! in thy unfathomed bed, 

Are peerless pearls in thousands spread, 
Give me the loveliest thou canst find, 
For me round Ingeborg’s neck to bind. 


Thou ball! on Odin’s tent upcurled, 

Thou golden sun ! light of the world, 

Had | thy splendour, it should prove 

A shield of mine for Frithiof. 

Thou Moon! with radiance pale and white, 
Of the All-Father’s halls the light ; 

Had I my will, should thee outshine, 

With her sweet looks, that maid of mine. 


But Hilding said, “ my Foster-son ! 
This love forget—the danger shun— 
Unequal lots the Norns* condemn, 
The Maiden is of royal stem. 


“ To Odin’s self, the starry space, 
Mounts of her sires the countless race, 
Thou but Thor’st son, and fittest thee 
To wed with one of like degree.” 


But Frithiof laughs, “ In troops they go, 
My sires to the death-hall below— 

The Forest’s monarch in his fall, 

Left me his hide, his brethren all ; 


“ No freeborn man can vanquished be, 
This world’s the portion of the free, 
Fortune may raise what she hurls down, 
And Hope the victor’s wreath may crown. 


“The highest Nobless is in War, 
In Thrudwang dwells your Grandsire Thor; 
He heeds nor rank, nor worth, nor might : 
A suitor’s sword is his best right. 


“ For her I'd brave the van of War, 
F’en were it ’gainst the savage Thor ; 
Bloom on! thou Lily white and fair, 
Droop not—to part us who shall dare ?” 


* The Fates. +t The God of War. 
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THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 
CHAPTER IX. 


The Death-Bed—The Funeral—Death Warnings; the Kariguel an Ancon 
or Chariot of the Dead. 


Tue Breton peasant is in a slight degree a fatalist ; he accepts death 
as a necessity, and seeks not to fall back before that rigorous law. In 
his illness he shows no great confidence in the medicines of the faculty. 
When indisposition is slight he has recourse to amulets and to the 
lousouén ar groas* —the herb of the cross, which, by reason of its 
Christian baptism, enjoys still as great reputation as in the time of the 
Druids. If the disease is an aggravated one, the members of the family 
address themselves to some saint or other, and perform a neuvaine. 

The neuvaine is an infallible remedy, and they generally believe that 
he who is not cured by that means has finished his course upon earth, 
and that his name is irrevocably effaced from the Book of Life. 

Here, as in every thing, xe | district or canton has its ways and its 
peculiar customs. There are villages where the neuvaine is made by 
young boys and young girls, who, to the number of nine, go a-begging 
the price of a mass in nine different communes. They never accept more 
than a liard, or half-a-farthing, from each person, and receive only the 
offering of one person in eath farm. Elsewhere they take nine women, 
young or old, who must, between the rising and setting of the sun, visit 
nine chapels, there say a prayer, and light a small wax-candle before the 
principal altar. Whilst the meuwvaine is being performed, everything 
that transpires or occurs is a good or a bad sign; nothing, in fact, is 
indifferent. If the chaplet of beads of one of the pilgrims happens to 
fall from her hands, if the crows fly above their heads, they are fatal 
auguries ; but it is worse still, if they perceive a dog on the road follow- 
ing their footsteps in silence. The Ee has mysterious instincts —it fore- 
bodes death ; and each time that his distant howlings are heard at night 
in the country, it is considered as a sinister omen, as a signal of approach- 
ing’ dissolution. 

As there are fatal forebodings, so are there likewise happy auspices. 
If the wax-candle lit before the altar burns bright and clear,—if the lark 
sings high in the sky,—if the bell sounds at the instant when they first 
perceive the pinnacle or spire of the church, they reckon upon the success 
of the neuwvaine, and abandon themselves to hope. 

Nevertheless, it happens very often that, in spite of the neuvaine, the 
invalid gets worse. Then they fetch the priest, for the Breton peasant 
has always great confidence in the physician of souls; austere, and as 
rough to others as to himself, he is sometimes without pity for the 
sufferings of the body; but nothing must be grudged for the safety of 
the soul ; in many families, where they would grieve to dispense a crown 
for the attendance of a doctor, they would voluntarily ruin themselves to 


have masses said for the defunct. 
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The Breton dies calm and resigned, knowing that he passes to a better 
life. “It is the will of God; the will of God must be done!” These 
words sum up all the Breton virtues. The family of the individual in 
extremity swallow hot-spiced wine, give a candle to our Lady of Good 
Succour, say a mass at the parish church, and await the fatal hour. The 

riest arrives to administer the last sacrament; all the inhabitants of the 
village attend the ceremony, and make the responses, beads in hand, and 
their knees upon the earth. The neighbours, mounting upon the chest, 
which serves for a step to the close or press-bed, solemnly repeating in 
the ears of the dying —‘“ Thou goest not far from hence, recommend 
thy soul to God!” The children alone crying and lamenting in the 
midst of the stillness. 

At last the learned, or the elder ones, recite the prayers of the ex- 
piring. If the mortal agony is prolonged, they light a candle to hasten 
the deliverance. When the last sigh is breathed, they make with the 
taper three signs of the cross upon the bed-clothes; then they extin- 
guish the light, as a signal of the passage of the soul. Soon after, they 
place the body upon a bench at the bed-side, with a wax-light and a cru- 
cifix ; they then fill all the vessels of the house with water, fearing that 
the soul, in wishing to purify itself, might turn the milk sour. They 
sit up for one or two nights ; they pray, and sing religious canticles ; 
and if the dead was rich, take care to eat and drink plenteously : this 
enjoyment in sorrow attracts the poor and hungry from all parts of the 
neighbourhood. The morning of the interment, the defunct is bound 
in the winding-sheet, closed and nailed down in the coffin, in the pre- 
sence of the whole family—it is a sacred duty, and a thousand super- 
stitious observances prolong the torture. At length they place the coftin 
upon a cart; all the neighbours, far and near, assemble round; the 
corpse is drawn to the field of its repose by the oxen which the deceased 
had formerly driven to the field of toil. The entire family is still there, 
and retire not until they have cast upon the coffin the first clods of 
earth. One can say, even, that they never quit it, at least in thought; 
for the commemoration of the dead is a perpetual worship, and that 
festival is the principal one in Lower Brittany, where the living preserve 
for the yee even their portion of the daily bread, and the creplins 
a or great occasions. They say that all put on mourning in the 
1ouse of the departed husbandman ; even the bees in the hives surround 
themselves upon this occasion with a black band. 

In watching or sitting up with a corpse, in some parts of Lower Brit- 
tany, a very curious custom prevails, and which one will, perhaps, in 
vain seek for elsewhere. As there is a Basvalan for the weddings—a 
rhymer for the merry festivals—there is, at the same time, a patérer to 
pray before the coffin, who is both a poet and improvisatore ; he knows 

ow to adapt ancient prayers in verse to the character and position of the 
defunct. 

In this gloomy poetry, to which the Breton idiom singularly adapts it- 
self, there are sometimes bold, strange, and striking images. They fre- 
quently give the words as from the corpse itself, which, from the interior 
of its bier, is supposed to address to the living lamentations of grief 
and austere recommendations. 

“It is Jesus,” says one of these exhortations, “who has sent me to 
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rouse you from your lethargy ; unite your prayers to the prayers of 
souls. 

“Pray, relations; pray, friends; for the children do not. Dear 
friends, pray ; for children are very ungrateful. 

“A white sheet, four planks, a straw pillow under the head, and five 
feet of earth besides—behold the wealth of this world! 

“Perhaps your father, your mother—perhaps your brother, your 
sister, are scorching in purgatory! 

“There, on bended knees, flames above flames below, they cry out to 

7ou—‘ Prayers! prayers !’” 

The effect of these compositions, recited by the side of the coffin in a 
slow, solemn, and mournful chant, amidst the tears, the stifled sobs, and 
suppressed groans, is extraordinary. But scarcely have the clods of earth 
fallen upon the coffin of the dead, than you see the sorrowful aspect of 
the Breton disappearing at the prospect of noisy exciting emotions. 
Burials, like baptisms and weddings, are the occasion of banquets, where 
the family of the dead, unsuitable as the period is, very frequently waste 
more than the resources of a whole year in extravagant entertainments. 
Drunkenness on these occasions is the means of driving away the sorrow 
of the morning and the foresight of the future. But it is “a custom 
more honoured in the breach than the observance,” and perhaps now 
solely confined to Lower Brittany. May it soon pass away there.* 

It is not the custom to allow the corpse to remain any lengthened 
period undisturbed in the ground. The stranger, on entering most 
churchyards in Lower Brittany, is immediately struck by the appearance 
of a vast quantity of little wooden boxes, in the shape of a small church 
or chapel, stuck up upon every available ledge or bracket around the 
buildings—upon the window sills, over the doors, under the eaves— 
everywhere. He is puzzled at first to discover the meaning of them ; 
on closer acquaintance, however, he finds that each contains a skull, 


* It was the custom formerly, in Wales, to give entertainments on a sumptuous 
scale upon the death of a member, or head of a family. J. Eddisbury, Esq., of 
Erddig, in Denbighshire, by his will, which may be seen at Doctors’ Commons, and 
proved there about a century ago, forbids the keeping up of the custom at his own 
funeral ; and he designates in strong language the scenes at such feasts as dis- 
graceful and discreditable to his country. It is still usual in Wales at the present 
day to hand round spiced beverages before the corpse quits the house, and offerings 
of money are made by the persons attending the funeral at the house of the 
deceased, if the burial takes place in another parish, and likewise in the church 
before the body is lowered into the grave. ‘These offerings amount sometimes to 
a considerable sum of money, and are the perquisite of the minister of the parish. 
Sometimes the offerings are made by the family of the deceased. In that case 
notice is given, and no general collection is made ; the clergyman announces the 
amount collected from the communion-table. It is, no doubt, a remnant of the 
Roman Catholic custom. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the “Tales of My Landlord,” alludes to similar entertain- 
ments in Scotland. “The mourners returned to the tower ; there, according to a 
custom but recently abolished in Scotland, to carouse deep healths to the memory 
of the deceased—to make the house of sorrow ring with sounds of joviality and 
debauch, and to diminish by the expense of a large and profuse entertainment 
the limited revenues of the heir of him whose funeral they thus strangely 
honoured, It was the custom, however, and on the present occasion it was fully 
observed. The table swam in wine—the populace feasted in the court-yard—the 
yeomen in the kitchen and buttery, and two years’ rent of Ravenswood’s re- 
maining property hardly defrayed the charge“of the funeral expenses.”— The 
Bride of Lammermoor. 
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which is seen through holes drilled like windows in the wooden casket, 
either fresh from the earth, or mouldering away from exposure to the air, 
Upon these rude shrines are inscribed the name of the deceased—the age 
and period of death—thus, “Cy git est le chefs d’Yvonne Kermadec 
decedé, &c.” A 

In other places the bare skulls are arranged on shelves in the ossuary, 
each with the name inscribed in black letters upon the fleshless brows, 
This is a singular mode of showing respect to one’s parents and kindred, 
and one cannot help speculating upon the feelings which could induce a 
husband and father to disturb the grave of a young female, who had 
been buried only thirty months before, as was expressed upon one of 
such boxes at St. Theogonec, near Morlaix. When the grave had 
actually been disturbed, it did not appear, for there was nothing to show 
that the disgusting task had been very recently performed. This custom 
of disturbing the remains of the dead is a singular one, and the attempt 
to prevent it by the public authorities, when the cholera ravaged the 
country, was the cause of serious excitement among the superstitious 
peasantry. : 

Like all persons of lively imagination, the Breton is credulous and super- 
stitious ; he believes in magic, in apparitions, in foreboding signs, in the 
mysterious virtue of numbers ; if he believes in God he has still a greater 
confidence in his saints—he dreads sorcery—the evil eye—and every 
time that death seizes a young man full of life and health, they gene- 
rally suppose that there exists some mysterious intervention. 

It is sometimes a jealous sweetheart who avenges an infidelity by tak- 
ing a Jousouw, sometimes death is the terrible result of a mass said to 
St. Yves of truth.* When a dispute arises between two peasants, in- 
stead of having recourse to justice, they say a mass at the chapel of 
St. Yves, the patron of lawyers. ‘The expenses of the mass are shared 
between the htigants ; in the course of the year, he who has lost will 
inevitably fall ill, and he dies if he will not desist from his unjust  pre- 
tensions. ‘This custom, which they called the judgment of God in the 
middle ages, still exists in some districts of the country around Treguier. 

But the reason to which they ordinarily attribute sudden or unforeseen 
deaths, is the falling in with the Karriguel an Ancon (the chariot of the 
dead); no one can survive that misfortune a long while; it is between 
midnight and the hour of morning on Saturday more particularly that 
the infernal cortege appears upon the deserted cross-roads at the foot of 
some granite cross; it is horrible to look at, frightful to hear. 

The train is led by a chariot drawn by a lean cow, which a sorceress 
with dishevelled hair drives furiously along. That carriage, with 
creaking wheels, spurts out a thousand sparks of fire from the bottom of 


* St. Yves was born at Kermarhn, near Treguier, and died in the year 1303 ; 
the farm-house was in existence till lately. The manor is the property of Mon- 
sieur Quelen, Archbishop of Paris, who has rebuilt the house. It contains the 
bed in which St, Yves died; it is a “lit clos,” such as the farmers of the present 
day use in Brittany, and it proves the very high antiquity of the Breton bed- 
steads, and which are exclusively used there. The front is very handsomely 
carved, and as black as jet. St. Yves is one of the most popular saints in 
Brittany. 

“Sanctus Yvo erat Brito, 
Advocatus et non labro ! 
Res miranda populo !” 
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the muddy cart-ruts, which no obstacle arrests in its precipitate course. 
There arises a frightful medley of lamentations, and gnashing of teeth, 
which are not even overpowered by the rumbling and crashing bursts of 
the thunderstorm—for though the chariot appears empty, it is heavily 
laden—it contains the souls accursed of all those who died during the 
week without being reconciled with Heaven. After the chariot come 
the demons; they press behind with jeers and ferocious laughter, with 
strange cries, to all appearance as if they came from hell; then come 
the midnight washerwomen, carrying their winding-sheets upon their 
shoulders—these were the foolish virgins of their time, say some, and in 

unishment of their dissolute lives have been condemned to go themselves 
each night to wash out, at the solitary washing-places,* the ineffaceable 
stain which soils their linen. Woe to the delayed traveller who passes 
by those dreaded places at an unseasonable hour! The washerwoman 
will claim his assistance to wring her winding-sheet—if he accepts the 
invitation, she entangles his arms in the linen, and then twists and 
wrenches them with incredible strength and rapidity; she crushes them 
without pity, and renders him helpless for the rest of his days—it is 
much worse if he refuses the service demanded, the rage of the spectre 
is terrible, and many an imprudent person, they will tell you, has paid 
with his life for that fatal meeting. 

The poulpicans close that funereal train—these are the least for- 
midable and the most inoffensive of all the familiar spirits. You are 
told that they inhabit the hamlets and the farms, sleeping in winter upon 
the hot stones of the hearth, and in summer in the stables. They 
exhibit in general very inoffensive manners, for creatures of an origin so 
dubious ; indeed, their principal ill-will consists in entangling, during the 
night, the manes and tails of the horses, making the firebrands crackle 
and throw out sparks, and, disguised as Jack o’ Lanterns, send astray the 
young girls in returning from the evening societies. These tiny imps 

ave, they say, sharp piercing voices, like the cry of a cricket; they 
wear large round hats, which covers them almost entirely. There are 
always one or more at each farm; they therefore form a very populous 
community. They follow the unhallowed train with long strides, and 
their multitude is so great, that an hour after the chariot has passed, 
the swarm, for so it may be considered, is still to be seen in the cross- 
roads, whirling along as if carried by a hurricane. It is long before the 
sounds of the unearthly multitude dies upon the ear; as the breeze rises 
and falls, it comes and passes away like hs rumbling of distant thunder ; 
and far, far away, the flashing from the wheels of the Karriguel an 
Ancon may be seen, fading away in the distance. 


* Washing is, for the most part, carried on in the open air in Brittany. The 
water of a brook is hemmed in by substantial stone walls rising a few inches 
above the water-line—the linen is beaten upon them with a species of wooden 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Matizpa M. Hays. 


CuapTer XXVI. 


Arter so long a captivity, it was natural that an ardent and earnest 
desire for liberty should fill the mind of Consuelo to the exclusion of 
every other feeling ; and, accordingly, it was with an enjoyment border- 
ing on rapture that she hastened towards a wide sweep of pleasure- 
ground, to which the careful hand of art, by an ingenious dispo- 
sition of clumps of trees, and winding walks, had given the appearance 
of a still greater extent. But after a two hours’ ramble, she began 
to feel painfully impressed by the utter silence and solitude which 
reigned all around her. She had wandered again and again along every 

ath without perceiving even the trace of a footstep upon the fine 
and newly-raked gravel. High walls, which were concealed by the 
thick foliage, prevented her straying beyond the immediate precincts, 
with every turn of which she was now thoroughly acquainted. Here 
and there, however, there were openings in the wall to give place to a 
stream of water, beyond which were seen glades and wooded hills, and 
an occasional turn of a gravel walk, soon lost again amid the brush- 
wood. 

From her window the whole landscape had seemed open before her, but 
here, on foot, she found herself in an inclosed paddock, shut in so carefully 
on all sides, as to convince her that she was still a prisoner. 

She returned to observe the enchanted palace where she had awoke. 
It was a small Italian edifice, luxuriously furnished in the interior, and 
elegant and beautiful in its outward aspect ; with a high pointed rock 
rising behind it, which completed its picturesque appearance, and af- 
forded, at the same time, as impenetrable a barrier to observation 
as the walls and glacis of Spandau. “My present fortress is 
beautiful,” said Consuelo, “ but, I perceive, it is only a more secluded 
prison.” 

She sat down to rest herself upon a terrace in front of the house, 
which was gaily decorated with vases of flowers, and a pretty fountain. 
It was a charming spot, and not the less lovely, that the view from it 
embraced only the interior of a garden, with glimpses of a wide park 
beyond, and high mountains, whose blue summits towered above the trees. 
But the care with which she was installed in this new prison filled Con- 
suelo’s mind with an instinctive fear, and she would joyfully have ex- 
changed the blossoming catalpas, and the gaily enamelled flower-borders, 
for a rustic hut, rough lanes, and a wild country, which she might explore 
at pleasure. These high walls effectually intercepted all view of the 
intermediate scenery between them and the uncertain outline of the 
mountain range, now fast fading in the indistinctness of twilight. 

The nightingales were singing most melodiously, but no sound of 
human voice announced the neighbourhood of any ‘habitation. It was 
evident to Consuelo that the one she occupied (situated on the confines 
of an extensive park, and apparently of an immense forest also) apper- 
tained to a superior mansion, and belonged to the lord of the domain. 
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The little she could see of the park served only to excite a wish to be - 
hold more. She watched through the openings in the hope of seeing 
some one by chance walking within ; but in vain; the only living crea- 
tures were the herds of deer and flocks of sheep, quietly browsing on 
the sides of the hills, as if the approach of man were an event unknown 
among them. At length the evening breeze arose, and for a moment 
swept aside a line of poplars that formed one boundary of the garden, 
and Consuelo beheld, glimmering faintly in the twilight, the white 
towers and pointed roofs of a castle, half screened behind a wooded up- 
land. It was perhaps a quarter of a mile distant. Despite her deter- 
mination to resist all thoughts of the chevalier, Consuelo felt persuaded 
that he must certainly be there, and her eyes rested eagerly on that per- 
haps imaginary castle, to which all approach seemed forbidden Se 
and whose outline, even, was being gradually withdrawn from her sight 
by the deepening shades of evening. 

When night had fairly closed in, Consuelo perceived a stream of light 
from the lower windows of her pavilion spreading over the neighbouring 
shrubs, and she hastily descended, in the hope of seeing at length a hu- 
man countenance in her dwelling. She had not that pleasure. The face 
of the servant, whom she found lighting the candles and preparing 
supper, was covered with a black mask similar to the doctor’s, and 
which appeared to be the uniform of the Invisibles. 

He was an old man, with a wig as smooth and stiff as if it had 
been made of brass, and dressed in a complete suit of the colour of the 
tomata. 

“ Thumbly ask pardon of Madame for appearing in this guise,” said he, 
in a hesitating manner ; “ I act according to orders which I do not pre- 
tend to understand. I hope Madame will have the goodness to accustom 
herself to my appearance, without allowing me to inspire her with fear. 
I am entirely at Madame’s command. My name is Matteus: I am, at 
the same time, keeper of this pavilion, gardener, cook, and valet. I un- 
derstand that Madame has travelled a good deal, and is accustomed to 
dispense with much attendance ; for instance, she will perhaps not require 
the aid of a waiting-woman. I should find it difficult to procure one, 
and the servants at the castle are forbidden to come here. But a maid- 
servant will attend every morning to assist me with the house-work, and 
a youth will be here occasionally to water the flowers and attend to the 
garden-walks. I have humbly to make an observation to Madame upon 
this subject : it is, that any servant, other than myself, to whom she is 
even suspected to have spoken, or made signs, will instantly be dismissed ; 
which will be a great misfortune to them, for this is a comfortable place, 
where obedience is liberally rewarded. Madame is too generous and too 
just, I am sure, to expose these poor people... -.” 

“Pray make yourself quite easy on that point,” said Consuelo; “TI 
should not be rich enough to repay them for such a loss, neither would it 
ever be my inclination to turn any one aside from their duty.” _ 

“‘ Besides, I shall never lose sight of them,” said Matteus, as if speak- 
ing to himself. 

“You may spare yourself all trouble on that head. I am under too 
much obligation to those who have brought me here, and I think also to 
those who have received me, to attempt amy thing which might be dis- 
pleasing to them.” 


“ Ah! Madame is here by her own consent?” asked Matteus, in whom 
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curiosity did not seem to be repressed equally with his communicative 
wers. 

‘‘ [beg you will consider me as a voluntary captive upon parole.” 

“Oh, yes! that is just what I imagined. I have never received any 
one on any other terms, though I have often seen my prisoners on parole 
weep and distress themselves, as if they sadly regretted their engagement. 
And yet, heaven knows, they were well off here! But in such cases they 
were always released from their promise when they asked to be so; no 
one is detained here by force. Madame’s supper is quite ready.” 

The last announcement of her tomata-coloured major-domo had an im- 
mediate effect on Consuelo’s appetite. She enjoyed her supper very 
much, and bestowed great praise on her cook for his skill. He was 
evidently flattered by her compliments, and Consuelo saw that she had 
risen greatly in his estimation ; still he was not the less reserved and cir- 
cumspect. He was a well-disposed man, with a mixture of simplicity and 
shrewdness in his character which Consuelo at once detected, from ob- 
serving the good-humoured address with which he foresaw and parried all 
the inquiries she would be likely to make, and provided such answers as 
he thought suitable. Thus he forestalled all questions without affording 
her much information. 

“Tis masters,” he said, “were rich and powerful people, generous 
in the extreme, but very severe, particularly as regarded discreetness. 
The pavilion formed part of a handsome residence, sometimes occu- 
pied by his masters, sometimes consigned to the care of confidential 
servants, who were well paid, and were very faithful. The count 
around was fertile and well cultivated, and the inhabitants well cared for 
by their landlords. The complaint of an inferior was a thing unknown ; 
and indeed Maitre Matteus was not a person to receive complaints, having 
been himself brought up in the utmost respect for his superiors, and 
their commands, and having the greatest dislike to idle gossip.” 

Consuelo was so wearied with his officious recommendations, and 
ingenious hints, that as soon as she had finished supper, she smilingly 
observed to him, 

“TI fear that it would be an indiscretion on my part, M. Matteus, if 
I were to avail myself longer of the pleasure of your conversation. I 
shall require nothing further this evening. I will, therefore, wish you a 
good night.” 

“* Madame will be so obliging as to ring for me when she requires an 
thing ?” replied he. “I live in a pretty little hermitage underneath the roc 
behind this house, where I cultivate water-melons to perfection. I should 
be very pleased if Madame could do me the honour of inspecting them ; 
but I am particularly forbidden to allow Madame to pass out that way.” 

“I understand, M. Matteus, I am to walk in the garden only, and 
this through no discourtesy on your part, but by the wish of my hosts. 
I shall be careful to observe this rule.” 

“ Especially as Madame would find it difficult to open the door. It is 
so heavy! . . . and besides there is a secret spring in the lock, which 
would certainly hurt Madame’s hand, if she were not acquainted with it.” 

“My promise is a better dependence than all your bolts, M. Matteus. 
Go to sleep in peace, as, I assure you, I feel quite inclined to do.” 

Many days passed away without Consuelo receiving any intimation of 
the existence of her hosts, or beholding any face except the masked one 


of her servant, which might be, perhaps, for all she knew, a pleasanter 
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object than his actual features. This worthy man waited upon her with 
a zeal and punctuality which she could not sufficiently commend ; but he 
wearied her sadly by his ceaseless conversation, which she felt unwilling 
to check ; for, as he perseveringly refused the dowceurs she pressed upon 
him from time to time, she had no other means of testifying her grati- 
tude to him, than by indulging him in his babbling propensity. He was 
passionately fond of the sound of his own voice, and at the same time 
constrained to exercise a strict guard over his words ; and he had thus 
acquired the art of just touching upon a variety of topics, without ever 
allowing a hint to escape him on those subjects which were strictly con- 
fided to his secrecy. Consuelo obtained accurate information as to the 
precise quantity of vegetables grown each year in the castle-garden; a 

articular history of all the swans upon the lake, of all the pheasant- 
chicks in the preserve, and of all the pine-apples in the hot-house. But 
she could form no opinion as to what country she was in, whether the 
master or masters of the castle were absent or present—whether she 
were ever to hold communication with them, or to remain for an indefinite 
period in the solitude of her pavilion. 

In short, not a word of any thing which really interested her escaped 
the prudent yet active lips of Master Matthew. She would have feared 
to commit a breach of trust even in going within reach of the voices of 
the other servants, besides that they were very matinal in their attend- 
ance, and disappeared almost as soon as she was risen. She could only 
glance from time to time into the park without ever perceiving any one 
within ; or contemplate the turrets of the castle, sparingly illuminated 
in the evening with lights, which were extinguished at an early hour. 

She soon became a victim to deep melancholy, and the ennui, which 
she had so successfully combated at Spandau, now entirely overwhelmed 
her, in this luxurious retirement. Are there any blessings in life which 
we can enjoy alone? No! Prolonged solitude darkens and disenchants 
the loveliest objects, and eventually brings terror even to the strongest 
heart. Consuelo began to think the hospitality of the Invisibles even 
more cruel than capricious, and an insupportable weariness weighed down 
all her faculties. Her fine pianoforte sounded too loud and brilliant for 
these empty and sonorous chambers, and the tones of her own voice in- 
spired her with a kind of fear. If the shades of night surprised her 
whilst venturing to sing, she fancied that she heard the notes re-echoed 
in an angry voice, and that she could see restless and mysterious shadows 
gliding along the silken walls or over the noiseless carpets, which, when 
she turned to look at them, disappeared behind the furniture, hiding them- 
selves, and whispering and mocking at her. Yet there was nothing but the 
evening breeze playing among the foliage which screened the window- 
frames, or the vibrations of her own voice trembling around her. But her 
imagination, tired of interrogating those silent witnesses of her ennui, the 
statues, the pictures, the Chinese vases of flowers, and the clear depths 
of the gigantic mirrors, was now affected by a vague dread, as if with a 
presentiment of some extraordinary event. She recollected the strange 
powers attributed to the Invisibles by the vulgar, the illusions with which 
Cagliostro had surrounded her, the apparition of the White Lady in the 
palace at Berlin, the wonderous promises of the Count de St. Germain 
concerning the resurrection of Count Albert. She considered that all 
these inexplicable circumstances werg“doubtless attributable to the secret 


machinations of the Invisibles, both in society, and with respect to her 
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own individual fate. She did not, indeed, believe in their supernatural 
powers, but she reflected that their aim was ever to subjugate the minds of 
others by addressing themselves to the heart or the imagination, either 
by menaces or promises, by terror or seduction. She was, then, on the 
eve of some formidable revelation, or of some cruel mystification ; and, 
like a timorous child, she was afraid of being frightened. 

At Spandau she had steeled her mind against extreme dangers, against 
real suffering, and she had courageously triumphed over all ; but then 
resignation seemed natural at Spandau. The sinister aspect of a for- 
tress harmonises well with the sad reveries of solitude, whereas every 
thing about her new prison seemed fitted for a life of poetical etiusion, or 
of peaceful friendship ; and this eternal silence, this absence of all human 
sympathy, destroyed the harmony of the scene, like some monstrous in- 
congruity. It seemed the luxurious retreat of two happy lovers, or the 
joyous fireside of an elegant family, suddenly hated and abandoned from 
some unfortunate quarrel, or some terrible catastrophe. She no longer 
smiled at the frequent inscriptions which decorated every ornament, as at 
emphatic puerilities. They contained words of encouragement mingled 
with threatenings, conditional terms of eulogy qualified by humiliating 
accusations. She could no longer raise her eyes without discovering some 
new sentence which she had not previously remarked : it seemed impos- 
sible to breathe freely in this atmosphere of searching and rigid justice. 
Her spirits had sunk entirely since the excitement of her escape and her 
sudden love for the Unknown. The lethargy which probably had been 

urposely produced for the sake of concealing from her the situation of 
am present asylum, had left behind an oppressive languor, joined to a 
nervous irritability which often results from it. Thus she was always 
either restless or nonchalante, disturbed by trifles or totally indifferent to 
every thing. 

One evening she fancied she could distinguish the distant sound of 
music. She ascended the terrace, and perceived, through the intervening 
foliage, that the castle was brilliantly illuminated. The resounding and 
decided strains of orchestral music now distinctly reached her, and the 
contrast of the gay scene within the castle with her own forlorn position 
affected her more than she was willing to acknowledge. It was so long 
since she had exchanged a word with intelligent and reasonable beings ! 
For the first time in her life she conceived a high idea of the happiness 
of a concert or a ball, and, like Cinderella, she wished that some good fai 
would transport her through the air into this enchanted palace, even ress 
she were to remain invisible, so that she might but enjoy the sight of an 
assembly of human beings all animated with pleasure. The moon was 
not yet risen. Though the sky was clear, yet there was so thick a mist 
among the trees, that Consuelo could easily have passed through them 
without being seen, even had she been surrounded by invisible spies. A 
strong temptation presented itself, and all the specious arguments, which 
curiosity never fails to suggest when it would assail the conscience, came 
crowding to her mind. Was it treating her with confidence to bring her, 
thus asleep and senseless, into this stern though gilded prison? Had 
any one a right to exact such blind obedience, without deigning even to 
request it? Besides, after all, this appearance of festivity might be in- 
tended as a lure to attract her? Who could tell ? Everything con- 
nected with the conduct of the Invisibles was so extraordinary. Perha 


on attempting to pass out of the enclosure, she might find the door ready 
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open, or a gondola awaiting her upon the stream which led from hor 
garden to the park. She seized on this idea, certainly the most im- 
probable of any, and descended to the garden, determined to tempt the 
adventure. She had scarcely advanced fifty yards when she heard a 
whizzing noise in the air, as if a monstrous bird were flying swiftly past 
her. At the same moment she found herself surrounded by a blue light, 
which quickly vanished, and then as suddenly re-appeared, accompanied 
by a loud report. Consuelo comprehended that this was neither a 
meteor nor a thunderbolt, but simply a commencement of fireworks at the 
castle. This entertainment of her hosts’ would afford her a beautiful 
spectacle from the terrace, and she hurriedly retraced her steps towards 
the pavilion, like an imprisoned child in sight of an amusement. But 
twice, by the flashes of various-coloured light which had streamed across 
the garden, she had seen the tall dark figure of a man standing motion- 
less at her side ; and before she had time to look at him, the luminous 
bomb, descending in a sparkling shower of fire, went out and left all 
objects buried in profound obscurity, but the more impenetrable to 
eyes which had been thus for an instant dazzled. Each time had the 
terrified girl rushed forward in an opposite direction from the one 
where she had seen the spectre; yet on the return of the fearful 
light, there he was, still only two paces from her. The third time she 
had just reached the terrace-steps ; he was before her, as if to dispute her 
passage. Overcome with terror, she uttered a piercing cry, and, tottering, 
would have fallen, had not the mysterious visitor caught her in his 
arms. But no sooner did she feel the pressure of his lips upon her 
brow, than she instantly recognised the chevalier, the Unknown, the 
being that she loved, and by whom, also, she knew herself to be beloved. 


Cuarptrer XXVII. 


THE joy she felt at finding him thus restored to her, as an angel of 
consolation, in the midst of this oppressive solitude, at once silenced all 
the fears and scruples which had filled her mind but the instant before, 
when, without the hope of meeting him, his image had still occupied her 
thoughts. Warmly she returned his close embrace ; and, as he gently 
endeavoured to disengage himself, that he might pick up his black mask, 
which had fallen down, she cried, “ Ah, do not leave me ! Do not 
abandon me!” Her caresses and her supplicating tone were irresistible. 
The Unknown threw himself at her feet, and, hiding his face in the folds 
of her dress, which he fondly pressed to his lips, he remained a moment 
as if agitated by conflicting emotions of despair and rapture ; then, hastily 
replacing his mask, and at the same time sliding a letter into Consuelo’s 
hand, he sprang into the pavilion and disappeared, without her having 
seen his features. ; 

Following, by the light of a small alabaster lamp, which was placed 
every evening at the foot of the staircase by Matteus, she hoped to over- 
take him; but ere she had half ascended, he was already out of sight. 
She sought in vain through every part of the pavilion; there was no 
trace of him; and had it not been for the letter which she held in her 
trembling hand, she might have thought it alladream. At length she 
resolved to return to her boudoir, and peruse the letter. This time she 
thought the writing rather purposely disguised, than affected by suffering 
or feebleness. Its contents were neatly as follows :— 
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“ T may neither see you nor speak to you; but, at least, I am not for- 
bidden to write to you. Will you permit me to do so? And will you 
venture to reply to the Unknown? Oh! if I might have that happi- 
ness, I could always find your letters, and replace them with mine, during 
your sleep, in a book which you could leave every evening on the bank 
of the stream in the garden. I love you devotedly, passionately, madly ! 
I shall be lost, I shall be wretched—nay, all activity, all zeal, all enthu- 
siasm for the work to which I have bound myself—yes, even the voice of 
duty—will die within me if you love me not! Bound by an oath to 
strange and terrible duties, and to the entire subjection of my own will 
to that of others, I see before me only the choice of infamy or suicide ; 
for I cannot believe that you really love me ; that distrust and fear have 
not already effaced the involuntary love you felt for me. How can it 
possibly be otherwise? I am, for you, but a shadow, a dream, an illu- 
sion. Yet, to gain your love, I feel myself impelled, a thousand times 
a-day, to break my vow, to sacrifice my honour, and to sully my con- 
science by a perjury! If you should escape from your prison, I would 
follow you to the end of the world, though a life of remorse and shame 
should expiate the happiness of seeing you, even for a day, and of hearing 
you repeat once more, were it only once, ‘I love you!’ Then, again, should 
you refuse to join in the cause of the Invisibles—if the vows, which they 
will doubtless seek to exact from you, should alarm and disgust you— 
I should be forbidden ever to see you more! ... . But I would not, 
I could not, yield obedience to that command! No! I have suffered 
enough; I have laboured enough; I have done sufficient for the cause 
of humanity. If you are not to be the reward of my exertions, I will 
renounce them all! I will return to the world, and, in its laws and cus- 
toms, lose all sense of my individual existence. Ah! you see my reason 
is troubled. Oh, pity me! Say not that you have ceased to love 
me! I could not bear it; I could not believe it; or, believing it, I 
must die !” 

Consuelo read this note amidst the noise of cannon and of fireworks, 
which filled the air without her being aware of it. Though entirely ab- 
sorbed by what she was reading, the explosions produced that electrical 
effect which the report of firearms—and, indeed, almost every kind of 
violent noise—induces upon delicate and sensitive organisations. Weak 
and nervous temperaments are either physically affected by this influence, 
or painfully excited through the imagination. It has, on the contrary, a 
stimulating effect on the minds and feelings of vigorous and healthy con- 


stitutions. It awakens often, in the minds of high-spirited and cou- 


rageous women, an almost martial feeling, and, perhaps, a vague regret 
that they were not born of the more valorous sex. Indeed, if there be a 
decided character which has almost the effect of music, in the tone of a 
gushing cataract, in the roar of the breaking wave, in the reverberating 
roll of thunder; this tone of anger, of menace, of pride, this voice of 
strength, if I may so speak, is heard also in the rebound of cannon, in 
the hissing bullet, in the thousand explosive concussions which rend the 
ry these artificial displays, and convey the idea of an encounter in 
attle. 

Consuelo, perhaps, experienced this effect, even while reading the first 
real love-letter she had ever received. She felt her courage rise almost to 
rashness. Not a moment did she hesitate. 
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As the kiss of the Unknown had seemed tenderer and dearer than all 
those of Anzoleto, so did this declaration of love impress her as warmer 
and more persuasive than all the words of Albert. She determined, 
then, to write instantly ; and, while the detonating balls awoke the echoes 
of the park, and the stifling smell of gunpowder overpowered the per- 
fume of the flowers, and the Bengal light illuminated the facade of the 
pavilion, without her even perceiving it, Consuelo replied— 

* Yes, I love you! I have said it, I have owned it, and even were I to 
repent, were I to blush with shame at the recollection, I could never efface 
from the strange, and incomprehensible book of my destiny, that page 
which I traced myself, and which you have in your own hands. It was the 
expression of an impulse, blameable, insensate perhaps, but of one pro- 
foundly true and deeply felt. Had you been the most despised of men, I 
should equally have made you my ideal. Had it been possible that your 
future conduct should have entailed upon me disgrace and sorrow, still I 
should no less have felt, when pressed to your heart, that sensation of blessed- 
ness, unknown before, and which seemed to me as holy as the purity of 
angels. You see, I do but repeat to you what you yourself wrote in repl 
to the confessions I had addressed to Beppo. We do but repeat to ou 
other, that of which, I think, we are both truly and mutually convinced. 

‘Why, and how, should we deceive ourselves? We do not know each 
other ; perhaps, even, we may never do so. Strange fatality! And yet 
we love, and we can no more explain the cause of the commencement of 
this love than we can foresee its mysterious course. Listen! I depend 
utterly, entirely, on your honour, on your word. I do not attempt to 
resist the sentiment with which you inspire me. Ah, do not let me 
deceive myself! I ask of you but one thing in this world ; it is—not to 
pretend more love for me than you feel ; it is—to see me no more if you 
do not love me; it is—to leave me to my fate, whatever it may be, 
without fearing that I will ever accuse or curse you for this brief and 
illusive happiness which you will have given me. It seems to me that 
what I ask you here is so easy! There are moments, I confess to you, 
when I am afraid of the blind confidence which leads me towards you. 
But the instant you appear, when my hand is clasped in your’s, when I 
see your writing (though your writing is disguised and unnatural, as if 
you were unwilling that I should have the least knowledge of any outward 
or visible sign of you); yes, even when I hear your step, all my fears 
vanish, and [ can only feel that you are my best friend upon earth. But 
why hide yourself thus? What terrible secrets do your mask and silence 
cover? Have I seen you elsewhere? Should I fear and repulse you, on 
the day when I should learn your name, when I should see your features? 
If you are absolutely unknown to me, as your letters state, how is it that 
you so blindly obey the strange rule of the Invisibles, when, nevertheless, 
you have this day written to me that you are ready to forswear them, and 
to follow me to the ends of the world? And if I were to exact, as a 
condition of my flight with you, that you should have no secrets from 
me, would you take off this mask, would you speak to me? In order to 
know you, then, I must engage to... What ? I must bind myself by vows 
to the Invisibles ?. ... But unto what work? What! Must I, my eyes 
shut, my conscience hushed, my mind in darkness, give and abandon my 
will, as you have done, though you, atdeast, knew for what purpose ? 
And, to encourage me to such an sy empties act of blind devotion, you 
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will not, even in the slightest degree, infringe the rules of your order ! 
For, I see plainly, you belong to one of those mysterious orders called 
secret societies, which are so numerous in Germany. If, indeed, it is not 
a political conspiracy against .... Such as they spoke of at Berlin. Well, be 
it what it may, if [am allowed the berty of refusing, when I know what 
it is that they wish to exact from me, I will engage myself by the most 
solemn oaths never to reveal any thing that | may have heard or seen. 
Can I do more without becoming unworthy the affection of a man who 
carries his scrupulous respect for his vow so far as to refuse to let me hear 
from him those words which 1 myself have pronounced, despite the pru- 
dence aud reserve prescribed by my sex, J love you !”” 

Consuelo placed this letter in a book which she left in the garden, at 
the appointed spot; then slowly withdrew to a little distance, and hid 
herself among the trees, hoping to see the chevalier arrive, and trembling 
to leave that avowal of her most secret sentiments where it might be 
found by other hands. However, as time wore on, and no one appeared, 
she remembered the words of the Unknown, “I will fetch your letter 
during your sleep.” She determined to conform in all things to his direc- 
tions, and retired to her apartment, where, after much troubied musing, 
alternately painful and exquisitely happy, she, at length, fell asleep to the 
uncertain sounds of the music from the distant ball-room, and the flourish 
of trumpets which played during supper, afterwards exchanged for the 
noise of carriage-wheels, which announced, at sunrise, the departure of the 
numerous guests from the castle. 

At nine o’clock in the morning our recluse entered the parlour where 
she took her meals, which she always found prepared with scrupulous 
punctuality, and with a care and attention worthy of every other charac- 
teristic of the place. 

Matteus stood behind her chair, in the stolid and respectful attitude 
habitual to him. Consuelo was just returned from the garden. The 
chevalier had taken the letter, for it was no longer in the book. But Con- 
suelo had hoped to find another there from him, and she accused him 
of already betraying less ardour in his correspondence. She felt restless, 
excited, and a little impatient of the monotony of the life imposed upon 
her. She determined to try if she could not, by a little rebellion on her 
part, hasten on the slow course of events which, she doubted not, were 
preparing round her. 

It happened that this morning Matteus was unusually taciturn. 

“Maitre Matteus,’’ said she, with a forced gaiety, ‘ I can see, through 


your mask, that your eyes are heavy, and you seem fatigued ; you did not 
sleep well, I think, last night.” 

‘* Madame does me too much honour by this raillery,”’ replied Matteus, 
with some bitterness ; ‘‘ but as Madame is so happy as to live with her face 
uncovered, I am enabled to see that she has herself suffered from the 
fatigue and sleepless night which she attributes to me.” 

** Your tell-tale mirrors have already informed me of that fact, Maitre 
Matteus. I perceive that I am growing very plain, and I suppose that I 
shall soon become much more so, if 1 continue thus to be consumed by 
ennui. 


“Is Madame ennuyée ?’”’ returned Matteus, in the same tone with 
which he would have said, “ Did Madame ring ?” 


_ “Yes, Matteus, Iam terribly ennuyée, and | begin to find this seclusion 
insupportable. As [have not yet received the honour of a visit, or a letter, 
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I presume that my guardians have forgotten me; and since you seem to 
be the only person who has not done so, I think I may be allowed to 
tell you that I begin to find my position equally embarrassing and extra- 
ordinary.” 

“TI cannot permit myself to judge of Madame’s position, but I think it 
is not very long since Madame received both a visit and a letter 2” 

“Who can have told you such a thing, Maitre Matteus ?” exclaimed 
Consuelo, blushing. 

“‘T could reply,” said he, in a tone of affected servility, “ did I not fear 
to offend Madame, and to weary her by presuming to talk with her.” 

“Tf you were my servant, Maitre Matteus, I do not know what grand 
airs I might give myself in speaking to you; but since I have hitherto had 
no other servant than myself, and that you appear to be rather my guar- 
dian than my steward, I beg that you will talk as usual, if you feel inclined 
to do so. You are too clever this morning to be in danger of wearying me.” 

‘Tt is that Madame is already too weary to be fastidious. I will then 
inform Madame that there was a grand féte at the castle last night.” 

**T am aware of that; I heard the firing and the music.” 

“ Then, a person who has been strictly guarded, since the arrival of 
Madame, thought to profit by the noise and the confusion, so as to enter 
the enclosed park, in defiance of a severe prohibition. ‘The result has 
been most unfortunate . . . but I fear I might afflict Madame by re- 
lating it.” 

“1 think such affliction would be preferable to the weary restlessness I 
feel. Quick then, tell me, M. Matteus !” 

“Well, then, Madame, this morning I saw the most amiable, the 
handsomest, the bravest, the youngest, the most generous, the noblest, 
the greatest of all my masters, the Chevalier de Liverani, taken to 
prison.” 

‘“Liverani? Who is Liverani?” cried Consuelo, much disturbed. 
“To prison, the chevalier? Tell me! ... Oh, heaven! ‘Tell me, 
who is this chevalier —who is this Liverani ?” 

“T think I have sufficiently described him to Madame. 1 cannot tell 
whether Madame knows little or much of him ; but itis very certain that 
he is imprisoned in the great tower for having spoken and written to 
Madame, and for having refused to let his highness see the answer 
Madame sent him.” 

“The great tower... . His highness. ... Is all this actually 
true, Matteus? Am I, indeed, in the power of a sovereign prince, who 
treats me as a prisoner of state, and who punishes his subjects for any 
appearance of interest or compassion that they may evince forme? Or 
am I suffering under the caprice of some eccentric signor, who is only 
endeavouring to mystify and frighten me, in order to test my gratitude 
for the service he has rendered me ?” 

“Tam at liberty to inform Madame that she is under the care of a 
prince, who is not only rich and powerful, but a man of education—a 
philosopher. . . . ” - 

“ And the supreme head of the Council of the Invisibles?” added 
Consuelo. 

‘¢T do not at all know what Madame means,”’ observed Matteus, with 
the utmost indifference. “I never hearg that title included among the 
dignities of his highness.” 

“ But may I not be allowed to see fis prince—to throw myself at his 
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feet—to request the liberty of this Chevalier Liverani, whom I can prove 
to be innocent of all indiscretion ?” } 

“I do not know, but I should think it would be a difficult matter to 
obtain permission. However, I have a few moments’ audience of his 
highness every evening, in order to give him the report of Madame’s 
health and occupation, and if Madame were to write, perhaps I might be 
able to present the petition, without its passing through the hands of 
secretaries.” 

“Dear M. Matteus, you are goodness itself; and I am sure you are 
in the prince's confidence. Yes, I will certainly write, since you are s0 

nerous as to interest yourself in the chevalier.” 

‘< It is true that I am more interested in him than in any one else in 
the world. He once saved my life at the risk of his own, during a fire ; 
and dressed and cured my wounds, besides replacing all the property I 
had lost. He sat up whole nights to attend upon me, as if he had been 
my servant, instead of my master. He saved a niece of mine from 
ruin ; and by his kind advice, and generous assistance, he succeeded in 
restoring her to the path of virtue. Oh! what good has he not effected 
in this country; aye, and throughout Europe, from all I hear! He is 
the very best young man that ever lived, and his highness loves him as if 
he were his son.” 

«« And yet his highness sends him to prison for a trifling fault?” 

“‘Oh, Madame is not aware that, in the opinion of his highness, no 
fault is trifling which touches upon indiscretion.” 

“ He is a very absolute prince, then ?” 

*‘ Admirably just, but terribly severe.” 

“ And how is it that I am of any importance in his arrangements and 
decisions ?” 

“ Of that I am quite ignorant, as Madame may well suppose. There 
are always secret councils at the castle, especially when the prince takes 
up his abode there for a few weeks, which is an event that does not 
often happen. If a poor servant, like myself, were to presume to 
to unravel them, he would very speedily be dismissed. As I am at the 
head of the suite attached to the house, Madame may suppose that I am 
neither inquisitive nor inclined to gossip, otherwise... .” 

“TI understand, M. Matteus; but would it be an indiscretion on my 
part to ask you if the imprisonment of the chevalier is very rigorous?” 

“] should imagine it is, Madame. Though I know nothing of what 
passes within the tower, or in the subterranean chambers; I have seen 
many more enter them than I have seen return. I am not aware if there 
is any outlet towards the forest : the park is not within my cognisance.” 

“You alarm me, Matteus! Is it possible that I can have been the 
means of bringing this estimable young man into such danger? Tell 
me, what is the character of the prince. Is he of a cold, or a violent 
temper? Are his decrees dictated by a hasty and passing anger, or by a 
cool and determined resolution ?”’ | 
sama are details upon which I cannot enter,” replied Matteus, 
“ Well! speak to me, at least, of the chevalier. Is he a man likely 
to a obtain pardon, or to submit to his sentence in proud 

‘He is affectionate and gentle, full of respect and submission to his 
highness. But if Madame has confided any secret to him, she may set 
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her mind at rest ; he would submit to any torture rather than reveal the 
confidence of another, even to his confessor.”’ 

“It is well! I will myself reveal, then, to his highness, this secret 
which he considers of sufficient importance to arouse his anger against 
an innocent man. Oh! my good Matteus, could you not take my 
letter now directly ?” 

‘Impossible, Madame, before night-fall.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I will write immediately ; perhaps some chance oppor- 
tunity may occur.” 

Consuelo retired to her boudoir, and wrote to the anonymous prince, 
requesting an interview, and promising to answer with sincerity every 
question which he might think proper to ask her. 

It was miduight when Matteus brought her the following sealed 
reply :— 

‘If you desire to address the prince, your request is madness. You 
will never see him; you will never know him ; probably you will never 
even hear his name. If you wish to appear before the Council of the 
Invisibles, your wish shall be complied with; but reflect well on the 
consequences of your resolution: it will determine the future life of your- 
self and of another.” 








ANGELA; OR, THE WIFE. 
A TALE OF MILAN, 


Wuewn the victorious Triulzi, a soldier of consummate valour and 

rudence, governed at Milan, in the name of the French king, Francis I., 
there resided there a young man of noble birth and high spirit named 
Hans Panigarolus. Though warm-hearted and generous, an irritable 
temper, and a fiery emulation, brought him into dangerous collision with 
men of high mark, or partisans of the government. More than once he 
had been summoned hefore the governor, who, admiring his general 
character and his daring feats, when serving with him as a volunteer, 
had been contented with severely reprimanding him. Thus it was not 
his high birth or foreign extraction which tempered the old general’s 
severity ; he appreciated his good qualities, and loved him as a son for 
his generosity and dauntless courage ; besides being an advocate for 
mild means in all first offences of no aggravated nature, committed b 
officers or soldiers. In punishing, he was cautious never to degrade, w 
knowing how irreparable a fault it is to cast a stain—to fix a brand upon 
character—which no repentance and submission, no series of persevering 
good conduct, can ever suffice to obliterate. 

“IT have always observed,” exclaimed the good old soldier, “‘ degrada- 
tion from rank followed by bad, most frequently by fatal, consequences. 
I much prefer to punish severely or to dismiss the ranks for ever ; 
for either is more just than to visit venial errors and temporary injuries 
with eternal ignominy. In nine cases out of ten, the degraded man is 
pe age ey crime, and sets the worst of all examples to brave 

noble soldiers by committing suicide.” 

In -sar-sernade Gyaigeen sen ant iy Kips ppm nye his fiery 
young volunteer in so many uncivil Afoils quarrels to marry and 


settle down as fast as possible, but igtroduced him to a young person of 
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singular beauty and rare accomplishments, a fair scion of the ancient 
house of the Lampogiani. This was returning good for evil with a 
vengeance ; and though not with the hope that “ ee rake makes 
the best of husbands,” the lady was at last induced to undertake the 
difficult task of civilising and reclaiming him. With such an ally, the 
old general’s mode of discipline succeeded admirably for a time; but 
still, ere long, the truth of the common saying, “ Of what is born in the 
bone,” &c., began unequivocally to re-manifest itself. 

He could bear words of wisdom or of reprehension from the lips of 
his good old commander and of his own Angela, but woe to the wight 
who approached even the boundaries of his jealous honour, much less 
offered insult in word or action. How often, yet how vainly, did the fond 
and charming creature appeal to and beseech him, ever dreading in his 
absence to hear of some fearful catastrophe in which he was either a cri- 
minal or a victim. 

All went well, however, till the recall of the great Triulzi into France, 
who added threats and warnings without number to the spell of Angela's 
tears and beauty. A duel with a relative of the new governor—a man 
of morose and stern disposition—terminated fatally. Provoked and in- 
sulted by the young official beyond endurance, Panigarolus drew his 
sword ;—the rencontre was brief—the governor’s nephew lay dead at his 
feet. Seized on the instant, and thrown into the dungeon-keep of the 
royal castle, over the entrance to which, instead of the fair lillies of 
France, might more appropriately have been placed Dante’s horrid warn- 
ing, “ Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate,” the doom of the offender 
was not long doubtful. Maddened at the sudden loss of his favourite rela- 
tive, the relentless governor caused him to be sentenced to death—to lose 
his head in the public square on the ensuing morning. 

This sudden sentence of the extreme penalty of the law struck terror 
through all the leading families of Milan. First was sent a deputation to 
obtain some mitigation, some remission, or at all events a respite, until 
the royal clemency might be invoked, and the King and his favourite 
Triulzi apprised of all the circumstances. It was not even received. The 
chief men, followed by their friends and retainers, next went in a body to 
the palace of the governor, but the only answer was the appearance of a 
herald, who proclaimed aloud that the troops were ordered to clear the 
streets—that no pardon could be granted. 

Meantime, the public sympathy in behalf of the unhappy Angela was 
equally active pr intense. She was surrounded by the wives of the 
senators, the chief men, strangers as well as natives, eager to express 
their deep commiseration for her in so unexpected and terrible a calamity. 

But this testimony to the worth and influence of him she feared for, 
tended only to aggravate Angela’s sufferings. First her terror, and then 
her despair, were terrible to behold; and the shriek which announced the 
failure of the different embassies she had herself proposed and accom- 
panied, rent the very air, and thrilled to the hearts of all who heard it. 
It pierced to the recesses of the petty tyrant’s and there too pro- 
duced a thrill, not of sympathy or compassion, but of fear for his own 
safety. Thus the despairing wife’s passionate affection and devotion laid 
the ground-work of hope, which gathered fresh strength as it were from 
opposition—from the intensity of previous despair. 

Vith the excess of agonised feeling—the trampled, outraged petitions 
for mercy of the young wife, supported by all the true and noble-hearted 
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—came the spirit of the heroine, worthy the fame of her house. And she 
resolved to persevere—to save him she loved, or to take a memorable 
revenge. 

A third and stronger effort on the part of the senators and their 
ladies was made—at the suggestion also of Angela—who now evinced 
perfect calm in the place of an agonising phrenzy. This was to solicit 
the sad boon of spending the last few hours of his existence in her 
husband’s society ; and it was owing to the just dread of that heart- 
piercing shriek that even such a poor prayer was granted. 

Yet it seemed almost cruel mercy—that of meeting for a few fleeting 
hours—and the separation—eternal. Not a word of reproach came from 
the lips of that loving and beloved one. Her tears and sighs spoke the 
language of affection—of grief and sorrow, too great for words. 

The generous and magnanimous heart of Giovanni—however hasty 
and erring he had been—was struck to the core, so deep was the impres- 
sion of that touching grief. 

“TI am changed now,” he exclaimed, “ you have conquered at last ; 
let me only die with the consciousness of having committed no crime, 
and that you love and respect me. I ask no more—I am not afraid to 
die, and in such a cause! Better, far better than life, under the insults, 
the contempt, sought to be fixed upon me. I cannot regret what is past 
—even you would applaud my last act, did you know the bitter provoca- 
tions which I nears: = 

“1 do—I know all; it is a calamity, not a crime. I came not to re- 
proach, but to save, or to die with you. Could you suspect me of saying 
or doing aught, at such an hour, to give you the slightest additional 

in ?” 

“« Regret—love me ;” replied the soldier, “ but grieve not as one 
without comfort, and learn to be happy again, without me.” 

* Never! We live or we die together to-morrow. But why weary 
Heaven with prayers while we ought to be up and active in its cause ? 
See! here are the disguises I assumed in coming—haste—let me put 
them on while there is time ; and give me that cloak.” 

It was in vain that the astonished prisoner contested the point. She 
would not be gainsaid, and prevailed. Affecting to be absorbed in grief, 
without uttering a word, Panigarolus past the ‘guard on duty ; and in a 
few minutes more he was safely concealed; for he scorned the idea of —s 
the place till he should hear of the noble Angela having regained her liberty. 

Never had she felt so truly happy, in the relief from overwhelming an- 
guish, as at that hour; in a dungeon, within a ruthless governor's power. 
Alas! he used that power ; and on the discovery of the evasion of his pri- 
soner, resolved to wreak his vengeance, or recover the victim which he 
had lost. With this view, he ordered the execution to proceed, as if no 
exchange of persons had taken place. He would listen to no terms. 

On the morrow, when the hour arrived, Angela was brought, wrapt as 
she had been left in her husband's cloak, to the fatal spot. At that mo- 
ment, a man dashed from the throng—it was he ; but the moment he 
had given himself up, and was dragged to the scaffold, the people, as at 
one voice, pence > could resist the torrent; the governor and his 
partisans fled from Milan; an appeal was made to King Francis ; and 
the famed /Triulzi being made Lord gfthe Milanese, brought a royal 
pardon in his train. 
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YARRA, THE SLAVE GIRL. 
BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. 


BENEATH a plane-tree, whose wide-spreading leaves formed a grateful 
shade from the noontide heat of an African sun, was seated a young girl, 
She was a native of that me unknown land; yet although her 
skin was dark, her hair was long and glossy, and her form was such as a 
sculptor might delight to copy. Her features were delicate and regular, 
and her eyes large and lustrous, with a soft and languid expression, which 
betokened an innocent and tender heart. A long of fine grass- 
cloth of beautiful manufacture, which was thrown over one shoulder and 
round her waist, served as an ample garment in that burning clime, and 
contributed a graceful drapery to her statue-like appearance. On her 
arms she wore heavy bracelets of pure gold, though of rough workman- 
ship, but her ancles were without any ornament. She was in a medita- 
tive mood, it seemed, for as she rested, half recumbent, on the ground, she 
scarcely noticed the rich and beautiful scenery around her. No wonder, 
for to her the view was familiar, as on no other had her eyes ever fallen, 
Behind her, in the far distance, arose, above a grove of palm and cocoa- 
nut-trees, a line of lofty mountains of a blue tint, yet clearly defined 
against the bright sky. At her feet, the ground, covered with a forest 
of lofty trees, from whose boughs hung in graceful festoons of many 
varied hues numberless far-creeping parasites, sloped down towards a 
lake of pure and sparkling water. There nature revelled in boundless 
luxuriance. On every side were trees and plants, with leaves of gigantic 
size and graceful form, with flowers of many tints to please the eye, while 
birds of gaudy plumage flew from bough to bough, filling the forest with 
their notes. Here and there were to be seen a few cultivated spots, 
proving that the land was not a desert, and at some distance appeared 
the palm-leaf roofs of some human habitations. These cottages were 
of one , the walls composed of bamboo, and they were surrounded 
with <a of the same material. 

It was a scene such as Africa alone can produce; and one might sup- 
- that if uninterrupted peace and tranquil enj t could anywhere 

found in the world, it would have existed amid the calm retirement 
which those shades afforded. 

The young girl was the only being visible. For some time she did 
not change her position; but when at length the shade of the palm-tree 
reached a rock which rose above the ground, her eye seemed more in- 
tently to watch that part of the lake below which was seen through an 
opening in the forest. Her countenance on a sudden lost that meditative 
look which it had before assumed, and she rose from the ground as a 
small canoe, which looked like a speck on the water, was seen to dart 
forth from beneath the trees overhanging the banks of the —— 
mag “sige eae canoe was towards the spot where she had 
taken her post. Although urged forward but by one person, it clove its 
wa ee snmeaner eat d 
did not leave her position, yet one foot was advanced and her 
head was bent forward, as if she would fain have done so, and the bright 
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smile which played round her countenance showed that she looked with 
pleasure for the coming of some one she expected. If it was the person 
in the canoe whose presence she longed for, it must have been some strong 
instinct which made her suppose that he was approaching, for the eye 
could scarcely distinguish that it was a human form in the little skiff, 
much less the features of the person. 

For nearly a quarter of an hour she watched with breathless suspense 
the course of the canoe, till it was again shut out to view by the umbra- 
geous foliage of the many-tinted trees which fringed the margin of the 
water. The senses of those children of nature are more acute than 
those of more civilised regions, and it was by her ear that she seemed now 
to learn when the person she expected would appear before her, for there 
was no pathway visible by which he could approach from the water. 
At length she seemed to catch the sound of distant footsteps, and as she 
did so, she seated herself on the ground and busily occupied herself in 
the formation of a straw basket, the materials for which lay by her side. 
Was it female coquetry, or rather that timid modesty which seeks to con- 
ceal even the purest feelings akin to love. It is to be found in a maiden’s 
bosom in every clime, whatever may be the hue of her skin. Her eyes 
were, however, raised constantly from her work, over which her fingers 
idly played; but he she sought came not, and, at length, the expression 
of her countenance again changed to one of doubt and fear. 

She no longer even pretended to work, but her eyes wandered 
anxiously around, in search of the expected one. Her impatience in- 
creased ; she rose from her seat, and was stepping forward to advance 
down the hill, when a slight rustling of the leaves near her made her 
turn her head, and before she had time to fly, she found herself in the 
arms of a youth of her own swarthy race, yet one who might boast of 
as much manly beauty as she could of feminine perfections. His figure 
was not above the ordinary height, slight, though well and strongly 
knit, and every line was full of grace, betokening strength and 
power of activity. The slight garment he wore was of the same beau- 
tiful manufacture as that of the girl—of finely-plaited straw, but art, in 
truth, had done little towards his costume. 

The girl uttered a cry, yet there was in it more of joy than fear, 
though she struggled to escape him. She did not, however, succeed ; 
indeed, her efforts were not very violent. 

“ Ha, ha, my Yarra!” he exclaimed, laughing triumphantly; “ you 
said I should not have a kiss, and I have won it in spite of you, 
dear one.” 

“I thought you had not left your canoe,” she answered, di ing 
herself, and sitting down on the ground at a little distance from him, 
by the side of her basket. ‘You did not behave fairly, Ado. Like the 
stealthy leopard, you stole up, and took me unawares, or you would not 
have won so easily.” : 

“ My Yarra will fo ive me, though. It was a great crime, but the 
temptation was not to be withstood,” said the young African, imitating 
en himself on the ground at a respectful distance 

m her. 

“Well, I will overlook the crime this time, as have been long 
away, Ado,” answered the girl, smiling,” “ But me, do you bring 

news?” 
MG 
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“What would be good news, Yarra; eh?” asked Ado, laughing 
significantly. 

“That your father and mother are well; that your brothers and 
sisters are well; that they have collected plenty of palm-oil and ivory; 
that—” answered the maiden. 

“Ha, ha, ha! you know, sly one, that there is other news that I 
should call good news,” said Ado, interrupting her. “That is the news 
I bring. 1 have brought gold-dust and ivory and palm-oil for your 
father, my Yarra, and now you shall be mine. Do you not call that 

news ?” 

The girl looked at him. “It might be worse,” she answered, 
smiling. 

Ado rose, and seated himself again ; but it was a pace or so nearer. 
««T have been to the Fetish-man, also,” he continued. ‘He says that 
all will be well, and that we shall be happy when we are married; and 
that he will drive far, far away, the evil spirits from our cottage. Is 
not that good news, my Yarra ?” 

“That the Fetish-man will drive away the evil spirits? Yes, cer- 
tainly,” answered the girl. 

«Then 1 will take the gold-dust and the ivory and palm-oil to your 
father—shall I?” asked Ado. 

“Yes. He would not thank me if I said no,” replied the young girl, 
smiling ; and Ado thereon found himself seated still nearer to her. 

Love is the same all over the world, and young hearts feel its blessed in- 
fluence, although old men seek to barter it for gold. The savage African 

chief is scarcely more ready to sell his child than is often the wealthy 
citizen of a civilised land. 

The gifts were placed at the feet of Yarra’s father, and the following 
«day Ado was to carry his intended bride to his own home across the 
‘lake. Yarra, it may be seen, loved Ado dearly, and he was as fond 
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cand devoted a suitor as any in other happier lands. He loved her—he 


scarcely knew why. His was a generous and noble heart, full of gentle 
— unvitiated by intercourse with the world ; and such must 
ways love what they behold most beautiful, of a nature like their 


- Own. 


The same power created the black man as the white, and implanted 
the same feelings within his bosom ; the same qualities, to lead to virtue 


or to vice. Unhappily, in the benighted land of Africa, those which 


lead to vice are, too often, alone drawn forth, while all others are 
smothered, or lie dormant ; but in some cases, surely the purer feelings 


-must burst forth, and although the mind remains blank and uncultivated, 


the actions, guided by the sentiments of the heart, will be virtuous. 

The lovers belonged to a peaceful tribe, who cultivated the ground 
‘for their food, and collected the rich oil from the palm-tree, to barter 
with other tribes nearer the coast, for articles which come in the big 
ships of the white men. They never went to war, unless first attacked, 
and refrained from stealing their fellow-men to sell into slavery, as they 
had heard others often did—indeed, they themselves had suffered from 
the practice. 

The young couple were again seated under their favourite palm-tree, 
and the selection of the spot showed that their eyes loved to gaze on the 


beautiful. Enjoying youth, freedom, and abundance, without a thought 
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or care for the morrow, they were happy. By their side were gourds 
containing the refreshing milk of the cocoa-nut, and baskets with cakes 
of maize, bananas, yams, cassava, and various kinds of tropical fruits, 
showing that they had come out there to enjoy their evening repast, away 
from the noise and bustle of the village. 

“To-morrow, Yarra, you shall be my wife, my only wife, for I can 
love no other, and we will be happy as the day is long,” said Ado, look- 
ing into the young girl’s face, and smiling. 

“TI shall be happy if I am where you are,” answered Yarra, “ but I 
have my fears that the Fetish will not be kind: the evil spirit likes not to 
see people happy: 

“Hush, hush, do not call him evil,” said the youth, almost shuddering ; 
“even now he may be listening to what we say.” 

“Ah, may he ?” cried the maiden, partly partaking of her lover's 
fears, and shrinking closer to him for protection. ‘We must pray to 
him not to hurt us.” 

“I frightened you, dear one,” said Ado, ‘ but think no more about it, 
he will not hurt us. We will talk of to-morrow, and of the music, and 
dancing, and feasting. What a free and joyous life we will lead!” 

As he was speaking a loud piercing shriek was heard. Yarra 
trembled. 

** What is that ?” she exclaimed. 

Ado started to his feet and gazed towards the village, whence loud 
shouts and cries were heard to proceed, succeeded by reiterated terrific 
shrieks. Flames, too, were seen to burst from the cottages, and a number 
of women and children rushed forth towards where p were posted. 
Behind them came a number of men, among whom showers of arrows 
were falling, and they were followed and closely pressed by a far more 
numerous band, armed with clubs, hatchets, and bows. Yarra gazed 
with speechless horror at the scene ; Ado looked also, and he made a 
step towards the combatants, as if he would have gone to aid his friends, 
but he soon saw by the overpowering number of the foe that his arm 
would be useless to drive them back. Another, too, required his pro- 
tection. 

“We must fly, Yarra,” he exclaimed; “we have the start of the 
enemy, and may still escape them.” 

As he spoke, he lifted the young girl in his arms, and before she 
could answer he commenced his descent down the steep sides of a deep 
ravine, which ran towards the lake, at a short distance from the spot 
where they had been standing. With unfaltering steps he sprang from 
rock to rock with his precious burden, steadying himself with one hand’ 
by the shrubs and luxuriant creepers which adorned the ground, while: 
with the other arm he encircled the waist of his intended bride. For 
some time he continued safely advancing, till at length the steepness of 
the bank made him pause to select a secure spot to alight on. 

“I will follow you safely on foot,” whispered Yarra, seeing that the 
exertion was almost too much for her lover. “I can run faster than 
can you with me in your arms,’’ #3 

““T will not part from you,” he replied, leaping down a precipice of 
many feet ; nor had he been deceived in the nature of the ground. A 
bed of soft grass and leaves received hig; and uninjured he continued 
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his perilous way. The bottom of the ravine was at length reached, but 
although the scene of the conflict was hid from their view, the terrific 
noise of the combatants still reached their ears, growing every instant 
louder and louder, and warning them to seek a place of greater safety. 
Ado gazed despairingly up the opposite and still more precipitous side of 
the ravine into which he Pad descended. He felt that if he reached the 
summit he could scarcely hope to continue his course unperceived by the 
enemy. It occurred to him, however, that if he kept along the bottom 
of the ravine he might reach the lake, on the shore of which his canoe 
lay hidden among the bushes. He knew the path, for it was one up 
which he had come on the day when we first introduced the young couple 
to our readers. The danger in following the course which had at first 
presented itself was the probability of being seen by the invaders, and 
of being pursued by them. Yarra, however, agreed with him that they 
had no T csiiin left them, and hand-in-hand they therefore hurried 
on, threading their way among the thick growing shrubs and lofty trees, 
which hid them from the sight of those above. Before they could reach 
the lake, the shrieks and cries of their relatives and friends, apparently 
close at hand, showed that the victorious enemy had driven them to the 
edge of the cliffs, where death or captivity must be their fate. Peace- 
ably disposed and unwarlike as they were, they had resisted to the last, 
but as Ado had seen when they were first surprised, with so overwhelming 
a force op to them, they had not a chance of driving back the 
enemy. Yarra wept with grief for the destruction of her kindred, but 
still 3 encouraged Ado to persevere, even although here and there an 
arrow shot beyond its mark dropped through the boughs above their heads, 
and showed the near proximity of the foe. The lake was at last reached, 
but Ado had left the canoe at a spot along the shore still nearer the 
village, and consequently closer to the danger which they were endea- 
vouring to avoid. Their only chance of escaping, however, was by 
reaching it unperceived. The thick trees, which still overhung the path, 
favoured them. Now they were obliged to descend almost into the 
water; then to climb some way up the bank ; now to rush like lightning 
across some more open space, where it was impossible to find shelter. 

The gentle and hitherto timid Yarra, bravely imitated the example of 
her lover, nor hesitated a moment in their course. The most dangerous 
spot was yet to be crossed—a space of some fifty yards wide, destitute of 
trees, and easily overlooked from the heights above. ‘They paused for. 
a moment ere they attempted to cross it, and then, hand in 7 they 
swiftly emerged from their shelter. A few yards more and they might 
reach the canoe. They looked up to see if they were watched. No one 
was to be seen. Again they flew on, and were again about to enter 
beneath the shelter of the trees, when a loud shout made both the 
fugitives turn their heads, and they beheld, to their horror, a large band 
of the enemy on the summit of the cliffs, still contending with a rem- 
nant of their friends, who had there made a last and desperate stand. 
A few, urged to despair, rather than fall alive into the hands of their 
Savage victors, were seen to throw themselves off the cliffs, to find a 
bin. death. 

“We are perceived by the foe, but may still reach the canoe before 
they can stop us,” exclaimed Ado, as he led forward Yarra, who had 
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stopped, transfixed with horror. His words aroused her, and she again 
exerted herself to follow him. In another moment the trees hid them 
from the enemy ; but a few dropping arrows showed them that they had 
but just in time reached their friendly shelter. 

Ado darted on to where he expected to find the canoe. It was still 
where he had left it, with the paddles safe in the bottom. A moment 
sufficed to launch it and to place Yarra in the bows, when he, stepping 
in, seized a we and, with a sturdy arm urged the light bark a 
the shore. He had now one of two courses to pursue ; either to attempt 
to creep close along in-shore, under the banks, in the hopes of escaping 
the observation of the enemy, or at once boldly to push off across the 
lake. If there had been no other canoes he would have preferred the 
latter course ; but being aware that there were many of great speed, and 

able of containing several men, at a short distance off, close to the 

i , he knew that as soon as they should leave the shelter of the 
bank they would be perceived and followed. 

He, in a low voice, intimated his purpose to Yarra, and she a 
with him. He accordingly guided the canoe so close to the bank, that 
the long reeds which grew there brushed its side, as it rapidly passed like 
a snake among them, while the trees, bending gracefully towards the 
water, formed a leafy archway overhead. 

They were now, it must be understood, returning exactly in the 
direction they had come. It was fortunate that they had pursued this 
plan, for scarcely had they proceeded many yards, when they heard the 
shouts of the people 7 had seen on the top of the cliff, and who were 
now evidently hunting for them on the shore of the lake, believing that 
they were still flying in the direction they were first seen pursuing. 
Ado guessed, however, that the large canoes would soon be discove 
and thus the means of pursuing them would be afforded to the enemy. 
These thoughts oce as he continued his course in the manner we 
have described. At length he reached the mouth of the same valley by 
which they had gained the lake, and here they must be again exposed to 
view, as dou was a considerable space, owing to some iarity of the 
soil, altogether destitute of trees. Unhappily, down this very valley the 
enemy were even then pursuing some of their friends as they appeared 
in sight. Their flight was perceived, and they could even see some of 
the most active of the former diverge to one side, for the purpose clearly 
_ of eutting off their retreat. They were armed, too, with bows and 
arrows, and Ado foresaw that, should they not at once strike across the 
lake out of their reach, his life would be sacrificed, while Yarra would as 
certainly be made captive. ‘There was no time for a moment's delibera- 
tion. ‘The head of the canoe was now turned away from the shore, and 
in a few minutes the fugitives came in full sight of the village and the 
calenye Gees. sete eee ee real had now 
arrived, for as they a point of land near the village, Yarra, whose 
eyes were now turned in that direction, perceived a party of their foes 
pushing off three of the large canoes, evidently with the intention of 


pursuing them. mye ane parting ow 

« Fear not, dear one,” he answered, redoubling his efforts: “we have 
a long start; and if we are overtaken, I will die with you rather than be 
captured.” 
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At such times few are inclined to speak without occasion. For 
another minute they were silent ; when again Yarra exclaimed :— 

“ They are following us, and have each a man in the prow, ready 
to shoot.” 

“Take then my shield to protect yourself,” said Ado. “If you were 
injured, life to me would be valueless. If I am killed, then do as you 
think best.” 

“«] will live to avenge you,” exclaimed Yarra, in an altered tone; “my 
heart would change to rock. But we may still escape them.” 

“We will strive to the last,” said Ado, “and if we can reach my 
village, and they venture to follow us on shore, they may find a less easy 
victory than they expect.” 

These words were uttered at intervals, as he could gain breath from the 
exertion of urging on the boat. Thus they continued, while Yarra keenly 
watched the enemy pursuing them. Now the foe appeared to gain on 
them, now again to drop astern, as the rowers increased or lessened their 
exertions. One canoe at last took the lead, and the people in her seemed 
determined to overtake them. This beautiful lake, glittering like a pre- 
cious jewel in a rough setting, is situated far in the interior of Africa. 
It is of several miles in length, though not more than three in breadth, 
and communicates by a narrow and short channel with that mighty river, 
the Zaira, whose waters, after a long course, fall into the wide Atlantic. 

The sun, verging towards the west, shone down from an unclouded 
sky on the clear calm water, which, like a mirror, reflected every surround- 
ing object. The paddle wielded by Ado seemed like some bright meteor, 
as he dashed it rapidly on either side into the lake, throwing, in its course 
far above their heads, an arch of spray, beautifully tinted with the colours 
of the heaven-sent rainbow. The shower seemed to cool the air, and to 
add strength to his limbs. His muscles were, in truth, sorely taxed, and 
yet all his exertions, it appeared, would nought avail him or her he sought 
to save, for the foe was as eager in the pursuit as he was to escape. Alas, 
they knew full well that the young Yarra was a prize of high value. So 
thought Ado, for her charms were spoken of in all the villages around. 

One, two, and three miles had been passed over, and yet he contrived. 
to keep far out of the reach of the arrows of his pursuers. Another mile 
was won, and they had somewhat gained on him. ‘Two more remained 
to be accomplished before he could reach his village. Had he not been 
the most accomplished oarsman of his tribe, he would long since have 
given in, but neither did his arm tire, nor did his strokes become less rapid. 
Yarra longed to aid him, but the canoe was too small to allow her to use a 
paddle, an art to which she was well accustomed. 

The savage cries of their pursuers urged Ado onwards. He felt scarcely 
able to refrain from answering them; indeed, he every now and then 
uttered a shout of defiance to relieve his pent-up feelings. Another mile 
was passed. In a short time more he would catch sight of the well-known 
walls of his native village. 

He turned his head to take a glance at the enemy ; the three canoes 
were in a line, one following the other, yet at some distance. He felt 
sure that he could reach the land before they could overtake him; his 
eye eagerly sought out the spot where he hoped to be in safety. On a 
sudden his voice was silent, a faintness of heart seized him. He saw 
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before him a thick smoke ascending and hanging in a dark cloud over the 
abode of his kindred. Forked flames, too, were bursting forth from the 
roofs where he hoped to find shelter. His village was on fire, and the 
hand of an enemy must have done the work. Perhaps even then his 
kindred were being slaughtered like those of his bride. 

For some minutes he dared not tell Yarra, but still he urged on his 
boat towards the spot. He might, he hoped, be mistaken; to reach it 
was their only chance of safety. 

Yarra had with the eye of ions been watching his countenance. She 
soon there read the tale of what he saw. She turned her head to look, 
and was too soon convinced of the dreadful reality. As they approached 
the spot, their ears were assailed with loud cries, and shouts of fighting 
men. Ado was not mistaken in his kindred—though taken by surprise, 
they had refused to yield, and were now assembled at a short distance 
from the village, striving bravely with the enemy. Ado’s canoe ap- 
proached. He was perceived, and received with a shout of welcome. 
He leaped on shore, lifting Yarra in his left arm, while with his right 
arm he seized a heavy war-club. ‘The satisfaction of his friends was of 
short duration, for the next instant the three canoes of the enemy were 
seen rounding a neighbouring point of land, and they found themselves 
attacked on both sides. As one party were discouraged, so was the 
fierceness of the other increased. The enemy attacked Ado’s friends 
with renewed fury. Many were killed, but the young men and women 
were stunned with blows on the head, and made prisoners. Ado fought 
bravely, but hopelessly. ‘The people who had followed him in the canoes 
singled him out, and attacked Finn on every side. For long he defended 
Yarra with his shield, regardless of his own safety. At length a blow 
on the arm made him drop his weapon, and several men rushing forward 
tore Yarra from his arms. In vain she endeavoured to escape ; and as 
they bore her off she saw him fallen and bleeding on the ground, while 
life seemed ebbing fast away from many a deep wound in his bosom. 
Her heart sickened at the sight. She no longer attempted to ye 
but allowed herself unresistingly to be carried off among a crowd of other 
hapless captives like herself. 

The prisoners were mostly young men and women, and children. The 
older people were either killed or lowed to escape, as not worth capturing. 
= would be of no value in the slave-market. 

hen the young Yarra first found herself a prisoner, a sensation of 
dull despair deadened her senses, and she neither saw nor heard what was 


— around ; but in a short time consciousness returned, and she 


e keenly alive to all that was taking place, while the hope of 
making her escape entered her bosom. For Ado’s sake she longed to be 
free—to learn if he lived—if he was dead, she too would die. ; 

No time was lost by the victorious enemy in commencing their march, 
lest they themselves might be deprived of the spoils by other tribes, who 
would soon be in pursuit of them. 

With their hands lashed behind them, and all attached to each other by 
cords, the unhappy prisoners were dragged on towards the river. Yarra 
listened to the conversation of her captors, and from what she gleaned, 
she learned that they had been instigated by some white men to make 
the attack, and that they were to return.as fast as possible to a village 
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near the coast, where they expected to meet some purchasers of their 
booty. Poor Yarra had ace before of white men, and she believed 
them to be all that was bad and terrible. Her notions were not ve 
distinct, but she fancied them the impersonification of the spirit of evil 
who wanders about the world to injure human beings. They soon reached 
the river, on the banks of which were collected a fleet of canoes larger 
than Yarra had ever before seen, and into them were now crowded the 
inhabitants of several villages, which had been attacked for the purpose 
of taking captives. Among them Yarra recognised several of her own 
relatives and friends, but in vain her eye sought the form of Ado. Some 
of his village she spoke to, but they only increased her grief by report- 
ing that he was dead. 

The captives were without delay hurried into the canoes with blows 
and stripes, when their voyage down the river commenced. For two 
days they continued their course without interruption, but on the evening 
of the second they arrived in the neighbourhood of a territory, with the 
inhabitants of whom the victorious party were at war. This compelled 
them to disembark so as to reach the port of their destination by a journey 
across the country of friendly tribes. Now began the physical sufferings 
of the unhappy slaves. As soon as they landed they were driven 
into a shed like cattle, and so crowded that they could not lie down, nor 
scarcely breathe, while the food which was distributed among them was 
bad and scanty. Near this large hut was another store, filled with a 
variety of valuable merchandise, such as elephants’ tusks, palm-oil, and 

-dust, which had been collected from all parts of the interior. The 
ollowing morning, as soon as it was daybreak, the slaves were 
forth, and to each was assigned a heavy burden, with a threat that if 
any one dropped it, that person should be immediately killed. Even 
nursing mothers were not altogether exempt, but with their infants in 
their arms were compelled to carry a piece of ivory, a package of gold- 
dust, or some less weighty article. Thus for several days they travelled 
on, weary and foot-sore ; at night herded together like cattle in a 
shed, or gathered under the shelter of palm-trees, and watchfully guarded 
by their captors. Yarra physically suffered less than most of her com- 
“sone She was young and active, and probably on account of her 
auty her tyrants gave her a light burden to carry, lest, should she 
grow thin or ill, her price might be lowered in the market. At length 
the victors and their prisoners reached the territory of a chief, who went 
by the name of the King of Bembo. He was awaiting anxiously their 
arrival, in order to become the purchaser of the prisoners, for he was the 
a extensive rer Nae re! on the coast. They were met on the confines 
e territory by the king in person, with a number of his subjects, 
who had ain to ra 4 on Suining of this ex arrival. The 
slaves were again lodged in a large shed similar to their previous habita- 
tions, but they were now washed and better fed, to appear to greater ad- 
vantage in the eyes of their purchasers. For the first time they found 
themselves—their hearts bursting with the indignity—made the objects 
of traffic among men of their own race and colour. A new source of 
grief also awaited them. Relations and friends had hitherto been toge- 
ther and able to converse on the subject of their fate. They were now 
to be torn from each other— husbands, wives, and children were separated 
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for ever. King Bembo purchased some of the youngest and most valu- 
able, his chiefs and subjects became the owners of others, till all were 
disposed of. Yarra, with several of her own people, became the property 
of the king, who, as soon as he had transacted his affairs, set out to return 
to his residence near the sea-coast. King Bembo was in a great hurry, 
for he expected to find several slavers on the coast, who would become the 
purchasers of the property he had just acquired. He therefore gave the 
unfortunate wretches no rest, but urged them on with the lash, day after 
day, for six days, till they reached their destination, in sight of the 
mighty ocean. Some fell down through weariness and died, but that 
mattered little, provided he could get the others on in time, as at the most 
each had cost him but a few yards of cotton cloth, and he should receive 
several dollars for every survivor. 

Yarra was particularly an object of attention to him. She shuddered 
as he told her that he thought of making her one of his wives, for he was 
a big, bloated, ugly old blackamoor; but he was very avaricious, and he 
considered that by selling her for a high price, he should be able to 
purchase, if he thought fit, five or six other wives, who would probabl 
be of far more use to him than a young girl, who might pine and die if 
she was dissatisfied with her lot. 

King Bembo’s slave-store was on a slight elevation, in view of the 
sea, and not far from the mouth of a small river. In this place Yarra 
and her companions were at once placed, and from hence, as she 
forth, she beheld, for the first time in her existence, the wide ocean 
spread out in boundless space before her astonished eyes, and what 
appeared to her a huge canoe floating on the surface of the river at her 
feet. Here they were better treated and more abundantly fed than 
before; indeed everything was done to enhance their value, till a pur- 
chaser should come to carry them far away to other lands, of whose 
existence they had never before heard. They had not long to wait. 
King Bembo was seated in front of his hut, in a large rocking-chair, 
which was made a present to him by the master of a ship, which came 
from that land of freemen, the United States. He valued it much, for 
he had soid at a cheap rate a cargo of slaves to the same liberal-minded 
captain, and had received this, with a few other notions, as a compensa- 
tion. King Bembo, as he rocked his fat body to and fro, was caloalatin g 
how much he should get by his present speculation, when four or five 
white men appeared before him, coming up from the river. He well 
knew that they belonged to a small schooner, which lay full in sight 
before him, and that it was of great importance to them to get a cargo 
of slaves on board at once, be off, as there was no British cruiser 
in the neighbourhood to interrupt them. Yarra, who, eg 
watched, was allowed greater liberty than her companions, was seat 
outside the hut when they appeared. She beheld them with surprise, 
for she had never seen beings of that colour or appearance. Though 
swarthy and sunburnt, with black whiskers, to her eyes they 
appeared of a fair lexion. were dressed also in white, w 
large straw hats. As drew near, and Yarra could the linea- 
ments of their countenances, her heart sunk within her, for she read 
there an expression of evil she had never before beheld. On ere 
stamped the impress of all the bad pagsions of civilised life. The one 
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who appeared to be their chief, saluted King Bembo as an old acquaint- 
ance, and they at once entered into an earnest conversation. At the end 
of it all the slaves were ordered out of the shed, and were arranged in 
lines according to their ages and sexes. The white men then com- 
menced an eager scrutiny, pinching their legs and arms, and examining 
them in every way, to see that they were sound in limb and wind. One 
hundred only were selected, for it appeared that the schooner had 
already part of her cargo on board. They were forthwith assembled 
and marched down to the side of the river. Yarra had hitherto escaped 
notice ; but as the white captain was going off, the king called him back 
and pointed her out. He looked at her attentively, till her eyes could no 
longer meet his gaze. She then saw that he was again engaged in an 
eager dispute with the king. At the end of it she found herself standing 
trembling before them, and was then ordered to follow the white man 
to the boat. She looked round on every side, and thought of flying; 
but she saw how vain would be the attempt. With unwilling steps, 
therefore, and head bent down with shame and anguish towards the 
ground, she did as she was commanded. 

What words can adequately describe the horrors of a slave-ship. The 
vessel on board which Yarra was conveyed was called the Andorinha, or 
the Swallow. She was under the Brazilian colours, and although little 
more than eighty tons burden, had on her slave deck 150 persons. The 
space between the decks was only two feet and four inches, so that the 
unhappy wretches could scarcely even sit upright, yet in this manner 
were they to be conveyed across the wide Atlantic. The men were 
chained two and two by the ancles, and were separated from the women 
and children by a wooden partition. A few of the younger women were, 
however, allowed to occupy a raised cabin on deck, but, although not 
chained together, they were carefully locked in while the schooner re- 
mained in the river. 

Her crew consisted of a captain, eight men, and a boy, and there were 
besides four other white men belonging to a pom slaver, and who 
had escaped in their boat ; they were now returning to the Brazils. As 
soon as the provisions and water for the voyage were got on board, the 
schooner’s sails were loosened, and with a fine breeze she stood out to sea. 
If Yarra had before been astonished at sight of the ocean at a distance, 
she was much more so now that she felt herself on its heaving bosom. 
She had no fear; for although she knew not whither she was going, nor 
could she conceive what was to be her fate, she felt her spirits rise with 
the freshness of the sea air, and again she thought of the possibility of 
escaping. It was a vain hope, such as could possibly occur to none but 
a girl ignorant of the obstacles in her way, yet, notwithstanding, she en- 
tertained it. 

The captain, Gaspar Brito, had, from the first, shown her marked atten- 
tion, if not kindness, and although she did not comprehend his object, 
she had conceived a great dislike to him. She, however, took advan 
of her power by going about the decks in every direction whenever the 
crew were so occupied as not to interfere with her. Poor Yarra, as she 
leaned over the il, with straining eyes watched the shore from which 
the schooner was rapidly gliding away. She was weary and sad. Her 
thoughts were of her native village, and of her kin whom she was 
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doomed never more to see, and oftener still did they dwell on her well 
loved Ado. She still persisted in believing that he lived, and that she 
should see him again, for she could not picture to her imagination that 
one so lately full of youth and health should be numbered among the 
dead. She was startled from her reverie by feeling a touch on her 
shoulder. She looked up and beheld the savage countenance of Captain 
Brito. 

She did not comprehend his language, and happy for her that she 
could not, but his looks frightened her, and she endeavoured to fly from 
him. With a fierce oath he pursued her, and she would have fallen over- 
board in her terror, had not a young lad, one of the seamen, caught her 
by the arm and drawn her back again, when she took refuge among the 
other women in the cabin assigned to them on deck. With imprecations 
the captain came among them, and struck them indiscriminately with a 
heavy lash he always carried in his hand. Their cries and tears seemed 
to afford merriment to him and his savage crew, but not a word that was 
spoken could they understand. This was the commencement of their 
ill-treatment, and happier was even their lot than that of the larger 
number of the slaves. As soon as they were out of sight of land, a few 
at a time were dragged up on deck to stretch their limbs, and to breathe 
the fresh air, but if they did not on the instant do what they were 
ordered, and often even without any cause, the lash descended on their 
shoulders, or they were kicked and beaten by the brutal crew till the 
blood ran from their lacerated limbs. Bitter was the feeling of revenge 
which sprung up in the bosom of the Africans. A few drops of water 
to cool their parched lips, and nauseous porridge of farinha was the only 
food they received. Day after day passed without any improvement, or 
hope of improvement, in their condition. Sometimes one or other of 
them sunk beneath their accumulated miseries, and the yet warm body 
was immediately hove overboard, to become the food of the sharks, by the 
Brazilians, with as much indifference as if it had been that of a sheep or 
pig. If any of the poor wretches gave vent to their feelings by cries 
and groans, the inhuman seamen would immediately rush among them 
with their thongs, and would strike right and left till they compelled 
them to be silent. Such was the general condition of the Andorinha. 
Yarra’s heart burned within her as she witnessed these diabolical pro- 
ceedings. A change was taking place in her feelings. She was no 
longer the timid, loving girl she had been a short time before, but she 
felt herself becoming the bold, cou us woman, capable of performing 
deeds from which her nature would till then have shrunk. ; 

While they were still within the cruising-ground of the British 
squadron, the Brazilians kept a vigilant look-out for strange sails, 
and also strongly guarded their prisoners, but no sooner were they 
fairly out at sea, and away from all danger of capture, than they 
gave themselves up to idleness, to gambling, and sleeping. They 
would perform none but the most necessary duties of the ship; their 
greatest amusement, when awake, being to thrash and kick the slaves, 
who were brought up on deck to breathe the air. The only person 
who showed them any ee was the lad who saved Yarra’s 
life, José Lopez by name; and whenever he could do so unperceived by 
the crew, he would dip a jug in the wate»tub, and bring it round to those 
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who were suffering most from thirst. One day, just as he was about to 

this office of charity, he was seen by the captain, who that instant 
came out of his cabin. Without uttering a word, he flew at the poor lad 
with his ever active thong, and after increasing his passion by beating, he 
would have dashed out his brains with a handspike had not Yarra thrown 
herself before him, and turned his upon her own head. The above 
description will give some idea of the condition of the slave schooner 
Andorinha, as she sailed swiftly over the waters of the Atlantic at the 
distance of some three hundred miles from the coast of Africa. 

Hitherto Yarra had not seen all her companions in captivity, for, 
although allowed to wander about on deck, none of the women were 
permitted to go below. That morning a party of about thirty of the 
men were brought up, and made to walk on one side of the deck to 
stretch their limbs, but the seamen, whose business it was to keep them 
moving, at length growing tired of the occupation, they one by one 
threw themselves down to rest. As Yarra was by chance passing near 
them, she heard herself called by name. She turned, and saw an old 
African lying on the deck, so ill and emaciated that he was apparently 
unable to move. 

“ Yarra,” he said, “ you do not recollect me, but I am of your tribe, 
and know you well. I have twice before been taken by dealers in human 
flesh, and have each time been rescued by the English, in whose war- 
ships I have served many years. Poor child! you never heard of the 
English; well, no matter; I have thus never reached the shores of 
America, or of the islands, as a slave, and I don’t intend to see them this 
time, except as a free man.” 

“ What would you do?” asked Yarra, surprised at what she heard. 


“ Have you the courage to do as I direct ?” said the old slave. 


“| would dare any thing to regain our freedom,” replied the young 
girl, in a firm tone. 

“Tt is well,” answered the man, “we must abide our time. There 
are three other men who have served on board ship. They were taken 
with me in a canoe by these wretches who have us in their power. If 
we could contrive to get these shackles off our legs, we might overpower 
them, and we should easily find our way to an English port, where we 
should be safe. Now do not stay longer here, lest we should be suspected. 
You comprehend what is required, and we will leave you to find out the 
means of accomplishing it.” 

These words brought back hope to the young girl's heart, and she de- 
termined to find the means of freeing her companions. 

The Brazilians had awarded sdolinits her and ten other women, in 
which was also kept the arm-chest. Aided by the female instincts of 
curiosity, they were not long in discovering its contents ; and it at once oc- 
curred to Yarra that if the Africans could be supplied with the arms, 
they might — overpower _ —_ At first, she was afraid of com- 
‘municating her projects to an er companions, lest they might betray 
her, but still, if she could iets nbeneah-enalld be me ie | 
the assistance of most, if not all of them. First, she e to one, 
secure her co-operation, then to another, and so on, till all had promised 
to take part in the mutiny. Two great difficulties had now to be over- 
come: to knock off the fetters from the ankles of the men, and to con- 
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vey the arms to them. At first, a thought of gaining the assistance 
of José Lopez, but next, they considered that, though kind to them, he 
might still not prove faithless to his own countrymen, and they, there- 
fore, were afraid of letting him into their secret. Fortunately, in the 
arm-chest they found a file, with the use of which one of the women was 
acquainted, and this she carefully conveyed to the old negro the next 
time he was allowed to come upon deck. No sooner was their plan ma- 
tured than the spirits of all the slaves revived. Of sanguine tempera- 
ments and light hearts, they saw not the difficulties in the way. A few 
words alone sufficed to convey their intentions to the prisoners below, 
who declared themselves prepared to obey the signal agreed on. 

Two more days passed on in dreadful suspense. The whites were, seem- 
ingly, more vigilant than usual—perhaps they suspected something. 
The old African and his friends had, in the mean time, not allowed the 
file to be idle. While he worked, the rest rattled their chains, or howled, 
or sung, indeed, made every other variety of noises to prevent the whites 
from hearing what was going forward. At last, a day arrived unusually 
hot, even for that scorching clime. The captain was afraid that if he kept 
all the slaves below he might lose most of them by fever, so he ordered 
up a gang of them on deck. Among them was old Doppo. 

Overcome with the heat, the crew lay about the decks, or in their ham- 
mocks asleep. The only man who remained awake was the helmsman, 
and even he seemed to lose, at times, all consciousness of outward things 
as he listened to the idle flapping of the canvass against the masts, and as 
the hot sun struck down upon his head. The captain and his first mate were 
asleep in their cabins, and the second mate, who was officer of the watch, 
lay in the long boat on deck, y lost in oblivion. 

On a sudden, the shackles fell from the ankles of several of the slaves 
on deck, and at the same momenta number more sprung up from below, 
armed with cutlasses, daggers, hatchets, and pistols. The helmsman, 
startled at the sight, was about to cry out, but before he could utter a 
sound of warning, a blow from a laid him bleeding on the deck. 
Then arose the terrific shout of a h fierce spirits, eager to revenge 
their wrongs. 

The white men, aroused from their slumber, sprang up; they well 
knew what those cries betokened. The enraged countenances of the 
Africans glared upon them as their eyes opened from their slumber. The 
mate leaped from the boat to find himself in the grasp of several stout 
Africans who, before he could utter a prayer for mercy, hove him va 
gling into the sea. The most eager rush was made to where 
captain slept, and before he was well-nigh awake, a ye he meer 

ierced his bosom. The work of sl was soon over. No mercy 
been shown to the Africans, and in that hour of retribution hey were 
little inclined to afford any. Yarra’s eye had sought om 
In their blind fury, several of the slaves had dragged him from his 
berth, not distinguishing him from the other whites, when Yarra sprung 
forward ; she was just in time to hold back the arm of one who was about 
to plunge a dagger in his bosom. 

“ What,” she exclaimed, “would the only one who has 

shown us kindness and mercy ? We will let him live to prove that we are 


not ungrateful.” 
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Poor José, who had expected to suffer the fate of his com ions, saw 
by her actions that his life would be spared, and falling on his ees before 
her took her hand, and kissed it in expression of his gratitude. Doppo, 
also, who was very glad to have Joseé’s assistance in working the vessel, at 
once assured him of his safety. The only other Europeans who had 
hitherto escaped were the four passengers who lay trembling in the 
cabin, every moment expecting to be destroyed. For some time they 
were na overlooked. 

As soon as the Africans found themselves complete masters of the 
schooner, they liberated from their shackles the rest of the men and the 
women and children, who no sooner found themselves free than they gave 
way to the most extravagant signs of joy. They rushed into each other's 
arms, they danced, they sang, and shouted till their voices could shout no 
more. After some time they became more tranquil; surrounding Yarra, 
they proclaimed her as their chief, acknowledging that to her was due 
the honour of forming and enabling them to carry into execution the plan 
which had gained them their liberty. 

She would modestly have declined the honour, but they insisted on 
obeying her, and she accordingly appointed Doppo to act as captain of 
the ship. Doppo was delighted at the honour, indeed, he was the only 
man fit for the office, and he immediately set to work to raise a crew to 
work the ship. For this purpose he could only muster the four men, who 
had been captured with him, and the lad José, till he recollected the 
passengers. On this the trembling wretches were dragged forth, expect- 
ing instant death, when they were told that their lives would be spared 
if they would undertake to perform the duty of seamen. This they 
eagerly promised to do; but Doppo, suspecting their intentions, appointed 
a guard to each of them with loaded pistols, and with orders to shoot any 
one who should show a sign of treachery. 

After a short consultation, it was determined to shape a course for 
Sierra Leone, as the only place where they had a chance of retaining 
their newly-gained liberty. Should they go to any other place along 
the coast but where the British flag was flying, they knew full well that 
they must again fall into the hands either of their own slave-dealing 
countrymen or the whites, who would sell them to another slaver. The 
difficulty was to find the way; for although Doppo was a fair seaman, 
he was perfectly ignorant of navigation, and, except one of the passen- 
gers, who had been the master of a vessel wrecked on the coast, no one 
on board .was acquainted with the science. Doppo, however, very clearly 
gave him to understand, that if he did not take them to the port to 
which they wished to go, he should, without compunction, shoot him 
through the head; a hint the Brazilian was not likely to forget. 

It must not be supposed that Yarra’s spirits were elated at her success. 
She had gained her freedom, it is true; but what was liberty to her 
without Ado. Torn far away from her native country and her kindred, 
what chance had she of ever again being united to him. Yet her com- 
pasioes, more thoughtless, sang, and danced, and laughed, as if their 
ife henceforth was to be free from all care and trouble, Fortunately 
for them the weather continued fine and the wind fair; and for three 
days they advanced rapidly in their course. Doppo proved himself 
worthy of the honour bestowed on him, and established on board a very 
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efficient discipline. He had stationed look-outs at the mast-head to give 
timely notice of any strange sail, for the greatest danger he apprehended 
was falling in with any slavers, who would assuredly again capture them, 
and though they might consider them too valuable to murder, would 
punish them for destroying the Brazilian crew. 

“A sail in sight, on the starboard beam,” sang out one of Doppo’'s 
men, from aloft. 

“What does she look like ?” inquired Doppo, exactly in the tone he 
had heard used on board ships of war. 

“A large schooner, sare, twice as big as we,” was the answer in 
sega in which language he thought fit to carry on the duty of 
the ship. 

“‘ Which way is she standing ?” he again asked. 

‘¢ To the north-east, sare,” was the answer. 

“We must keep away, then, or she will be close aboard of us,” he 
observed to himself. ‘* Up with the helm, man,” to José, who was at 
that post. ‘* Square away the yards there. Now, Senhor Brazileiro, 
if that schooner comes up with us, we will blow your brains out,” he 
added, turning to the Brazilian captain, who was standing near, and 
devoutly wishing that the stranger might prove a slaver. Doppo walked 
the deck, with his spy-glass under his arm, exactly in the fashion 
with which he had seen officers performing their duty on board a 
man-of-war. 

‘‘When a hare runs, the dogs will follow.” The large schooner had 
been apparently sailing on without noticing the Andorinha, but no sooner 
did she perceive the latter change her course than she also kept awa 
and crowded all sail in chase. The little vessel sailed well, but the 
stranger soon showed that she had a much faster pair of heels, for in Jess 
than an hour she had evidently come up much closer than when first 
seen. The Africans at once perceived their danger, and all the horrors 
from which they had —_ again rose up to their imagination. No 
longer was the laugh and song heard ; some even looked at the calm 
waters, and thought how far better it would be to seek rest beneath them 
than te submit to the tyranny of the white men. Doppo and the brave 
spirits talked of fighting for their freedom, though they felt that they 
could have little hope of success. The Brazilians turned pale with fear, 
for they saw the threatening looks of their masters, dreaded lest 
they should be sacrificed should the stranger prove a slaver. Poor 
Yarra’s heart sunk at the thought that the chance of being again united 
with Ado was more remote than ever. As the stranger drew nearer, 
mr and his followers pronounced her without doubt to be a slaver, 
and so also did José, though the rest of the Brazilians wished to e 
them that she was a simple British trader. The only possibility of 
escaping from her was by the wind falling, when they might creep through 
the water faster than r & could, but then she would probably send her 
boats after them. At all events, they determined to hold on to the last. 
Woman’s wit was again to assist them. What force could not accom- 
plish, it struck Yarra might be performed by stratagem. At her sug- 
gestion, all the women and children and most of the men were sent 
below, while a few only remained on deck, dressed in the seamen’s 
clothes. The Brazilians were told to ansyer the hail of the stranger, and 
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threatened with instant death if they did not speak as they were ordered. 
Every man then armed himself as he best could, and awaited the result, 
with the Brazilian flag flying at their peak. The large schooner still rapidly 
drew near, but not a sheet or tack did they start. She seemed, however, 
to suspect them, for, as she got them within range of her guns, she sent 
a shot flying over the water after them. This filled the hearts of most 
of them with terror, but at the same moment up went at their peak a 
flag Doppo knew well—the blood-red flag of England. He instantly 
ran aft and hauled down the Brazilian flag, and let fly his topsail sheets, 
No other gun was fired, and the stranger was soon alongside. There 
was now no doubt of her character, she was a slaver,—but her cargo 
were no longer slaves. She had been captured by a British cruiser, and 
was now in possession of a prize-crew. The joy of the emancipated 
Africans knew no bounds, and loud were the congratulations with which 
the people on board the two vessels greeted each other as they ran a 
short distance only apart towards Sierra Leone. 

As Yarra looked over the side towards the other vessel her heart 
bounded with joy, and in her eagerness she would have thrown herself 
into the sea, for on the deck of the stranger she beheld her well-loved 
Ado. The recognition was mutual, and by the imtervention of Doppo, 
who explained to the officer the romantic history of the young people, 
they were allowed to be together. Many others also recognised acquaint- 
ances and friends ; for it appeared that the large schooner had sailed from 
the same river, and had been mostly filled with people captured at the 
same time as Yarra and her friends. 

We need not dwell on all Ado and Yarra said to each other. She told 
him all that had occurred, and he described to her how on recovering 
on the battle-field he found himself in the power of some of their victors, 
who had remained to pick up stragglers, and who would have put an end 
to his existence had they not discovered that he was so slightly wounded 
as to be still of value, and that he was then sold by one dealer to another, 
till he was driven on board the schooner. 

Both vessels arrived safely at Sierra Leone, where the Africans were 
immediately landed, and had plots of ground awarded to them, on which 
to erect cottages for their habitations. Here the Christian missionaries 
exerted themselves to enlighten the benighted minds of the settlers ; and, 
in many instances, their efforts were blessed with success. Among their 
converts were Yarra and Ado, who were at ‘length united with the holy 
rite of a Christian marriage, and have just cause to be grateful to the 
Great Being, who, through much suffering, brought them to know the 
divine truths of his gospel, and to iearn that his world is ruled by the 
spirit of love and light, and not,‘as they before were taught to believe, by 
one of darkness and evil. 
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‘Ou, mother, what a night!” cried the young girl, her sweet and 
beautiful face glowing with the sharp air, as she shook the snow-flakes 
from her dark tresses, and hastily closed the door behind her. ‘The 
storm is up—the waters are out~—and I am so cold—so terrified,” she 
added, approaching the cottage stove to warm herself. 

‘“‘ Beware, Annie,” replied the mother, stopping her, and removing her 
dripping hood and mantle. ‘“ Keep away, keep away,—I will chafe your 
hands and feet. Don’t you remember the good father’s words? ‘ Frost, 
drives away frost, and hard frost bites the chilled fingers !’” 

“Then I should have jumped into the snow, I suppose, to warm my- 
self,” exclaimed the laughing creature. “1 wonder if Father Jerome 
would have taken the trouble to dig me out.” 

“Tam afraid you were not thinking of the good father, Annie, when 
you stayed so late at the fair.” 

“The days are so very short, dear mother.” 

“Perhaps you wished for some one to walk with you home. Speak 
the truth.” 

A deep blush suffused the fair neck and face of the girl; but, looking at 
her mother steadily, with a charming frank expression, “1 knew you 
did not wish it, and Conrad did not accompany me.” 

“That is a good girl, as you always were,” and the widdwed mo- 
ther kissed her, adding, ‘‘ the young officer has been here, and the good 
warden, both expecting you hours ago. Gustavus is a lover worth 
having.” 

The blushing cheek grew as deadly pale, and a sigh was heard as the 
daughter replied, 

“‘Oh, mother, who could like him after seeing Conrad? And that 
stern father, the warden who supports him; one says cruel things and the 
other does them. Sooner than treat the poor Lutherans so... .” 

“Take care how you say that, Aunie, we must not think of that, but 
to obey.” 

“Poor people! had you seen, mother, what I have seen to-day,— 
husbands, fathers, and brothers marched up to the common prison ; and 
the warden and Gustavus at the head of the fierce soldiers, you would 
not think, mother, that they could love any body.” And there was ano- 
ther sigh, as she looked up quite piteously. 

“Dear, dear!” cried the puzzled old lady. ‘“ What have we to do 
with hereties? it is wicked to compassionate them; I heard the father 
say so. ‘Then he likes you so much—suspects Conrad and his old master 
of being kind to this new religion. Dear, dear, and he wishes it to be 
SO ; it is a pity, Annie, you do not like the young officer.” 

‘Indeed, I never did, nor ever can, or shall...” 

‘“‘Oh, do not say so,” interrupted the distracted parent. ‘ Whatever 
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shall we do; I am sure you must tell them both yourself, for I dare not 
face the father.” 

“J dare,” said Annette, with a beautiful simplicity and confidence, 
“when I have only to speak the truth, though I don’t like him.” 

‘ Worse and worse!” exclaimed the timid mother, almost at her wits’ 
ends. ‘Don’t like him! oh dear, don’t say so... least of all to him; 
for he says he will be a father . . .” 

“JT don’t think he could be a father to me,” interrupted Annette in 
her turn, “while he is so cruel to God’s people . . . to his own.” 

“ God's people! bless me! surely, Annie, you are not going the wa 
of the Lutherans—but that is just what they call themselves. I shall run 
distracted, demented, de—de—oh, if it is come to that, Holy Mother, help 
us.” 

“Now don’t take on so—don't, pretty mamie, ’—her favourite expression 
when soothing the innumerable fears and alarms of the good old body— 
all of Father Jerome's prompting. “I think Conrad and his master—if 
not your little Annie, are as good Catholics as the rest of you. Only, 
perhaps,” she added with perfect naiveté, ‘ we are Christian Catholics, 
which others, if we may judge them by some of their actions, do not 
wish to be.” 

‘Tam sure,” replied the elder one, a little touched, “I am very...ve 
sorry for the poor things...but, oh, dear me, I must not say that...I must 
not pity them at all...it is all for the good of their souls, he said, and 
they are no real friends of theirs who wish them to be freed from perse- 
cution.” 

“Tam afraid,” replied Annette, sadly, “they will have to answer for 
so much cruelty and uncharitableness—officers, wardens, archbishop, chan- 
cellor—nay, the prince himself, for permitting them. The gospel no- 
where justifies them in making martyrs of men and women, and even 
children of the same faith as themselves. It is very wicked—Conrad 
says so,—and I believe him more than Father Jerome; for | cannot bear: 
to see such things,” added the poor girl, tears starting into her eyes at 
the recollection of what she had just witnessed. 

‘The gospel, too!” exclaimed the alarmed mother in a tone of dis- 
traction. ‘And you believe what Conrad says, rather than—no; I 
dare not say his name...I dare not! Well, if ever...Annie, Annie !” 

‘“*Say no more, mother, till Conrad be here.” 

“ Here! Conrad! and perhaps the father pop in at the moment. 
What between the father and the officer, and thee and Conrad, child, and 
these dreadful poor people...heretics, I mean...wicked heretics—I shall 
run distracted... shall look like a witch...I shall, perhaps, be one.” 
And the poor old lady bemoaned herself with her “Oh, dear! oh, dear !” 
mingled with appeals to the blessed saints, enough to wring the stoutest 
heart—let alone little trembling Annette’s. “ Yes,” she sobbed, “this 
wicked Lutheranism will overrun the Jand; it killed thy father, and it 
will be my death. But for that, we had been rich and well to do; now, 
as our good warden says, unless you marry well, I know not what will 
become of us. Besides, all fear Father Jerome.” 

“Fear him! yes, too truly—but not like him. Though inspector= 
general of the district, and having so many under his command, what 
right has he to dispose of the hearts of all the poor young maidens ? 
But why argue with him! better put our trust in God, mother, and 
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pray for light and guiding from Him,” continued the gentle girl, as she 

sat down to her tambour-frame, with a graceful gentleness and love of 
eace which quite disarmed the heretic terrors of the mother. 

Suddenly, in one of the pauses of the hurricane, were heard men’s 
voices, and—oh! how she started up—the clash of arms. In the old 
lady’s mind, every evil was comprised in the word heretic; and she 
declared that they must all have returned from banishment in a body, 
and come to put all good Catholics to death. 

The attitude and the whole expression of the beautiful girl—all heart, 
and now all ear and eye, would have delighted a true painter; and then, 
when the uproar ceased, and a gentle knock at the door gave a more 
enchanting and almost angelic radiance to those soul-lit features, 

‘Bless me! I hope it is the good father,” cried the elder; but, look- 
ing at her daughter, she added, ‘ Oh, blessed Lady! I know who it is 
now. 

The door gently opened—it was he—Conrad himself—and the young 
girl furnished a fresh picture, both of the ideal and the true. 

Conrad was really a fine-looking young fellow, not unworthy the 
proudest girl's secret admiration. He was tall, manly, and handsome, 
with such an eye, and dark brown locks, in ringlets of a quite natural 

race. 

. “Oh, all ye good saints!” exclaimed the elder lady, as he pressed 
Annette for a moment to his bosom. “ If the good father—” 

“Were he here!” exclaimed the delighted youth, “both he and the 
saints may see us if they like. Surely, thou dear cruel mother, if I 
may not see her home, I may see her when at home.” 

“‘ But why,” cried Annette, “on such a night? And what was that 
noise? Who are all those people we heard just now? I hope that 
nothing —” 

“ Yes, speak the truth; tell us, or the father will be here soon,” said 
the old lady, “‘and then—” 

“Well!” replied Conrad, laughing, “let him come; they are all 
good loyal people ; too good, at least, to be buried alive in the snow. 
Then, I have been on thorns for thee, Annie: I came to see you were 
safe...and so extricated the party who, perhaps, owe to thee their lives. 
I am come for a lamp, and then I will soon see them safe to Werfen. 
The soldier who bore my light went over the cliffs a hundred feet into 
the Salza, and is by this time under the ice.”’ 

“ And you are going to take a light, Conrad ?” cried the girl. “ Are 
you mad? Will you kill me? Promise not to go.” 

“Promise no such thing, young man,” interrupted the old lady, only 
terrified on quite another ground. “Go, go—anywhere ; so that Father 
Jerome sees you not here.”’ 

At this moment, the officer who led the heretic escort reached the 
house, so that the father was probably not far off. This was a second 
shock, and the man of Mars availed himself of it to enter unmolested, 
and occupy a much more advantageous position than that on the outside 
—by the fire. 

The widow Mayerman was all delight, and her attention to the new 
comer was so marked, as to jar extremely on the sensitive hearts of the 
young people. But Conrad eyed him p dly and fearlessly, with far 
more calmness and magnanimity than th¢ aristocratic soldier did him ; 
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and prepared to fulfil his promise to the party, just as if his rival had 
not arrived. 

But Annie, spite of her mother’s reproachful looks, wept, and almost 
hung upon her lover. He drew her aside for a moment: “ Be quite easy— 
I shall stay at Werfen to-night ;”...and in a still lower whisper—“ could 
you not just meet me at the half-way chapel at , on my return ?” 

She could only look a ‘ Yes,” for she dared not speak, and he 
was off. 

Gustavus, the leader of the detachment on duty, kept his station be- 
fore the fire. His sharp-shooters, he averred, were only an advanced 

rd of some 6000 men sent to occupy the district, and hold the fac- 
tious Lutherans in check. The new warden, Father Jerome, would 
clear the land of all heretics, and bring every nonconformist before the 
supreme tribunal at Gastern, to answer for their contempt. 

The mother nodded approval, but poor Annette looked very sad, and 
cast many a reproachful glance at the young officer as he proceeded 
with his tale of terror, interspersed with cruel anecdotes of heretic suf- 
ferings, to give it a fresh zest. It was not very politic, if he laid much 
stress on his success, for she could have bitten rather than bestowed any 
other favour on him at that moment. But having a superlative good 
opinion of himself, and fast friends in the old lady and warden Jerome, 
he was nothing abashed. Approaching the young girl, his eyes assum- 
ing a less warlike lustre, “ Were the Lutheran girls,” he exclaimed, 
“half as fair as our cottage beauty here, they might disarm our anger, 
and make better terms for their fathers and brothers ; but heresy makes 
them ugly, and not like our pretty Catholic maidens---they are an 
obdurate race.” 

Annette stood pale with anger, unable to utter a word; and in the 
idea that his bold looks and charming uniform quite subdued her, he en- 
couragingly took her hand ; nay, passed his arm round her waist, as if 
about to salute her. Buta smart ringing slap, on the offered insult, 
which made his cheek burn, checked his patronising ardour, and he 
stepped back perfectly astounded. 

“If you had been a Lutheran,” he began, striking his hand upon his 
sword--- 

“Tam a perfect, most obdurate Lutheran in that respect, sir,” ex- 
claimed Annette ; ‘so let us see what you would have dared to do!” 

The vain wretch slunk into himself at these brave words, muttering 
between his teeth, “struck an officer; struck her superior officer!” at 
which there was a general laugh; ‘‘ but, by Jove,” he continued, still 
more angrily, ‘‘you shall repent it ; you shall go on your knees to me 
at last. I will make such havoe in this district, with the help of the 
good warden—aye, among the girls too—that they will all be glad to 
ask our pardon.” 

At this renewed insult, and more horrid threats, the poor girl's forti- 
tude seemed to forsake her. She looked at him with a kind of fascinated 
terror; she knew the power wielded by official creatures like him in 
such times. She trembled for the unhappy sectarians, and bursting into 
a flood of tears, fled into her own chamber. 

Eyes of reproving indignation—if it dared not speak—rested upon 
the young officer. He felt them, and prepared to resume his march; 
for even the cautious old lady, not having the fear of Father Jerome 
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actually before her eyes, began to bridle up, and prepared to give him a 
raking shot or two, to annoy his retreat. 

“Let me observe, young man, just before you go, that when the 
prince’s friends are received with all confidence and hospitality, it is 
expected from them that they should conduct themselves with a certain 
degree of decorum and respect. The want of such qualities shows a sad 
lack of discretion, and more particularly in the commanders who ap- 
point vain and giddy young men to posts which require more considerate 
heads.” 

This was the hardest cut of all—a slap on the other cheek; for it 
touched his authority, and tingled a good deal. He had not a word to 
say; but luckily, just then, a corporal put in his head, to announce that 
the storm had abated, and the detachment resumed its appointed 
route. 


Il. 


Tue good old lady’s patience had been put to a severe test, and it was 
clear she would not recover her equanimity till she had vented the re- 
mains of her anger upon Annette. But the latter was too brisk for her, 
she was already asleep; and, next morning, by the time she went 
“nursing her wrath,” to her daughter's chamber, the pretty bird had 
flown, over the mountain and far along the vale towards the old chapel to 
meet its love. 

“Ah, dearest and best of girls!” cried Conrad, in his rapture; “is it 
indeed you,” and on such a bitter frost-biting morning? My sweet 
Annette, and brave as you are beautiful, only teach me how ever to obey, 
to serve, for I almost despair of deserving you. But I must speak; your 
mother looks on me with evil eye; and favours that glittering jackanapes 
—that empty band-box—that courtier’s toy—that thing of paint and 
patches, or you need not be shivering in the cold here.” 

“ Think not of me,” said the generous girl, ‘nor of him, nor of being 
jealous for nothing ; but let us think what can be done by means of the 
good knight you serve, to mitigate the sufferings of these poor Lutherans, 
by our humble petitions to the prince and his privy council.” 

“ Alas!” replied Conrad, “1 fear it will be in vain, if the archbishop 
and the chancellor are against them. It is that weighs so heavy at 
my heart, and I have more to tell you, Annette. You will be so sur- 
prised, so shocked at these foolish and wicked persecutions. You know 
I am the good knight’s steward, and distribute the relief he secretly 
affords the sufferers. I fear that stern father, the warden, has already his 
eye upon him. Yesterday, one of the persecuted men came into our court. 
Taking me aside, he said, in a low, hesitating tone, ‘ Pray do not betray 
me, but I promised the poor widow of a Lutheran, long ago banished, that 
I would inform you that she is dying, and cannot go in peace till she shall 
see you.’ How shall [ odaidiien Annie? the poor banished dying one, 
who dared not return to see her only child, is my own mother. Dungeons 
and banishment are the reward of those who succour the helpless, you, 
your dear self-—I—all good really Christian Catholics are equally liable 
to the terrible ban, if we interfere to rescue our brethren and sisters from 
the fangs of a vile, cruel, and fanatical faction,--and all to foster the 
ambition and avarice of a few bad men.” 


Annette looked the picture of grief. f 
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“ The worst is,” he resumed, “ that if I fly to her relief, it will implicate 
my good master—my early benefactor—so beloved by all his tenants 
(some of whom are already banished), and who vainly lament these evil 
doings. Ah, what shall I do?” and in this bitter conflict of duties, the 
proud, strong youth wrung his hands, quite at his wits’ ends, and impre- 
cated evil doom on the head of the cruel and wily Father Jerome and his 
supporters. ; . 

That gentle and trembling girl, stronger in her pure and noble faith 
than the strong man himself, now bravely, like a guardian angel, stood 
his friend—reproved, recalled his better mind and feelings—counselled 
him wisely, till lost in mingled gratitude and admiration, he threw himself 
at her feet. 

‘* How is it,” he cried, “ you always say and do the right thing; and 
bring to light hope and safety where there seemed no prospect but of 
despair ? Is it from yourself, or are you inspired ?” 

“TI only speak what I feel to be the truth, and try never to be angry 
with any body, if possible.” 

“Yet I wish you to be angry with that braggart officer.” 

“Oh, you may leave that to me,” replied the now timid girl, for she 
was sadly fearful of Conrad suspecting, or of being told all that had 
passed. ‘ You must hasten,” she continued, “and bring your mother to 
us, to these arms, to my mother’s roof, and I will pledge our love she 
will receive her, though the widow of a Lutheran.” 

** But think of the ban,—the secret tribunal.” 

‘She was, and is a Catholic,” replied Annette ; “she is a widow—she 
is your mother ; they will not dare lay the priest’s strong hand on her.” 

“Ah!” sighed Conrad, “that I may see the day, when you and my 
ne under my own roof-tree! would I not work! God only grant 
that.” 

* Believe, have full faith in him, and it must be so, dear Conrad. My 
mother says that Father Jerome would do any thing to please me ; and I 
will extort a promise from him that she shall not be molested.”’ 

* But, good heavens ! how can I leave you?” 

“You will be back in a few days, Conrad. Away, and be strong- 
hearted ; how strange that I, a poor weak girl, can speak comfort to the 
manly and the brave !” 

Aye ! to the most wretched of God’s creatures, when words of an- 
gelic truth whisper hope, revive our drooping courage and make us feel, 
as livingly and palpably as we do, the consciousness of our existence, that 
golden link which binds us from on high, strangely connecting all 
these transitory vicissitudes of good and ill with some far mightier and 
ennobling development of being of which this is but the pluming of the 
radiant wings in the Chrysalis’ shell. , 

And Conrad felt himself mightily strengthened—greater than a whole 
army of armed men ; like the young officer, his heart purified, his intellect 
clearer, his eye bright, his courage all elate, as if he had imbibed from 
hers a new soul of softer fire and beauty ; and as they long looked, long, 
their fareweil, deep in each other’s eyes, their parting seemed like that of 
two kindred spirits, their souls embraced with a lofty joy, which no pro- 
faning touch, no pressure of hands or lips could have blessed them with 
half so exquisitely. 


In Mark-Werfen, meanwhile, and through the whole district as far as 
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Radstadt, the warden, invested with new powers, seemed to have “closed 
the gates of mercy” on the poor Lutherans. The executioners of the 
Suabian bond, indeed, no longer deluged the plains with human gore. 
Men and their habitations were not consumed at once by fire and sword ; 
the eighteenth century employed only its edicts and bans of confiscation 
and banishment to circulate its favourite Church’s standard rules of belief. 
The Archbishop Leopold and his council understood the new theory; and 
the year 1731 witnessed edicts of spoliation and expatriation which would 
have done honour to the deepest red social republic ever aspired to 
on earth. In parts of Germany it was a real modern crusade, not against 
Pagans, but of men calling themselves Christians against Christians. 


“By torch and trumpet fast array’d,” 


they descended to the harvest of doom and spoil, as if to some pure and 
high religious festival ; foreign arms shone in their ranks, like the free- 
bands—adventurers and mercenaries of old times. The holy mission was 
one of extermination; for all Lutherans who, within a given term, 
should not apostatise and signify their firm adhesion to the true faith, 
were to suffer confiscation of goods and chattels, and to be sent adrift with 
their wives and children to some more lenient part of the world. 

The veritable Inquisition of the secret deputation at Saltzburg was thus 
established ; the authority of missionaries and their instruments was ren- 
dered permanent ; and from Pongau to Werfen one scene of indescri- 
bable terror and desolation met every eye. Crowds of exiles of every age, 
and of both sexes, were seen bidding a despairing farewell to their paternal 
homes and native vales; and the people of Schwarzbach set a noble 
example of constancy and piety under the severest trials, though tempted 
by the most seducing offers to abandon their holy cause. This rendered 
them peculiarly the objects of state-priest vengeance. No truce or treat 
was observed with them—the soldiery were let loose upon them, and they 
were driven forth, with blows and curses, in the depth of a severe winter, 
from hill and vale, into inhospitable woods and wilds. 

Woe to him who was seen with a Bible in his hands, or in any danger- 
ous company suspected of harbouring one. Yes, as if in that scriptural 
fulfilment his own household was bound to betray him—and exile ora 
dungeon were his lot. All social bonds were broken, and the eye of 
the wardens penetrated alike the castellated walls and the humblest 
cottages. 

A few proprietors, however, like the good knight, Francis Rodel, tried 
to stem the Tostia storm; but in vain. Father Jerome thus rebuked 
and threatened him in open court: ‘“ We don’t come here,” he cried, 
“to bandy words with clodhoppers and peasants. If the people are in 
error they must bear correction, and chastisement from the hand of the 
Lord. They must pay the penalty of their sins to the uttermost 
farthing.”’* ; 

“ But,” pleaded the good old knight, “ where they have so little time 


to sow, how can they reap ?—how can they pay without money ?” 


* The chancellor thus wrote to the district judge at Gastern :—‘ The ‘ Emigra- 
tion’ clause must be ‘fully carried out; at whatever cost or suffering. No grace 
must be shown—no appeal admitted. Nothing is to be hoped from other mea- 
sures—it must be executed to the letter, and ite, blood, and gold are not to be 


spared,” &c., &c. 
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“ They are Lutherans,” replied the warden, shrugging his shoulders ; 
“and I advise you to look to it well, and work the decree a little sharper 
before our next visitation. I say look to yourself; see that the germs 
of heresy spring not up in your own household. Report, too, speaks 

ou in league with hunters and poachers—even in the royal prince’s 
5 sectoral Proofs of this have been found on your estate, and the 
High Court's decrees are not to be trifled with.” 

A scene of violence and bitter recrimination then ensued, but the 
priest-inspector cut it short by a very dubious blessing. 

The aged knight had tendered surety for the faith and good conduct 
of all his household ; but the holy man rejected it, with a look of super- 
lative scorn, and retired with his numerous and brilliant suite. 


ITT. 


Wirt faltering steps, and a heart filled with grief, the aged knight 
took his solitary way towards his ancestral mansion, situated in the heart 
of the hills not far from Werfen. Just as he was turning by the jutting 
head of a towering crag, there came one of those blasts from the mountain- 
hollows often so dangerous, both on lake and land, and by which both 
travellers and the native wayfarers themselves have sometimes lost their 
lives. ‘The path hung above a wooded waterfall and basin that fell into the 
Salza, and down which the old man was on the point of being carried by 
the wind, when his fall was providentially arrested by a stalwart arm. 
Grasping him as in a vice, till he was in a place of safety (for the knight 
had recognised the friendly voice crying “halt, halt’), Conrad asked 
permission to be allowed to attend his aged master home. 

“And is it you, Conrad, who have again saved my life, even as before, 
at the risk of your own?” cried the grateful Rodel; “ but for thy timely 
aid I had bidden a long good-bye to this bad world.” 

“ All too soon—all too soon, for it is in want of men like you,”’ was 
the answer. 

“Ah! if I could do it any good,—but you see how it goes on. I am 
now returning from the court where I have been publicly threatened, as 
if I were a Lutheran, by the warden.”’ 

“You threatened!” exclaimed Conrad, quite taken aback; and by 
Father Jerome !—the same man—the only man I really fear.” 

“Yes,” pursued the knight, “he is as deep as the sea, there is no 
sounding him.” 

“ And as stormy and troubled, too,” replied the young man. 

“And then he said something of my people poaching on the prince’s 
grounds. I confess I am anxious on that head about my son,” added the 
old man. 

“Tis as well to warn him,” said Conrad, in a low tone. “I saw Sir 
Rudolf with some bold hunters—freebooters, I dare be bound, among 
them—on the Lungau. They had a bonny four-year old buck in quarry, 
and were proceeding to the castle to make a day of it. Better do it with 
closed doors, say I.” 


The good old knight drew a long sigh, and looked as much puzzled as 
he was —— | 


ed. 
_ “These eldest sons,—oh! these eldest sons, my good friend, are very 
difficult to manage.” 
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“ Still he is a fine-spirited young gentleman,” interposed Conrad ; 
“and I trust no harm will betide him.” 

“‘ Let us speak, Conrad, of yourself,” said the generous old man. “ You 
know the cottage by the Lindenwald, with the pretty stream, and green 
streak of land. I long intended it for you ; it is yours, and I will hand 
you the title in a day or two.” 

Who was now so great a king as Conrad,—a landowner at once, spite 
of Father Jerome, the young officer, and the Pope himself. The knight 
waved his hand, and was gone, ere he had even time to thank him. His 
soliloquy, however, was very complimentary to the knight; he exhausted 
every eulogistic term in the dictionary. 

Fastening his belt a little tighter, and seizing his oaken staff, Conrad 
now set out on his far journey. He took the mountain-road to the 
Markt, his first stage ; on reaching which he found a number of people 
assembled. In the midst of them was Father Wolfram, haranguing 
against heresy ; when all at once a poor woman made her way through 
the throng and threw herself at the priest's feet. Her husband had been 
torn from his home, and incarcerated in the heretic prisons. Her cries 
drowned even the thunders of the father’s eloquence, as he stood perfectly 
scandalised at her extreme presumption. The audience gazed in blank 
dismay ; the priest pushed her rudely aside; but she still clung to his 
gown, crying “* Merey! mercy !” 

** Will no one remove this mad creature ?” he vociferated. 

But not a soul stirred. 

“‘ The first who does,” cried Conrad, “shall feel the weight of my oak 
staff. Let her plead her cause with him.” 

Perceiving, however, that she made no impression, he drew nigh, and 
tried to raise the wretched creature from the ground, at the same time 
adding his stronger appeal to hers. The priest was about to treat him 
with the same indignity, but he caught the stern expression of Conrad's 
eye and desisted. 

At that moment a party of soldiers made their appearance, the em- 
boldened priest pushed the woman from him, crossed himself for hjs 
gown’s supposed profanations, and cried, ‘‘ Now, my pretty lad, I'll make 
you pay for your impertinence.” 

But Conrad paid no attention, he was supporting the weeping woman, 
when some one near him thrust a hunter’s spear under his arm, and a 
~ ae into his belt, whispering, “Save yourself—the soldiers are at 

and.” 

“Fly! never!” cried Conrad, “what have I done to run like a felon 
from the face of man ? Who can—who dare to accuse me?” 

“ T can—I do!” exclaimed the priest, “he is a Lutheran. See, he 
has arms. Soldiers, haste; do your duty.” 

Like so many vultures on a battle-field, they pounced upon him. 

“ And now to the tribunal with him,” added Wolfram, “ you can 
we that he is found with arms; and J will depose to his rebel con- 

uct.” 

One look of scorn, and one of commiseration for the wretched woman, 
were the only reply deigned by the fiery youth, who, nevertheless, felt 
his misfortune keenly. : 

‘What would become of his mother pew ? and should he ever see his 
beautiful, his peerless Annette more T 
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The more decent among the crowd departed with mournful looks, con- 
versing in a low tone, while the Catholic rabble followed him to the 
guard-house crying, 

“ A poacher! A er! A heretic! He cannot save himself—he 
has a dumb devil—he cannot speak—off with him, shoot hin, kill 
him !”’ 

On being brought before the high council, evidence against him was 
tendered and received ; and he was then called upon for his defence. 

“‘ Those arms are none of mine,” he calmly began, “ I am strong, 
and I do not want them—a good oak staff is enough for me, I fear no 
robbers ; I am innocent, and require no arms to a the laws.” 

He then gave a plain narrative of who and what he was, and of his 
long service with, and obligations to, the good knight. 

‘‘ That is all very fine,” replied the presiding officer, the commander of 
the sharp-shooters, in whom Conrad beheld his rival; ‘but you cannot 
talk yourself out of heresy and rebellion.” 

“‘ What, don’t you believe me?” exclaimed Conrad, indignantly; “ I 
am the same person who saved the lives of all your party on the night of 
the storm—was your voluntary guide, or you might, some of you, have 
been feeding the fishes at the bottom of the Salza.” 

“ That is another affair,” replied the officer, “ a guide may be a heretic 
and a traitor, as well as other people.” 

“ And that he is, I will bear witness!” cried a man, springing up ; in 
whom the prisoner recognised the bearer of those fatal tidings from his 
mother. By his side stood the two priests—Fathers Jerome and Wolfram ; 
and Conrad saw with dismay that he had been made the victim of their 
foul arts, in conjunction, perhaps, with his malignant rival—now his 
judge—soon, doubtless, his executioner. 

“ T am lost!” he mentally exclaimed, “ farewell, dear Annette! And 
you, my poor exiled mother, and my venerable master, good old man!” 

The thought was torture ; it sent the blood back to his heart ; he stood 
speechless, pale, grasping the sides of the dock for support. 

“ Guilty—guilty!” occurred to every one’s mind; even the most com- 
passionate. ‘* What need of further evidence after this ?” 

“ He may well look like that,” continued the man, “ his father was a 
heretic, and died in banishment; and he was on his way, with arms in his 
hands, to join the Lutherans at Saltzburg, and return with his heretic 
mother and a party of cut-throats.” 

The two priests pretended to confirm this evidence, Father Jerome 
exclaiming, with upturned eyes, 

“* What a blessed discovery! We might all have been murdered! Oh, 
what do we not owe to Sir Gustavus, our brave deliverer from the 
heretics.” 

“ The court is closed; remove the prisoner to the guard-house,” thun- 
dered the officer. “Summon a court-martial, and let a picked platoon of 
my men be in readiness.” 


‘‘ Impossible! You dare not !” exclaimed the agonised Conrad, as he 
was foreibly removed. 
“dare do more than that! You understand me 2?” rung in his ears 


like a demon-yell, for it came from the black corrupt heart of the human 
demons— Hate and Vengeance. 


His priestly coadjutors were now at his side. 
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«“ She is mine—the bright and beautiful?” he exclaimed, “1 told her 
1 should see her at my feet—the proud and daring—to refuse . . .to strike,” 
he added, muttering between his teeth; “ but vengeance is sweet, and 
such vengeance.” 

«“ You have the power now, indeed !” replied the warden, “ to root 
out the last seeds of heresy ; the haughty maiden is half Lutheran; she 
ought to be humbled—humbled to the dust ; she rejected .. . . but no mat- 
ter...remember all the hunters of the game ought to share in the 

uarry.” 

“ Yes, only have patience, and... ” 

“You may claim your share in time,” added the other, with a de- 
mon’s laugh, such as makes angels weep; startling Annette’s watchful 
guardian, and calling to inspire strong and blessed thoughts, and look 
well to his earthly charge. 

It was a lovely autumnal evening, and still unwearied with the tasks 
of the day, Annette sat at her open casement, trellised with a thousand 
odorous flowers, to breathe the evening air. As she plied her wheel she 
was numbering the hours till Conrad’s promised return, offering up many 
a secret prayer for his safety— 


“ A lady sat counting the hours 
Till she should see her love ; 
Her eyes on earth’s fading flowers— 
But her thoughts in Heaven above”— 


when she was rudely awoke by a knock at the cottage-door. It was a 
letter, no doubt, from Conrad ; and oh, with what breathless delight she 
seized and opened it. She looked at the signature; it fell from her 
trembling hands, for the name of him she despised, but feared—and 
worse than that of a basilisk, “‘ Your Gustavus”—met her eye. 


‘““ DEAREST ANNETTE,— 

“T regret to say that poor Conrad has got into a terrible scrape, by 
which his life, I sadly fear, has become forfeit to the laws. He has been 
proved to be a freebooter—say poacher—on the prince’s manors—a 
leaguer with the heretics, and a traitor at the head of a plot for their 
return, with arms in their hands. He was found armed to the teeth, on 
his way to join the rebels. Pray, if you wish his life to be spared— 
there is a bare chance—do not lose a moment’s time—haste to consult 
with me upon some plan to gain a respite, if not pardon; but I cannot 
leave the barracks, they have orders to admit you—and you alone. 

*“ Your Gustavus.” 


She stood for some moments, as if transfixed with terror—she uttered 
not a cry—she could not weep. Then her first impulse was to obey the 
fatal mandate, and rush to his rescue. But in the act of going, she 
stopped—started as if a serpent had stung her, and flew to the furthest 
recess, and fell upon her knees. She looked up—her lips moved. 

“Give me strength—strength, blessed Saviour—not—not—to go, to 
save him; but let us both die—nobly—pure and innocent as we have 
lived.” 

She seemed to listen ; it was the voice of her good angel—the glorious 
resolve—the very thought—the ws aes full faith, received the 
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heavenly inspiration ever vouchsafed to the meek, yet brave, confiding 

irit; and with the devotion of that high heroic thought, came others— 
the spirit’ guide—to marshal her the way to honour, if not to safety, 
She rose—her countenance radiant with inspired power ; she felt equal to 
the terrible conflict—to act—to suffer ; but she would not fall at his feet, 
and implore life of that bad man. 

Full of gratitude for the new-inspired hopes—even calm and resigned 
—she hastened to her mother, who started at beholding the strange and 
almost unearthly expression of her countenance. 

“Oh, mother, mother, I feel so happy. I conquered. I would not 
save him!” and she threw herself on her bosom and wept. Not long, 
for suddenly starting from that embrace—“ It is the same happy thought 
—the same. Come with me; we must save him—ere another day 
dawn—or die with him,” she added, meekly and firmly. ‘ The. good 
knight—the noble Rodel—can alone help us. Come, let us haste! he 
will appeal for us. See, mother ”—showing the letter—‘‘ the barbarous 
plot to kill him; or, oh, worse than death—to tempt—to destroy our 
very souls.” 

The poor lady's suspicions of Father Jerome now made her tremble, 
while her indignation against the treachery and audacity of the young 
officer knew no bounds. Between the two, and engaged in soothing and 
applauding her daughter—of whom she had reason to be proud—she 
reached the castle in so distracted and agitated a state, that she forgot 
how she had reached it, and believed that she had actually ridden, as of 
old, when visiting it—a great lady—in M. Mayer's life-time. Stopping 
before the stately entrance, with a little jerk, like a pull up, she cried, 

“Ring the bell—open the carriage-door.” 

So great was the power of association acting on her poor grief-stricken 
and bewildered wits. 

Such a look of comic importance would have made Annette laugh 
heartily at any other time. Now, more than one life—every thing— 
every hope—all but woman’s truth and honour lay trembling in the scale. 

The lord of the mansion received them as of old, in their better days, 
with singular courtesy and kindness, a circumstance which quite confirmed 
the old lady in her delusion ; and she observed truly enough that the road 
wanted repairs. It was by no means so easy as it was, and jolted a good 
deal. These were the old topics, years ago, on her visits. The good 
knight stared at her not a little puzzled ; when, all at once, putting her 
hand to her forehead, she seemed to waken out of a dream ; she looked 
at her daughter—the truth flashed on her mind—and bursting into a 
flood of tears, she threw herself at the good man’s feet. Poor Annette 
needed not the example, and their heart-rending story—in all its fears 
and bearings—was soon told. The knight seized every thread of the 
plot during the narration, and was as instantaneously prepared how to 
act. 

_ “Happily,” he observed, “I am still on good terms with the general 
in command, spite of the calumnies of the monks. We served together 
in our youth, and if it be yet in his power I think that he will stand our 
friend. I look on Conrad rather as a son than a servant—the guardian 
of my life as well as of my property; and I am well aware that this 
monkish blow at him is meant to reach me. Let us hasten—you must 


both accompany me—I have long expected something of this kind.” 
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The old family coach was put into immediate requisition; and the 

old lady, well shaken as she was, could make no further mistake— 

she was really, as in old days, riding in a coach; many convincing jolts 
by the way proved that she was no longer a victim only to delusion. 

The good knight was received as an old friend ought to be. Though 
a difficult case—and still more difficult to out-general a monk, the com- 
mandant boldly undertook it. 

“| think,” he said ; “nay, I am sure there is stil! time, for any ver- 
dict of a court-martial must be signed by myself. Here is an order for 
the young man to appear before me, and when once safe, I will lay the 
whole case before the minister of justice. That will stop proceedings, 
and I have no doubt but the proofs of his innocence will obtain for him a 
complete acquittal. But stop!” he added, “ you shall not rely on my 
order in a case of life and death, in such times ; it is better that [ should 
myself accompany you.” 

Fortunate indeed for Conrad and poor Annette had he adopted that 
prudent course a little sooner, instead of waiting to write orders. For, 
mad with jealousy when he found that his intended victim did not make 
her appearance, the villain hurried on proceedings ; had obtained a ver- 
dict of death against the prisoner, on the ground of Conrad being found 
with arms in his hands, signed by the next superior officer, a copy of 
which he had secretly conveyed to Annette’s cottage, intended to work 
upon her fears and hasten her arrival. Being again disappointed, after 
some hours’ delay, he determined upon executing his diabolical vengeance. 
When the commandant reached the station, he saw a platoon of riflemen 
drawn out in line with loaded pieces, and with all the military ceremonies 
attending an execution. | 

There was a deep solemn pause, and then Conrad, handcuffed like a 
felon, surrounded by a file of soldiers, made his appearance. He was 
still erect and fearless, he gazed calmly, almost scornfully, on the para- 
phernalia of death—when, struck with admiration, and as full of indig- 
nation and alarm, General Z. sprung from his carriage. At the sight of 
Conrad the poor girl had closed her eyes and sunk back insensible. First 
approaching the platoon of soldiers the commandant bade them ground 
their arms, then joining the group of officers, he addressed himself to 
Gustavus, and required to inspect the order. It was handed to him. 

“How, sir!” he exclaimed; “my name is not here, how dared you 
to act 7” 

“Tt has not always been deemed requisite; it is signed by and 
myself, and I thought——” 

“ You thought, sir! you thought to murder—to murder a rival, sir, in 
cold blood; I know you now—hand me your sword.” 

The conscious villain trembled; he could not move hand or foot ;— 
it was taken from him. Ordering it to be broken over his head, the 
general exclaimed, 

“You are a disgrace to the service, and you may consider gem 
fortunate in being only cashiered ; and the court-martial already sum- 
moned for a very different purpose, will, 1 doubt not, confirm the sen- 
tence. To the guard-house with him ; let him take the place of him he 
would have ruined. Release that noble fellow, as brave as he is good 
and loyal!” 

At these words, on addressing himsel the spectators, anong whom 
were a number of priests, there stepp@il forth a tall figure, a crozier in 
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his hands, with dark and scowling visage. It was Father Jerome, the 
warden, little less disappointed and incensed than the officer himself— 
for their object with regard both to plunder and seduction were the 
same ; and he now, glaring with hate, boldly confronted the general. 

“ You are exceeding your powers, general,” he cried ; “ you cannot, 
you dare not do this. How dare you pretend to supersede at once the 
civil and ecclesiastical—ay, and together with the supreme authority, as 
warden over this district, which I wield, and with which the archbishop, 
the chancellor, and the prince himself invested me? You are yourself 
in delictum, obnoxious to the laws you offend! By the power of my 
commission I arrest you, as the fosterer of heretics and an enemy to the 
Holy Church. Now arrest him, guards, on your lives—as you would shun 
the ban—anathema, confiscation, and banishment. ‘Take him, and let 
the execution of that traitor proceed forthwith. Prepare arms; bring 
up the prisoner ; do your duty.” 

Alarmed at these terrific threats, and well knowing the power of the 
monk chancellor’s government, both soldiers and people (they were all, 
too, of the Roman faith) were hurrying to obey him. They seized on 
Conrad, bore him to the fatal tree—which served as a mark to aim at— 
the platoon shouldered their arms, only awaiting the fatal signal. At 
that moment a shriek, a woman's shriek—and there is no sound so start- 
lingly, so thrillingly painful—was heard; so loud, shrill, and heart- 
piercing as to make the stoutest nerves vibrate. And it was the last. 
Almost at the same instant a courier at full speed crossed the plain. He 
brought despatches for the general of the district. 

“ Here!” cried the latter in triumph, “here are my powers, fresh 
powers. Your inquisition is over ; the wardens are recalled; you are 
superseded,” 

** It is too late, she is dead !” replied the father. 

Even he, all marble as he was, had loved her, and he took his way out 
of the throng mournfully. Conrad had heard that shriek ; and he now 
knew she was dead. 

‘Fire in merey!”” He made the signal, and feil. 
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Otp FELLow, good-bye, so you're going at last ; 
Come, wish me a gay good-morrow, 

For loudly I laugh as I take your place, 
I have not a thought for sorrow, 

God's blessing I feel is on my young brow. 
And the Bells are merrily ringing, 

And thousands of prayers, breathed soft and low, 
Their way through the clouds are winging. 

You go to the Past, as the years used to go, 
Hand in hand, with King Frost so cheery ; 

And the Fire blazes up, as they empty the cup 
To the glad New Year so merry. 

Then let us part Friends, put your hand on my head, 
With a blessing the Earth be leaving, 

And a prayer that the Fates may a golden thread, 

For the life just born, be weaving. 
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JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 
A ROMANCE. 

By MapaAamMe PAA.Lzow. 
Cuapter I. 


Tue erection of wooden buildings in the city of Amsterdam, was first 
prohibited by the Emperor Charles V., in the year 1520, on account of 
the frequent and incalculable losses occasioned by fires. 

In consequence of this prohibition, a number of new and handsome 
stone edifices had been built on the eastern side of the town, which was 
thence styled the new quarter. In the old quarter of the city, however, 
these antiquated wooden buildings still existed, and the inhabitants felt 
a sort of pride in their preservation, as they told of their ancient origin. 

In this old part of the town, near the little river Damrack, in the 
Warmus Street, stood a large mansion of this class, whose remarkable 
appearance could peo | fail to attract the attention of strangers. 

At the period of which we are speaking, the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century, it had been long deserted by the family to whose pride 
and magnificence it owed its existence. But the carved escutcheons of 
William Eggart, Lord of Purmurand, were still ostentatiously displayed 
on all the gables and windows of the old house. It owed its foundation 
to this Eggart of Purmurand, who had been afterwards elevated to the 
rank of count, and had been treasurer to Prince William ; but his family 
could now only be traced in the female line: it had become incor- 
porated with the illustrious family of Barneveldt, and the house in 
question was still considered the property of the unfortunate descendants 
of this martyr of his country. 

Perhaps it was owing to this circumstance that its existence was not 
interfered with in the general progress of improvements which levelled 
many of these old buildings. The deepest interest for this unhappy 
family reigned throughout Holland ; and the regrets of his compatriots 
had followed the great hero of liberty to the scaffold. Although the 
expression of their sentiments were suppressed by the despotic sway 
which Maurice of Nassau then exercised, a feeling of regret and sym- 
pathy remained in the greater part of the multitude who were not 
influenced by party spirit. This disposition became most evident when 
the sons of Barneveldt took upon themselves the dreadful office of re- 
venge. There was a reluctance, a reserve in the P ie ag of the 
multitude, which almost seemed an excuse for the offenders; and it is 
a well known fact, that, although the government, indefatigable in its 
persecutions, rested not till it had attained its end, it received but little 
assistance from the people; and the commissioners of state were often 
rather impeded than aided in their researches. 

It was generally believed that the house of the Purmurands was un- 
inhabited ; and the heavy iron bars which secured the only visible 
entrance door, seemed to confirm this supposition. We have already 
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said that its appearance was striking; as was generally the case in the 
old style of architecture, the upper part of the house projected so con- 
siderably beyond the lower story, that it appeared to stand under a low 
roof, and the beams that supported this heavy load were so artfully 
concealed behind a mass of carving, displaying every variety of foliage, 
birds, animals, and fabulous creatures of the imagination, that it seemed 
suspended in the air, its weight increased by this fantastic assemblage, 
which appeared to depend from it. 

But it was in the construction of the hall door, whose heavy project- 
ing pillars materially contributed to the support of the lower building, 
that the architect had expended all the resources of his fertile genius. 
The carved devices with which it was surrounded were of the most 
elaborate description, and the fierce, unwieldy monsters which flanked it 
on either side, grinned savagely at the passenger, and seemed by their 
menacing attitude to call upon him to stand on his defence. On one 
side of this door were three broad windows, composed of innumerable 
little octagonal panes, set in lead. These windows were separated by 
the massy trunks of the oaks, which were carved out into the shape of 

alm trees, but had only the appearance of narrow pillars—so that the 
whole resembled a glass wall resting on a solid oak foundation, at a 
slight distance from the ground. On the other side of the door, which 
occupied almost as much room with its heavy ornaments, there was a 
low, narrow window, and this terminated the extent of the ground floor. 
The upper story corresponded in appearance with the lower. 

Above this rose the gable end, and from the foundation of the building 
to its utmost point, the strangest assemblage of hideous and ridiculous 
monsters peered forth from the mass of wood-carving with which every 
beam was encumbered. 

On each side of the house was a narrow lane, which usually separated 
large buildings from each other, a custom introduced at a very early pe- 
riod to prevent the damage caused by fire. These alleys were often so 
narrow that they admitted only of one person’s winding cautiously 
through them, but this did not prevent the proprietors of houses from 
opening doors into these alleys, and thus forming secret entrances into 
their dwellings. The alley to the right always belonged to the owner, 
and that adjoining the house in question was separated from the street 
by a high iron gate. 

The grass rose high before the door, and the moss had again attached 
itself to its old acquaintance, the neatly carved oaks, and grew in rich 
luxuriance on the gabled roof. No admittance could be obtained into 
this house. The knocker of the door had been wrenched from the jaws 
of a copper lion’s head, and the windows, although destitute of shutters, 
were protected by a fretted iron grating. But as we are destined to be- 
come acquainted with the interior, we will begin our survey by entering 
at once by the house door. This led into a large hall surrounded by dark 
wainscoting, which received its scanty light from the narrow window 
and a door on one side of a large oaken staircase, leading to the little 
court of the house. In this hall there was a space railed off containing 
the hearth, which was large enough to betray the former hospitable pre- 
tensions of the house. To the right of the entrance, a little door led 
from the hall into the apartment, to which the three windows above- 
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mentioned belonged. This had been formerly the banquetting saloon; it 
was lofty and spacious, and opposite the window was a large chimney 
with cumbrous ornaments of raised wood-carving. Over the mantel- 
piece hung the pedigree of the Purmurand family, which, with all the 
escutcheons belonging to them, rose up to the ceiling. The walls were 
bare, but their appearance betrayed that they had once been covered 
with arras. 

A door near the chimney led from this room into a vaulted passage, 
into which several apartments opened, communicating, also, with the 
court. 

Above stairs there were smaller rooms, which had been the sitting and 
sleeping apartments of the family. 

This building, like most houses in the street, had two courts; the one 
adjoining the house was the smallest, and was called the court of plea- 
sure: in the midst a little sparkling fountain flowed into a basin of solid 
masonry, and chairs and tables stood around. 

The second court was always styled the court of business. This gene- 
rally contained warehouses for every description of merchandise, and 
communicated either with one of the canals or the Amstel itself. Every 
proprietor had a barge or gondola here, and a crane was fixed before 
almost every back door. 

When the last Count of Purmurand died, and his only daughter mar- 
ried into the distinguished family of the Barneveldts, this house was 
left empty. At a later period, the great and unfortunate Olden Barne- 
veldt, wishing to provide for a poor lad, a humble playfellow of his sons, 
named Jacob Van der Néess, allowed him to carry on a little business in 
the back court, and to occupy a part of the house. 

Van der Néess had no means, beyond a small sum which Barneveldt’s 
mother had bequeathed to him, as if to atone for the injustice of fate, 
for he was the illegitimate child of a woman servant in the house ; but 
although he was well acquainted with the circumstances of his birth, and 
had grown up under better influences, he was not much affected by them 
There was too much in his natural disposition that opposed every better 
feeling, to allow of his being sensible of the advantages of an honourable 
origin. From his earliest youth he had been swayed by the most ardent 
desire for gain, and he despised every other interest pursued by those 
around him. The only lively feeling which found room in his heart, 
beside this predominant desire—although it seldom appeared, except 
under extraordinary cireumstances—was his blind attachment to the 
house of Barneveldt, from which no member of this family was excluded. 
But yet it was with a lightened heart that he quitted their hospitable 
roof at an early age, to begin a miserable, solitary life ; he felt he could 
now give himself up to the full bent of his inclinations, in which the 
= sons of Barneveldt, with their friends, their pleasures, and their 

bits, had always checked and disturbed him. His unprepossessing 
features were distorted into a grin of satisfaction at the contemplation 
of the abject course of life to which he had devoted himself, and when 
he found himself alone in this large desolate house, his heart rejoiced at 
the thought, that he was now far distant from those who had so long 
imposed a constraint on him, by the wide difference of their dispositions. 
How galling this must have been to liane nature, was evident 
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from the vow he made to himself—to allow no human being to cross his 
threshold, to shun all confidential intercourse with men, to dread in every 
one an enemy to his secret propensities, and, therefore, to remain alone, 
in the strictest sense of the word. 

He abided by his determination. The court of business became his 
court of pleasure, and here he toiled on from morning till night, under 
labours and exertions such as almost surpassed the strength of so young 
a man; and yet he would sooner have sunk beneath their weight, than 
have submitted to the dreaded alternative of enduring another human 
being by his side. 

But he was rewarded for this untiring zeal by the attainment of his 
end. In spite of his youth, he soon acquired the reputation of being 
an active and trustworthy man of business; many an advantageous 
transaction was confided to his management, and all this favoured the 
development of the chief traits of his character—avarice and cunning. 
No one could ascertain whether he derived any personal advantage from 
this activity, or- whether he was plodding stupidly along for the benefit 
of others. 

Yet he was the owner of a large portion of the goods that were 
heaped up in his court of business, although even the brokers with 
whom he traded had no suspicion of this. He deceived them all so 
cleverly, that they merely considered him a diligent, useful lad, who was 
never remiss in his duty, and followed his instructions to the letter, but 
whose stupidity rendered him totally incapable of making any speculations 
on his own account. 

The ambitious man, who, arrived at the summit of his wishes, receives 
the homage of all his contemporaries, and who has attained the height 
of intellectual greatness, cannot feel more gratified than did Jacob Van 
der Néess, when he perceived the utter contempt in which he was held 
by those with whom he traded ; and it would have been impossible to 
have heard, without shuddering, the short harsh laugh in which he in- 
dulged, when, at night, alone in his dreary chamber, he dwelt with 
satisfaction on the remembrance of the insults and humiliations which 
had been heaped on him during the course of the day, without the 
slightest re for his feelings. For this he had wished, and ¢his he 
had attained ; and it was less painful to him to submit to this oppres- 
sion, this constraint, than to bear what he had formerly felt in the house 
of the noble Barneveldts. For he imposed ¢his constraint on himself 
to serve his own passions ; he could now allow them full scope, and 
he revelled in them. There was yet another advantage that resulted 
from this despised condition, which he well knew how to appreciate. 
He had opportunities of listening to negociations, and overhearing 
secrets, to which people alluded in his presence, under the impression 
that Néess was far too stupid and simple to make anything of them. 
But often did he press his eyes deep into their sockets with his coarse 
fingers, for fear their sparkling might betray to others that he had dis- 
covered a ba to new profits, or that some new light had broken on the 
dark paths of commercial speculations. During the night he wrote, in 
a neat and regular hand, the commercial letters which promoted his 
secret business, while he caused the rouleaux of gold, which he realised 
through these transactions, to be transmitted to him under strange names, 
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thus deceiving all into the belief that they were only entrusted to his care, 
to be forwarded to their respective owners. 

He was short of stature, yet endowed with gigantic strength, which he 
every day tried to the utmost. But what would have been the surprise of 
those who employed him, had they known that after the arduous oon 
of the day, which seemed to exhaust all his bodily strength, he would often 
sit up for half, nay, even for whole nights, poring over his books, making 
notes and calculations with the most scrupulous exactness ; counting over 
and hiding away his money, or setting apart large sums for new usury on 
the following day. 

It was but seldom that a fire was lighted on the once hospitable hearth ; 
one scanty meal, prepared by himself, was destined to last for as many days; 
a small portion of this cold fare was every day added to the dry bread, 
which was all he allowed himself to appease the calls of hunger. 

But although this strange being so eagerly strove to degrade himself, 
he was unable altogether to stifle the impulses of his better nature; and 
when these suppressed feelings were called forth, the agitation of his mind 
was so fearful and so violent, that he became half frantic ; and it was owing 
to his solitude, which concealed these outbreaks of passion, that he escaped 
being confined and loaded with chains. 

He was seized by such an attack of frenzy when the tidings of Olden 
Barneveldt’s martyrdom reached his ears. As he was incapacitated from 
taking any part in the political affairs of his country, unless they had been 
connected with commercial interests, he was partly ignorant of the existing 
state under Maurice of Orange, and partly indifferent to it. He listened 
with impatient contempt to the discussions which divided almost the whole 
of Holland into two parties, and which originated in the theological con- 
troversy of the professors Gomarus of Bruges, and Arminius of Leyden. 
Outstripping the bounds of the professor's chair, this question was taken 
up by the whole nation ; there was no neutral ground; all were either 
Gomarists or Arminians, and while they disputed about the tenets, the 
spirit of Christianity was forgotten. 

Maurice of Nassau was a follower of Gomarus—Barneveldt of Arminius. 
Each had decided according to his respective character; for Francis Go- 
marus was a furious defender of Catholic orthodoxy, a despot of faith ; 
Arminius, an enlightened spirit of Lutheran freedom and mildness, firm 
and inflexible, yet liberal. 

As Maurice and Barneveldt were opposed in this particular, also, the 
parties gradually lost their religions character, and the names of Goma- 
rists and Arminians acquired a political signification. 

We do not think it needful here to trace the cause of the deadly heat 
that subsisted between Maurice of Orange and Olden Barneveldt, and 
we have alluded only to these religious parties because, after the lapse 
of time, they became a cloak for the dreadful tragedy which cast an 
eternal stigma on the synod of Dortrecht in the year 1619. 

A jury, composed of twenty declared enemies of the noble patriot Bar- 
neveldt, pronounced this most faithful and upright champion of cere! 
guilty of high treason, and caused his venerable head to fall on the scaffold 
in his seventy-second year. ; 

When this news reached Van der Neess he was pursuing his usual 
avocations on the Strand. He had always appeared insensible to every 

ies of emotion, but no sooner did Jxé comprehend the fatal tidings, 
then he rushed from the Strand as if he had suddenly become insane. 
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He bolted and barred the doors of his court of business, hurried to his 
miserable chamber, and abandoned himself to a frenzy of grief and rage! 
His frantic howling alarmed the neighbours ; they related that they had 
heard throughout the night sounds resembling the roaring of a wild beast, 
and each sought a different explanation for this, but no one ever thought 
of the stupid, despised Jacob, who never seemed to listen to what was 
said, nor to possess a feeling of any kind whatsoever. 

Even the fact, that he was missing the next day on the Strand, and 
that no admittance could be obtained into his court of business, failed to 
excite attention, as he reappeared on the succeeding day, and there was 
no one who felt any personal interest for him. 

Thus, owing to the general contempt in which—thanks to himself— 
Jacob was held, the wildegt and most distracted state of a human mind 
remained unknown and unnoticed—the bloody hands with which he had 
scratched the walls—the swollen head, which he had been near dashing in 
vieces, to end his frenzied despair at the Joss of the only one whom he 
iad ever loved, were considered as the natural consequences of his heavy 
labours ; and when on this one occasion his strength failed him, and he 
could not, as usual, perform his duties, he had to endure rude taunts, and 
even harsh rebukes. 

This was a dreadful crisis in his life—the good and evil propensities of 
his character took deeper root. He had become conscious that he had a 
heart—an interest beyond silver and gold. This discovery had nearly 
cost him his life—his reason—and he shuddered as he thought of it; yet 
it was the grain of seed which God had sunk in his bosom, by means of 
the earthquake that tore up this stony ground. 

But he now hated mankind with greater intensity—with a more 
decided consciousness of hate. 

On the first occasion, when he had experienced and yielded to the 
weakness of human nature, he had been treated with insult and harsh- 
ness ; and the first faint desire for sympathy, which had, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously urged him to return among men, was stifled, when he found that 
he was no more noticed than the engine which raised their burdens ; 
nor did he hate them the less bitterly from the consciousness that he was 
himself the cause of their indifference. But more than all, he detested 
mankind because, ere many days had passed, Olden Barneveldt was 
forgotten ; and there was no one who hated the usurper—the tyrant 
Fg assassin, as he styled Maurice of Orange, so burningly as he 

id. 

Ah! who ever suspected that Jacob Van der Néess could hate ? 

He possessed even this feeling in vain, and burying it with the rest in 
the deep recesses of his heart, revenged himself on mankind by over- 


reaching and deceiving them, and thus wounding them in the tenderest 
point—their interest. 


Cuarrer II. 


t Arter the death of Olden Barneveldt, the utter indifference of Jacob 
Van der Néess to the — state of his country suddenly gave way 


to a lively interest in all that passed, and an eager attention to the con- 
versations that were held on this subject. 


A conspiracy had been formed against the life of Maurice of Orange, 
who, by a strange, but not unusual contradiction in human nature, had 
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changed from an ardent champion of liberty into a despotic tyrant, after 
he had become possessed of the power which his strenuous exertions in 
the cause of national freedom had wrested from Spain. 

The ringleaders of this conspiracy were William of Stoutenberg and 
Renier von Groneveldt, the sons of the noble Barneveldt, who were 

to this step by the ardent desire of revenging their father’s death ; 

but through the treachery of some of the inferior members, this plot was 

discovered on the day preceding that on which the fatal blow was to have 

been struck ; and, owing to the prompt and energetic measures of the 
vernment, many of the chief conspirators were taken. 

It was with horror and dismay that Jacob Van der Néess heard of the 
ill-suecess of this conspiracy, which so deeply compromised the only 
family for whom he felt any human affection or interest. It is true that 
the fate of the brothers was not yet decided—they had been fortunate 
enough to make their escape ; but the dangers they ran were so fearful, 
the fury of the stadtholder so implacable, that there were but faint hopes 
of their remaining undiscovered, especially as proclamations had been 
issued, entailing on all who should afford them shelter the same punish- 
ment that awaited the conspirators. 

When Jacob Van der Neess had regained his gloomy chamber, he sat 
down on his miserable pallet speechless and immoveable. He seemed to 
have forgotten his usual business of usury and avarice, and his features 
were convulsed as if by some severe inward struggle; his hands were 
clenched, and heavy groans escaped his bursting heart. But he had 
once before felt the overwhelming power of grief—experience had taught 
him to fear it as the most dangerous enemy, and he now sought in time 
to put himself on the defensive. Nor was the cause so overpowering 
this time. Both the sons of Barneveldt were much older than he was, 
and had often made him feel their superiority in every respect ; he had 
discovered their faults with the searching eye of the oppressed, and 
therefore took less interest in them. They inspired him with less in- 
tensity of feeling than the father whom he had deemed faultless, and 
who, on many occasions, had become his advocate and protector, and ever 
been just towards him. 

But notwithstanding this, the two brothers were connected with the 
remembrance of all he had ever known of happiness in his earlier days. 
He regarded them in a certain measure as his property, and had till now 
deemed them firmly established on so high and unattainable a pinnacle 
of human happiness, that he looked on their situation with distant reve- 
rence. 

All this was now over. This background of his life was to disappear, 
and the only beings he had ever loved were doomed henceforth to suffer 
misery and persecution. 

Everything around him seemed to wear the same ar aspect as 
his inward thoughts. A terrible storm drove the rain and ail against 
the rattling casement. ‘The fog and the cold pressed in through the ill- 
closed door that led to the court, whose flags seemed to ¢ beneath 
the pouring rain. He had not eaten a morsel since the preceding day, 
and seemed even now to forget to do so; but a feeling of discomfort 
overcame him, his members were benumbed with the piercing cold, he 
thought of the hearth, and a secret longing for a fire crept into his de- 
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spairing heart. Making an effort to shake off his despondency, he rose, 
and searched his pockets for some bits of wood, straw, and coals, which 
he was wont to pick up from the scattered remains of the stores that 
were unloaded on the Strand, and deposit in these receptacles. Deemin 
these sufficient to procure him the luxury of a fire, he lit a small, gloom 
lantern, and bent his steps along the dark passage that led to the ban- 
quetting-room—the only way to reach the hall in which the hearth was 
placed, except across the court now deluged with rain. 

As he passed through this room he was alarmed to find that the storm 
had penetrated through the chimney, and disturbed the order of the 
pedigree that was placed above the mantel-piece. 

Several escutcheons had been thrown down, and placing his lantern on 
the window-sill he stooped to take them up. 

The first he saw was the joint escutcheon of the Purmurands and the 
Barneveldts, on which the arms of both families were quartered on the 
occasion of the union of the female branch of the former house with the 
latter. 

Jacob could not repress a painful presentiment as he remarked this 
circumstance, and he was placing this escutcheon against the side of the 
chimney, when he thought he heard a noise as of some one knocking at 
the window where he had placed his lantern. He turned towards it, and 
at the same moment a broken pane fell at his feet. 

He paused, looked anxiously around him, and listened in breathless 
expectation. After a moment's reflection he approached the window, 
and as he came close to his lantern he heard a low voice pronounce his 
Christian name. He looked up, and saw two eyes glaring through the 
broken pane. Jacob started back with horror. 

‘‘ Open— open the door, quick,” cried a voice, which, though half-stifled, 
sent the blood rushing to his heart. He hurried through the hall, 
reached the entrance, and eagerly applied himself to the difficult task of 
opening a door which had been closed for years. Only Jacob’s gigantic 
strength could have accomplished this, with the precaution, too, that was 
needful to avoid alarming the neighbourhood. When at length the pon- 
derous bars and bolts were removed and the door yielded to his efforts, 
there was no one to be seen, and it was only after a little while that he 
discerned several figures beneath the shadow of a projecting part of the 
building. Rendered courageous by his confidence in his bodily strength, 
Jacob advanced towards the group, and saw a man on his knees bending 
over a weeping female, whom he supported in his arms, and whose terrors 
he was striving to soothe. Another female knelt by their side, and 
seemed to be attending to both. 

* Quick!” cried Jacob, softly, for he no longer doubted whom he saw 
before him. “The door is open, enter before any one observes us, or 
we are all lost.” 

Carefully rising from his knees, the man raised his burden from the 
ground, and wrapping his cloak around her, carried her into the house. 
The other female followed. 

_ Renier von Groneveldt—for it was he—was well acquainted with the 
interior of the house, as he had often been at Amsterdam before Jacob 


took possession of it; and he at once crossed the hall, and entered the 
banquetting-room. 
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Here he carefully deposited his precious burden on one of the wooden 
benches which ran along the walls of the apartment, and knelt down 
before her, forgetful of all around him. 

Although the hard couch on which she was laid afforded her but little 
relief, the pale sufferer strove to smile through her tears, as she gazed 
affectionately at her husband, who seemed to have forgotten all his own 
danger, and the hardships he had undergone, in attending to her. But 
her faint attempt at a smile was checked by the returning agonies of 
pain, which forced a scream from her lips. 

“ Sir,” exclaimed the maid, who had been assisting Jacob to carry in 
what little baggage they had brought with them, “there is other 
assistance required here than you can give—and, above all, we must 
procure a bed r 

Groneveldt started from the ground, and in despairing anxiety de- 
manded all that was required of Jacob. 

‘“‘ Renier,” said Inia, “you will find what you need up stairs. I 
never go there, but I believe there are some things of the sort, and you 
are master of all. Let us carry up the lady.” 

“No,” said the maid, who had meanwhile busied herself about her 
mistress, “she must not now be moved ; her sufferings would be un- 
necessarily increased. Bring what is needful down here, and then 
make a fire without delay, that we may not be frozen by this dreadful 
cold. 

Barneveldt rushed out of the room, and was followed by Jacob. As 
they had left the only lantern in the room, they were obliged to grope in 
the dark for what they wanted, but both were well acquainted with | the 
old house, and were able, notwithstanding this difficulty, to collect all 
they required ; thus the bed-chamber of the last Countess of Purmurand, 
which had for years remained in the state in which she quitted it, was 
now dismantled. Its furniture, much impaired by time a neglect, was 
soon transported to the dismal banquetting-room. The suffering lady 
was laid on the bed, and made as comfortable as these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances would admit of. 

Jacob could scarcely help shuddering as he perceived that the maid had 
in the meanwhile lighted a fire in the grate with all that she found lying 
about suitable to her purpose, and had thrown the escutcheon of the 
Purmurands and Barneveldts into the flames. 

But he had no time to save it, nor yet to think much about it, for the 
young active maid, who, with prompt decision did all that was required, 
constantly applied to him for his assistance, asking for things whose very 
existence he had forgotten ; some of these he did not even possess, and 
others he had to hunt for in the old lumber-room of the Purmurands, 
where they were with difficulty discovered among the confused heap of 
every variety of articles which years had accumulated. ' 

After an interval of anxiety, during which Jacob was not permitted to 
enter the room, he was again summoned to perform further services. 
He found the unfortunate companion of his youth kneeling by the fire, 
and by the light of the flames which unknown to himself were consuming 
the arms of his house, he was gazing with parental fondness on a 
delicate new-born infant, and engaged in wrapping it in a scanty linen 
covering. A 
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“ See here!” cried Gréneveldt to Jacob; “look at this poor little 
helpless being ; it may, perhaps, soon be all that is left of the renowned 
race of the Barneveldts and the Purmurands !” 

At that moment the last remains of the old armorial ensign crackled 
loudly as it yielded to the flames; but a faint cry from the lips of the 

ig mother attracted Groneveldt’s attention to her. 

A short dialogue took place between the husband and wife ; gentle 
complaints and exclamations of grief were audible, and the young mother 
seemed by her entreaties to combat her husband’s resistance. 

At length, in a voice of exhaustion, she summoned Jacob to the 
bedside. 

“ Listen to me!” she cried. ‘“ My husband tells me you are a faithful 
friend of our family. Then hear me: lead him away from here,—save 
him, for soon, alas! too soon his persecutors will discover even this 
retreat.” 

“ No,” interrupted Von Grineveldt : “no, Brigitta, here—here I will 
await them; they have chased me, as the bloodhound tracks the flying 
deer. Here they shall find me, if they seek to immolate the last victim. 
Barneveldt’s son shall fall on the same spot where his father suffered 
the death of a martyr. His blood shall be joined to that which 
has already been shed, and if he could not save his country, this 
new crime of the tyrants shall at last arouse the dilatory friends of 
their country’s freedom, and his death shall arm them in the cause of 
liberty.” 

“ Oh !” cried the unhappy lady, as she sank back, turning deadly pale; 
“why, then, did you save me so long, if you mean now at once to give 
me and this poor infant the deathblow ?” 

“ No, no, Brigitta, you will live,” exclaimed her husband, “for the 
sake of our child—it shall see those better days which the blood of its 
ancestors has been shed to produce. This sad state of things will not 
last for ever—a nation shall not thus be crushed that strives for its holiest 
a no—no—you and this child shall live, and shall yet see better 

ays.” 

%s I—never—Renier,” said Brigitta, mournfully; “ neither this child 
nor I will live to see those days you speak of. Here our fate will be sealed 
in the dark night of the grave—you wear out my last strength by your 
opposition—it will no longer suffice to support our child, and death will 
soon release me frem every responsibility.” 

“ Stop,” cried Renier, sobbing aloud, and sinking on his knees by her 
bedside ; “stop, I entreat you—promise me to live—to live for our child, 
and for me.” 

‘* Save yourself, then,” she said, in a scarcely audible voice; “ and I 
will strive to do so.” 

“Obey her,” said Jacob, softly; “ you are, indeed, in t danger. 
They will soon trace you hither, Ne ions we shall all be ia ae must 
not stay here another day—you ought to depart without delay, to take 
advantage of the darkness of the night. I swear to conduct you across 
the Amstel, in - own boat, to a place of security ; from thence, a sailor 
whom I know will take you to the Isle of Vlieland; and then you must 


not rest till you reach the shores of England, for only there you may 
deem yourself safe.” 
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« Oh, follow him,” cried Brigitta, striving once more to raise herself 
in her bed, while her husband, overwhelmed with grief, turned his face 
away in silence; “ if you would not sacrifice my life and our child’s, 
save yourself.” 

In spite of these affecting entreaties, the conflict was long and severe 
in the breast of the unfortunate Renier, ere he could finally decide on 
leaving his wife, his child, and his country. 

We pass over the struggle of feelings between husband and wife, which 
ended only with the exhaustion of both parties. When the oppressed 
heart is reduced to the choice of two equally heavy misfortunes, it becomes 
a prey to the harassing torments of uncertainty, which, at length, wear 
out the powers of reasoning,*and end in a hopeless resignation of all 
earthly happiness. Arrived at this point, man often yields to the decision 
of others less interested than himself, whose judgment he has no longer 
the power to appreciate. 

Thus it could scarcely be said that the unfortunate Grineveldt acted 
by his own determination, when, dragged away by the powerful grasp of 
Jacob, he separated himself from his fainting wife. Stunned and con- 
fused with grief, he mechanically obeyed; only when the maid brought 
his child to him to receive his last blessing, consciousness and feeling re- 
turned. Seizing hold of Jacob Van der Néess, he pointed with flashing 
eyes to his child, laid it in his arms, and cried in a voice trembling with 
agony,— 

“ matin by the welfare of your soul—by the power of salva- 
tion—by all your hopes of eternal happiness, to protect my wife and 
child, to shelter and conceal them, to treat them kindly and honourably, 
and not to make them feel their hard fate. Swear to keep them here 
till I can return, and never to betray them for any earthly induce- 
ment.” . 

“TI swear,’’ replied Jacob, in a deep, hollow voice. 

Renier grasped his hand convulsively. Jacob replaced the child in the 
maid’s arms, and tore the unhappy Groneveldt away, without permitting 
him to take a last farewell of his wife. 

Jacob had gained time to reflect on the plan he had formed for Renier’s 
escape; and now, with the energy of his nature, hastened to put it into 
execution. 

He quickly assisted Gréneveldt to exchange his own dress for an old 
tar stained fishing smock, and then rushed into the outer court, from 
sm to reconnoitre the Strand and judge whether an escape was practi- 

e. 

The fury of the weather was still unabated, but it seemed to favour 
the enterprise, for all men took refuge from it under the shelter of their 
houses, and at that advanced hour of the night the greater number were 
sunk in sleep. Jacob unmoored the boat and prepared it for a speedy 
departure. The agitated state of the river did not alarm him, for he was 
conscious of his own strength, and determined to risk everything for 
Groneveldt’s safety. His better nature was strengthened in resolu- 
tion by his burning hatred towards the stadtholder, whom he termed the 
assassin of Barneveldt, and the thought of depriving him of this second 
victim gratified his ardent desire for revenge. 

When he returned to summon Groneveldé, the latter detained him for 
@ minute. f ) 
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“Jacob,” he exclaimed, “if my presentiments prove true, I shall never see 
my wife and child again—I shall fall a sacrifice to the holy duty I sought to 
fil—it is therefore with the greatest regret that I thus shorten the last 
moments I might yet spend with them. When! am no more my wife and 
child will be utterly deserted. The tyrant who seeks to ruin our family and 
our country, will pronounce the curse of proscription on all that bear m 
name, and the only means of saving the life of my wife and child will be to 
keep their existence and retreat an inviolable secret. You must not even 
disclose it to my unfortunate mother, or my other relations, for they too 
can only escape persecution by ignorance. Foreseeing the possibility of 
failing in our enterprise, my brother and I converted into money all that 
yet remained of the princely possessions of our family, and divided it 
equally between us. He, I hear, has already been cast into a dun- 
n, and will be the first sacrifice. Look here,” he continued, as he un- 
astened a heavy girdle from his body, “ this is the fortune of my child; 
it is a considerable sum of money; you will find it in safe bills on England 
and France: and this casket contains my wife's jewels. I have kept only 
a small sum for myself, as I shall not require much on my way, and if [ 
should reach England in safety I shall easily find assistance and relief 
there. But do not let my mother know I left you all; it would distress 
her to think me destitute of the means that are so often of the greatest 
assistance to the unfortunate ; at least, do not tell her that my fate is 
decided, for which you will not have long to wait. I leave this fortune 
to your management, for I know it is in good hands, and you are a faith- 
ful friend to the house of Barneveldt. Be the guardian of my child and 
the protector of my wife; better days may yet be in store for my 
“ang little girl, when she may own her name and make use of 
er fortune ; for my poor wife I have but little more to hope—her 
fate will be decided with mine, and she will not have to suffer much 


longer. But my child, my daughter—ah, Jacob!—the thought of 


losing for ever the happiness of being a father, which I have so briefly 
enjoyed, awakens a struggle in my heart against my impending fate— 
my child !—Jacob, I entrust her to you.” He paused—tears choked his 
utterance. 

Jacob had stood motionless before Renier Von Groneveldt during these 
words : his hands fast closed hung down by his side. The unfortunate 
fugitive still held the heavy girdle, with whose contents he had .ac- 
quainted Jacob, before him, and yet Van der Néess made no attempt 
to receive it; but his eyes were rivetted upon it, and his internal 
—_— was so great, that large drops of perspiration stood on his 

row. 

Anger, grief, and avarice, and the horror he felt at all these emotions, 
paralysed his tongue and all his members. He gazed wildly at the trea- 
sure in Renier’s hands, his features were distorted with anxiety—as if 
hell were ready to swallow him, and he stood on the brink of its frightful 
—— His pulse throbbed high—his brain was on fire—a princely 

rtune was within his grasp—gold, jewels of inestimable value—and the 
credulous fool who unsuspiciously offered him all this, was at the door of 
death—and sole witness to this transaction. His wife and child would 


never know of this transfer of property, nor could any one tell of the 
events of this hour. 
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With the fearful rapidity of thought natural to a mind long exercised 
in the art of calculating and of over-reaching, all these circumstances 
resented themselves to him like so many fiends, and almost choked him 
with the force of their temptations. He had but to stretch out his hand 
to possess that for which he had thirsted so ardently and laboured so 
unceasingly. It would at once place him on a level with the great capi- 
talists he had often envied. He could increase this gold a hundred-fold 
—and it might be his—his own ! and all this if he merely stretched out 
his hand to receive it. 

But yet he felt a struggle within. A few minutes before he had been 
willing to risk his life to save the friend of his youth ; it is true that he 
had been partly spurred on by hatred, but that was a noble feeling com- 

d to the one that now crept over him. Within the last few hours 
fis thoughts had taken another turn; something that bore the semblance 
of disinterestedness and courage had swayed his actions and feelings : at 
least for the moment he had been a nobler and a better man, and 
he felt that but for this terrible temptation this disposition might yet 
have endured. A feeling of rage took possession of his soul, which 
led him yet further from truth and honour; and his anger, at first 
kindled against himself, was gradually turned upon Aim who was the 
unconscious tempter to sin, and whom he therefore looked on as his 
worst enemy. 

He wn. his fist, and the fiery glances which he cast at Renier 
might, perhaps, have warned the latter, had not his sad tearful eyes been 
turned from him, and raised to heaven. 

The noblest confidence which one man could repose in another, seeking 
for no security beyond his honour, appeared to Jacob in the light of the 
meanest and most unaccountable stupidity—it filled him with contempt 
for Renier, and this consideration relieved him ; for it finally removed 
the barrier behind which his passions had yet been struggling. He 
asked himself why he should feel any obligation towards one who so 
thoughtlessly and inexcusably risked the fortune and future prosperity of 
those who belonged to him ? 

But when he had finally decided on his conduct, he thought he heard 
the voices of fiends in shouts of exultation. A low savage growl burst 
from him like an echo, and he tore the leathern girdle and the casket out 
of Renier’s hands. As he held it, it seemed to him heavier than any 
weight he had ever lifted. His knees trembled—he felt himself sinking— 
and the fear of sudden death flashed across his mind. 

But the unhappy Grodneveldt himself put an end to this condition— 
the last struggle of an expiring conscience. 

“ Now let us fly,” he said, in a decided voice. 

By a powerful effort Jacob recovered his feet—a sort of frenzy seized 
him—he started up, growling like a tiger, hurled the girdle and casket on 
a heap of flax that lay in a corner of the room, threw himself upon it, 
rolled over it, to conceal it from every eye, and then the paroxysm was 

ast. 
. As he rose, he glanced distrustfully at his companion, fearful lest this 
ungovernable outbreak might have been noticed. But Renier had, 
meanwhile, advanced towards the door, and wholly absorbed in his grief, 
had paid no attention to Jacob. A 
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190 JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 
Van der Néess, wildly excited, now rushed out, and dragged Renier 
after him to the boat. He seized the oars, and defying the stormy 
waters, guided the boat safely across. His strength seemed increased to 
a supernatural d by the wild agitation of his mind and the tor- 
ments which iled him anew, now that the temptation was removed 
from his sight, and he saw in its stead the pale countenance and sunken 
form of the companion of his youth. His features were painfully dis- 
torted—he burst into a short fearful laugh—then groaned heavily— 
shook his head wildly, and murmured to himself, “ No harm has hap- 
I have done nothing—nothing. I did not mean to do it—it 

was only a fiendish delusion.” 

Let us now return to those whom Gréneveldt had left behind in such 
distressing circumstances. Poor Susa, the faithful serving-maid, had 
exhausted all her ingenuity in striving to provide for the wants of her 
mistress. All was so bare and desolate; her researches even for the 
common necessaries of life so utterly fruitless, that in spite of her 
energetic mind she nearly despaired. There was no wood to keep the 
fire alive, no kettle to boil the water, and the few broken utensils which 
she at length discovered near the empty hearth, seemed to her totall 
unfit for use. At length she entered the gloomy passage, through which 
she had seen her master and Jacob disappear, and opening the doors, 
eagerly explored the apartments they led to, in the vain hope of finding 
something she could turn to account. But all were omy: till she came 
to Jacob’s miserable dormitory, which she discovered to her dismay was 
the only inhabited part of the house. It presented such a revolting 
picture of poverty, want, and privation, that she was on the point of 
turning away in disgust, persuaded she would find nothing here to 
suit her, when the heap of flax we have before mentioned caught her 
eye. She immediately gathered it up to carry to the fire, but as she 
was filling her apron with it, some heavy substances fell to the ground. 
To her astonishment she saw the jewel-casket of her mistress, and the 
leathern girdle in which she knew her master had concealed his bank- 
notes. 

For a moment Susa stood appalled. Her heart beat with fear, and she 
looked anxiously around the gloomy chamber by the dim light of the 
lantern, almost expecting to see some object of terror. 

This circumstance gave her no very favourable opinion of their host, 
a suspicion flashed across her mind that her master might have been 
murdered by him, and robbed of the treasure that was concealed here. 

However, as she became convinced that there was no one in the room, 
her courage returned, and with it her usual foresight, although her sus- 
picions were not dispelled. 

Her first impulse was to take these articles to her mistress, but she 
hesitated when she thought of the rude address of the man into whose 
power they had fallen: and she remembered that if indeed he had stolen 
this treasure, its loss might drive him to use violence towards them. The 
girdle and casket dropped from her hands. She pushed them into the 
furthest corner of the room, and left some flax to cover them. 

It was with a heavy heart that she returned to the bedside of her 
suffering mistress. She threw some flax on the fire to revive the depart- 
ing flame, and by its brightness was enabled to take a better survey of 
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the room. She soon perceived what would serve for fresh fuel, and 
exerting all her one 9 succeeded in detaching some of the old worm- 
eaten backs of the seats from the wall. By means of these she heated 
some water in Jacob’s only iron-pot, and with some tea which she found 
among the travelling stores, at length procured for the unfortunate 
young mother the refreshment she so greatly needed. The latter re- 
marked with the deepest emotion the indefatigable exertions of her 
faithful servant. When Susa at length placed in her arms the little help- 
less infant, which had received its being under such unfortunate auspices, 
and on which she had lavished every care and attention that the circum- 
stances admitted of, the young mother, delighted to observe how its low 
wailing gradually gave way to the gentle breathing of a soft sleep, said, 
in faltering accents, 

“Susa, if | should live to teach this poor child anything, she shall 
learn to love and honour you as her second mother, for you have given 
her life a second time.” 

Susa knelt down, and affectionately kissed the hand that was extended 
towards her. But she did not trust herself to speak, for fear of agitating 
her exhausted mistress and herself. She felt that she was the only support 
of the unhappy sufferer, and she prayed to God fervently to endow her 
with strength and fortitude, and determined to keep a constant watch, 
since all the circumstances were so threatening. 

She sat down by the fire, and listened anxiously to every noise. The 
unabated violence of the storm, and the echoes that resounded through 
the old house as the wind beat upon the windows or howled through 
the broken panes, kept poor Susa in constant alarm and apprehen- 
s10n. 

Morning came at last, but as its pale gloomy lights broke through the 
dusty windows, new cares and sorrowful considerations overwhelmed poor 


Susa ; for if her fearful host did not return soon, she felt she be 
obliged to venture forth herself in quest of those necessaries of life 
without which all must perish. 


The necessity became more pressing every moment. The poor mother 
had no longer strength sufficient to hold the child in her arms ; grief had 
dried up the sources which nature had provided for its nourishment, and 
its pitiful cries could no longer be soothed by warm water. 

A little while before, she had shuddered at the thoughts of Jacob’s 
return—now she earnestly prayed for it; and when at ength her ear, 
accustomed to the echoing noises of the old house, distin ished the 
sound of approaching footsteps, she felt a load removed from her heart. 

Néess had returned to his chamber by the back-court, and after a 
short interval she heard him bang the door loudly, and mount the steps 
that led towards the entrance near the chimney. 

Although she had reason to fear that he would at once have observed 
how greatly the heap of flax was diminished, and have thence been 
led to guess what had happened, she eagerly hastened to meet him, 
as if he were an angel sent from heaven to succour her in her distress. — 

But she was almost ysed when she saw the short, firmly-knit 
figure of Jacob Van der Néess, standing before her in the clear light of 
the day, with the disordered apparel he had worn on accompanying 
Groneveldt, and felt the fearful glance of his flashing eye fixed upon 
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her, with such an expression of rage, distrustful suspicion, and threaten- 
ing displeasure, as deprived her of all her courage. While she stood 
before him in trembling silence, he fixedly at her from head to 
foot, and his penetrating look sought to learn what she knew of his 
dreadful secret: she submitted quietly to this scrutiny, which she was 
unable to evade. Jacob felt all his anxious fears confirmed ; and, as if 
disdaining further proof, contemptuously kicked away some remains of 
the flax, which his eye had sought after its examination of the girl, and 
which turned his suspicions into ne 

When the unhappy wife of Gréneveldt saw him, a scream burst from 
her lips, and she uttered her husband’s name in accents of such bitter 
grief, that Jacob’s heart was moved, and he approached the bed. 

“ Calm your fears, noble lady,” he said, more mildly than was to be 

; “I consider him out of danger; a trusty mariner will conduct 
him to the Isle of Vlieland, in the character of a merchant seeking to 
dis of some goods there, and I think he will run no further risk, as 
nothing can be easier than to proceed from thence to England.” 

Brigitta attempted to express her gratitude, but the words died on 
her lips; she could only raise her hands to heaven, and then sank back, 
fainting, on her couch. 

“Gracious God,” cried Susa, “she is dying!” and, in an agony of 

ief, she rushed to the bedside. Even Jacob was alarmed at the death- 
like hue of the unhappy lady’s features, and the rigid stiffness of her 

whole body. He wn a her with the most contradictory emotions. 

e became painfully conscious of his utter inability to be of any use, 

ing to his — so resolutely shunned all friendly intercourse with 

fellow-men ; and he truly regretted this, for he was deeply affected, 

d wished it were in his power to give assistance. 

Therefore, when Susa, forgetting her fear in her anxiety for her 
mistress, called on him for aid, he readily complied, attended carefully 
to her injunctions, hastened to fulfil all her commissions, and seemed 
pleased at being employed and made instrumental in giving relief to the 
invalid. This re was so visibly imprinted on his countenance, that 
when the door cl upon him Susa began to think she had wronged 
him ; and this consolatory idea revived her courage, and she no longer 
felt so utterly desolate oe helpless as before. 
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BOOK III. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE LISTS. 


Ce jour de may en beau harnois de guerre, 
Nous joustames assez doucettement, 
Et de noz fais qui en voudroit enquerre 
Icy n’en fais mencion autrement. 
Louis pE Beauveavu. Le Pas de la Bergitre. 


ACCOMPANIED by the Vicomte de Joyeuse, Crichton now rode 
into the champ clos appointed for the combat. Erected within a 
court, at the back of the Louvre, the lists were elevated to the 
height of the thigh-piece of the jousters, and extended to the 
length of sixty yards ; while the space within the barriers, being 
carefully san et and cleared of all impediments, offered a very 
advantageous arena for the exhibition of knightly prowess. 

Along the fagade of the palace, on a level with the windows now 
thrown open, for the convenience of the spectators, was raised a 
temporary balcony, descending in wide steps, and hung with mag- 
nificent tapestry. Divided, at certain distances, into open canopies, 
fashioned of the richest brocade,decorated with fleurs- e-lys ciphers 
and escutcheons, and fluttering with silken streamers, this balcony 
occupied one side of the quadrangular court. At the further ex- 
tremity of the lists stood a grand roofed gallery, supported by heavy 
sty destined for the reception of the three queens, their atten- 

ts and dames of honour. The curtains and hangings of this 
splendid structure were of gridelin velvet, flowered with ciphers of 
silver ; displaying in the centre a vast argent shield, emblazoned 
with the royal escutcheon of France. At the right of the tilt- 
yard was placed a scaffold, with palisades reserved for Montjoie, 
the king-at-arms, the marshals and judges of the field ; and next 
to it, under a canopy fretted with fo d, ran a line of tabourets, 
set apart for the favourites of Henri III. ; in the centre of which 
was a raised velvet fauteuil for his wave J own occupation. 
At either end stood two pavilions of striped silk for the use of 
the esquires, armourers, and other attendants of the combatants. 
Upon a low scaffold to the left of the grand gallery, em by 
four officials, disguised in the ghastly leaden-coloured hood 
the chaperon, and surrounded by afand of halberdiers, stood Rug- 
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ieri ; with his hands folded upon his bosom, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground. o 

Indicating to his retinue the position they were to occupy, Joy- 
euse rode through the entrance of the lists and joined the marshals 
of the field. Crichton followed more slowly. The breast of the 
Scot beat high as he gazed on the inspiring scene. The mornin 
was bright and beautiful ; the sunbeams glanced on casque, an 
corslet, and on the thousand dyes of banner and blazon; the soft 
breeze, tempered by the genial warmth of approachin spring, 
served with its freshening breath to give enthusiasm to the heart, 
and vigour to the frame; and so fully did Crichton feel the influ- 
ence of these stirring thoughts, that spurring his charger, he com- 
pelled him to perform a demi-volte im the air, and then to career 
round the arena. All was animation and excitement. The rustle 
of silks, the pleasant sound of gentle voices, the flash of brilliants 
from above, announced the arrival of the anges de paradis (as the 
were rapturously termed by the minstrels) in the balconies. Each 
casement of the Louvre poured forth its stream of beauty; and as 
the Scot gazed upon those lovely and high-born dames, whose natural 
charms were heightened to the utmost by the aid of costliest orna- 
ment and dress, he felt his bosom beat with redoubled ardour. 
Reining his steed, he paused to look around. On all sides were 
ranged dense masses of spectators, over whose uncovered heads 
bristled the glancing pikes and halberts of the sergeants. On the 
right of the royal 3. were arrayed the fourteen followers of 
D’Epernon, glistening in steel, and headed by the baron him- 
self: on the left, behind the scaffold of the astrologer, stood the 
sumptuous retinue of the Duc de Nevers. Bands of cavaliers, who, 
on the appearance of the dames on the balcony, regardless of the 
interdiction of the heralds, had dashed into the course, were 
now seen extending their lances towards its sides, whence fell a 
shower of wreaths, doorBeg and scarves, which were speedily at- 
tached to salade and r. Much occupation was thus given to 
the king-at-arms and the marshals, whose province was to maintain 
a clear feld ; and the champions, waving their hands to the mis- 
tresses of their hearts, quitted the ring. Amid the subordinate 
officers of the tilt-yard, must be enumerated the pursuivants, the 
trumpeters with their clarions dressed with silken flags, and troops 
of minstrels stationed at each outlet. 

A shout was now raised by the crowd, aud the Scot’s attention 
was directed towards the grand gallery, in which the Queen Louise 
and her demoiselles ace their appearance. Amid the latter 
Crichton at once distinguished Esclairmonde. The Princess of 
Condé was perfectly pale; but her want of bloom in no wise 
detracted from her loveliness. On the contrary, she had never 
before - ea so eminently beautiful in the eyes of her lover; 
nor had he heretofore, as he thought, remarked so much dig- 
nity and self-possession in her demeanour. In fact the events 
‘of the last mght, and the knowledge so recently and m 
teriously acquired of her exalted origin, had worked a en 
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but entire 3 in Esclairmonde’s character. She was no longer 
an orphan maiden without name, and without family. She now 
felt a pride, of which she had been hitherto unconscious, kindled 
within her bosom; and a resolution, as yet wholly unknown to her, 
animate and sustain her spirits against the perils and difficulties to 
which she was e : This new-sprung courage was the more 
fully proved in the ordeal, to which she was shortly afterwards 
subjected in an interview with Catherine de Medicis, and Margue- 
rite de Valois; both of whom, with their attendants, now entered 
the gallery. But her firmness did not fail her in this trial ; and she 
returned the scrutinising look of the queen-mother, with a glance 
as lofty as her own. Marguerite was all smiles and courtesy: but 
the smile of a rival is little to be trusted, and Crichton, who was 
well acquainted with Marguerite’s talent for dissimulation, read in 
her professions of friendship, and winning attentions, the deadliest 
treachery. These greetings concluded, Esclairmonde, at the request 
of Queen Louise, took the throne appointed for her as sovereign 
arbitress of the tourney,—a chair placed a little in advance of 
the royal seats, and so situated as to make her the principal object 
of attraction to the spectators. Her costume was a robe of white 
damask, flowered with silver, with sleeves of snowy silk of the 
ample mode of the period, embroidered with roseate and green 
pearls. Never had Queen of the Lists appeared so attractive; and a 
murmur of admiration arose from the multitude as she became more 
fully revealed to their view. 

At this moment the gaze of the princess fell upon the kmghtly 
figure of her lover, who, bending to his saddle-bow, gracefully 
tendered his homage. As she returned the salutation, Esclair- 
monde trembled, and her courage entirely forsook her. Crichton 
—— the change in her deportment; and anxious, if possible, to 

ipate her anxiety, compelled his steed into its liveliest caracoles; 
and was about to quit the field, when his progress was arrested by 
loud cries of ‘* Noel! Noel !—vive le roi !—vive le roi!” Fanfares 
of trumpets and the clash of cymbals succeeded, and Henri, fully 
and magnificently armed, entered into the arena. He was attended 
by the ‘Meeguis de Villequier, Saint Luc, and a courtly throng. 
The royal charger (a snowy Arabian) was caparisoned with sweep- 
ing bardes of crimson velvet,— 

Toutes chargées de riche orphaverie, 


and figured with golden fleurs-de-lys. Courteously saluting the 
Scot, and bidding Fim prepare for the signal of the combat, which 
would be shortly given, Henri di his course towards the 
pas gallery, and addressing Esclairmonde, solicited a favour at 
er hands, ie he might break a lance in her behalf. Unable to 
refuse his request, ednieinoatle took a string of pearls from her 
rich auburn tresses, and despatched it to the monarch by a page. 
Acknowledging the boon with a smilg-of gratification, an howe | 
many well-turned compliments upgh her charms, Henri p 
to hold a brief conference with thei Duc de Nevers. 
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Crichton, meantime, rode into the pavilion appropriated to his 
attendants ; the hangings of which were closely drawn after him. 
Dismounting from his steed, he was presently joined by the Vicomte 
de Joyeuse, Montjoie, and Pierre de Gondi, by the latter of whom 
the customary oaths of the combat were administered. Kissing the 
crucifix and the Je igitur, the Scot next submitted himself to his 
armourer, who riveted upon his cuirass a placcate of shining steel, 
similar to that borne by Gonzaga. Being thus fully equipped for 
the fight, notwithstanding the increased weight of his armour, he 
vaulted into the saddle without the aid of the stirrup ; and taking 
his lance from his esquire, awaited the signal for the combat. 

Henri having by this time taken his seat beneath the canopy, 
gave with his baton a signal to Montjoie, the king-at-arms, who, 
attended by two heralds, advanced, amidst a flourish of clarions and 
hautboys, towards the centre of the arena; and, commanding 
silence, proclaimed in a loud voice the names and titles of the ap- 
pellant and the defendant, together with their cause of quarrel, 

rohibiting all persons whatsoever from offering interruption, 

y word or sign, to the combat. Fresh fanfares of trumpets 
succeeded this ceremonial, during which all eyes had been 
fixed upon Ruggieri, who, though pale as death, maintained a 
composed and resolute demeanour, ever and anon stealing a glance 
towards the gallery, in which sat the queen-mother. Silence being 
once more ee Montjoie cried aloud, ‘* Faztes vos devoirs, che- 
valiers.” 

On the third call, the curtains of the pavilions were swiftly drawn 
aside, and both knights issued forth, each taking up a position at 
the right of the barriers. Esclairmonde’s bosom palpitated with 
emotion as she beheld the stately figure of her lover cased in steel, 
thus suddenly set before her, and recognised her own gage upon his 
lance’s point. Any fears she might have entertained for his safety 
vanished in his presence ; and with a heart throbbing with expec- 
tation, she heard the first blast of the clarion sound for the hostile 
career, A profound hush now reigned throughout the assemblage. 
Even the royal tenants of the gallery rose and advanced towards 
its edge, and Marguerite de Valois, disregarding Montjoie’s injunc- 
tion, leaned over the side of the balcony int waved her hand. 
Crichton perceived the action; and, unable otherwise to account 
for it, attributed it to some return of tenderness on the part of the 
impassioned queen. Again the trumpet sounded, and as the blast 
was blown, Crichton struck his spurs into his steed, executing a 
demi-volte to the right, while he slightly raised his lance in the air, 
bringing the truncheon within a few inches of his thigh, in readi- 
ness for the career. In this action were displayed the unequalled 

and dexterity in the management of his steed, for which the 
Scot was so eminently distinguished. The martial notes of the 
clarion now resounded for the third time, and hurling a gauntlet 


to the ground, Montjoie shouted in a voice of thunder, “ Laissez- 
les aller—laissez-les aller.” 


Swift as bolt from cloud, Crichton, at this signal, speeded from 
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his post. As the steed started on his rapid career, the Scot, 
quick as thought, raised the truncheon of his lance to a level with 
his line of vision, and then firmly fixing it in its rest, declined its 
point towards the left ear of his charger as he approached within 
some half-dozen paces of his adversary, and directed his aim against 
the upper part of his helm. Both lances were shivered as the 
champions met in mid career. Gonzaga’s mark had been the same 
as that of his antagonist, but the point of his lance glanced from the 
sharp gorget of the plastron ; while the blow of Crichton, taking 
place upon the crest of the prince, carried off the panache with 
which it was surmounted, and scattered the plumes far and wide 
over the field. Neither, however, had been dismounted ; ‘and as 
each knight gracefully brought his steed to a rest, and hurled away 
the truncheon of his broken lance, he opened his gauntlet to show 
that he had sustained no injury from the encounter. 

Snatching fresh lances from the attendants, the combatants again 
started on a new career. In this second attaint, the advantage was 
decidedly in favour of the Scot ; his lance striking his adversary’s 
visor, and re et Pre so much, that he could with difficult 
rein in his charger. Notwithstanding the shock he had sunkaoadl 
the prince harm, 19 sharp-pointed lance from his esquire, and bidding 
a@ pursuivant communicate his intentions to his opponent, prepare 
for the final course. 

The excitement of the spectators was now raised to the highest 
pitch. On the issue of this trial, depended the fate of the accused, 
and the movements of the combatants were watched with intense 
interest. For the third time they started upon their career. Upon 
this occasion the steel edge of Gonzaga’s lance drew sparkles from 
the beaver of the Scot, as it came in contact with his helm ; but 
the blow, though well directed, could not shake the firm horseman 
in his saddle. Not so was it with Gonzaga. The stroke of Crich- 
ton, into which he had thrown all his force, was dealt with such 
resolution upon the visor of Vincenzo, that, unable to resist its 
violence, and still maintaining his hold of the bridle, horse and rider 
were hurled backwards upon the dust. 

Instantly recovering his feet, and unclasping his visor, with a 
countenance flushed with shame and fury, the prince walked across 
the lists to the tribunal of the judges, and claimed, in a ot 
tone, to be allowed the privilege of the combat with the sword, 
This request was peremptorily refused, but Crichton, riding up at 
the same moment, generously seconded his adversary’s request, and 
refusing to consider the triumph he had obtained as decisive, Mont- 
joie’s objections were overruled, and the combatants retired to 
renew their conflict with different weapons. The cheers, mean- 
while, from the lookers-on, were almost stunning ; and the courtesy 
of the Scot was on all hands loudly applauded. 

Crichton now withdrew to the pavilion, where his armourer 
unbraced his haute-pidce, and furnjshed him with another and 
lighter morion of Damascus steel, efested with a tall cluster of white 
feathers. A long estoc was girt fo his side, and to the pummel of 
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his saddle was fastened a keen, well-tempered miséricorde. Thus 
accoutred, he mounted a light agile barb, sent to him by the 
Vicomte de Joyeuse, as being fitter for the rapid and furious pas- 
sades he would now have to perform, than his own charger, and 
returned to the lists “ bien gentement ferant de ['esperon.” 

Meanwhile, the barriers traversing the arena, had been re- 
moved, and the space was left vacant for the combat. As the Scot 
ee through the outer pales, his visor was raised, and he cast a 

k towards the gallery in which Esclairmonde was seated. The 
princess rose as he appeared, and gracefully saluted him. Crichton 
returned her greeting, and unsheathing his sword, kissed the hilt 
as if vowing to draw it in her name. The action was not 
unobserved by Marguerite de Valois, over whose countenance came 
a sudden and fe e. The Vicomte de Joyeuse on the one 
hand, and the Duc de Nevers on the other, had in the interim 
marked out upon the sand of the tilt-yard, a circular space, within 
the limits of which it was n that the combatants should 
keep. Armed in all respects like hi antagonist, and similarly 
mounted, Gonzaga now rode into the lists. Making a motion to 
the Duc de Nevers, that he desired an instant’s speech of the Cheva- 
lier Crichton, —_ from their parrains, he rode towards the Scot, 
who sheathed his sword as he drew nigh and advanced to meet 
him. ‘This proceeding on the part of the prince was watched with 

t anxiety by the spectators, who were apprehensive lest they 
ould lose the most interesting part of the anticipated spectacle. 
Their doubts, however, were quickly relieved on noting the im- 
perious gestures of Gonzaga, and the corresponding haughtiness 
with which they were received by his adversary. 

“Chevalier Crichton,” said the prince, in a deep, low tone, “I 
am aware that by the laws of arms I am already vanquished, and 
not more so by your address than by your generosity. So much 
am I beholden to you for the opportunity you have afforded me of 
redeeming my honour, that I would evince my sense of your high 
and chivalrous conduct by the proffer of my friendship, if you 
will accept it in lieu of doing battle upon a quarrel which, methinks, 
might be easily adjusted.’’ 

“ Prince of Mantua,” replied Crichton, courteously, “ I should 
be proud to accept your friendship if I could do so without im- 

chment of my honour. But it may not be. I have denounced 
uggieri as false and perjured; an enemy of God, and a traitor to 


his king. You have falsified my charge—and I must make good 
the accusation with my sword.” 

“ Enough,” replied the prince, haughtily; “ once and again, I 
thank you. You have now liberated me from the weight of obliga- 
tion under which my spirit laboured. The combat which ensues 
must be a duel to the death. Yourgenerosity might have restrained 
my arm. It is now free to strike—and by Saint Paul, I charge 
you MS look well to yourself.” 

“Lo your post, then, prince,” replied Crichton, sternly, “ and b 
the aid of God, our Lady, and He ang ears the goo keights 
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will ve with my body against your body the justice of my 
” 


So saying, with a proud salutation, he closed the visor of his 
helm, and backed his charger till he brought him in a line with 
the Vicomte de Joyeuse, while Gonzaga, turning his horse's head, 
rejoined his sponsor and second, the Duc de Nevers. 

After some little further delay, the combatants, placed about 
forty paces asunder, awaited with rapier drawn and beaver up the 
fulfilment of the trumpeter’s devoir. As the third charge was 
sounded, grasping the rein firmly with his left hand, plunging his 
spurs up to the rowel in the flanks of his steed, and raising his 
sword-arm in the air, each champion dashed furiously against the 
other, dealing, as he passed him, a mandritta, or blow ion night 
to left, on his antagonist’s casque, and then wheeling suddenly 
round, performed a demi-volte with curvets, and returning with the 
same fury as before, reiterated his stroke. Upon the third en- 
counter, executing a shorter demi-volte, Crichton turned sharply 
round and faced his assailant. Continuing their curvets and 
voltes, each va, oe then discharged a succession of imbrocatas 
and riversas upon his enemy’s morion and breastplate. No attempt 
on either side, on the onset, appeared to be made to ward off those 
blows, but on the third volte, Crichton directed a heavy stramazone 
(or cutting blow) against Gonzaga’s crest. The prince raised his 
estoc to beat away the blow, but the weapon flew from his grasp, 
and so terrible was the stroke, that Crichton’s own blade shivered 
to the hilt. Plucking his dagger from its sheath, and ing it 
in his right hand, each now spurred his steed close to that < of hi 
— Accustomed to this species of encounter, the animals 

stock still. Crichton then grasped the left hand of his enemy, 
and a deadly struggle ensued. 

It was evident to the tors that a few more blows would 
now decide the conflict, and their interest rose in proportion. Not 
a breath was drawn. Esclairmonde leaned over the balcony with 
a look as if her own life hung upon that of her lover. Nor could 
Catherine de Medicis, whose cause was leagued with that of the 
—— party, control her anxiety. At this moment, a voice soft 
and low, in whose tones, altered as they were by passion, she yet 
meangneend those of Marguerite de Valois, ed the ear of 
the Princess of Condé. 

“I would give my soul to perdition,” said the Queen of Navarre, 
“to see the poignard of Gonzaga pierce the heart of his enemy.” 

“For pity’s sake—wherefore?” asked the princess, without re- 
moving her gaze from the combatants. Raat. ; 

“To be avenged of thee,” answered Marguerite, in a hollow voice. 
_ Gracious heaven!” exclaimed the princess, ‘ thy horrible wish 
is gw rae Te falls—he <eoytd ‘< es 

n the struggle it appeared that Bger of the prince, . 
cing from the corslet of the Scot, hadrdangerou: noua he 
steed of the latter in the neck. Theplood gt in torrents from 
the deep gash, and the horse reeledjwith faintness. Pursuing an 
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advantage obtained contrary to the laws of the combat, which for- 
bade hurt to be done to the charger, Gonzaga threw himself furi- 
ously upon his antagonist, endeavouring to drive him beyond the 
boundary described upon the arena ; but Crichton, feeling his steed 
totter under him, avoided the blow by leaning backwards ; and 
disengaging at the same moment his feet from the stirrup, leapt to 
the ground, and ere the prince could regain his balance, seized him 
by the arm, and dragged him from the saddle. 

“The conflict was now continued on foot. Blow after blow was 
dealt upon helm and cuirass. The tilt-yard rang like the forge of 
an armourer. Hacked off by the trenchant edges of the poignards, 
chips of the gold embossments and enamel strewed the arena, pro- 
mising a rich harvest to the heralds. Gonzaga displayed all the 
address of a finished man-at-arms. In strength he was evidentl 
inferior to his antagonist, but so expert was he in the use of the 
dagger, so dexterous in avoiding foyns and thrusts which must have 
proved fatal, had they taken effect, that the spectators felt doubtful 
as to the issue of the strife. At length, the poignard of Crichton, 
driven through the vantbrace of the prince, but without inflicting 
more than a trifling scratch, snapped in twain, and he appeared at 
the mercy of his opponent. Ruggieri lifted up his hands, and’ 
uttered an exclamation of Joy. 

‘** Now Heaven be praised!” cried Catherine de Medicis, ‘ the 
night will triumph.” 

‘“‘ He is not yet vanquished, madam,” exclaimed Esclairmonde, 
‘and trust me, the nght wll triumph.” 

As she spoke, the prince advanced his dagger’s point to the throat 
of Crichton, and glancing at him through the sm of his visor, 
commanded him to yield. 

‘ Yield,” replied Crichton, fiercely, “ it is a word I have never 
pronounced. Let this decide the combat.” 

And, with the broken blade of his poignard he delivered so 
terrible a blow upon the morion of the prince, that head and 
casque appeared to be crushed by it. Gonzaga fell without sense 
or motion ; a stream of gore flowing from out his visor. 

‘* Yield, prince,” exclaimed Crichton, stooping over him, and 
snatching the dagger from his loosening grasp, ‘or by Saint 
Andrew ! you have breathed your last.” 

But Gonzaga answered not. 

At this moment the Duc de Nevers and the Vicomte de Joyeuse, 
followed by Montjoie and his attendant, spurred their horses to the 
spot. 

“The victory is yours, Chevalier Crichton ; slay him not,” 
cried the duke, flinging himself from his steed. ‘‘ Ha!” exclaimed 
he, as he regarded the motionless form of the prince, ‘ you have 
destroyed the hopes of my brother of Mantua. By Saint Francis! 
you shall answer for the deed.” 

“If the prince is slain, he hath perished in the quarrel he him- 
self rovoked,” replied Crichton, sternly, ‘to yourself, my lord, or 
to others of his house, I will answer for what I have done.” 
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“The prince, your rh ht has been fairly vanquished, my 
lord,” said Joyeuse ; ‘‘ and the only felon stroke dealt during the 
combat, was that by which yon bleeding charger was wounded.” 

‘ And that was necidentel,” said Crichton. 

By this time the attendants had unclasped Vincenzo’s helmet, 
and though stunned and wounded by the concussion, his life was 
evidently not in danger. Satisfied with this examination, the duke 
became eager in his apologies to the Scot for the impatience he 
had exhibited ; and his excuses being courteously accepted, he 
next directed his followers to remove the senseless body of the 
prince from the field. While this took place amid the shouts of 
the spectators, and a loud flourish of trumpets, Crichton proceeded 
to the canopy occupied by the king, and prostrated himself before 
him. Henri greeted him with a smile, and raising him from 
the ground, passed many encomiums upon the bravery he had 
displayed. 

‘You have approved yourself a loyal and valiant knight, Che- 
valier Crichton,” he said, ‘and have fully established the truth of the 
charge you brought yesternight against the traitor Ruggieri, whose 
guilt admits of no further justification. Quia transivit in rem 
judicatum, et judicatum debet inviolabiliter observari, as is appointed 
by the ordinance of our predecessor, the good King Philippe le Bel, 
respecting the judicial combat. Par la Mort Dieu! the Place de 
Greve shall blaze this night with his funeral pyre. Let him be 
removed to the Chatelet, and see whether the question will extract 
the truth from his lips.” 

“ My gracious liege,” said Crichton, “I crave a boon at your 
hands,” 

‘Name it,” replied the king, ‘‘ if it refer not to one whom 
we will not name, it is yours, ere asked.” 

‘Let the punishment to which you have condemned the traitor 
Ruggieri be commuted into perpetual exile.” 

“Do I hear you rightly?” asked Henri, in surprise. 

“Grant me his life, sire, upon the terms I shall propose to him,” 
continued Crichton. 

“He isin your hands—deal with him as you see fitting,” re- 
turned Henri. ‘‘ Bring hither the traitor,” he added, speaking to 
his attendants, ‘‘ and let him now be confronted with his accuser.” 

And half dead with terror, the astrologer was dragged by his 
hooded attendants into the king’s presence, amid the execrations of 
the spectators. ; 

“Cosmo Ruggieri, thy guilt is fully approved,” said Henri, 
sternly; “ thy sentence, whether of death or banishment, rests with 
the Chevalier Crichton. It is with him to pronounce thy doom, 
Down on thy knees, miscreant, and sue for grace. To me thou 
pleadest in vain.” 

Crichton approached the astrologer, 1 ho cast himself abjectly at 
his feet, embracing his knees, and stpf¥ing to move his compassion 
with floods of tears. ‘ Mercy,” he €ried, in a piteous tone. 
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“Thou wilt find none, unless thou provest obedient,” replied 
Crichton; ‘arise, and listen to me.” And as Ruggieri obeyed, 
Crichton whispered in his ear the conditions upon which he might 
look for clemency. The astrologer started and trembled. 

‘J dare not,” he said, after a moment’s pause, during which he 
stole a troubled glance towards the gallery. 

“To the rack with him,” said Crichton. 

The hooded officials instantly darted upon him like kites upon 
a carcase. 

“ Hold !—hold!” cried Ruggieri, “ I cannot brave that dreadful 
engine. I will do as you command me.” 

“ Take him hence, then,” commanded Crichton, ‘and let him 
remain with a sufficient guard within my pavilion, until after the 
tourney.” 

‘¢ Your own lives shall answer for him,” added Henri, as the astro- 
loger was removed ; “ and now mon cher Crichton,” he added, ‘ if 
you would effect the liberation of a captive princess from an en- 
chanted castle, in which she is detained by magic arts, haste and 
equip yourself in fresh armour. Joyeuse will find you another 
steed in lieu of the one slain by the felon blow of your antagonist. 
Away, arm yourself, and join our ranks. And now, messeigneurs, 
for the Chatel de la Joyeuse Garde! What, ho ! Du Halde—my 
horse—my gallant Papillon.” 

Crichton joyfully departed to array himself for this new en- 
counter ; while the king, mounting his snow-white Arabian, pro- 
ceeded to superintend the preparations for the grand estour. As he 
rode across the arena, a billet was presented to him by a page in the 
livery of Catherine de Medicis. Henri knit his brow as he perused 
it. 

“ Peste !” he muttered, ‘‘ am I ever to be a puppet in my mother’s 
hands ?—By Saint Louis! this shall never be. And yet all things 
considered, it may be better to concede this trifle. Du Halde,” 
he added, beckoning to the chief valet, and speaking in an under- 
tone—“ get thee to Crichton’s pavilion, and contrive some means for 
Ruggieri’s instant escape. We desire not to be known in this 
matter.—Thou understandest—about it quickly.” 

Du Halde departed on his mission, and Henri, turning to his 
courtiers, with asmile that but ill concealed his mortification, said, 
“Tt is our mother’s pleasure, messeigneurs, that the grand mél¢ée be 
deferred till night. The defence of the chatel, will therefore, take 
place, as at first designed, by torchlight. Joyeuse, do thou give 
orders to this effect. Her majesty hath desired instant speech 
with us—on affairs of state,” he added, in a scarcastic tone, ‘ we 
presume—no matter—after our conference, which we shall cer- 
tainly not prolong, it is our intention to essay a course with this 
preux Scottish knight, in honour of our fair Queen of the Lists.” 

_ With this, the monarch pressed forward, and dismounting from 
his charger, entered the royal gallery. 











A TRIP TO THE UNKNOWN GOLD MOUNTAIN OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


Undertaken under the direction of “ The Grand Auriferous, Stultiferous, Assiniferous, Cali- 
fornian Bamboozle Company,” by Captain Jonathan Johnston, in the Diddleus;: being 
True and Faithful, Authentic, and Unexaggerated Account of all he saw, and heard of, and 
guessed, and calculated about, in that Region of Unexampled Wonders. 


By Wiiuiam H. G. Kineston, Esa. 


A LARGER party than usual were collected round the blazing fire in 
the bar-room of the Jolly Rover ; for our friend the captain had, before 
we parted on the previous Saturday evening, promised to narrate a more 
wonderful and exciting adventure than any we had yet heard, which 
being whispered abroad through our village, all who could get away 
from their better halves came to hear it. 

His accustomed preliminaries of moistening his lips and making’ his 
pipe draw easy having been gone through, Jonathan cleared his throat 
with three or four thunder-sounding grunts, and thus from his oaken 
chair began :— 

I told you how I brought the Diddleus home safe, after escaping 
from the jaws of the big sea-serpent, and her owners were so much 
pleased with my courage, perseverance, first-rate seamanship, and other 
excellent qualities, that they requested me again to take charge of 
her. To this I had no objection, provided they would undertake to 
send her where there was a good chance of my meeting with adven- 
tures; for I always preferred going to some out-of-the-way part of the 
world, little known to people in general: not but that wherever I went 
I was pretty sure of falling in with something wonderful. They told me 
that my wish should be gratified; but that as the where she was to go 
was a grand secret, they would not let me know just then. 

[ had a considerable time to wait, too, before my curiosity was grati- 
fied and I could commence my voyage. Having been absent from 
home for some years, the Diddleus wanted a thorough repair, and 
during this operation, as my presence was not required, I ran up to 
London. London is a wonderful place certainly, but as for its size, it is 
not half as big as a city I once visited in the middle of Africa, where no 
other Englishman but myself ever went. ‘That is a big city—lI believe 
you. Its name is—let me see—but that’s neither here nor there: what 
[ was talking about was London. My arrival was soon known, and 
from morning, noon, and night, I had visitors in my rooms at the 
Cock and Thistle in Billingsgate, where I put up. 

I was one day, after all my friends had gone, seated by myself, over 
my mutton chop and claret, when I was told that a stranger wanted to 
see me. I desired that he should be admitted, and seeing that he was a 
pleasant, agreeable-looking fellow, I ordered up a second bottle of liquor. 
He was dressed well, in a suit of black, and had a bald head, and a soft, 
amiable expression of the eyes, so that I at/once saw we should be friends, 
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almost before he had opened his mouth. He talked about the weather, 
and the crops, and a variety of other things, for some time, and drank 
up sundry glasses of wine, till at last I asked him what he had really 
come to talk about. 

On this, he got up and went to the door, to see that there was nobody 
outside; he then looked into all the cupboards, and under the table, 
and into the coalscuttle, and up the chimney, and when he had satisfied 
himself, he put his finger to his nose, and sat down. 

“A great secret,” he answered ; “a very great secret. Captain 
Johnston, you are a man of honour; I rely on your discretion.”—I told 
him that he might.—* Well, then, you must know,” he said, “ that 
from the observations of several scientific men, they have reason to be- 
lieve that there is a vast preponderance of the precious metals on the 
surface of the western portion of the globe. They have arrived at this 
conclusion after a long series of experiments, by which they duly weighed 
the scarcity of them on this side; and they have entered into an arrange- 
ment with the owners of the Diddleus to send you out on a voyage of 
discovery after these mines or mountains of gold, silver, and diamonds ; 
and to me has been awarded the pleasing task of informing, you 
of it.” 

I told him that it was the very thing, of all others, I should desire; 
and that if there existed a mountain of gold I would find it out, and be 
at the top of it before any one. 

‘| thought as much,” he observed. ‘ Now, you must know, that I 
am not a scientific man myself ; I merely profit by the science of others, 
or rather by what others believe. For, to be candid with you, I have no 
great faith in the existence of this mountain of gold; but if it happens 
to be in the moon, or in one of the planets, it is the same to me. Cap- 
tain Johnston, you are a man of judgment; I rely on you; my fortune 
is in your hands. If we can but get people to believe that there is this 
mountain of gold, whether there is or is not, it is the same to us. I 
don’t think that there will be much difficulty. Men are like trout—more 
easily caught with a false fly than with a real one, provided it is thrown 
skilfully. If we don’t find a real gold mountain, we must invent one. 
At all events, we will set to work, and get up an agitation, and persuade 
people that if they will set off to the country where the mountain is to 
be found, they will be certain to make princely fortunes in a few weeks. 
I have my plan all cut and dry. Here it is :” and he pulled out of his 
pocket a huge roll of paper, headed, “ The Grand Auriferous, Stulti- 
ferous, Assiniferous, Californian Bamboozle Company.—Secretary, Bam 
Boozleum, Esq.”’ 

“That is me,” he observed. “I am the company at present, but I 
have the names of several noble lords and others, whom I shall put 
down as our committee, as they are either dead or outlawed, so not 
likely to interfere. The public don't inquire much, provided they see 
some high-sounding names at the head of a paper. Our capital is not 
quite as large as it appears here—one million—in fact, it is not quite 
enough to pay for the printing of this sheet; but I shall get credit for 
that, and shall soon find, if the bait takes as I think it will, plenty of 
guineas coming in. This is my plan.—We will agitate, agitate, agitate ; 
and we will then advertise in all the papers, that we will, for the small 
sum of one guinea, convey people to the very top of the gold mountain. 
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We will then explain that we propose to have a grand lottery, and that 
the fortunate drawers of prizes shall have, if they wish it, ‘a passage, 
without any further expense, to the happy regions of their hopes. We 
will state that each passage is worth thirty pounds, and as soon as 3,000 
people have each subscribed their guinea, we will have lots drawn, with 
100 passages as prizes. 

“If we can get off one or two ships, there will be no lack of subscribers 
while we keep up the agitation ; and when that cock will no longer crow, 


and people begin to find out that they have about as much chance of 


getting hold of the gold as they have of growing richer by the mimes in 
Cornwall, they will be ashamed of showing what fools they have been, 
and will quietly let us walk off with the remainder of the capital, which, 
if lam not mistaken in the gullibility of our countrymen will afford us 
pretty pickings.” 

I could not but admire Mr. Boozleum’s plan, for I saw that great results 
might arrive from it, and I told him so. It was novel, it was bold, it 
was worthy of a great man. He was sensibly touched by my compli- 
ments. 

“ Yes, captain,” he observed, “ you are right—the Boozleums are sharp 
fellows; but if there were no flats in the world, how, in the name of 
conscience could they live ? Thank goodness! the flats are numerous. 
Then you really do approve of my plan ?” 

“TI do, I do,” I replied. “It is noble, it is magnificent, it is glorious. 
I shall be proud to aid you in it.” 

Such was the commencement of my friendship with Mr. Bam Boozleum. 
It continued for a considerable time, though it came to an end at last. 
We immediately set to work on our undertaking. I put down ten 
pounds, and my friend Bam promised to put down twenty, but he never 
did, and the owners of the Diddleuws, who had before entered into his 
views, supplied us with further funds, on condition that they were in no 
way to appear as parties to the transaction. They were to have a good 
freight for their ship, and a little consideration besides ; we were to enjoy 
the honour and glory, and the remainder of the profits. This latter — 
was afterwards again divided —Bam got the profits, and I got the honour 
and glory, I suppose—at least I got nothing else—but I was perfectly 
satistied, for I had thus the opportunity of visiting numerous interesting 
regions which I should never otherwise have seen. 

Well, we got a first-rate committee together, at least on paper, and 
issued our prospectuses ; besides which, Bam set several clever penny-a- 
liners to work to write pamphlets, describing in glowing terms the 
wonderful gold mountain of California. He told each of them the style 
in which they were to write. Some were to be disinterested, others were 
to acknowledge themselves interested; some were to be personal adven- 
tures, others mere collections from previous writers ; some were to write in 
dispraise of the golden mountain, or to disbelieve its existence altogether, 
merely to draw forth replies from the rest. We had no expense ir. 
bringing out these works, for the publishers eagerly bought them as 
soon as they were offered. They know well enou h that there is the 
largest demand for the food fools are fed on. ‘The project took even 
beyond Bam's most sanguine expectations, and he was a man who knew 
the world well. ‘Thousands flocked in for shares. We might have filled 
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twenty ships in a week; but that was not what Bam wanted. Every 
ship which really sailed took so much away from my respected friend’s 
anticipated profits. 

Among other expedients to make the subject known, Bam issued notices 
that he would deliver a course of lectures on the facility of acquiring 
fortunes among the gold mountains of California. Each evening his 
lecture-room was crowded to excess, with spendthrifts and ruined vagra- 
bonds, who sat with eyes open and mouths agape listening to his won- 
derful tales ; and besides them there were a number of idle rascals, whose 
chief idea was the thought of the pleasure of enjoying a large fortune, 
without having any trouble in working for it. Bam spoke eloquently 
and enthusiastically on the subject. He painted the delights of the 
voyage, the bright skies, the calm seas, the balmy breezes, the beautiful 
scenery, the rich soil, and the stores of wealth, under the ground and above 
the ground, to be had by merely stooping to pick it up—the prodigious 
fortunes which must inevitably be made by every one who had the wisdom 
to try the experiment. In fact, Bam was a perfect orator, and those 
who came doubting, went away fully impressed that he was the golden 
genius of the age. At last the Diddleus was ready for sea. We fitted 
up the main-deck with berths for the fortunate winners in the lottery, 
and took on board a supply of salt provisions to last them for a voyage 
of six or seven months. We were not very particular as to the quality, 
but horse flesh is wholesome, as it gives good employment to the jaws, 
which is a decided advantage when people have nothing else to do but to 
at. We had also what we called a dietary scale, which meant that our 
passengers should have so many pounds of the various things named as 
long as they lasted. Bam arranged it all beautifully, he told me. I 
need not further describe how the ship was fitted out, or what a talented 
young gent we had as a surgeon. Bam found him also. He was a 
nephew of his, and had been a druggist’s errand boy. 

The day for sailing having been fixed and altered half a dozen times, 
the gold tinders assembled on board. We had arum set of fellows, I 
van tell you. There wasn’t a man among them who did not expect to 
be a duke, at least, when he got back! They had tools enough with 
them almost to fill the ship—spades and pickaxes, and tin pots to wash 
the gold they were to find. It showed that they were in earnest. Bam 
came to see us off. It was very affectionate in him. He did not con- 
template going himself. I asked him for an advance on my share of the 
profits of our speculation. He answered that the Grand Auriferous 
Company could not agree to my wish, but that I should certainly have 
it on my return. We parted—he melted inte tears. It was very 
pathetic, I can tell you. So it ought to have been, for it was the last 
time we met. My share I never saw, for when I came back the Grand 
Auriferous Company had—however, I wont anticipate. A good many 
other persons had engaged their passages in the cabin and other parts of 
the ship, and had paid their money, amounting to various sums, from 
twenty to sixty pounds each. Besides, they had sent their heavy luggage 
and provisions on board; but somebody assured them (a cousin of Bam’s, 
I believe, though it was never discovered) that the ship would not sail 
till some time after the last day fixed on, and, consequently, as they did 
not appear we went without them. I dare say that they were not much 
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pleased, but it was fortunate for us, as we should not have known where 
to have stowed them; their provisions and clothes we also found very 
useful. We sent word home that we had eaten the provisions to prevent 
their spoiling, and that the rats had eaten the clothes, which was true, 
some time afterwards, when they wore out. This mattered little, how- 
ever, for they all followed in another ship, which, being perfectly rotten, 
was never again heard of. Bam secretly pocketed the passage. money, 
which they had forfeited; but he generously offered to return it, as soon 
as I came back, the public being under the impression that I had carried 
it away, I suppose. 

One fine morning, just before daybreak, we dropped down the river, 
and, with a fair breeze, made sail for California. While we had smocth 
water my passengers were in high feather, and vowed that there was 
nothing like a life at sea for men of spirit. It was amusing to see them 
strutting about the deck with their hands in their pockets, talking of the 
gold they were to find and the wonderful things they were to do. They 
were dressed im all sorts of costumes, shooting-coats of all shapes, 
colours, and materials, round jackets, monkey-jackets, and dressing-gowns 
of every conceivable pattern. Some of the most determined had put on 
miners’ dresses, and used to practice gold-washing with their tin-pans upon 
deck. The show of head-coverings was amusing. There was scarcely a 
hat or cap invented for the last fifty years which was not to be seen, but 
the red caps of the republicans were most in vogue, and some who had 
lost their hats as well as their brains, wore cotton pocket-handkerchiefs 
tied under their chins. : 

We had scarcely got clear of the chops of the Channel, when a good 
stiff breeze sprung up from the westward—although we could lay our 
course—and you should have seen what a change took place among my 
heroes. In a jiffy they all rushed below, when they turned into their 
berths, and such moaning and groaning I never before heard in the 
course of my days. Many a one wished himself back at his counter or 
ledger, or walking Bond Street, or shooting rabbits, or doing nothing. 

For two weeks or more the crew had the deck to themselves. When 
fine weather returned, the passengers again crept out of their dens, 
looking amusingly woebegone and miserable. Now was the time to 
produce the salt horseflesh and other similar delicacies. They were either 
too hungry to find it out or too sick to complain, and when at last some 
found fault, we assured them that it was the tenderest meat they had 
ever put into their mouths, but that they found it tough because their 
jaws were out of practice. My mate was a capital fellow—Tom Benbow 
by name—he stood about seven feet in his socks, had a fist as big as his 
head, and a voice as loud as a bull’s, so that he assisted me well in keep- 
ing the people in order ;—and they were not a little inclined to be 
mutinous, let me tell you. However, they quarrelled generally among 
themselves, entirely about the gold they were to find and what they would 
do when they got it. This prevented their mutinies from growing to 
anything serious, ; indeed, they were rather amusing than otherwise, and 
served to diversify the voyage. We certainly had a number of odd 
fellows on board, and some of them, I had reason to suppose, had taken 
other names for the trip. I cannot now remember one-half of them. 

One Hercules Heavysides had invented a flying machine, and had lost 
all his fortune in making models, whielf would not answer—at least no 
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one could fly with them. He now intended to spend all the gold he 
could collect in bringing his invention to perfection. A great chum 
of Hercules’s was a Mr. Joe Hobson, a great speculator, who, after aiding 
in ruining many thousands in England, got ruined himself at last. Bubble 
projectors were numerous, which was curious, as their trade flourishes 
well at home. Among others, we had two Irish agitators, and they gave 
me more trouble than any one else, for, if not fighting and disputing with 
each other, they were sure to be quarrelling with the rest of the passen- 
gers. One was called O’Gormon, the other O’Toole—regular broths of 
boys. ‘heir great delight, when not fighting, was in abusing the Saxon 
blood suckers, which was the name they gave to the English government 
for not employing men of their genius and patriotism in administering to 
the affairs of their country. 

There were also two great English agitators, Messrs. Dull and 
Cobble, who, once having made a lucky hit, had set up as patriotic repub- 
licans and abusers of all entitled to the name of gentlemen; but at length, 
the public finding out the intensity of their humbug, had neglected to 
supply them with further funds, and they consequently had been com- 
pelled to seek their fortunes in the promised El Dorado. We had also a 
wonderful German mesmerist, who had for long enjoyed great celebrity. 
He was, however, discovered one day drugging a lady patient, and play- 
ing a variety of other similar harmless tricks, when it was at last 
found out that he was a gross impostor, which, if people would but em- 
ploy the common sense given to them by heaven, would have been known 
long before, and he was now like a fox from a chicken-yard, by universal 
consent kicked out of society, and obliged to hide himself on board the 
Diddleus. 

I have been describing the sharps, at least those who considered 
themselves sharp. The flats were much more numerous and less amusing. 
In fact we had a complete world afloat. The two I liked the best, how- 
ever, decidedly were my friends Dull and Cobble. They were so frank 
and open about their knavery. Both talked well, but Cobble beat Dull 
hollow. Dull wore a broad-brimmed hat, and snuffed through his nose, 
but Cobble disdained to cover his skull with anything but the red cap of 
liberty, and would talk about freedom, and abuse the lords and all members 
of club-houses by the hour together. One day when we were near the 
line, they were both walking the deck with me. 

** How nicely we did them, Dull,” observed Cobble. 

“Thou did'st friend, for thou gottest many thousands of pounds for 
thy share, while I got nothing,’ answered Dull. 

“You got what you aimed at,” said Cobble; “ you struck a blow at 
the aristocracy and landed proprietors of England, which made them 
quail. Had they not united together to uphold, not only their order, 
but the nobility, refinement, all generous and chivalric sentiments, had 
they aot thrown aside their old prejudices and jealousies, and endeavoured 
with: heart and soul to ameliorate the condition of the poorer classes, of 
those committed by heaven to their care, as the true and proper rulers of 
the land, I tell you Dull, we should have conquered, we should have 
trampled them under foot, we should have ground them in the dust, as 
our hearts, hating them with envious hatred, burned to do: we with our 
legions of pale, hungry, ignorant manufacturers, would have passed over 


the land like a flight of locusts, destroying all in our way. Our plans 
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were well formed, well considered, and matured, all we wanted was time ; 
and believing that the landed proprietors of England were a set of igno- 
rant louts and loobies, we had no idea that they would have taken warning 
in time. Our great aim was to get the army and navy reduced, and then 
to make the colonies revolt. While the best portion of the army was sent 
out to quell the insurgents, we proposed to work up a disturbance, to over- 
whelm the nobility and gentry, whom we so cordially hate, and perhaps 
to establish a republic. I speak the truth, do I not, Dull ?” 

“Thou dost,” answered his friend; “ I hate and thou hatest every thing 
that prevents us buying cheap. I am, too, aman of peace, and hate men 
of war, and the implements of war.” 

“So do I; besides, what is the use of soldiers and sailors when, from 
henceforth all wars are to cease. Commerce and universal enlightenment 
will put an end to all appeal to arms,” 

** Dost thou believe this ?” asked his friend. 

“‘ Why, as to that I don’t know. It served as an excuse for decreasing 
the military force of the country. Suppose | was wrong. What 
matters it to us, as cosmopolite, who rules England? One man is as 
good as another man, and one nation as another nation. Besides, at all 
events, the proud club-going, black-balling, red-coated aristocracy of 
England would have been dished. What you and I, and a few other 
friends wanted to gain was mob popularity, and at every cost to mount 
into our tyrants’ places, upon our tyrants’ shoulders, but the mob of Eng- 
land are too dull and stupid to be moved. We shall now see what the 
free and enlightened citizens of the United States will say to us.” 

Such was the style of language in which the two friends used to con- 
verse, and I found it very edifying, I can assure you. 

Well, we sailed on for a few days longer, till we were actually crossing 
the line. As you may suppose, none of the passengers had ever before 
been across, and were consequently looking out for a visit from old daddy 
Neptune. Some of the seamen had got tubs on deck, and were preparing 
to rig themselves up in the usual toggery, when what should we see but a 
strange commotion in the water ahead of us, and as we got to within 
about a hundred yards of the spot, there appeared, sitting in a very com- 
fortable-looking arm-chair, a fierce old fellow dressed in dark green robes, 
with a long white beard, and a crown on his head. In his right hand he 
earried something like a three-toothed pitch-fork and in the other a 
speaking trumpet. He was drawn along the water, by a team of rum- 
looking fish, with big heads, and cock-up tails, and accompanied by a 
whole host of the oddest looking monsters you ever saw in your life, who 
kept frisking, and whisking, and whirling, and twirling round him, but evi- 
dently still held him in great respect. The oldest sailor on board was 
astonished and you may be sure the landsmen were, for they could not 
make it out at all. They were nearly frightened out of their wits when 
he sung out, through his speaking trumpet, in a voice that sounded like 
thunder, “ Heave too, you scoundrels, or I'll sink you.” You may be 
pretty certain that we did not disobey the order. He was alongside in a 
moment, and we had the side ropes ready and the side manned to receive 
him. He hauled himself on deck as if he was accustomed to boarding 
ships, but he did not even give me a salute as captain, and I saw by the 
cut of his jib, that he was in a great rage. He soon let us know the 
reason, 

“Here,” he said, “you Jonathan Sdhnston, how is it you dared to 
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take on board the Diddleus, two such snivelling, false-hearted, traitorous, 
lying, slanderous vagabonds, as those fellows, Dull and Cobble. 

ring them here—bring them before me, I say, crop and heels. As they 
have ventured into my territories, after abusing and slandering my brave 
sons of the ocean, they must take the consequences. Come, bear a hand 
with it—send them aft here—be smart, my lads.” 

We had some little difficulty in finding Dull and Cobble, for. 
conscience-struck, they had sneaked off to their berths, and there they 
lay trembling as if their bones would part company. At last we routed 
them out and brought them on deck, where they stood cowed and 
abashed before him. 

“ And so,” said Neptune, shaking his trident at them, “ you are two 
pretty fellows, I don't think; but you, Cobble, are the worst. And so. 
you mealy-mouthed scoundrel you, you have been daring to villify my 
brave sons of the ocean, have you? You thought they had no friend at 
court, no one to look after their interests, and so you ventured to abuse 
them to the foolish rabble who listen to false-tongued brawlers like 
yourself. Because they are noble, generous, and brave—because they 
are ready to sacrifice their lives, to tear themselves from their wives and 
all they love best, to wander over the stormy ocean, to undergo famine, 
wounds, and shipwreck, for the good of their country—because they 
delight in doing kind actions, in sharing their last shilling with a friend, 
in doing good to their enemies—because they scorn fraud and deceit, 
meanness and humbug—because they are religious, true and loyal men 
—because they worship God and honour the queen—because they are 
as unlike you as light from darkness, you hate them, Cobble. You 
would destroy that noble fleet, whose flag has waved for centuries in 
triumph over the ocean ; that fleet, the true bulwark of the liberties of 
the world. It has never done any good, you say ? Oh, Cobble, Cobble! 
miserable, drivelling Cobble! ‘That fleet, I tell you, has saved Great 
Britain from destruction. It has prevented the horrors of war from 
being known on that sea-girt isle; it has saved the wives and daughters 
of her children from being witnesses of all the scenes of bloodshed and 
misery to which those of every other country in the world have been 
exposed. Had it not been for that fleet, a Frenchman would have been 
King of England, there would have been no free trade, no liberty for 
centuries ; you, Cobble and Dull, would have been tending spinning- 
jennies, and Frenchmen would have been the masters of your manufac- 
tories. And let me tell your countrymen that, from the day they de- 
crease the efficiency of their noble fleet, from that day will commence 
the downfall of England. But I might as well talk to a deaf adder as 
to such rascals as you. You have done all the harm you could, and I 
shall take the will for the deed. Seize up Cobble and Dull, and give 
them nine dozen; shave them well, then tar and feather them, and run 
them up to the mast-head.” 

You never saw fellows in such a fright as were my two friends. Down 
they went on their marrow-bones and cried for mercy, but Neptune 
shook his head with an awful shake, and asked them, in a voice of 
thunder, how they could have the impudence to expect it ! 

_“ That is always the way with you mean-spirited, cowardly rascals. 
You villify and abuse with lying slanders those above you,—you invite 
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the ignorant mob to attack and destroy them,—you play at treason in 
noon-day, and then, when you are caught and knocked over, you think 
that honest men are such noodles that they will let you off scot-free. 
You may bamboozle those who rule on shore, but, let me tell you, I've 
been too long king of the ocean to be caught by chaff. Tar and feather 
them, my boys. ‘Tar away,—lay it on thick.” 

On this the seamen rushed aft with alacrity, for they had no more love 
for the two friends than had Neptune himself, and seizing them before 
they could escape, stripped them in a moment, and paid every inch of 
their bodies with a thick coat of tar, and then stuck them over so thick 
with feathers, that they looked for all the world like two peacocks. My 
eyes, how the sailors and passengers roared with laughter, and even old 
daddy Neptune himself had to hold his sides at the fun. While this 
operation was going forward, the king happened to eatch sight of a 
fellow who had got up the rigging just to look over the heads of those 
who had crowded round. There he sat grinning, exactly as one sees a big 
baboon among the trees when he’s meditating throwing stones on the 
heads of a party of travellers encamped beneath, and does not think they 
see him. He was a cantankerous, discontented fellow, and seemed very 
thick with Dull and Cobble, but I hadn't inquired his name. He 
could not escape the eye of Neptune. 

“ Hillo!—you, sir!” sung out the king, in a voice of thunder; “ come 
aft here!” 

sy jingo, how he started. I thought he’d have jumped off the rigging 
into the sea in his fright. He came sneaking aft like a dog who knows 
that he deserves a thrashing. 

“And so you are the fellow who has been aiding and abetting, and 
instigating all sorts of treason and disloyalty—are you?” exclaimed 
the monarch of the ocean. ‘“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
—that you ought; for you ought to know better. What do you 
think will come out of all your plans and your plots, eh? You're 
very shallow, if you think good will come to you or to any one else. 
I tell you, you’re raising a breeze, which neither you, nor any one with 
fifty times your wit, can quell. I pity you, for 1 once thought better 
things of you, when I often met you cruising on my own domain in as 
tight and beautiful a little craft as I ever wish to see. I remember one 
night, when none of your numerous pleasure-craft dare keep the sea, 
you ventured across the Channel while it was blowing big guns and small 
arms. Could not you learn wisdom in such a night as that? Foolish 
man! Did not you feel your own impotence and weakness, as you flew 
over the waves, as a feather from the wild swan’s neck flies before the 
breeze ? Could you turn aside the howling tempest ? could you stop 
the raging storm, or quell the foaming wave? Your cockle-shell floated 
safely, because you attempted no such folly. You have neglected oppor- 
tunities of learning wisdom ; and if you're not a rogue, you're a goose, 
and must wear geese’s feathers. To the tar-bucket with him!” 

The king had not twice to give the order, and in a few minutes the 
culprit was as well tarred and feathered as his friends. When this was 
done, the seamen were about to slip a running noose over the necks of 
the three friends, which would soon have finished them and their 
history,—but the king saw it in time. nik 
“‘ Avast there!” he sung out. “ They re not worth hanging. Pass a 
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gasket round their waists, and let them dangle like alligators in a sor- 
cerer’s den, or cats hung up as signs before pot-house doors. Hoist 
away, my lads—hoist away.” } 

The seamen did as they were bid, and the three friends were run up 
at the yard-arm in a trice. ‘There they hung, wriggling, and twisting, 
and turning in every direction, abusing each other and everybody else ; 
but neither of them seemed to consider that they richly deserved what 
they had got. 

“ And now I’ve done a pretty morning's job, and shall back to my 
palace. And remember, my lads, as there are plenty more of such chaps, 
just let them understand, if I get hold of them Pil make them leok as 
ridiculous, and feel as uncomfortable, as those which hang there. Good 
day to ye, Captain Johnston; you've got a pretty set of rogues and 
noodles on board, let me tell you. I don’t envy you or them: so, till 
we meet again.” 

Saying which, daddy Neptune slid over the side into his car, and 
accompanied by his whole court of rum fish, whisking their tails and 
blowing their shells, away he went to the nor’ard, as fast as the big sea- 
serpent could swim, to look after some other ship, I suppose. 

For a long time, we dared not lower Cobble, Dull, and their friend 
on deck, but we used to send them up food, and the tar and feathers 
kept them warm. There consequently they remained all the time we 
were at sea; but as we were compelled to put into Rio de Janeiro for 
provisions, we then released them. 

The stranger, the third of the party, did not fancy such treatment, so 
he went on shore, and, it was said, returned home to England, to make 
amends for his former doings; but, for my part, 1 don’t think he altered. 
Several others also abandoned the enterprise before we sailed, which was 
so much gain to me. Perhaps all would have followed this example, but 
they had not a sous left to pay their passage back. Several more left 
us at the Falkland Islands, where they went on shore to hunt wild cattle, 
but got tossed instead themselves by the bulls. At last we fetched almost 
round Cape Horn, when a tremendous storm arose, and knocked the ship 
about so much, that the arms and legs of nearly all the passengers 
were put out of joint. Luckily for them, it blew harder the next day, 
and shook them all back again into their places. I never saw such a 
storm in my life before. ‘The waves were as high as the Andes, and the 
wind made so much noise, that we could not hear ourselves speak for a 
week afterwards. It fortunately shifted round to the eastward, and 
carried us right into the Pacific. 

It was amusing to see how fond all the passengers became of each 
other during their fright ; how they hugged each other, and swore they 
would never quarrel again ; and, more than all, what clean breasts they 
made, and how they repented of all their sins. 

I saw, among others, Cobble and Dull sitting together under the 
weather-bulwarks, and holding on for dear life. Cobble was shaking his 
head; Dull was turning up his eyes, and drawing down the corners of 


his mouth. In the intervals of the storm I could hear a few broken 
sentences. 


“We are miserable sinners,” said Dull. 
“‘ Humbugs,” said Cobble. 
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«Thou would’st have been President of the Republic—verily, a second 
Cromweil,” said Dull. . 

“Twas within an ace of being so, and you would have been my 
minister, had we not been fools,” said Cobble. “ But we made 
mistakes.” 

«“ We did,” said Dull, “ we ruined the West Indies.” 

“ We sowed dissatisfaction among the colonies,” said Cobble. 

“We tried to tear them from the Mother Country,” said Dull. 

“ We endeavoured to disband the army that we ourselves might con- 

uer by force of arms,” said Cobble. : 

“We tried to destroy the navy because we longed to see England the 
land of slaves,”’ said Dull. 

‘“‘We are precious humbugs, humbugs, humbugs !” sung out both in 
chorus. 

We ran down the coast of South America without touching at any 
lace, and at last, after a voyage of six months from England, we caught 
sight of the high white cliffs of Cape Reyes, at the mouth of the Gulf 
of San Francisco, to which we were bound. We ran up the Gulf some 
way, and dropped our anchor in a harbour on the northern shore. You 
never saw such a change in a short time among people as my passengers 
presented as they turned out rigged in their best toggery, ready to go on 
shore. Most of them had their spy-glasses out looking for the cities 
paved with gold and with golden roofs, which they expected to see, while 
all were eagerly spying for the golden mountain mentioned in our pro- 
spectus. | was thus placed in rather a delicate position. It would never 
have done for me to acknowledge that there was no gold mountain, and 
it was equally difficult for me to say where it was. However, all hands, 
after some delay, got on shore, and as there were no houses they were 
obliged to make themselves comfortable as they best could under tents, 
huts made of boughs or stones, and in holes in the rocks. It was not a 
very pleasant-looking place; there was plenty of sand anda good deal 
of rock, but only a few bushes and low trees, and not an inch of ground 
to grow a blade of corn or to feed a cow; but they did not come to be 
farmers, they had come to find gold, and gold was more likely to be 
found among: rocks and sand than on the richest black mould. We landed 
what remained of our provisions, but the people were on very short com- 
mons, and I believe there was not one among them who did not feel that 
he had made a great fool of himself. } 

Notwithstanding the disappointment of my friends, I felt an inward 
conviction that I was to be the discoverer of the unknown gold mountain, 
and accordingly I prepared for an expedition in search of it. — However, 
by some chance my intention got wind, and every one determined to set 
off with me. Indeed, the mania spread even among the crew of the 
Diddleus, and an old black cook, with two wooden legs, who couldn't 
walk beyond his caboose, was the only man left to take care of the ship. 
Every man having packed as much provision on his back as he could 
carry, away we went. How we did walk, up hill and down dale, along 
valleys and through sands, across streams and over rough rocks, till our 
shoes were worn off our feet. As soon as it was dark we used to lie down 
aud go to sleep, with the softest rock we could find for a pillow, and as 
soon as it was light off we were again,» How we toiled and laboured, 


how our limbs ached, how our stomac}!s grumbled for want of food, but 
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what did that matter to men who were in search of the mountain of 
gold? 

Two or three of our party, who were very knowing, stopped at what 
they thought would prove a mine of gold, and they were so jealous lest 
any one else should attempt to share their wealth, that they let the rest 
pass on, pretending to be very tired. Had they shown it to any of us 
they would have discovered that it was merely a bed of mica, and that 
many of us had observed it. ‘They never joined us, and were probably 
starved. We lost a few more by an attack of the Indians, who, seeing a 
small number together, surrounded them and cut them off. As people 
cannot, unfortunately, live without food, and we had a very small quantity, 
we lost several more of our men for want of it. But this the survivors did 
not mind, as there would be thus, you see, more gold for those who suc- 
ceeded in finding the mountain. 

It was hard work, and we each of us wished for the wings Hercules 
Heavysides said he had invented. He had still kept up, and when he 
heard what we wanted, he assured us that he would make them without 
the slightest difficulty, if he had but the materials. Old Joe Hobson 
suffered most. He was very fat and puffy, and it was painful to hear him, 
but he would keep up, as he wanted to propose forming a railroad up to 
the mountain, as soon as he could find it, to convey the gold down to San 
Francisco. My two Irish friends, O’Gormon and O’Toole, also persevered, 
as did Cobble and Dull, but the mesmeriser soon knocked up, and if he 
had not persuaded Hercules Heavysides to carry him he would have been 
left behind. When we had travelled for about two hundred miles in the 
unpleasant way I have been describing, we found ourselves in one of the 
wildest and most savage scenes in nature, surrounded by lofty rugged 
mountains of black stone, without a shrub or a blade of grass. Our 
hearts beat high, for we were certain that we must now be in the gold 
region itself; nor were we mistaken, for we had not proceeded half a mile 
through it when I beheld, for I was leading, a waterfall which came down 
the sides of a mountain before me. I thought it glittered in a strange 
way, and as I got near it, I saw, to my astonishment, that it was quite 
yellow with gold. It was, in fact, a stream of golden water. It came 
out of a jet black rock and fell into a pool, the edges of which were fringed 
with a cake of gold, like a horse-pond with ice after a frosty night in 
October. I sung out in amazement, and on hearing my cry all the party 
rushed forward, among the foremost of whom was old Joe Hobson, when, 
in his eagerness, his foot slipping, he fell headforemost in. Had I not 
caught him by the heel he would have been drowned, and let me tell you 
I had some difficulty in hauling him out again. Now will you believe it, 
though he was not a minute under the water, he was regularly crusted 
with gold as if he had been painted. He looked for all the world like a 
gingerbread king sold at a fair. Werubbed and scrubbed and did all we 
could to get him clean, but the gold stuck fast, and there he was, a regular 
golden man. He certainly was a funny figure, and, miserable as we were, 
we could not help laughing at him. 

Some made up their minds to stop here and collect the gold from the 
fountain, but I resolved still to pursue my search for the mountain, and 
most of the people were ready to follow me. The party who remained 
immediately set to work scraping up the gold edges from the pond, and 
in a little time had collected large heaps of the precious metal, but the more 
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ambitious ones, who had made up their minds to be content with nothing 
less than a slice of the golden mountain itself, looked on contemptuously 
at their labours. They certainly did work very hard baling out the 
water with their tin pannikins, and it was amusing to see the ginger- 
bread king puffing and blowing as he laboured at his work. 

Well, we proceeded on our way towards the north-east, and at night 
encamped in a valley which opened up to the north. We had lighted 
our fires, and were cooking our suppers, which you may suppose were 
not very sumptuous, when we heard a voice calling to us, as if the 
speaker was very much out of breath, and presently who should appear 
but our friend Joe. In answer to our questions as to what had brought 
him after us, he told us that while he and his party were all hard at 
work, on a sudden the golden fountain had stopped, and the pond had 
dried up, and instead of it smoke and flames had burst forth, with a 
horrid stench of sulphur. Some of the people had died of fright ; 
others had packed up what gold they could carry and had gone back to 
San Francisco; but as they had no provisions there was little chance of 
their reaching it, while he, who had managed to secrete a few biscuits 
and salt junk, had set off in search of us. I cannot say that we 
passed a comfortable evening, but we whiled away the time by talk- 
ing of our anticipated success. We little thought how near we were 
to it. On the following morning I turned out before day-break, 
and had climbed a hill, to look round to select the course for our day’s 
journey, when, as the sun arose, I observed not half a mile off a lofty 
mountain, on whose summit its rays fell with dazzling splendour. [ 
looked again ; I rubbed my eyes; I thought they must have deceived 
me, yet there could be no doubt about it. The whole mountain was a 
mass of pure gold. All our glittering dreams were realised. There 
before me lay the long-sought golden mountain. All our toils and 
troubles were at an end—the goal of our desires was reached. I rushed 
down the hill—in my joy I embraced every one I met: Joe Hobson, 
Dull, O’Toole, Heavysides, O’Gormon and Cobble—all came in for 
marks of my affection, though in my heart I despised them all. None of 
them had had their breakfasts; but no sooner did I communicate the cause 
of my raptures, than without taking a morsel, they all set off as hard as 
they could pelt, in the direction I indicated. It would not have done for 
me, the real discoverer, to be left behind, so I ran on ahead of them. 
Very much out of breath we arrived at the base of the mountain I had 
observed. Our hopes were realised. Before us, on a foundation of 
black rock, some fifty feet above our heads, arose a glittering cone of 
bright gold. One difficulty still remained—the how to reach it. We 
had no ladders or ropes, and the base was too slippery to climb. We 
were all silent. O’Toole was the first to speak— 

“ By St. Patrick,” he exclaimed, “I should not wonder but what it 
was after all like our friend Joe, there, only gilt.” 

You should have heard the groan which escaped from the bosoms of 
all present at this dreadful suggestion. Then you should have seen the 
desperate rush they all made simultaneously to get up the mountain, 
How desperately they leaped up only to slide down again the faster. 
They just put one in mind of rats trying to get out of abasin. — 

I believe that they would have been leapjng on to this day, if I had 
not suggested that they might possibly” get up by standing on each 
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other’s shoulders. The idea seemed to please them, but unfortunately 
every one of them wanted to be the top man. There was, consequently, 
a desperate fight about it; and they would never have settled the subject, 
had | not pulled out a brace of pistols, and swore that I would shoot the 
first who disobeyed me. A change instantly took place, and Cobble 
and Dull, and even O’Toole and O’Gormon, became meek as lambs. 

I now counted my men, and calculating that if I made a pyramid, 
one, at all events, would be able to reach the ledge at the top of the 
black rock. I placed them all flat against it. All I could do, however, 
I could not prevent Cobble and Dull from climbing over the shoulders 
of the rest; and O’Toole and O’Gormon were so restive, that they as 
nearly as possible kicked down the whole body, after I had, with infinite 
pains, made them get into their places. I then, with a pistol in my 
teeth, climbed up over their backs, and, to my great satisfaction, stood 
on the ledge, actually touching the golden mountain. I then drew up 
the two men directly below me, and they, fastening their handkerchiefs 
together, lifted up the next three, and so on, until the whole party, with 
pickaxes and spades stood on the ledge. 

With what eager looks they examined the mountain, and then seizing 
their tools, they commenced, with one accord, hewing and hacking away 
at the base. ‘They were soon convinced that it was real gold, as with 
little trouble they cut out huge solid masses, which rolled down the 
rock out of their reach. You would have supposed, by their eagerness, 
that they were working for life and death ; and this went on till late in 
the day, when, as they had had no breakfast, they began to feel very 
hungry. It was now discovered that they had very few provisions left, 
scarcely enough for two days more. 

Now, although each man might have dug out enough gold to make 
his fortune in that time, yet they would thus have no means of getting 
away with it. After they had taken dinner, they set to work again, and 
toiled on, till night compelled them to desist. 

As self-preservation is the first law of nature, as soon as I found that 
they were all asleep I got up, and collecting their provisions, I slid down 
the side of the mountain, and carried them off to a considerable distance, 
where I stowed them carefully away. You see there was barely suff- 
cient to save the life of one man, so that it would have done them no 
real good, and they were too busily employed in digging gold to care 
much about it. I also had no intention of going up the mountain, for 
more gold than I could carry had rolled down to the bottom, just handy 
forme. I, however, felt a curiesity to see what would happen when, 
in the morning, they found that they had no provisions remaining ; so 
Iclimbed up a neighbouring hill, where seating myself behind a rock, I 
watched their proceedings. Before the sun rose they all got up, but 
their eagerness to collect gold, had taken away their appetites ; for 
the first thing they did was to seize their pickaxes, and to work away 
as before. 

This lasted for some hours, and at length, when they got hungry, and 
found that they had nothing to eat, it was frightful to see their rage and 
despair. _They, of course, accused each other of stealing the food, and 
after recriminating for some time, they came to blows. ‘They struck out 
indiscriminately with their pickaxes and spades, and a good many got 
knocked over, and their carcases fell into the valley below. The friends 
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GOLD MOUNTAIN OF CALIFORNIA. 217 
I have mentioned, however, managed always to keep their own heads out 

of mischief, though ready enough to lead others into it. They would 

every one of them have been killed, probably, had not a ceo of 

American trappers been attracted to the spot by the strange shouts and 

cries heard in those solitary wilds. They had been very successful in the 

chase, and were returning to the coast with a large supply of game. 

Their leader was an old man, numbering nearly a hundred years of life. 

A knowing old cove he was, too. When he saw what was happening, he 

looked up with a smile of contempt. 

“So they’ve found it at last, have they?” he exclaimed; “ well, I 
knowed of that mountain fifty years ago, but what would have been the 
use of telling people. It wouldn’t have made anybody the richer, or the 
better, or the happier, or the wiser, and would only have spoilt our hunt- 
ing-grounds. Well, the worst has come, and there they are, and pretty 
idiots they look, too. What good will it do them, I should like to know? 
Howsomdever, they are human critturs and we musn't let them starve in 
these wilds.” 

Saying this, he and his followers, each loaded with venison and other 
game, went to the foot of the mountain. Cobble was the first to catch 
sight of them. 

“My good friends,” he sung out in an insinuating tone, “you are 
welcome, thrice welcome, for we are starving. Oh, send us some food.” 

“I calculate you are,” said the trapper, “ but what will ye give, friend, 
for a haunch of venison ?” 

“ Give, oh, I'll give you fifty pounds,” answered Cobble. 

“ Fifty pounds!” said the trapper, ‘that sounds like a tarnation sum 
of money ; but just look at this lump of gold here—its worth a thousand 
pounds in the eastern states, and I can get it here for the trouble of 
stooping for it, so you see, friend, your fifty pounds ain’t worth a half- 
cent.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said Cobble, ‘* but, hard-hearted men, you 
don’t mean to say that you intend to leave us up here to starve, while 
you walk away with all that venison.” 

“I don’t say what I shall do,” said the trapper, “but I calculate you’re 
in a fix, and can't help yourselves. I’m not hard-hearted though, and 
I don’t mean to starve you—I'll tell you what I'll do. While you re- 
mains up there and works, I'll bring you food enough at all events to 
keep soul in body. If you comes down, or attempts to come down, then 
I'll leave you to starve. You've gained a day’s wages to-day, so send 
down your rope and haul up this venison—I, and my followers, will carry 
off the gold you have knocked off the mountain.” 

As Cobble and his party had no help for it they were obliged to 
do as they were told, and glad enough they were to get the food on 
any terms. Well, the knowing old trapper carried off the gold 
which my friends had dug up with so much trouble, and the next 
day he came again with some more venison, and sent it up to them 
as before. You see he was afraid of giving them too much lest they 
should grow idle and gain in one day food enough for two. He was 
up to a trick or two, and knew the value of cheap labour. In the 
mean time he had sent off some of his people to bring up some mules 
to the spot, and when they arrived he vowed that if Cobble and his party 
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did not send down gold enough to load them every day, not a mouthful 
of venison should they have at any price. Cobble and the rest did 
not like it, but they were forced to submit. I at once saw how 
things were going, and that I should gain nothing by staying ; so I 
packed up my provisions and prepared to return to San Francisco. When 
I last looked at the golden mountain, it appeared to me that they had so 
much undermined one side of it, that there was every chance of its 
toppling down on their heads and crushing them. 

I had a long and tedious journey back, but as I got into an inhabited 
part of the country, I had food and lodging on the way. I found that 
nobody had ever heard of the golden mountain, and would not believe in 
its existence. I made every inquiry for the old trapper, and his mules 
laden with gold, but could hear nothing of him; and when, at length, I 
reached San Francisco, no one there had ever seen him. I, therefore, 
concluded that he had gone to the back States by some route known onl 
to himself and his followers. Well, at last, I got on board the Diddleus, 
when I found the wooden-legged black cook at his post. Poor fellow, he 
was overjoyed to see me, and hugged me till he almost squeezed the 
breath out of my body, for we two, out of all the passengers and crew, 
were the only people remaining. Those we had left on the way never 
got back. I was equally unsuccessful as I had been on the road, in making 
people in San Francisco believe my account and to this day they little 
think of the boundless wealth in their neighbourhood. 

I had some difficulty in collecting a crew, but after many delays, I at 
length sailed on my homeward voyage. What befell me on my way, I 
will tell you another evening.* 





PYROTECHNICS, VERSUS ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “BATTLE CROsS.” 


A Pusuic Meeting of Pyrotechnics took place the other evening at 
the “ Fire Works’ Manufactory,” in the Vauxhall-road, for the purpose of 
getting up a society for the suppression of the Electric Telegraphs. 

‘The Very Reverend Archdeacon Roman Candle, with the usual urbanity 
which characterises that distinguished gentleman, kindly presided on the 
occasion. No time was lost in commencing business. 

A young fellow, who gave in his name as Gun Cotton, first ad- 
dressed the meeting. His complexion was of a delicate, tallowy white, 
his hair flakey, and he had the appearance of being “ used-up,” as Charles 
Matthews would say. The meeting was taken by surprise at his impu- 
dence, as it considered him an intruder, and an old fellow, who wore 


* Note by Mr. Kingston.—Had my lamented friend, Jonathan, lived to the present 
(lay, he would have enjoyed the satisfaction of having the most implicit confidence 
placed in his statements. It is believed by many, that the abundance of gold dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of the Sacramento is the result of the persevering 
labours of poor Cobble and his party; the lumps of the precious metal being washed 
down by some stream which has lately sprung forth from the golden mountain. 
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checked breeches, sat on a side-bench, and fidgetted about on his seat, 
nick-named {Salt-Petre, probably from his sour look, shouted out,— 
“Order !” in a stentorian voice. 

This threw a damp on Gun Cotton. He complained “ that he was 
put out before he had hardly begun ; he considered Electric Telegraphs 
dangerous innovations; he shuddered at the idea of conveying Thought 
over hills and mountains; he was afraid every body was getting above 
their level ; it was horrifying to think of making our ideas dance on 
wires like French dolls; it was awful mockery compelling the very winds 
of Heaven to become common carriers, and degrading the lightning to 
the plebeian office of penny-postman: next, they would manufacture 
thunder. Who'd buy fire-works then, or gun-cotton, or gun-powder ?”— 
(cheers). ‘In his opinion it was impious and subversive of all moral and 
religious discipline.” 

Here the chairman, the Rev. Archdeacon Roman Candle, gave an 
approving nod, and looked as blue as a Mississippi alligator. 

At this instant, a comical fellow, pyrotechnically called “‘ Flower Pot,” 
got up, and, after a flourish with his arms, protested at the language of 
the last speaker :— 

“ At the idea, that a mere cotton-wick, a thread-paper, a farthing- 
rush, a creature of yesterday, a thing that owed its existence to a sport 
of chance, should in the presence of such time-honoured company, as 
‘Salt Petre’ and ‘ Father Brimstone,’ talk of ‘innovation,’ ‘ ancestry,’ 
and ‘all that!’—A fellow,” continued the speaker, “ who owed his 
parentage to a Carolina nigger and a spinning-jenny !” 

Great applause ensued at this sally, with cries of ** Tickle him, Toby !” 
from the juvenile squibs and blue lights. 

A black fellow, named Tom Charcoal, who looked something like a 
printer's devil,—he might have been a powder-monkey for aught we 
know,—after cleaning his face with the hearth-rug, and giving a jerk at 
his breeches, tucked up his sleeves, folded his arms, swung himself about, 
and said, “he had a question to put.” 

Gun Cotton appealed to the chairman, and an immense uproar was 
instantly created by fifty persons vociferating,—** Order, chair !—order, 
chair!” at the top of their voices. 

During the confusion, Gun Cotton got so heated that he suddenly 
exploded, and went off in a white smoke; what was left of him was 
mopped up. 

A young lady was next announced as desirous of addressing the 
meeting. A smart fellow, of the name of Squib, got up, and protested. 
Tom Charcoal, alias Charcoal Tom, demanded to be heard again. When 
asked on what subject, he said, “he had an amendment to move.” 

‘“What’s the young woman’s name ?” said the Reverend Archdeacon 
Roman Candle. 

“Miss Catharine Wheel,”—(great applause). 

At this instant, Squib, in the most impudent manner, asked the chair- 
man, “if he were calf enough to allow a female of that name and 
character to address the meeting? As for Miss Catharine Wheel, and 
all her family, he could knock the whole kit of them off their pms in a 
moment !” , 

Miss Kitty fired up at this. Her ppetty face instantly became all 
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colours ; blue, violet, red, orange, and purple. She threw out her arms, 
spun round and round, twirling, twining, spinning ; now springing up 
like a jet of artificial water, now reclining like a natural archway, now 
hanging over the single gentlemen's heads like a weeping willow, now 
waltzing, and pirouetting, and polkaing it, about the room. At length 
a shriek was heard; two graceless urchins, of the name of Cracker, 
had set fire to her petticoats. 

How the conflagration was got under it was impossible to decide. 
When order was restored, there appeared a tall fellow of the name of 
Sky-rocket, with a long stick in his hand, menacing the chairman, 
and calling “ question.” 

He proceeded to address the meeting amidst great interruptions. “ He 
was opposed to Electric Telegraphs. The plan of torturing the British 
language by impaling it on wires was perfectly unconstitutional. The 
idea of propelling nouns, articles, and prepositions through the air in less 
than no time, was impious. It is true, Shakespere, our British bard,” he 
exclaimed, oratorically, “has talked of teaching the young idea how to 
shoot ; but then Shakespere was but a man, and not a Sky-rocket.” 
(Cheers.) “If ideas were to shoot, why not shoot with him? In fact, 
he was disgusted with this invasion of private property, disgusted with 
public life, and if there was much more of it he should cut his stick !” 

(Bravo. Sky-rocket. ) 

At this stage of the proceedings an intense stream of light flooded the 
hall. The Pyrotechnics were dumb-foundered, clearly thrown into the 
shade. The illumination, so intense was it, appeared to extend all across 
the park, and over the river, from the Duke of York’s column. 

When the consternation had in a little degree abated, some one said, 
‘It was from the opposition shop over the way, where a mad fellow, 
called ‘ Electric Light’ was addressing the mob from the top of a pillar.” 

They consoled themselves with the idea ‘that he could not keep up 
long—that he had no stamina in him;” and sure enough, from some 
cause, at that time unexplained, after one or two revivals and a most 
brilliant coruscation, he subsided. 

Upon this an old Serpent, who had been hissing everybody, stood 
up. He said, 

“There had been a deal of chaff and nothing done. He was a friend 
to native industry. They had brought their pigs to a pretty market. 
Under the term ‘pigs’ he included ‘ pig-iron.” If they did not know 
what ‘ pig-iron’ was, they understood what iron-filings were! It had 
made them, in and out, stock and barrel ; they ought tostand by it. He 
considered the Pyrotechnic Society strictly loyal. It was true, that in 
the hands of the inexperienced stacks were occasionally burnt, and houses 
set on fire, and now and then a manufactory was blown up, and an eye 
or two put out, but what then? Was it not their own nitre and brim- 
stone that did it? Real native saltpetre, that employed the labourer, 
not adulterated French stuff; real British brimstone, not foreign slam 
tram wishey washey stuff, that wouldn’t singe the hair off the head of a 
mangy outlandish African nigger? He was for Old England. He was 
English inside and out; real gunpowder, and no mistake!” (Cheers.) 
“What was the Electric Telegraph but a foreign invention?—of the 


Jesuits, perhaps? He shouldn't wonder if it set the parish church on 
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fire. He should propose, ‘That government be requested to take the 
thing into their own hands, and put a protective duty of threepence per 
mile on every letter transmitted by the Electric Telegraph.’” (Hear, hear, 
bravo. 

A oe lady, who said she was a Star, shot up. However, she 
shot out, too, in very quick time. She was succeeded by an airy sort of 
creature, all blue cal golden, ina rainbow-coloured merino, with a bird of 
paradise on her head, stuck into a double-twilled tricolour bonnet with a 
kaleidoscope crown. She sparkled and glittered like a stray sunbeam 
caught in a jeweller’s window. 

This was Miss Jasmine Flower, throwing her arms about her, all 
glittering with rings and precious stones, and drooping her pretty eye-lids ; 
now looking quite languishingly, now darting such sparks of fire that 
they warmed the hearts of every one. She minced out, “ She was op- 
posed to Electric Telegraphs—did not know much about dectn<theniie 
they were something like gas—very bad for the complexion. Didn't 
like railways nor any thing connected with them. Thought tunnels 
great bores.” 

A Bengal Light flounced on the table, and attempted to address the 
meeting. ‘Two native Pyrotechnics rudely collared, and attempted to 
pinion him. Instantly loud shouts were heard of “No Blackies! No 
Niggers! Who carried off the gates of Somnaur ?” A most disgrace- 
ful scene ensued, which the porter of the Canterbury Union would have 
observed, had he been there, ‘ beggared all description.” 

Bengal Light appealed. ‘He had a right to be heard. He threw 
himself upon the generosity of the British Public. He was a foreigner.” 
(Great hissing ; several persons buttoning up their breeches’ pockets in a 
most offensive manner, and walking off.) 

He could get no hearing. From the first he looked sickly. He fiz- 

zed away, and after one or two snaps and bounces, dwindled down into 
a very small pale light, and at last went out altogether with a rather dis- 
agreable smell. 
: Red Light, now rose. ‘ He admired their friend Serpent. He 
agreed with him about pigs. (Cries of “Question.”) It was the 
question; though a Red Light, he was in his heart as blue as blazes. 
He had something to say about pigs. He appealed against clamour to 
the chairman. 

The chairman said, “That as far as he recollected, the question was 
Protection, Protestanism, and the purpose for which they had met there.” 
—(Cries of “ Bravo, Chair !”) 

Red Light resumed. : 

“He had something to say about pigs. He had brought a letter in 
his pocket. He thought no gentleman ought to make ee with- 
out bringing a letter to corroborate it, written either by himself or by a 
friend.” (Cheers.) 

“ He would read the letter. It spoke of the awful state of Connaught, 


and ran thus— ' 
Three Protestant pigs were hamstrung —one cow stolen, 
A child found in a ditch, quite black and swollen. 


(Great interruption ; shouts of “ Never mind the child.” “What of the 
cow?” “ Question.” “Go on.” “Cut it shert.” “Proceed.” * Off ! Off !’’) 
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« His subject was Pigs. Did not Protestantism, Protectionism, Pigs, 
and the purpose for which, as the chairman eloquently expressed it, they 
had met there, begin with a P?’ (Cheering—hisses, during which a 
brood of little crackers flew about the room, annoying everybody.) 

An old fellow named Fusee, alias Fuddle Fusee, now rose, and! de- 
nounced the last speaker as out of order, declaring “ That the question 
was not pigs but the Electric Telegraph.” Increased uproar, several 

rsons smoking and hissing. Red light protested ‘“‘ He was in order—he 
had spoken to the question—he ought not to be interrupted—he appealed 
to the good sense of the meeting ? He did not deny but that Electric 
Telegraphs was the subject; but pigs were intimately concerned by that 
invention. He would prove it. Could any one deny that pigs were 
unconnected with potatoes? and was it not notorious that the potato- 
rot was occasioned by the introduction of the Electric Telegraph into 
Ireland in 1845 ?” (Tremendous cheering, during which several hats 
and caps, we suppose the latter were percussion ones, were knocked off.) 

At this moment some malicious persons gave the “ Kentish Fire.” 

Nothing could equal the uproar and confusion. Here was a blow-up 
with a vengeance. Crack, bang, whiz, pop, crack again! It seemed 
as though the devil’s own cats were fighting. All the combustibles got 
alight ; old Fuzee burning at both ends ; every little Blue Light fizzing 
away like fun; Sky Rocket bang out of the window in no time ; Squib 
like blazes ; Red Light flaring up like any brick ; Miss Kitty Wheel in a 

retty fix, spinning like mad; petticoat, under clothes, hair, all in a 
blaze ; terrible split in the Cracker family, hitherto so united; old 
Serpent trying to bite off his own tail, smoking at both corners of his 
mouth. The roof blew up, the walls fell down, the floors were riven, 
and an immense column of smoke rose darkening the very heavens. A 
dense cloud hung over the spot for some time: at last it cleared away, 
and a beautiful light streamed across the scene. I saw, or thought I 
saw, for it was in my dream, two magnificent wands of crystal going up 
into the very heavens, all garlanded with stars. These I was told were 
the North and South Poles of the earth. A most lovely Aurora played 
around them ; and from them, bright and glittering, piercing even the 
distant darkness, innumerable lines, like wires of gold and silver, went 
out to the remotest ends of the earth. Along them seemed to sport, 
and glide, and fly, quick as thought itself, a thousand sylph-like forms. 
These I learned were the angels of Intelligence, and Truth, and Com- 
mercial Freedom. Sometimes I saw them distinctly ; at other times I 
only obtained glimpses of their twinkling feet, as they sped onwards, 
scattering from their hands and wings what appeared at first to be flakes 
of snow in the sun, purple, and red, and golden, but instantly, as they 
flew over the earth in every direction, they looked like flowers. But 
what was my astonishment when I observed them closely? They were 
letters, words, sentences! They seemed all to grow up in ridges, and 
unite, and spread out, fast, aye, faster than the eye could follow them, 
over the hills, and far away—North, South, East, West—spreading 
Peace, Intelligence, and Goodwill, all over the world ! 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Matixpa M. Hays. 
Cuarrer XXVIII. 


Tuere were still four-and-twenty hours of patience requisite after the 
rusal of this letter, for Matteus declared he would as soon cut off 
his right hand as attempt to see his highness after midnight. At break- 
fast the next morning he seemed a little more communicative than usual, 
and Consuelo thought that she could perceive that the chevalier’s imprison- 
ment had raised a feeling of bitterness in his mind against the prince, 
which was disposed to vent itself in a neglect of his habitual caution. 
But, notwithstanding this, and though she encouraged him in talking for 
upwards of an hour, she found at the end of it that her information was 
but very little advanced. Whether it was that he affected simplicity that 
he might study the thoughts and sentiments of Consuelo, or whether he 
was really ignorant on the subject of the Invisibles, and of the part his 
master took in their concerns, Consuelo found herself floating in a strange 
confusion of contradictory notions. In all matters relative to the social 
position of the prince, Matteus took refuge in the impossibility of break- 
ing the rigorous silence imposed upon him. It is true, he shrugged his 
shoulders whenever he spoke of this capricious injunction. He acknow- 
ledged that, for his part, he could not understand what necessity there 
was to wear a mask in the presence of those who had come to that pavi- 
lion at various times, and for shorter or longer periods. He must say 
that his master took most extraordinary caprices into his head at times, 
and gave himself a great deal of trouble for totally incomprehensible 
cay my, but all curiosity or indiscreet conjecture was paralysed in 
im by the fear of some terrible punishment, whose nature he did not 
attempt to explain. In fact, Consuelo learnt nothing more than this : 
that singular occurrences took place at the castle ; that the people there 
seldom slept during the night, that all the servants had seen ghosts, that 
Matteus, courageous and unprejudiced as he declared himself to be, 
had frequently, in the winter, during the absence of the prince, and when 
the castle was quite empty, encountered in the park strange figures which 
had made him tremble, who had entered there without any visible means, 
and who had gone out in thesame manner. All this did not throw much 
light upon Consuelo’s situation. She was obliged to content herself with 
waiting patiently till evening until she could send this second petition : 

“ Whatever may be the consequences to myseil I desire, earnestly and 
humbly, to appear before the tribunal of the Invisibles.” 

The day seemed to her of intolerable length; she resolved to conquer 
her impatience and uneasiness, by singing over all that she had composed 
in prison upon the sadness and the weariness of solitude ; and, as it grew 
dusk, she concluded this repetition with the sublime song of Almirena's 
in Handel’s “ Rinaldo :” 


Lascia ch’io pian Ah, let me weep 
La dura sorte,” iy crud fae, 

E ch’io sospiri Ah, let me sigh 
La liberta. For liberty! 
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Searcely had she finished this phrase when it was taken up and re- 

ted by a fine-toned violin outside the wincow, and with an expression 
to the full as mournful and profound as her own. Consuelo ran instantly 
to the casement, but she could see no one, and the strain was dying away 
in the distance. 

It struck her forcibly that those extraordinary tones and that peculiar 
manner of playing could belong only to Count Albert ; but she rejected 
the idea as one of those painful and dangerous illusions which had already 
caused her so much suffering. She had never heard Albert play any phrase 
of modern music, and none but a disordered mind would thus persist in con- 
juring up a spectre whenever the sound ofa violin was heard. Nevertheless, 
Consuelo could not throw off the emotion she experienced, and she sank 
into so profound and sad a reverie, that it was nine o'clock before she re- 
membered that Matteus had brought her neither dinner nor supper, and 
that she had fasted since the morning. This circumstance made her fear 
that Matteus, like the chevalier, had fallen a victim to the interest which 
he had shown her. No doubt the walls had eyes and ears. Perhaps 
Matteus had talked too much to her; he had evinced dissatisfaction at 
the chevalier’s iraprisonment, and that was probably sufficient to include 
him in the same fate. These fresh subjects of anxiety made Consuelo 
insensible to the cravings of hunger: however, as the evening advanced, 
and Matteus failed to make his appearance, she ventured to ring. No 
one replied. She felt very faint, and, above all, exceedingly dismayed. 
Leaning, with her head between her hands, against the window-frame, 
she retraced in memory all the strange incidents of her life, and felt 
almost inclined to ask herself—was it the recollection of reality, or onl 
a long dream ;—when a hand, as cold as marble, pressed upon her head, 
and a low deep-toned voice pronounced these words, “ Your request is 
granted, follow me.” 

Consuelo, who had not thought of kindling a light, but who had 
hitherto been able perfectly to distinguish every object, now looked round 
to discover the person who addressed her; but she found herself suddenly 
encompassed by such thick darkness that the atmosphere appeared to be 
one solid mass, and the starlit sky a sheet of lead. With a feeling of 
oppression she raised her hand to her face, and found it covered with a 
thin but impenetrable hood, such as Cagliostro had thrown over her with- 
out her feeling it. Led by an invisible hand, she descended the stairs of 
the pavilion, but she soon perceived that there were many more steps 
than she was accustomed to, and that she was being ome Bae into @ 
vault which she continued to traverse for the space of half-an-hour. 
Faint with hunger, fatigue, emotion, and an oppressive warmth, her steps 
slackened, her strength failed her, and every moment she was on the 
point of pleading for mercy. But a feeling of pride made her unwilling 
to appear to faulter in her resolution, and determined her to persevere 
courageously, At length she arrived at the conclusion of her journey 
and was placed upon a seat. At the same moment she heard the muffled 
sound of a bell striking the hour of midnight, and at the twelfth vibra- 
tion the hood was lifted from her face. For a moment she was quite 
dazzled by the blaze of lights which, placed all together against the 
opposite wall, represented a large flaming cross, but as her eyes became 
accustomed to their Ae she perceived that she was in a vast Gothic 
hall, whose vaulted roof and groined archways bore the appearance of a 
deep prison, or subterranean chapel. At the further end of this saloon, 
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which altogether presented a very formidable aspect, she distinguished 
seven persons, enveloped in red cloaks, with their faces hidden under 
white livid masks, which gave them a truly sepulchral appearance. They 
were all seated behind a long black marble table. In the front of this 
table, and upon a lower grade, was an eighth spectre, dressed in black, 
but with the same white mask. Lining the walls, on each side of this 
group, were ranged twenty cloaked figures in black masks, standing in 
profound silence. Consuelo turned round, and saw that other black 
phantoms were behind her also. At each door there were two stationed 
with glistening swords in their hands. 

Under other circumstances, Consuelo might have fancied that this 
gloomy ceremonial was some joke—one of those Freemasons’ trials which 
she had heard spoken of at Berlin. But not only did the Freemasons 
never erect themselves into tribunals, and arrogate the right of summoning 
the uninitiated before their assemblies, but she was disposed, from all the 
circumstances that had preecded this ceremony, to consider it serious, 
and even fearful. She felt that she was trembling visibly ; and had it not 
been for the five minutes of perfect silence which elapsed, she would not 
have been able to compose herself sufficiently to answer any enquiries. 

At length the eighth judge rose, and made a signal to the two figures 
who were standing, with drawn swords, on each side of Consuelo, to 
lead her forwards to the foot of the tribunal ; where she remained standing 
in an attitude betokening more calmness and courage than she actually 
felt. 

“Who are you, and what do you require?” said the black figure, 
without rising. 

Consuelo remained for some moments quite confounded ; at length 
she summoned courage to reply, 

“1 am Consuelo, by profession a singer, called sometimes ‘ La Zinga- 
rella,’ sometimes * La Porporina.’”’ 

‘Have you no other name ?” urged the interrogator. 

Consuelo hesitated, and then said, 

“T could claim another, but I have pledged my word of honour that 
I will never do so.” 

“ Dost thou hope, then, to hide any thing from this tribunal? Dost 
thou consider thyself in the presence of common judges, elected to 
decide cases of common interest by laws which are equally gross and 
blind? Why art thou here, if thou wouldst seek to deceive us by vain 
subterfuge? Give us thy name—introduce thyself such as thou really 
art, or retire.” : 

* You, who know who I am, know also, without doubt, that silence 
is my duty, and you will encourage me to persist in i.” 

One of the red-mantled judges, leaning forwards, made a sign to one 
of those in black, whereupon all the black-mantles left the room, with 
the exception of the examiner, who still retained his place, and con- 
tinued in these words, PA re, 

“Countess of Rudolstadt, now that this examination 1s private, and 
that you are alone in the presence of your judges, will you deny that 
= are lawfully wher to the Count Albert Podiebrad, called de 


udolstadt, by right of his family ?” 
“ Before aiming that ofa Consuelo, “ 1 demand to know 


by what law I am bound to 


what authority controls me here, 
acknowledge it ?” 
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«‘ What law wouldst thou desire to invoke? A law divine, or human? 
The social law would place thee again under the absolute control of 
Frederic IL, King of ia, Elector of Brandenburg, from whose 
dominions we rescued thee, to relieve thee from an indefinite captivity, 
and from dangers even more dreadful still, as thou knowest.” 

“I know,” said Consuelo, bending on her knees, “ that I am bound to 
ou by ties of eternal gratitude. I desire, then, to invoke the divine 
w only; and I would pray you to define me that of gratitude. Does 

it command me to bless you, and to devote myself to you, from the 
bottom of my heart?—I accept it ; but if it require me to transgress 
the dictates of my conscience in order to please you, ought I not to 
challenge its authority? Judge for yourselves.” 

“‘ May you ever think and act in the world as you now speak. But 
the circumstances which place you under our care are exceptions from 
all ordinary rule. We are above all human law, as you may have dis- 
covered, from the power we exercise. We are equally independent of 
all worldly considerations. The prejudices of birth, of rank, and fortune, 
the scruples and etiquette of position, the fear of opinion, even the 
respect for engagements contracted under the opinions and with persons of 
the world ; nothing of all this has any weight with us, or value in our eyes, 
when met together far away from mortal observation, and armed with 
God’s sword of justice, we weigh in the hollow of our hands the toys and 
trifles of your timid and frivolous existence. Explain yourself, therefore, 
without disguise before us, who are the supports, the parents, and the 
living law to every independent being. We will not listen to you till we 
know in what quality you appear before us. Is it the Zingarella Con« 
suelo, or the Countess de Rudolstadt, who addresses us ?” 

“The Countess de Rudolstadt having renounced all pretensions in 
society, has none to reclaim here. La Zingarella Consuelo . . .” 

“Stop, and weigh well the words that you have just spoken. Were 
your husband alive, should you have the right to deprive him of your 
faith, to abjure his name, to refuse his fortune; in a word, to return to 
the condition of the Zingarella Consuelo, in order to satisfy the puerile 
and senseless pride of his family and his class ?” 

“* Certainly not.” 

“And thinkest thou that death has freed thee from all ties? Owest 
thou to the memory of Albert no respect, no love, no fidelity ?” 

Consuelo blushed and looked embarrassed, then became very pale. 
The idea that they were about, like Cagliostro and the Count de Saint- 
Germain, to speak to her of the possibility of Albert’s resurrection, and 
even to show her his phantom, filled her with such terror that she could 
not answer. 

“Wife of Albert Podiebrad,” resumed the examiner, “thy silence con- 
demns thee. Albert is altogether dead to thee, and thy marriage is, in 
thy eyes, but an incident in thy adventurous life, entailing neither con- 
sequence nor obligation for the future. Zingara, thou mayst retire. We 
were interested in thy fate only on account of thy connexion with the 
most excellent of men. Thou wert not worthy of our love, for thou 
wert not worthy of his. We regret not that we have given thee liberty ; 
the reparation of all ills inflicted by despotism is to us a duty and a 
pleasure. But here our protection ceases. To-morrow thou wilt quit 
the asylum which we provided for thee, in the hope that thou wouldst 
leave it purified and sanctified: thou wilt return to the world; to the 
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chimera of glory, to the intoxication of foolish passions. May God have 
mercy on thee! We abandon thee from this moment.” 

Consuelo remained for a short time confounded at this decree. A few 
days before, she would not have submitted to it passively, but that men- 
tion of foolish passions placed vividly before her eyes the absurdity of 
her sudden love for the Unknown, which she had cherished in her heart 
and encouraged, without examination or resistance. She felt humbled in 
her own eyes, and the sentence of the Invisibles appeared to be, in some 
degree, deserved. The austerity of their language inspired her with 
mingled fear and respect, and she no longer thought of defying the right 
which they assumed of judging and condemning her conduct. What- 
ever degree of pride may belong to our natural character, and however 
irreproachable our life, it seldom happens that we can resist the imme- 
diate effect of an unexpected and serious word of rebuke, and that, 
instead of discussing the matter, we do not examine our consciences to 
discover whether we actually deserve such blame. Consuelo felt herself 
by no means free from reproach; and the chilling and strange effect of 
all the imposing ceremonial around her made her position singularly 
painful. Promptly, however, she reflected that she had not asked to 
appear before that tribunal without being prepared to submit to its 
severity. She had come there to invite admonition, and even chastise- 
ment, provided that by receiving it she could procure release and pardon 
for the chevalier. Laying aside, therefore, all personal resentment, she 
accepted the reproof without bitterness, and considered for some moments 
how to frame her reply. 

“ Possibly I may deserve this hard judgment,” said she, at length; “I 
am far from catisfed with myself. But I came here with a certain idea 
of the Invisibles, which I will describe to you. What little I had heard 
of you from public rumour, and your generous act in restoring me to 
liberty, led me to think that you were men equally pre-eminent in virtue, 
and powerful in society. If you be such, as I am well pleased to believe 
you, how is it that you snalis me so roughly without directing me to 
the path which I should follow in order to escape from error, and to 
become worthy of your protection? I know that, for the sake of 
Albert de Rudolstade, whom you rightly designate ‘the most excellent 
of men,’ his widow deserves some interest. But were I not the wife 
of Albert, even supposing I had never been worthy of that title, 
has not the Zingara Consuelo, a girl without name, without family, 
without country, has she no claims on your paternal care? Granting 
that I am very sinful, are not you like the Kingdom of Heaven, where 
there is ‘more joy over one sinner that sepentatt than over ninety and 
nine just persons who need no repentance ?’ In short, if the law which 
unites you all in one assembly be a divine law, then are you transgressin 
that law by rejecting me. You undertook, you say, to purify an 
sanctify me. Endeavour, then, to raise my soul to a level with = s. 
Iam ignorant, not headstrong. Prove to me that you are holy, by 
showing yourselves merciful and patient, and I accept you for my masters 
and my models.” J 

There was a moment’s silence. The examiner turned towards the 
judges, who appeared to consult for a few moments. Then one among 
them spoke thus : pita 

“Consuelo, thou camest here with pride, why wilt thou not retire in 
the same spirit ? We had the right t@ blame thee, since thou cam’st to 
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question us. We have not the right to direct thy conscience and thy 
life, unless thou thyself bestow it upon us, freely and voluntarily. Can we 
ask this sacrifice of thee ? We are unknown to thee. This tribunal, 
whose sanctity thou invokest, may be the most corrupt, or at least the 
most audacious, that ever worked in the dark against the principles 
which govern the world. What dost thou know of it? But, allowing 
that we could reveal to thee the profound science of a new and perfect 
virtue, wouldst thou have the courage to devote thyself to so long and 
arduous a study, without being acquainted with the object of it ? 
Could we ourselves feel confidence in the persevering faith of a neophyte 
so ill-prepared as thouart ? We might, perhaps, have important secrets 
to confide to thee, and our only guarantee would be thy generous in- 
stincts. It is true we know them well enough to trust in thy dis- 
cretion. But it is not discreet confidants that we stand in need of; 
we have plenty. We require, to help us in advancing the law of God, 
fervent or free from prejudice, from egotism, from frivolous 
passions, and from worldly habits. Look into thine own heart. Canst 
thou offer us these sacrifices? Canst thou model thy actions, and rule 
thy life by that impulse which now moves thee, and by the principles which 
we shall give thee to direct it? Woman, artist, child, canst thou dare 
to answer for thyself that thou wilt unite with grave men, to labour in a 
work of ages ?” 

* All that you have just said is indeed very serious,” replied Consuelo, 
“and I can scarcely comprehend it. Will you grant me time for re- 
flection? Send me not from you without having interrogated my heart. 
1 know not if it be worthy of the enlightenment you offer. Yet how 
can a sincere mind be unworthy of the truth ? Can I be useful to you 
in any way ? What I chiefly fear is my own incompetence. Woman 
and artist; in other words, a child! And yet, to have protected me as 
you have done, you must have presaged some good in me....and 
something whispers to me, also, that I ought not to quit you without 
attempting, at least, to show my gratitude. Do not banish me, then: 
try to instruct me.” 

“ We allow thee eight days for reflection, replied the judge in the red 
robe, who had before spoken; but thou must first give us thy sacred 
word that thou wilt not make the slightest attempt to discover where 
thou art, or who are the persons whom thou seest here. Thou must 
promise, also, not to exceed the boundary prescribed to thy daily walks, 
even shouldst thou see the doors open, and the spectres of thy dearest 
friends inviting thee to follow. Thou must address no word to those who 
wait upon thee, nor to any one who may clandestinely enter thy 
apartments.” 

“ That will never happen,” replied Consuelo, quickly ; “‘ and I promise, 
if you wish, never to receive any one without your sanction ; and, in 
return, I humbly ask the favour... .” 

“Thou hast no favour to ask of us, no condition to propose to us. 
All the wants of thy soul and of thy body have been anticipated and 
supplied for the time that thou mayst remain here. If thou regrettest 
any relation, any friend, any servant, thou art free to depart. Soli- 
tude, or society provided by us, will be thy portion here.” 

“I ask nothing for myself; but I have heard that one of your friends, 
one of your disciples, or your servants,—for I know not the rank he holds 
among you,—is enduring a severe chastisement on my account. I am 
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here, ready to accuse myself of the faults imputed to him, and it was 
for that purpose that I as ed to appear before you.” 

“Ts it asincere and detailed confession that thou offerest ?” 

“If that be needful for his release . . . . though it is a singular moral 
torture to a woman to confess openly before eight men. . . . . , 

“Spare thyself that humiliation. We should have no guarantee of 
thy sincerity, besides which, we have, as yet, no claim upon thee. 
Whatever thou hast said, whatever thou hast thought, within the last 
hour, belongs unto thy past life. But remember that from this moment 
we are the masters of thy soul to search its inmost depths. Be it th 
care to keep that soul so pure that it may be always ready to confess itself 
without suffering or shame.” 

“Your generosity is delicate and paternal. But in the present case 
it is not only I who am concerned. Another suffers for my fault. Ought 
I not to justify him ?” 

“That care does not concern thee. If there be any guilty among us, 
he will exculpate himself ; not by vain denials, or by rash assertions, but 
by acts of courage, of devotion, and of virtue. If his soul have faltered, 
we will raise him up, and assist him in the duty of self-conquest. Thou 
speakest of rigorous chastisement. Our chastisements are moral only. 
This man, whoever he may be, is our equal, our brother ; among us there 
are neither masters nor servants, subjects nor princes; thou hast been 
misled, we doubt not, by some false report. Depart in peace, and sin 
not.” 

As he ceased speaking, the examiner rang a little bell ; the two armed 
masks re-entered, and placing the hood again over Consuelo’s head, they 
reconducted her to the pavilion, by the same subterranean route that had 
brought them thither. 


CuapTer XXIX. 


La Porporina felt greatly comforted on quitting this mysterious con- 
venticle, for judging from the benevolent and paternal language of the 
Invisibles, she had no cause to be seriously uneasy about the chevalier, 
and Matthew must have deceived himself on the subject. All that she 
had just heard, however, appeared to her confused imagination like sun- 
beams behind a cloud; and sustained no longer by anxiety, nor by a 
violent effort of will, she very soon became faint with the fatigue of 
walking. Cruelly hungry, and half-stifled by the glazed covering over 
her face, she was obliged to accept the proffered arms of her attendants to 
support herself from falling, and had scarcely reached her own apartment 
when she fainted. After a few moments, by the aid of a small flagon 
which was presented to her, and by the refreshing air which filled the 
room, she recovered sufficiently to observe that the two men who had con- 
ducted her were hastily retiring, whilst Matthew busied himself in serving 
a most tempting repast, and that the little doctor who had administered 
the sleeping-draught to her before bringing her hither, had his fingers 
on her pulse, and was carefully attending her. She easily recognised him 
by his wig and the sound of his voice, which she was sure she had heard 
before, though she could not recollect on what occasion. iF 

* dear doctor,” said she, smiling, ‘I think the best prescription 
would be to give me something to eatAmmediately. 1 have nothing to 
complain of but hunger, only I hope you will allow me to dispense this 
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time with that coffee which you make so well ; I do not think I have 
strength to bear it.” 

“The coffee which I prepare,” said the doctor, ‘‘is an excellent seda- 
tive. But be satisfied, madame la comtesse. I have not been com- 
missioned to give you any. Trust in me to-da ry and allow me the 
honour of supping with you. It is the wish of his highness that I 
should not quit you until you are entirely recovered, and | think that in 
half-an-hour’s time a little nourishment will have entirely overcome this 
faintness.” 

“If it be the pleasure of his highness, it will be mine also, to have the 
honour of your company,” said Consuelo, allowing Matthew to roll her 
chair to the table. | ' 

“ My company will certainly not be useless to you,” replied the doctor, 
beginning to demolish a splendid game pie, and cutting up a pheasant 
with the skill of an experienced practitioner. ‘ Were I not here you 
might indulge the voracious appetite produced by long fasting, which 
would probably have a bad effect. Now I, who have no such danger to 
fear, can count carefully every bit that you take, while [ heap a double 
portion on my own plate.” 

The voice of this gastronomical doctor continued to engage the atten- 
tion of Consuelo. But her surprise was great, when, carelessly removing 
his mask, he laid it on the table, saying, 

“To the devil with this child’s play, which hinders me from breathing, 
or from tasting the flavour of what I eat !” 

Consuelo started on recognising in this greedy doctor the physician 
whom she had seen at the death-bed of her husband, Dr. Supperville, 
physician to the Margrave of Bareith. She had seen him once since at 
Berlin, but had not had the courage to look at him or speak to him. 
At this moment the contrast of his gluttonous appetite, with the distress 
and emotion that overpowered herself, recalled to her mind the cold want 
of sympathy betrayed in his ideas and language in the midst of the 
consternation and grief of the family of Rudolstadt ; and it was with 
difficulty she could conceal from him the disagreeable impression he pro- 
duced upon her. But Supperville was absorbed in the discussion of his 
pheasant, and seemed quite insensible of her uneasiness. Matthew com- 
pleted the absurdity of the doctor’s position by a naive exclamation. 
This circumspect attendant had been waiting upon him for five minutes 
without observing that his face was uncovered; and it was only when 
about to take up the mask in mistake for the cover of the pie-dish, that 
he cried out in alarm, 

“ Merey on us, doctor, you have let your face fall on the table !” 

“To the devil with the face, I tell you! I can never eat in comfort 
with that before my mouth. Put it in the corner; you can give it me 
when I go.” 

‘As you please, sir,” said Matthew, in a tone of consternation. “I 
wash my hands of the business. But you are aware, sir, that I am 
obliged to give a minute account every evening of all that has been done 
or said in this place. It would be no use saying your mask had fallen 
off by accident. I could not deny that madame had seen your features.” 

“Very well, my good fellow, you will make your report,” said the 
doctor, not at all disconcerted. . 


“And you will observe, Mr. Matthew,” said Consuelo, “that I by no 
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means encouraged the doctor to this disobedience ; and that it was not 
my fault that 1 recognised him.” 

“Be easy, madame,” said Supperville, with his mouth full; “the 
rince is not so grim as he seems, and I am not at all afraid of him. I 
shall tell him that having authorised me to sup with you, he authorised 
me, by the same act, to divest myself of every obstacle to mastication and 
deglutition. I had also the honour of being so well known to you, that 
my voice could not have failed to betray me. Thus it was only a useless 
formality from which I freed myself, as the prince will readily acknow- 
ledge.” 

“ However that may prove, sir,” said Matthew, “I had rather it were 
you than I who played this game.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, rallied poor Matthew for his fears, 
and continued to eat and drink enormously. Afterwards, Matthew 
having left the room, he drew his chair nearer to Consuelo, and lowering 
his voice, said, 

‘Dear signora, Iam not really such a glutton as I appear” (having 
finished his supper he could speak comfortably on the subject), “and my 
object in coming to sup with you was to acquaint you with many im- 
portant facts which particularly concern you.” 

“By what authority, and in whose name, are you going to reveal them, 
sir?” said Consuelo, remembering the promise she had just given to the 
Invisibles. 

“Of my own right and by my own will,” replied Supperville ; “ don’t 
make yourself uneasy. Iam no spy. I speak frankly, and I care not 
who repeats my words.” 

Consuelo thought for a moment that her duty required her to close the 
doctor's mouth, so that she might not be an accomplice in his treachery ; 
but she considered also that a man who was sufficiently devoted to the 
Invisibles as to half poison people in order to bring them, without their 
knowledge, into this castle, would not be acting thus unless he had been 
secretly instructed. It is a snare that they are spreading for me, 
thought she. It is a series of trials which is commencing. Let us 
watch the attack. 

“TI must first of all, madame, tell you where and with whom you 
are.” 

“Oh, oh!" said Consuelo to herself, and she hastened to reply ; 
‘‘many thanks, doctor, but I did not inquire, and I do not wish to 
know.” 

“Fa la lal la!” cried Supperville; “so you have fallen into that 
romantic mood into which the prince delights to plunge all his friends ! 
But do not you give serious heed to his whims and idle tales ; the least 
harm that would accrue from it would be to turn your brain and add one 
more to the number of his wild and visionary band. On my part, I have 
no intention to break the promise I have made him, that will neither 
tell you his name nor that of the place in which you are. That isa 
matter of very secondary importance to you, for it would be only a satis- 
faction to your curiosity, and that is not the disease which | am anxious 
about; on the contrary, it is the excess of confidence on your part that 
I wish to treat. You may learn, then, without the least risk of dis- 
pleasing him (I am interested in not betgaying you), that you are under 
the roof of one of the very best and get the most ridiculous of old men, 
A clever man, a philosopher, an affectionate and tender heart, courageous 
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even to heroism, even to madness! A dreamer who treats the ideal as 
reality, and life as a romance. A sage, who from reading learned 
volumes and searching into first principles, has learnt at last, like Don 
Quixote, after the perusal of his treatises on chivalry, to mistake cottages 
for castles, galley-slaves for innocent victims, and windmills for monsters. 
In short, a saint, if one considers only the beauty of his intentions, a 
fool, if one looks at the result. He has conceived, among other things, 
a scheme for a universal and permanent conspiracy, by which to entrap 
all the wicked in the world, and paralyse their power of action: first, by 
combating and counteracting the tyranny of governments ; secondly, by 
reforming the immorality or barbarism of laws which govern society ; 
thirdly, by imbuing the fens of all men of courage and devotion with 
enthusiasm for his mission and zeal for his doctrine. Nothing more! 
I’faith! and he expects to attain this! If he were even seconded by a 
few sincere and reasonable men, the little amount of good which he does 
succeed in producing might perhaps bear fruit ; but, unfortunately, he is 
surrounded by a clique of intriguers and bold impostors, who pretend to 
partake his faith and forward his designs, and who make use of his credit 
to engross all the best places in every court of Europe; not forgetting to 
use for their own advantage the best part of the money destined to his 
noble projects. There you have the man and his machinery. It is for 
you to judge in what hands you are, and whether this generous pro- 
tection, which has so happily snatched you from the claws of Master 
Fritz, does not threaten to make you fall into still worse plight by at- 
tempting to scale the clouds. You are now warned. Be on your guard 
against tempting promises, eloquent discourse, tragical scenes, and the 
juggleries of Cagliostro, St. Germain, and their coadjutors.” 

* Are these last two persons here?” asked Consuelo, in some trouble, 
and undecided between the fear of being duped by the doctor and the 
probability of his assertions. 

T really do not know,” said he ; “ every thing here is so full of mys- 
tery. There are two castles; one visible and palpable, where any one 
may see the arrival of people of the world who suspect nothing, where 
Jeétes ave given, and where there is all the appearance of a princely mode 
of life, full of gay and harmless frivolity. But this castle conceals another, 
which is a little subterranean world beneath it, very cleverly hidden. In 
this invisible castle are lucubrated all the wild visions of his highness. In- 
novators, reformers, inventors, sorcerers, prophets, alchemists, all architects 
of a new society, which, according to them, is always ready to swallow up, 
or displace, the old one, to-morrow, if you please, or the day after; such 
are the mysterious guests who are received, who are lodged, who are con- 
sulted, without any one on the surface of the ground knowing any thing 
about it; or at least without any of the profane being able to account for 
the noises in the cellars, except by the presence of spirits and tricks of 
hobgoblins in the lower parts of the building. Now observe : these said 
charlatans may be a hundred leagues from here, for they are great tra- 
vellers by nature, or only a hundred feet from us in good rooms, with 
secret doors and double locks. It is said that this old castle was formerly 
the rendezvous of freebooters ; and that ever since then, in consequence of 
hereditary traditions, the ancestors of our prince always amused them- 
selves in contriving here terrible conspiracies, which never, that I know 
of, ended in any thing. It is an old custom of the country, and the 
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wisest heads have lent their sanction toit. Iam not among the initiated 
in the mysteries of the invisible castle. I spend a few days here now and 
then, when my sovereign, the Princess Sophia of Prussia, Margrave of 
Bareith, gives me leave of absence from her territories. Besides, as I get 
terribly a of the delightful court of Bareith, and as I have, in reality, 
a great friendship for the prince of whom we are speaking, and as Lam b 
no means unwilling to play a trick now and then upon the great Frederic, 
whom I detest, I occasionally render the said prince disinterested services, 
which are a great source of amusement to me. As I only receive orders 
from himself, these services are always innocent. That of assisting in 
your escape from Spandau, and bringing you here like a sleeping dove, 
involved nothing to which I could object. I knew that you would be 
well treated here, and I thought you might find occasion to amuse your- 
self; if it be otherwise, and you are annoyed in any way—if the char- 
latan advisers of his highness attempt to seize upon you, and to make 
use of you in forwarding their intrigues in the world—” 

“T fear nothing of the kind,” replied Consuelo, more and more 
struck by the explanations of the doctor; “I shall know how to guard 
against their suggestions, if they wound my sense of right or offend my 
conscience.” 

“Are you so sure, madame la comtesse ?” rejoined Supperville. 
“ Take care; do not be too certain, and beware of boasting. Reasonable 
and good people have left this place half crazy, and all-prepared to 
work evil in the world. All means are accepted by those intriguers 
who make a tool of the prince ; and this dear prince is so easily de- 
ceived, that he has himself, at times, lent a hand in the destruction of 
most worthy men, thinking all the time that he was saving them. You 
must know that these intriguers are very clever ; that they know how to 
frighten, to persuade, to agitate, to bewilder the senses, and mislead the 
imagination. First, by a steady system of deceit, and a host of minor 
appliances which are altogether incomprehensible ; and also by pre- 
scriptions, combinations, and delusions ever at their service. They will 
send spectres to you; they will make you fast, in order to cloud your 
apprehension ; they will besiege you with phantasmagoria, now alluring, 
now terrible, In the end they will make you superstitious, aud per- 
res mad—as I had the honour of mentioning to you just now—and 
then—” 

“And then! What can they expect of me? Of what importance 
am I in the world that they should wish to draw me into their nets ?” 

“Indeed! The Countess of Rudolstadt cannot imagine ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

* You surely remember that M. Cagliostro showed you the dead 
Count Albert, your husband, alive and well ?” 

“How do you know that, if you are not initiated into the subterra- 
nean world of which you speak ?” ’ 

“ You related the circumstance to the Princess Amelia of Russia, who 
is a little given to gossip, like all curious persons. And are you not 
aware, also, that she is closely connected with the spectre of the Count 
de Rudolstadt.” 

“ A certain Tresmigestus that I heard spoken of ?” _ 

‘Precisely. I have seen this Tresmigestus, and it is a fact that, at 
first sight, he strongly resembles the cxf This resemblance is greatly 
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increased by whitening his face, and making him assume the count’s 
dress and manners. Do you understand now ?” 

“ Less than ever. What interest could they have in passing that man 
off for Count Albert ?” 

‘* Ah! how single-minded and true you are! Count Albert is dead, 
leaving a large fortune which descends by entail from the hands of the 
Cannoness Winceslarva to those of the little Baroness Amelia, cousin 
to Count Albert, unless you put in your claim for a dower, or a life-in- 
terest. They will first try to induce you....” - 

“ It is true,” cried Consuelo, “ you enlighten me as to the sense of 
certain words !” 

“ Oh, [have not told you half. This life-interest would be a con- 
testable matter, and, besides, would not be enough to satisfy the appetite 
of these adventurers who wish to secure you—you have no children— 
you must have a husband. Well: the Count Albert is not dead: he 
was in a trance—they buried him alive; the devil disinterred him; M. 
Cagliostro administered a potion to him ; Count St. Germain took him 
out a walk. In short, at the end of two years, he reappears, relates his 
adventures, throws himself at your feet, consummates his marriage with 
you, and sets out for the Chateau des Giants, is recognised by the can- 
nonness and some old servants who don’t see very distinctly, encounters 
a lawsuit if needful, and pays the witnesses. He next posts to Vi- 
enna with his faithful wife to claim the recognition of his rights by the 
empress. All the grand ladies of the court are interested in the history 
of a handsome man who has been the victim of so fatal a mischance. 
The Prince de Kancritz, who is rather partial to actresses, takes up your 
cause, it triumphs, and you return victorious to Reisenburg. You show 
your cousin Amelia the door, you enter into an alliance with our prince 
here and his charlatans to reform society and change the face of the 
globe. This is all very agreeable, and requires only a trifling delusion 
on your part, by which you replace your illustrious husband by a clever 
adventurer. Vow, do you see? You will turn this over in your mind. 
It was my duty, as physician and friend of the family of Riesenburg, 
and as a man of honour, to tell you all this. They counted on my ser- 
vices to identify Tresmigestus with Count Albert. But as I saw him 
actually expire, and as I can speak scientifically as to the fact; as I, also, 
perceive certain points of difference between these two men, and as I am 
aware that this adventurer has been well known, for some years, at Ber- 
lin, I am happy to say that I cannot lend myself to such an imposture. 
I am equally certain that you will not do so, though they will leave no 
means untried to persuade you that Count Albert has grown two inches, 
and has acquired a fresh and florid complexion in his coffin. But I hear 
Matthew coming; he is an honest fellow, and suspects nothing. I will 
now retire ; I have said all ; and having nothing more to detain me here, 
I shall quit the castle in an hour.” 

The doctor, having said this with remarkable volubility, replaced his 
mask, bowed profoundly to Consuelo, and retired; leaving her to finish 
her supper, if she felt inclined. Agitated and overwhelmed by all she 
had heard, she sought her chamber, but it was not until after many an 


hour of vague anxiety and perplexing doubt that she, at length, found 
repose in sleep. 








THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 
Cuarter IX. 


Pagan and Druidic Superstitions—Fairies—Mary-Morgans—Catholic Supersti- 
tions—Legend of St. Bienzy, &c.—The Field of Auray and the Evolutions of 
the Dead. 


Tur inhabitants of the Morbihan “little sea,” as the gulf is called 
which gives name to the extensive region around it, have the reputation 
of being an odious race, savage, quarrelsome, and cruel, strongly distin- 
guished from those of the districts of Treguier and Finisterre—it was 
among them that the outrages of La Chouannerie were most violent and 
atrocious, and disgraced the holy cause which generated the insurrection 
of the Breton peasantry. 

It was here that paganism had its stronghold in opposition to the mild 
and civilising doctrines of the gospel. 

The Morbihanite is in all likelihood and probability the descendant of 
the ancient Gaulish race, the aborigines of the country—his land is on 
the southern coast of Brittany and the farthest from the shores of Great 
Britain—his language is unintelligible to the rest of his countrymen in 
Leon and Cornouaille, and he is much disliked by the Bretons generally; 
he is as ready with the knife as they are with the pew bas. 

These facts offer strong presumptive evidence that the people of the 
Morbihan are of a different race, and they have adhered to their Celtic 
superstitions with far greater tenacity than all the rest of the Bretons. 
Nowhere is the worship of the elements and of the genii of the Druidic 
mythology more evidently maintained; under the slight guise of Chris- 
tianity one may still find there consecrated groves, miraculous fountains, 
sacred stones, and Gaulish games. 

It is not before one alone of the thousand Druidical monuments scat- 
tered upon the soil of the Venetes that the Morbihanite feels himself 
seized with a movement of respect. All those stones conceal wonderful 
treasures, all are endowed with some secret virtue : some mysterious and 
all-powerful divinity. Go to the Roulers of Pontivy, uneasy husbands, 
and if your suspicions are just, the immense stone, which the finger of 
an infant is sufficient to move, remains immovable, in spite of all his 
efforts. Do not pass too late near the Peulvaen of Noyal—you who love 
life-—you may find yourselves upon his road at the moment when he goes 
to drink at the river. Distrust the Cistvaen of Caro; Jan Kerloff passed 
Easter night there, and saw the fairies dancing by the light of the moon, 
—tiey were fine large women clothed in white, and so luminous that 
Jan said in looking at their figures that he believed he saw alight through 
a horn lantern. ‘Take care when you travel the byways at night, beware 
of the cross-roads and narrow bridges. Hervé Carzou passed over the 
Are in returning from the fair; he perceived standing on; the middle of 
the bridge a huge black goat, which looked at him with an impudent air. 
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As he had a little Gwin ardant* in his head, he attempted to strike the 
animal, and said at the same time, 

“ Away, Fusty!” 

But, by ill luck, it was the gabino, and he threw Herve Carzou into 
the river, where he would have been certainly drowned, but for a chaplet 
blessed at St. Anne’s of Auray, and if the son of the miller had not by 
chance heard his cries. At Coat-biant there are barrows, which they 
call the castles of the poulpicans— the poulpicans are supposed to be 
the husbands of fairies and the genii of the earth. They are at Elven, 
at Neuilliac, indeed, in every place where there are Druidical monu- 
ments. ‘These imps deceive the litttle herdsmen in the woods, when 
they seek their stray goats, by making them believe that they hear the 
tinkling of the bell at their necks; who, when the young girls return 
too late from their pardons, or evening meetings, seize them from 
behind by both their arms, and squeeze them dreadfully. Frequently, 
in winter evenings, when the family sit thoughtfully near the hearth, 
and when they listen to the snapping and crackling of the fire, raise 
all of a sudden from without, sharp and shrill cries; then the children, 
and those who are not of the country, say, “ It is the pulley of the well 
turned round by the wind, or the windmill grating upon its axle, or 
the little machine, or clapper, placed upon the cherry trees to frighten 
away the birds; but this is all fudge ; the old and experienced in these 
matters will say, shaking the head, that they are the poulpicans calling 
themselves together, to run around the tumuli of the cromlechs. Then 
those who are wise will not depart from home ; they will say prayers 
devoutly, and will not lie down to rest till after they have placed before 
their beds a vessel full of honey ; for if the poulpicans come, they will 
spill the honey, and, forced by their nature to pick it up grain by grain, 
that operation will occupy them the entire night. 

The mothers of St. Nolffs will tell you, also, how dangerous it is to 
leave the newly-born infant in his cradle without some one to watch 
over it. A long time ago, one of the name of Catharine Cloar did this, 
and during her absence the fairy, or wife of a poulpican, who passed by, 
heard the screams of the infant: she entered the cottage and saw the 
little one, so fair, with his rosy lips and his beautiful eyes, which were 
as blue as the little harebell of the fields—she had a fancy for that 
lovely child ; she took it, and deposited in its place a little poulpiquet, 
her son, which was blacker and more mischievous than a cat. When 
Catherine Cloar returned, she did not perceive anything extraordinary, 
and she continued to nurse the little one as her own ; but by degrees, as 
he grew older, it was a wonder to see that he did not grow at all, and 
that he showed himself more malicious each day. When they sent him 
to tend the cows in the field, he amused himself by tying a branch of 
thorns or gorse to their tails, and he burst out with loud laughter when 
he saw them running away as if they were mad. 

There was near to his home a young girl who loved a young man, 
and whom her parents did not approve of as a lover: the poor creature 
often came in the morning to meet her lover behind the gable end{ of 
a house, to chat with him on the sly and to console him. Then the 


* Brandy. t The little wood. 
} The gable end of a house is a favourite place of rendezvous, there being no 
windows to overlook the parties. 
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little poulpican, who had no occasion at any time to pass so near, would 
cry out :—“ Good day, Ninore’h Cosquer! Good day, Peter Pouldu! 
—when do you place a silver ring upon her finger ?” 

At this remark, Ninore’h’s mother would come to the door and call 
her daughter. Ninorc’h, frightened, would run away, and the poulpican 
then would dash into the valley, singing away like a quail in the corn. 

Nevertheless, Catherine Cloar despaired to behold her son continue so 
small, and become such a giant in wickedness. Often she said to her hus- 
band, when seated near to her in the chimney-corner :— 

“May St. Anne bless us! this child is not ours; he is much too 
small in size and in delicacy of spirit.” 

Cloar then spread his large hands before the fire, drew his pipe from 
his mouth, spat upon the firebrands, growled a little in his beard, and 
said nothing—it was his manner of answering. 

The poor woman was distressed. At last an unexpected adventure 
declared the truth. 

One evening, when the wind was howling and blowing, and the rain 
driving most furiously, the poulpican being at home alone, some one 
knocked at the window, and, in a loud voice, demanded:— 

‘Is there a beast to sell here ?”’ 

It was the butcher of Vannes who passed by, and who wished to see 
if he could, in spite of the weather, drive a bargain. He had on a great 
blue cloak, which enveloped him as well as his horse, and a calf which he 
carried before him, so effectually, indeed, that when the poulpican opened 
the little wooden shutter, he saw advancing towards him three heads ; that 
of the man, that of the horse, and that of the calf. He believed that the 
three heads belonged to the self-same body. Terribly frightened, he 
slammed the shutter to in haste, saying :— 

**T have seen the acorn before seeing the full-grown oak, but I have 
never seen a similar thing.” 

The butcher went away much astonished. Some days after he met 
Catherine Cloar, and he related to her what he had heard. ‘The latter, 
confirmed by it in the vague suspicions which she had conceived, re- 
solved to find out the truth. The same day, whilst the little poulpican 
was out, she purchased a hundred eggs. She broke them all, and 
ranged the shells in the house before the hearth, in a row, like as they 
do the priests in their surplices in a grand procession on the feast of 
Corpus Christi; she then hid herself, in order to listen to the remarks 
of the little poulpican. The latter soon entered, and on seeing the 
eggs thus arranged, observed :— 

“T have seen the acorn before seeing the full-grown oak, but I have 
never seen a similar thing.” 

Catherine Cliar had heard him, and she could no longer doubt. In 
the evening she related everything to her husband, and both resolved to 
kill the little one, who was nothing but a demon. As they were going 
to execute their project, the fairy, warned by the knowledge of all hid- 
den things, entered the house, holding a fine boy by the hand, and she 
said to the couple :— : 

“See, here is your son, whom I have brought up in the tumulus of 
Tirforden, with roots and with charcoal. You see that he is a beautiful 

boy and merry, take him and deliver to memy poulpican. 

This ought to serve as a lesson and g caution to mothers who do not 
sufficiently watch the cradles of their young infants. 


* 
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Near St. Gildas, fishermen of dissolute lives, and who care little for the 
safety of their souls, are sometimes awoke in the night by three blows 
prin upon their doors by an invisible hand. They then arise, and are 
driven by a supernatural will ; they proceed to the shore, where they find 
long black boats which seem empty,* but sink, however, into the sea, 
even with the level of the waves. When they enter in, a large white 
sail hoists itself to the top of the mast, and the bark quits the shore as 
if carried away by a rapid current. They say that these boats are 
loaded with accursed souls, and do not appear again upon land, and that 
the fishermen are condemned to wander in them upon the ocean until the 
day of judgment. 

It is singular to observe how the Christian religion has been grafted 
upon these Celtic superstitions. Aska peasant, who passes with a pious 
dread by the side of the Druidic stones of Lanvaux, why these pulvaens 
have at their summit a sort of indented collar running round them, he 
will tell you that it is the mark with which Mestr Kerollet formerly tied 
the devil to the stone. Elsewhere if you show him a galgal, he will 
assure you that the hands of men never touched those stones, that they 
were brought there by the Virgin in her apron. 

A Mary-morgan, or syren, is supposed to inhabit the lake of the 
Dake, near Vannes. She comes out, say they, sometimes to comb and 
braid her yellow hair in the sun. A soldier once surprised her upon the 
rock, and attracted by her extraordinary beauty, he drew near to her, but 
the Mary-morgan entwined him in her arms and dragged him to the 
bottom of the lake. If you ask people who and what this water fairy is, 
you will be told that a princess, to whom the lake of the Dake once 
longed, had refused to marry some great lord who owned the lake of 
Plaisance, nevertheless, tired by his importunities and constant supplica- 
tion, she said to him one day,— 

** T will be yours when the lake of Plaisance flows into that of the Dake.” 

She believed that she had promised an impossibility; but the great 
man dug a canal which united the two lakes, and one day, having in- 
vited the lady to an entertainment which he gave at his Castle of Plais- 
ance, he conducted her in a magnificent barge by the canal to the lake of 
the Dake, where he said to her,— 

“T have fulfilled your wish, lady ; perform now your promise, and be 
mine.” 

But the princess, seized with grief in seeing that the condition upon 
which she had promised had been fulfilled, and being heart-stricken at the 
prospect of sacrificing her body and soul to one that she loved not-for, 
on the contrary, she was much attached to another—she leaned over the 
gunwale of the barge. He thought she was meditating upon a favour- 
able reply, but she was overwhelmed with despair. She rose up, and then 
threw herself head-foremost to the bottom of the lake, from whence she 
never returned in her human character. 


_ * This is no doubt a very ancient Celtic tradition. Procopius says, “that the 
inhabitants of Gaul, who are opposite to Great Britain, were charged to pass over 
souls, and were for that very reason exempt from tribute. In the midst of the 
night they heard knocking at their doors. They arose, and found on the shore 
boats, empty in appearance, but so loaded that the water touched the edges. One 
hour sufficed them to arrive upon the shores of Britain, but if they rowed in their 


own boats they could scarcely make the passage in the space of a night.”— 
Goth., Book iv., c. 20. - son . 
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From that day, however, there was a Mary-morgan in the lake, beau- 
tiful as the day, and they think that it is the princess who has taken that 
form, and who shows herself in summer mornings upon the rocks which 
border the water, combing her long hair and making coronets of the 
gladiolus. 

There are some traditions, likewise, which belong exclusively to Catho- 
licism, and in which there is no remnant of Druidism. Those are the 
miracles and adventures of saints, such as the marvellous death of St. 
Bienzy. 

Bienzy was one day at the altar, when a neighbouring lord sent to him 
one of his servants, who said,— 

“ My master commands you to come immediately to the castle to cure 
one of his dogs from madness.” 

“T have first of all to serve the master of thy master,” said Bienzy; 
“it is necessary that I finish the holy office and then I will proceed to 
the castle.” 

The servant returned, and reported to his lord that which had been 
said to him. The latter, furious, took his men-at-arms; he ran towards 
the church at the moment when the saint pronounced the Dominus vo- 
biscum ; he fell upon him and struck him so savagely upon the head that 
the cutlass remained firmly fixed and imbedded in his skull; the saint, 
without being disconcerted, continued the service to the end. He then de- 
livered an eloquent sermon to the assembled congregation, and departed, 
to receive the benediction of St. Gildas, who inhabited a neighbouring 
abbey. 

He passed the night in prayer at the chapel, in the parish of Pluviguer, 
the cutlass still fixed in his head. 

The parishioners had arrived on hearing it in great numbers, and went 
on their knees to pray with him. When the cocks began to crow in the 
morning they departed altogether, Bienzy at their head, for the Abbey of 
St. Gildas, or St. Veltas, as he is known by the Bretons. Arrived upon 
the shore in the parish of Baden, they perceived a great number of boats 
which covered the sea, and the boatmen were strange men, but so fine 
and beautiful, that one would say they were angels who had hidden their 
wings. But scarcely were they embarked, when the Morbihan became 
furious; the waves mounted as high as the steeples, and it was a strange 
thing to see the boat of Bienzy unmoveable, and without pitching or 
shaking in the midst of the tempest, whilst he was standing in the prow 
he leaned towards the waves as in meditation and prayer, the blood falling 
drop by drop into the sea from his head, in which the cutlass was still 
glittering. At last they arrived at the abbey without mishap, and im- 
mediately the boats miraculously disappeared. __ 

St. Gildas gave his blessing to Bienzy, after which he rendered his soul 
to God without changing posture, his hands crossed upon his breast, and 
both his knees upon the threshold of the monastery, = 

At the Isle of Artz they perceive, sometimes, as the inhabitants declare, 
great white women, who cross from the neighbouring islands, or from the 
continent, walking upon the sea, and seating themselves upon the shore. 
There they see them sad and thoughtful, digging the sand with their naked 
feet, or picking with their fingers the leaves of rosem: which they have 
gathered upon the downs. These women,are the children of the island, 
married elsewhere, and who die in sin m their loved land, returning 
there to demand prayers from their reltions. 
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Sometimes, also, in the long winter nights, when the wind roars upon 
the waves, the women of the Island of Artz, who have their husbands at 
sea, are awoke suddenly. ‘They listen to the sad, mournful, and mono- 
tonous noise of water as it falls drop by drop at the foot of their beds; 
then they are frightened; and if the sound of dropping water has no 
natural cause, if the place is not wet, woe and misfortune! for it is a sign 
of shipwreck, and the sea is sure to make them widows. Prayers and sup- 
plications to the virgin may be the means of averting the terrible 
disasters of the moment. 

At Carnac, when they pass at midnight through the cemetery, they find 
all the tombs opened, the church is lighted up, and there are two thou- 
sand skeletons on their knees, listening to the dead, clothed and robed as 
a priest who preaches from the pulpit. Many peasants of the neighbour- 
hood have perceived at a distance the light of the candles, and heard the 
confused voice of the preacher. 

Animals speak, as all the world knows, the night preceding Christmas 
Day.* It is a gift which was accorded to them in commemoration of the 
ox and the ass, which found themselves near the manger at Bethlehem, 
and which warmed our Saviour at his birth. At Noyal, a peasant being 
very drunk took into his head to sleep that night in his cow-house near 
his cattle. He heard one of the oxen say to the other,— 

“‘ What shall we do to-morrow ?” 

The other-replied,— 

“« We shall drag our master to the burying-ground.” 

The peasant rose up in a furious passion. 

“ Thou hast told a lie, cursed beast,” said he, and with a hatchet which 
he had seized he would have struck the animal, but his hand, which his 
drunkenness rendered unsteady, swerved, and he gave himself the death 
blow, and the prediction of the ox was wonderfully accomplished. 

There exists between Auray and Pluviguer a plain, which was in former 
times the scene of a terrible and bloody battle between the Counts of 
Montfort and Blois.t Very frequently the remains of helmets, armour, 
and human bones are dug up, and popular tradition assures us, that 
hundreds of soldiers sleep there under the heaths and bushes. Now the 
souls of all those who were killed in this place without having made their 
peace with God by a hearty confession, and obtained absolution from their 
sins, are condemned to remain near their corpses, and at a certain time 
of the night they raise themselves from the bosom of the earth, and run 
over the field of death, spreading themselves all over its surface. 

Then say the peasants that they fancied they heard moaning and 
wailing upon the breezes of the night. It is the lamentation of these 
unfortunate souls which suffer in torments and ask for prayers. They 
are condemned to wander upon that plain until the day of judgment, 
and never to run but in a straight line; but what is to happen to the 
human obstacles which they may encounter in their evolutions ? Woe 
to the passing traveller of the night who meets them upon his dreary 
road, for he whom they touch falls down, struck by an invincible power, 
and he dies before the ensuing evening. 


* The same tradition exists in Wales, as indeed all over Europe. 

t The battle of Auray was fought in 1364; the contest was for the crown of 
Brittany. King Edward III. supported his son-in-law Montfort, whom he 
assisted by an army under the famous Sir John Chandos. Blois was killed, with 
5900 men. Duguesclin was taken prisoner by the English. 















A DAY'S ADVENTURES IN “ FATHERLAND.” 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


I. 


Tue worthy Dean Singer’s one-horse chaise stood ready prepared for 
a day’s excursion before the door of the antique rectory-house. It was 
evidently going to be a proud day in its clerical annals; for everything 
wore an unusual air of importance. The fair Julia was holding a secret 
conclave with her cousin Philippa, while the more provident lady of the 
roast was engaged in busily stuffing the old family rumble with all the 
eatable and uneatable things imaginable. 

“ Now, pray, pray!” insisted Julia, “do you go, and let me remain 
with my uncle.” 

‘Not so fast!” exclaimed the pastor, in his deep mellow yet good- 
natured voice. ‘ My daughter Philippa remains at home—that is posi- 
tive!” his favourite expression when obstinate, which had won for him 
the village soubriquet of ‘* Mr. Old-Poz.” 

And he was not far out; for the sweet-tempered yet lively Philippa 
was a daughter worth keeping at home. She might, indeed, be called 
her father’s only joy; especially when the gout or the rheumatism grew 
more than usually troublesome, and required a delicate hand to deal 
with it. Yet, as old Christian cracked his whip, her heart swelled at the 
thought of the delight her cousin must derive from the scene, and, oh! 
the society she was about to visit. For there was to be boating, a 
fancy fair, a ball and supper, and that true lady-postscript of—partuers 
—not to whisper love—in the distance. 

Why, as the Bard of Hope says, do objects (especially such objects) 
look more enchanting from that very distance? Yes, while Philippa so 
sweetly and meekly resigned her hopes—for both were to have shared 
and so enhanced the pleasures of the scene, but for that last ungallant 
fit of the gout—we are bound, as honest chroniclers of hearts, to say she 
concealed from Julia the extent of the sacrifice made. ‘ Would no one 
else in the happy circle,” she asked herself, “ feel disappointment keen as 
her own?” and, in short, when they were fairly gone, 


Some natural tears she shed, but wiped them soon, 


and magnanimously sought to win back her perfect composure of soul 
by redoubled attentions to her aged parent. 

‘Tam so happy you have let Julia go.”—(Oh, the self-complacent 
hypocrisy of happy fathers!) 4 

“You are quite right, Philippa. Julia is not always with us, yet I 
wish that you could both have gone. I am positive mall 

‘‘ Dear papa! indeed I am quite happy to stay % : 

“Yes, but you ought to have gone, I am positive! and you should. 
No gout—no rheumatism—no lumbago of mine should have prevented 
it; but when all three come together—oh ! oh! oh !—what a twitch!— 
I am quite positive I could not have done without you. You don’t 


know what I suffer.” s 
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Philippa was all help, commiseration, and tenderness. She really 
seemed like balm to the wounds inflicted by the dire and dreaded trio. 

Meanwhile Christian and his fair charges were making progress— 
steadily, though not very rapidly, towards their ten miles’ destination, 
at the important provincial, or rather district capital, that could boast a 
room spacious enough for balls, concerts, and meetings of every con- 
vivial cast—the far celebrated Siebachshausen. 

The high-way’s and bye-way’s conversation, especially of the elder 
lady, was most edifying—if it could ar have been heard at home, 
Though she had thought then of everything, and more, she had for- 

tten innumerable nothings, which she vowed were most essential to the 
safety of all whom she had left behind her. She had forgotten to warn 
and to scold the maids—to order Philippa how to order them—and how 
she was to humour and deal with the orders of the dean. But she was 
soon roused out of her domestic reveries, before they had reached the 
half-way house, by the sharp sound of a horse’s hoofs at a pretty full 
2. The slackened pace, as the horseman neared them, showed a 
esire to investigate the nature of Christian’s vehicle, or old family 
curiosity-machine—a very laudable respect for antiquity in so young a 
man. But his taste was not so exclusively antiquarian after meeting 
Julia’s peerless eyes, and he bit his lip, to suppress the smile on his lips 
when his eye first fell on the vehicle. 

‘What a very handsome man!” observed the elder lady. “He has 
quite the air of a nobleman!” The silence of Julia seemed to imply 
consent. ‘ And then he was so polite, making so much room for old 
Christian, not to alarm us, and walking his horse so cautiously as he 
went by.” 

** Yes; what a beautiful horse !” exclaimed the younger; “and how 
well he rides; but I thought he seemed rather amused at something as 
he drew up. He certainly smiled.” 

* Ah! very likely,” said her aunt. “TI think he was pleased with 
our style. Christian has everything so clean and bright. I am con- 
tinually telling him; and then he drives so cautiously.” 

Julia, too, smiled, but said nothing. 

“ Heaven bless the man!” ran on the pride of the deanery; ‘‘ how 
madly he rides. Did you observe how his charger leapt and reared ? 
Oh, what a leap! Drive steadily, Christian.” 

Julia again smiled; for there seemed no very special reason for that 
Pri proceeding, as they were, about four miles an hour. But 
while her eye was directed in admiration of the stranger's admirable 
horsemanship, she joined her aunt in expressing alarm at the unruly 
and almost ungovernable spirit exhibited by the noble animal he rode. 

Just at a turn in the road, the horse became exceedingly restiff—the 
sails of a windmill casting their huge shadows right in the animal’s eyes, 
so that rather than pass on, he plunged and kicked in a very awful 
manner, 

They were now approaching near; the horseman rode back a little 
way, and the blood mantling his noble features—his eyes still fixed on 
Julia—he asked if they would do him the kindness to order Christian 
to relax his speed—in other words, to stop a moment. 

_This request was readily granted; and both ladies entreated him to 
alight, and lead the fiery animal till he had passed the mill. 
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“That would be to encourage him in his disobedience,” replied the 
stranger. “It was for held gd another eloquent look at Julia— 
“not of myself or my horse that I was thinking. Now that you are 
safely removed from his antics, in case of his turning round on you, I 
will teach him how to dispute his master’s will.” 

Saying this, he put spurs to his unruly steed. With one fiery glance 
at Julia, lashing him into full speed, he cleared the obnoxious pass, 
beyond which he seemed to dart like an arrow from the bow, with resist- 
less impetuosity. 

“ He will be killed! . . . he will be killed!” cried the old lady, to 
which the steady Christian rejoined,— 

“J is more afeared for that fine hoss, as he will brake his knees ;” 
while the colour quite forsook Julia’s cheek. 

But what must have been the feelings even of Christian, in his anxiety 
about the horse’s blemish, when appearing to lose all control over the 
animal’s progress, instead of arresting his career, the rider was borne 
with headlong fury, one awful and terrific leap was seen, and man and 
horse disappeared beyond the massy sea-wall. 

A shriek from the women, are a kind of hoarse horrid groan from 
their charioteer, enough to serve as a knell both for steed and rider, 
followed that frightful spectacle. 

It was fortunate that they were nearly at the termination of their 
journey, and the church spire of Siebachshausen rose close before them. 
A few minutes before, Julia had been speculating on the chances of 
dancing with the handsome stranger that very night—what were her 
feelings now. So sudden and painfui a contrast. What a world! 

“Oh, Christian, Christian !” exclaimed the good dean’s lady; “ why 
did you not alight? You should have led his horse for him.” 

“TI leave my seat!” exclaimed Christian, looking back in astonishment, 
“after what his honour the dean said, and you, my lady, it would have 
cost me my sitivation, I am positive!” For that irresistible iteration, 
and perpetual finale, had become part and parcel of Christian’s being, 
imbibed from special veneration of his master’s wisdom. 

“Well, well! I wonder who the unhappy gentleman is. Can you 
tell us, Christian?” 

“To be sure I can, ma’am! Who has not heard of Count Otto of 
Melthal? He is the best rider and bravest soldier in the country— 
aye, and president of the Melthal Hunt. Why, he would outstrip the 
Wild Huntsman when his blood was up. I never thought the horse 
was e’er foaled that could master him; but he got a customer. Well, 
we must all die some time as well as he.” 

“Then you believe he really must be killed?” 

“ Well, ma’am, unless so be he is the old hunter himself, who hunted 
the bishop you know, and has been a hunting ever since, I think the 
count stands a poor chance.” 


II. 


Tur High and Mighty Presidentess of the Council of the Siebachs- 
hausen Balls and Concerts received her Elmswald visitors with every 
expression of dignified courtesy and attention. No state of nervous 
excitement on their part, coul induce er to abate an iota of her con- 
ventional authority and etiquette ; when, with a distracted air, they 
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dwelt upon the fearful catastrophe, which they had just witnessed, she 
still kept curtseying, smiling, and dipping her head in token of polite 
assent. 

“ But if your presidentess-ship would just have the goodness to in- 
quire,” said the elder lady, “ into the unhappy count’s fate,—if, perhaps, 
by some miracle ? 

“Oh! pray, do,” added Julia, with an expression of the deepest 
sympathy,—* pray, do.” 

‘‘'T'o be sure—to be sure,—for now I recollect, he will be a great loss 
to us to-night. I had made up the sets—all arranged—and proposed to 
introduce him to your fair niece here, for a partner.” A blush and a dee 
sigh was Julia's only reply. ‘Only, I should have liked first,” rattled 
on the conventional lady, “ to have introduced you to our pretty pic-nic 
in the presidential grounds. Will you come ?” 

‘When we have learnt the sad results,—we could participate in no 
pleasure: till then.” 

The president’s lady—with the same degree of ceremonious calmness, 
that true aristocratic attitude—then condescended to ring the bell. 

‘Go and inquire, Giacomo,” she said to her page, “ in what manner 
Count Otto was killed on horseback this morning.” 

“ Was killed, my lady—the count ? Good Heaven forbid! He was 
my greatest benefactor; to him | owed this place—my family—every 
thing.” 

Another sigh escaped poor Julia’s bosom. 

“ You silly boy !” said his etiquette-minded mistress, in her calmest 
conventional tone. ‘Can you not understand,—the count was killed 
this morning, and we are anxious to know the details—as we are all 
interested; we shall have to find another partner.” 

Wiping the tears from his eyes, and sobbing as he went, poor little 
Giacomo obeyed his mistress, whose real feelings were so absorbed by 
the duties of her position, and from whom Julia turned with sensations 
too strong to repress—of unalloyed disgust. 

During the distressing interval which intervened, little was said or 
done beyond the accustomed preparations of the toilet to usher in the 
real important business of the day, or, more correctly, the night, for 
whatever be the calamities of the one or the other, people must eat and 
drink, and dance and be merry, or appear to be so, to the end of the 
chapter. All other earthly matters are, indeed, transitory, like man 
himself ; but dinners, balls, and anniversary jubilees of every kind must 
go on,—they are immortal. And so they are irresistible. By the time 
that the little page of the Sorrowful Countenance had fairly wended his 
way to and fro the scene of the horrid catastrophe, the ladies, having car- 
ried their artistic attractions to the highest point in way of costume, were 
seated in the presidential saloon appropriately awaiting the arrival of fatal 
news and of new visitors. At length, the folding-doors were duly ex- 
panded, and the identical page made his appearance ; and with a face,— 
oh! how different,—perfectly radiant with delight, as he exclaimed,— 

“Count Otto of Melthal and of Lindau castles!” 

** What of him!” cried all the Jadies in a breath. 

The little page only bowed, and bowed, as there past him one of the 
noblest and most commanding-looking men that the eye of woman ever 
longed to dwell upon. There was a beautiful majesty in his whole air 
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and tread, such as fills the beholder with instant respect, esteem, and 
admiration. There was that in his step and attitude that seemed to 
partake of the god more than the mortal. The room really vibrated 
under its firmness, showing the elasticity, strength, and decision of will 
which belong only to the great man; the calm, intrepid soldier. To 
these were added the distinctive marks of true nobility, the lion-heart, 
the eagle-eye, and the small hand, supple and almost as delicate as a 
woman’s. 

So sudden and eestatic were the emotions experienced by Julia at this 
overpowering and splendid vision—so great the conflict and the contrast 
—that she swooned away, and would have fallen had he not rushed to 
support her, and gently lifting her, as a child would its doll, he bore and 
placed her upon an ottoman. 

She looked exquisitely beautiful in this passing eclipse ofthe soul’s 
breathing charms; and the eye of the count, which had often dwelt 
upon the varied, but perfect statuary perfections of the queen of love, had 
never beheld, he thought, the real boasting such inimitable union of the 
ideal. As he hung over her, enraptured, the calm, conventional hostess 
whispered to him,— 

“Oh! Iam so glad you are come,—whatever we should have done 
without you, I don’t know ; it would have spoilt haif my polkas. Let 
me introduce you to a partner.” 

This was all said in so formal and polite a manner, that, shocked as he 
was at the substance of it, the count could not feel angry, especially at 
such a moment. 

“Oh! thank you—thank you. But see, she opens her eyes; and 
what eyes! Heavens, they are the same 1 saw this morning in that 
queer, old ——” 

He suddenly stopped; but he had put his foot in it. 

“ That queer, old what, sir ?” inquired the dean's good lady, in a tone 
so cold and penetratingly searching as quite to alarm him. 

He looked quite puzzled for a moment,—when Julia, now rallying, 
came as generously to his aid as he had already done to hers ; and for 
promptness and readiness of wit, in such dilemmas, give me a woman's 
against a hundred male wits. 

“T dare say, aunt, he meant poor old Christian,—for he was sadly 
frightened.” 

“It was. Oh! Christian is his name. Exactly so—I meant it so—a 
nice old ——” 

‘‘ Vehicle, sir?” inquired the lady, not quite satisfied. 

“Queer—nice, old man, madam; he was so good-natured and so 
jocular—Christian. Ah! [ shall remember, for it was a Christian act 
that, of allowing my fierce barb the pas.” ween 

“But how, in Heaven, did you ever escape, count?” inquired the 
polite hostess. 

“Oh! he took the wall in good style, and it happened to be nearly 
on a level, instead of the part which skirts the abyss. He escaped with 
a slight bruise,—I, none. , 

There is nothing like an agreeable surprise, restored hope, and joy to 
reanimate the young, and Julia was soon herself once more, quite ready 
fora dance. ‘The company poured in; gt dinner the count was 
beside her ; indeed, it was the establighed etiquette, thanks to the lady- 
president, that every couple should be so disposed, in order to cultivate 
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a little previous acquaintance, and open the chances for happy manceuvres 
in subsequent affairs of the heart. Here she was in her glory, and she 
shone above aunts and dowagers of every order, with unborrowed and 
undiminished lustre. 

‘‘ Who is that very handsome, noble-looking man, leading that lady 
out to dance ?” was the generally-whispered inquiry. 

“ Nay, who is that very handsome woman, I think you ought to ask,” 
replied the proud lady-president. 

“True, she is a heavenly-looking creature—what ineffable grace! 
what surpassing beauty !—and how radiant and happy she appears !” 

Such were the comments of all the important and disinterested, that 
is, of all the women who had eyes and hearts; while manceuvring 
mothers, aunts, dowagers, and duennas, held tauntingly aloof, eager to 
detect some weak point or other; and a few mortified young daughters, 
with their brothers or fathers tossing their heads with disdain at 
the idea of seeing a count of the empire leading off the ball with a mere 
clergyman’s niece, a landvoght’s daughter. But Count Otto was not a 
man to be laughed out of his happiness, and the smiles and titters served 
to give rather a fresh zest to his joy, as proving the correctness of his 
standard of female perfection, though it was very annoying to the 
trembling and blushing Julia. When the first set was over, then she 
was glad to make her escape with her noble partner, nothing loth, into 
one of the conservatories which bordered on the Linden walk, and the 
grounds beyond the Seebach. 

Seated in a recess, enveloped in a perfect grove of odorous flowers, 
she observed an animated group, of the conservative character of 
pure blood we have described, busily conversing. While the count was 
gone to bring her some refreshment, the following rather trying obser- 
vations met her ear :— 

“There goes the rich Count M—— ; he will be a prize No. 1, and 
the Lady Marian, haughty as she is, might have a worse figure. Eh— 
what think you?” 

‘«Think—they must be all gold fish that come to her net. She has 
hooked him.” 

* Poor fellow,” rejoined another ; “he may kick and flounder as he 
will, but he must beat a surrender at last—no longer the gay and 
debonnair.” 

“Yes ; she will tame his spirit, I warrant her.” 

“And I suppose the affair is to come off soon?” 

Though so recent, yet so marked and expressive had been the count’s 
attentions, as to partake not the least of those usual with a preoccupied 
mind. Still, it was very probable he might be engaged, and that the 
lady was not present at the festival. The whole announcement was 
more than enough to dash any incipient feelings entertained by so 
modest and delicately correct a mind as Julia’s ; and, on his return, her 
partner could not but observe the change—an almost imperceptible some- 
thing of coolness, approaching to disdain, which lightened through the 
cloud that hung on her fair brow. She at the same time declined the 
wemmaten ice, and proposed to return into the ball-room, though she had 

ore expressed a wish to visit the illuminated gardens. 

The count was too well-bred to betray the slightest surprise or disa 
pointment, as he gave her his arm, which she also declined, when 
changed countenance, and slightly started. 
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“T am afraid that I have fatigued you ?” he said, in a low, pathetic 
yoice. ‘I should be so sorry.” 

“Oh, no!” she replied ; “but there must be others who have older 
and better claims upon your acquaintance, count, with whom you may 
like to dance, than with a mere passing acquaintance. Nay ; does not 

our consvience already upbraid you?” 

“Since I saw you,” was his reply, “I have been unconscious of every- 
thing but your own delicious presence, that I can swear.” 

“Pray don’t swear, lest you should forswear yourself.” 

“T forswear myself, lady ?” 

“We ought always to look to antecedents, count, before we make rash 
vows of any kind.” 

The count started more perceptibly, and was silent; scarcely another 
word was uttered before they re-entered the saloon—led Julia to her 
aunt—made a very polite bow, and retired to another part of the room. 

But the count did not rejoin the dancers ; he sat some time looking _ 
the very picture of aristocratic melancholy, which has something rather 
taking in it—nothing violent or unbecoming—especially to a sensitive 
woman. Julia's eye followed him, and a deeper shade than had ever 
before settled there, threw an air of peculiar tenderness and sadness over 
every feature, infinitely sweet and alluring. 

Nor could the count be long insensible of such a change—his eye was 
continually wandering, as if involuntarily, towards her, and he could no 
longer master his agitation. 

He arose, and affected to be deeply interested in the airs of the fine 
band, with the rich accompaniments, but he still found himself drawing 
nearer again to Julia. 


Il. 


Was it the consciousness of the power she exercised—so pleasing to 
every beautiful woman—over the count’s feelings, for such his demeanour 
seemed more and more to betoken, or her recognition of a camellia she 
had worn in her hair, now gracing the count’s breast, which brought 
once more a sudden flush of joy into the pale cheek of our heroine? 
Or was it the dance-inspiring music, which seemed to absorb him, as his 
eye still followed her through the polka, which she was now dancing 
with another partner? Whatever it was, she enjoyed that consciousness 
with a zest felt by every woman who thinks she has been deceived in a 
man’s attentions. After what she had heard, it was a species of revenge 
she could not resist ; and it was heightened by the expression of chagrin, 
and almost jealous rage, with which he saw her waltzing with another. 

The moment the polka was over, and her partner had left her side the 
count drew near, and in a voice tremulous with emotion, said, — 

“ Whatever I may have done to offend, I am sure I have expiated that 
offence. Have you not sufficiently punished me ?” 

“I punish! Ah, Count Otto, you rally. I must first possess the 
power ; and then, how do you know that I possess the will ?” 

“ Know !” he “ielialanall “ Alas, I feel it too deeply. I feel that 
wn possess the full power—that you are irresistibly charming—that you 

ve my fate in your hands! I beseech you, then—say how have 1-—— 

“Do you know, count—she interrupted him—that you are speaking 
to the niece of a virtuous jasti d the daughter of an honest, if 
not a wealthy man? Do you know tliat you are engaged to the Countess 
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Marian, of .. . I need not = 4a her name to you.” Indeed, the 
arch, but high-spirited beauty, did not happen to know it. 

Count Otto seemed as if petrified for a moment ; but quickly recover- 
ing himself,— 

“Then the foul calumny,” he exclaimed—“that wicked report, has 
reached even you, already. If that be the sole obstacle which prevents 
my throwing myself at your feet . . . and if you will not hear me, I 
will do it now—here—before the world, to prove to it how I am belied.” 

“ Heavens!” cried Julia, “ how you alarm me.” 

“Then consent to accompany me into the Linden-walk, or I shall be 

ilty of some horrible informality, which would infallibly kill the Lady 
President,” he added, laughing, “ upon the spot.” 

At that moment the bustling goddess of etiquette approached them. 

“ How!” she cried. ‘* What have you done at my pet lamb, I should 
like to know, count? How sad and downcast my little Julia looks, 
Take her into the air directly.” 

The lover did not require a second invitation ; and Julia, now still 
more pale, and trembling—fearing she knew not what, yet still wishful 
to know the truth, was fain to obey—and glad, perhaps, of the excuse, 
instead of quite voluntarily accompanying the but too-impetuous knight 
of Melthal. 

Not a word was breathed on either side, till they found themselves 
beneath the broad shadows of the Lindens, busily dancing too, as if to 
the merry music, resounding through wood and dell, in the bright 
glancing beams of the moonlight. Nothing but the rustling of the 
leaves, and the sighing of the night breeze, with the quicker breathing 
of the lovers, as the count led her to an embowered seat, and the same 
instant enacted the ball-room threat, by falling at the lady’s feet, and 
clasping both her hands in his—rather an unusual form of preferring a 
petition. 

Julia was in terrible agitation, and felt a sudden instinctive wish to fly ; 
but it was too late—like one entranced—she was held doubly rivetted to 
the spot. 

“ Fant, now,”” he began, ‘where you cannot—shall not escape again 
till you have fully heard all I have to say, and then consent to open your 
whole heart, and your arms too, I trust, my adored Julia, will I consent 
to rise more.” 

What a sweet triumph—were he ever so great a traitor—she thought ; 
nay, a perfect pluralist in love. She could now mete vengeance out to 
him fairly, according to the extent of his transgressions. She determined 
to do so, and play the heroine with great sang froid ; but the worst was, 
she was nearly out of breath, and carried off her feet, as the lady graphi- 
cally said of Burns, by his eloquent ardour. 

“ Rise, count,” she at length said, in as dignified tone as she could 
assume, with forced composure. She added archly, “this is very unfair 
—this is anticipating in a strange manner. You have your defence to 
make ; but this looks very like as if you had none. Then rise, and go.” 

But he still held her hands in his, hingh he seated himself at her side. 

The story he told—and she sadly feared it was one—if only half true, 
was highly creditable to his generosity of heart, and his delicate sense of 
honour. He actually blushed and stammered, as he declared how annoyed 
he felt that the indiscretion of others had compelled him to become his 


own apparent eulogist. 
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It appeared that the heads of the two noble houses had, early in their 
lives, projected a closer alliance, by means of a union between their 
young scions. 

They were early betrothed ; and things had gone very smoothly and 
pleasantly for the old calculating people so long as they continued play- 
mates and happy romping children. As such, they had been ecttaindy 
deradfully in love—that is with one another’s most attractive little 
presents, sports, and pastimes. But the boy-life, school, and college, 
and, as time flew, early impressions, gave way to new circumstances and 
events. “‘ It happened that among other college companions, I introduced 
to young Lady Marian and her friends, my own tutor. He was a young 
man as noble and beautiful in person, as in mind, but without fortune 
and connections. Little did I anticipate the result of that first intro- 
duction. He remained with us during the long vacations, and used to 
accompany us in our walks and rides, in music, dancing, boating—in 
all which he was as expert as in the most recondite Greek niceties, and 
most abstruse mathematical problems. 

“Having no idea but of falling in with the views of the elders—no 
preoccupation of heart—I suppose Lady Marian and I should have been 
sold to each other as easily as two bales of goods are stuffed into the 
same package, had it not fortunately been for my dear young tutor, and 
the more delicate and susceptible feelings of woman in the gentle Lady 
Marian. Nay, do not bite that pretty lip, or be angry with me yet. [I 
assure you those scandal-lovers you heard, have greatly traduced her. 
It is to that wise and gentle Lady Marian that I owe the supreme felicity 
of being here at this moment. She had wit and sense to perceive the 
infinite superiority of my friend, and tutor, over myself—more especially 
in regard to all solid qualities and useful attainments. Who could blame 
her ; and still less him, exposed to the fascination of a mind and cha- 
racter like hers ? 

“ As the period for our projected marriage drew nigh, I perceived a 
marked change in the conduct and demeanour of Marian.” 

“ ] would rather you should give her her proper title,” observed Julia, 
“ that looks very suspicious.” 

“ T shall be perfectly frank with you,” continued Count Otto, “ — 
I entertained no violent—no real passion, indeed—not a particle of the 
all-absorbing, overwhelming tenderness and adoration I feel now, when I 
have first learnt what love is; yet I appreciated her good qualities. Well, 
a shadow seemed to have fallen on her spirit as well as upon her brow; 
there was a thoughtfulness in her deep blue eyes”—(Julia again bit her 
lip, but the count only smiled)—* a languor, quite new to her, before all 
wit and liveliness; and I saw her once or twice turn pale and tremble 
violently when I entered the room with my friend. Of course, I attri- 
buted all this to her appreciation of my own superlative merits, and the 
warmth of her passion for me—but I was quickly undeceived. And well 
I was, for had my love at all equalled my vanity—you see I am perfectly 
truthful to my own detriment—I had soon been desperately in love in- 
deed. 

“She grew more uneasy—more and more sad—as the destined day ap- 
proached. I frequently surprised her in tears ; I endeavoured by every 
means to obtain her confidence, long in wfin; but one day she actually 
threw herself at my feet, asked my fomfiveness, forsooth, and confessed 
all. She loved the young professor, my tutor, and she was aware that 
VOL, XV. t 
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her love was returned. Here was a dilemma to be placed in—for an old 

laymate and friend—a sort of admitted lover—nay, a very betrothed—a 
a i as it were! And what acontrast, what a deadly blow to my 
own good opinion. But her tears, her reproaches of herself, of her 
ingratitude to me—to us all, as she called it—moved me to the soul; [ 
felt indignant rather at myself than at her, and I pledged myself to 
continue what I had early been—a friend and brother, and as such she 
might rely on me. 

** Still this was nothing to the emotion evinced by my friend, when I 
first broke the matter to him, and made him an offer of my continued 
friendship and best services; for I think, had I not prevented him, he 
would have laid violent hands upon himself. 

“ Though not wealthy Rudolph is of a noble family. I enabled him 
to enter the army, promoted his interest in every way I could ; he has 
shown himself more than worthy of my friendship ; he has distinguished 
himself, and is now the accepted lover of the Lady Marian.” 

As the count finished, his eager and fiery glance seemed to interrogate 
the eye of his fair foe. Had he made himself understood ; had he fully 
exonerated himself ? 

Their eyes met, and the answer was as silently given, and it was in his 
favour. It was well those eyes could speak so eloquently for her, as she 
could not for herself—and the first kiss—the first embrace of maiden 
love was given and received. Folded and entranced in each other's arms, 
it was not till she had succeeded in murmuring out the happy word 
“ Yes,” that he would consent to release and restore her to the care of 
her now-anxious aunt. She hardly gave them time to rally. 

* Julia! Julia! Whatever is become of the girl, | wonder; and what 
a responsibility. I wish we were safe at home. I wonder where Chris- 
tian is.” 

She had more wonders when she beheld Count Otto advancing, leading 
Julia by the hand. She had hardly yet recovered breath enough to 
speak; her hair was a little in disorder, and there was not a single flower 
left in those auburn tresses. Her lover, therefore, was compelled to take 
up the weapons for her, which he did in a very graceful and gallant 
manner. 

“ I have two favours to ask at your hands, dear lady—for you must 
permit me to call the aunt of Julia, and all those who are dear to her— 
dear to me. First, that I may thus be permitted to salute my fair part- 
ner, and to escort you in safety home. Secondly, that I may be allowed 
the honour, as far as you can concede it, to call at the Rectory to-morrow 
and make the acquaintance of the excellent dean, of whose reputation I 
have long heard.” 

This was very opportune and easily granted; for, at the same instant, 
up came Master Christian in as great haste as his age would permit. 

“ Permit me to suggest, ladies, that you should take advantage of my 
carriage, which will travel somewhat speedier, and spare you the risk of 
cold, and let my valet, Johannes, accompany Christian, and rejoin me at 
my own residence.” 

_ This was soon arranged, and with a marked care and caution contrast- 

ing strangely with the impetuous manner he had evinced in the morning, 

he gave the most minute directions, to drive slowly and steadily, to his 

See and took his seat by the side of—oh, enrapturing idea—HIS 
la. 
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IV. 

Tue worthy dean’s “gude wife” looked right forward into the clear 
moonlight on the way before her, as if speculating whether the parsonage 
and all her subjects could really have survived her long absence; while the 
thoughts, like the eyes of Julia, reverted tothe aow soul-illuminated gardens, 
where Love’s glorious purple light had first shone into her heart and being. 
If prayer, felt in its truth and purity, be the breath of the soul, like light 
an air to the animal being, Love is the essence which inspires that breath, 
animates the grateful hymn of nature, and refines and ennobles even what 
was most beautiful and noble before. There is a radiance round real 
love like that halo emanating from the saintly spirits; and no person of 
discernment can be long in a large company with two lovers, such as we 
would describe, without feeling conscious who they are, and catching some 

rk of that ‘ mens divinior,” of which they are wholly composed. At 
least, you would have said so had you seen Julia and Otto now, after 
having just been assured of each other’s love. How little when she set out 
dreamed she of the strange incidents of that one day—how many emc- 
tions of terror, grief, surprise, and ecstatic joy, could by possibility sue- 
ceed each other in such rapid succession. Yet of at a yarn is the 
mingled web of life; and she who had first entered those sweet shadowy 
scenes on which she now gazed, 


In maiden meditation fancy free, 


had listened to the vows of love, and left them—a betrothed bride 
That one event—and of so terrible a character, should have stirred her 
sympathies to their inmost recesses, and stamped a brighter and nobler 
image on her future life, while her two companions appeared thus lost in 
reveries so very opposite ; the count, as if he divined the feelings of the 
younger party, was too happy to break the spell that bound them. What 
was language to the whispers of the angel of love, who had come to re- 
joice with them in spirit ? 

More than once the lips of Julia moved as if she had something at her 
heart she wished to say; yet she pressed it down again to keep the little 
flutterer still. The elder lady, who now seemed surprised and shocked 
at her own silence—a very rare exception to her general rule, had no such 
misgivings, and thus gave tongue: 

“One hour just! Well, if I do not declare ; was there ever such a 
thing ? One hour, and we are at home, and we were just four in going; 
and poor Christian drove with so much spirit.” ; 

The count could not suppress a smile ; but he might safely indulge it 
now, though in the morning Julia would most assuredly have fired up— 
even for her aunt. No greater softener of the angry passions. 

“| wonder,” interposed Julia, “ whereabouts Christian is now.” — 

“Oh, not at the halfway house by any means, of course,’’ replied the 
good aunt. : . 

The count acquiesced in this important truth, observing that it was so 
far fortunate that he would have the advantage of daylight as well as 
moonlight before-he got home. * 

“You will permit me the honour of waiting upon you to-morrow—I 
mean to-day, at the rectory, may I not ?” in a softer tone to Julia, as he 
took leave. 

Permission was readily given. . : 

“ But dear me!” cried the elder lady, “ perhaps you will arrive before 
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Christian,” and the count could not help joining in Julia’slaugh. “ Pray, 
count, put it off—till four o'clock.” 

“Ah, must I? but your wishes are to me commands. But if I meet 
your excellent and steady coachman, I will try to accelerate his move- 
ments with something. For at the rate he drives,” he whispered Julia, 
“*T may never see you again at all.” 

In shane it turned out exactly as the old lady in her fears had pre- 
dicted—for the count actually met him on the other side of the halfway 
inn, and imprudently presenting him with a dollar to inspire him, it had 
only the effect of making him come to a full stop at the half period of 
his journey. 

The count took up his valet ; and Christian proceeded very quietly 
to unharness his horse, saw him very comfortably groomed and fed, and 
then, taking a double glass, went to take a nap. So that what with his 
long nap, bearing in mind the slow and steady, so emphatically enjoined 
by his careful mistress, he actually beheld the count’s carriage at the 
parsonage-door when he arrived home in the afternoon. 

“Don’t you think the count a most charming man, Julia?” was the 
aunt’s first question when he had left them, “and he was so particularly 
to me.” 

Julia said as little as she could help, but heard with delight the long 
tissue of encomiums heaped upon her lover—now the old lady had found 
the full use of her favourite member once more. She then embraced 
her niece. 

“ My sweet girl, we shall have a happy day of it—sooner, perhaps, 
than you think,” 

Blushing deeply, Julia cast down her eyes ; had her aunt divined the 
truth ? 

“ Yes, I repeat it, dear—a happy, happy day. The poor dean, though 
he is not a little positive sometimes, will be made quite happy for once 
a heart is so full. But now,” she continued, ‘ you must not say a 
word. If the count should have spoken of it to you, take care, dear, you 
don’t drop a hint. You would spoil all my plans. To-morrow, or rather 
to-day, he will be here himself. Dressed as a bridegroom, how handsome 
he would look. Dont you think so dear ?” 

‘What are you speaking of to-morrow, aunt ?” 

“Yes, to-morrow ; but I shall so scold you if you say a word—re- 
member, pet.” 

Whoever has paid a visit to Dean Singer’s residence must remember 
the fine wall of green shining ivy which covers the garden,—the low, 
rambling, but many-roomed, and comfortable house, and the huge stuffed 
easy chair enough to mitigate the pangs of the goutiest or most rheumatic 
subject who ever cried out “ peccavi” for indulging in mock-turtle soup, 
goose-pie luncheons, and after dinner naps. 

There sat the gentle Philippa, looking the fat fiend Podagra steadily 
in the face, and doing battle with him like a heroine. He could never 
resist one of her syren songs, which eventually made him drop his bone- 
screws and pincers, and let her father fall into a nice sleep. Upon his 
awaking she had always some pleasant novel or other ready to beguile the 
evening hours. She had brought the hero successfully through all kinds 
of fire and waterproof adventures into the clear sunlight of fortune, till he 
found himself high above his humble birth, standing before the sacred altar 
hand in hand with the great lady of the manor herself. Tt was almost 
as wonderful, the dean positively declared, as the transformation of Io to 
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suit the imperial taste of her Olympic lover, of which the story splen- 
didly wrought in tapestry, was then actually supporting the patient’s 
feet. 

In the occasional pauses the old family timepiece might be heard, so 
loud and mystical, that an imaginative guest, nightly haunted by the 
strange “ tick, tack,” translated it into the complaint of some Be and 
restless spirit which, she maintained, kept saying through “ the stilly 
night” “ once I was happy, but now I am miserable,” uttered in a series 
of broken exclamations. The poor lady would infallibly have died of 
this new “tick doloreux,’”’ had not the cause of the imagined spirit-plaint 
been happily discovered. Its sounds were now diversified by the chirping 
of the cricket, and the singing of the dean’s tea-urn, and the crackling of 
the wood fire. 

Many a time and anxiously, as it grew later and later, did poor Phi- 
lippa turn her eyes towards the Siebach road, and listened to the sound 
of every passing wheel. 

“You sung me so nicely to sleep,” said the father, “that I feel quite 
refreshed. I really think I could play a game at backgammon. There, 
just put the cushions a little higher, and I shall be every inch a dean 
again, that’s positive.” ‘The well-known smile and a beam of the old fire 
shone across the features of the sufferer, who pressed the hand adjusting 
his pillow to his lips, and life’s evening sunshine vanishing as suddenly, 
a tear glistened in the old man’s eyes. 

“Do you feel ill again, father dear? can I give you anything ?” she 
inquired, in her own strangely sweet and winning voice. 

“Oh, nothing, my child; I was only looking at the little table under 
the time-piece, with the little sampler which you worked when you were 
scarcely this high. It brought to my mind how mercifully Providence 
has dealt with me—how many blessings I have iaeelant none 
greater than to have you, and see you happy, in my old age. But you 
have been the sick man’s nurse long enough. It is time to think for 
you, since ame will not for yourself; you must not be sacrificed to the 
gouty fiend. It is your future I am so anxious about, my dearest’’—she 
was his only child. “We must not leave you, in this world, without a 
protector ; and where can one worthy of you ever be found ? Gold, and 
state, and connexion, are what are now asked for in a wife.” 

“ Not all men think so, my dear papa.” 

“Say you so, Philippa?—how know you—why believe you that ? 
Ah! my dearest, you have not always looked so happy lately. I wish 
you could only prove it as well as believe it, by happy experience ; the 
prayers of a father would be heard. ‘Tell me, if I have not forfeited your 
confidence. I know you suffer—I heard you sigh—I saw the tears in 
your eyes when your cousin and your mother set out.” Philippa, pale 
and breathless, was unable to utter a word. “ Confide in me, Philippa, 
now as you have ever done. A love like yours, I am positive, calls for 
no sort of justification ; it can only ennoble, and receive nobleness from, 
“3 object. You fix the heart’s standard, as in all you achieve, proudly 

This was praise, indeed, dear to that high heart. It was too much— 
she burst into tears, and threw her arms round her father’s neck. — 

“Shall I speak for you ?” said the dean, tenderly kissing her. 
“TI think there was a noble lookingfoung man who sind near you at 
the last christening we had in the mahsion of , at Quelthal.’ 
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Philippa stammered out, “It is the same, dear father, and I always 
intended to tell you—” 

The daughter was about to begin, perhaps, to “spin a long yarn,” in 
honest sea-phrase, and undoubtedly obtain the “benefit of clergy,” 
when she was interrupted by the sound of carriage-wheels, and not such 
a slow, solemn sound as Christian driving. Good heavens! who could 
it be ? 

V. 

Tue arrival of the party in the count’s carriage without Christian—left 
so far in the rear—was anevent indeed. Mutual explanations were given 
and received; notes of admiration, the laugh and the cry as the mother 
again embraced her good Philippa, interspersed by the old “ poz” of the 
dean went their due round, but not a word of the serious business of the 
day. That was reserved according to immemorial custom as a “bonne 
bouche,” by the younger folk, when they found themselves ¢éte-d-téte on 
their little pillows, just as saucy-stomached urchins will keep the most 
dainty bits for the last. When, in their own chamber, the world fairl 
bolted out, no lateness of the hour, no duties of the toilet, could delay the 
heart-expanding confidence so delightful to the young female mind, espe- 
cially if one or both happen to have it pre-occupied with that lordly 
monster and master of their future destiny—man. 

Julia, to summon up courage to make so unexpected a confession, 
began at the very beginning, proceeding gradually towards the grand 
catastrophe—their introduction to, and the appearance of, the handsome 
rider, his courtesy, his chivalrous act of daring, and more wonderful 
escape. 

Upon reaching that point, Philippa uttering a ery, threw her arms 
round her cousin's neck, exclaiming, ‘ Are you quite sure that he is not 
hurt? Oh, speak !—tell me all !” 

“What is the matter, Coz? You seem terribly frightened—you are 
pale, you tremble.” 

“ Yes,”” replied Philippa, “TI am much, much shocked. I know who it 
was : it was the count.’ 

“The count,” exclaimed Julia, “ how could you tell?” 

** How !” was the startling reply. “Oh who could mistake him for a 
moment? Hear me, dearest cousin ; | will open my whole heart to you. 
I wished to see the count again before I said a word, but dear papa’s 
kindness wrung the truth from me. You remember my journey to 
Siebach—the count is my accepted lover, and is coming to speak to papa. 
I believe—yes—it is, dearest, this very day.” 

“Who? You rave, Philippa—he ? It is impossible.” And then the 
words—those warning words ihe had heard, recurred to her mind—that he 
was faithless—perjured ; the Countess Marian ; all : and she had listened 
only to his, perhaps, artful tale, and the anticipation of some fatal and 
astounding calamity burst upon her mind. ‘Is it kind and ingenuous, 
Philippa, thus to alarm me, and trifle with your cousin’s feelings? I 
perceive your mother has revealed all, though she made me promise not 
to say a word on the subject.” 

“Good heavens, Julia! was it you who spoke those words. _I, disinge- 
nuous or deceitful! I, trifle or impose upon you !” 

“Yes cruel Philippa—hear me. The count is my declared lover ; he 
declared his love last night. See this ring—we exchanged vows. Can 
I doubt the evidence of my senses? He is coming to-day.” 
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« Yes, to claim my hand from my father.” 

“ No, Philippa—to speak to my aunt and uncle.” 

“Tsay yes! It is all settled,” repeated Philippa. 

“T repeat no! It isimpossible. I feel he is mine.” 

Pale as the portrait of her great grandmother, which hung over her 
head, those last words “he is mine” were too terrible to resist; she 
staggered some steps towards her cousin, gazed in her eyes as if to see 
if she were really in her senses, then wringing her hands, “ She is not 
mad, The Count of Quelthal your lover! Then break my poor heart !” 
and she would have fallen had not Julia caught her in her arms. This 
was an appeal which the high-spirited Julia could not resist. 

Tenderly attached to her less brilliant and accomplished cousin, she 
resolved to act a heroine’s part, and sacrifice her own love to her peace. 
How long might not the attachment have subsisted ? 

“ Contide all to me, dearest Philippa,” she said soothingly, “ and all 
may yet be well. Never will I stand in the way of your happiness or 
my dear aunt’s and uncle’s, oh, never. It would break their hearts. 
Speak and trust to me.” 

“ Ask me not,” replied Philippa, “of so treacherous—so worthless—I 
cannot speak of him—more than six months ago—it was—” 

The young cousins then both united in a chorus of any thing but com- 
pliments to his countship, which had he been able to overhear, he would 
have turned his horses’ heads in any direction but to the deanery. 

Catching some sparks of Julia’s just and indignant ire, Philippa 
rallied, and resolved to join in overwhelming him with scorn, rejection, 
exposure, and shame. 

No longer deigning to lament for so vile a wretch, how their eyes 
sparkled at the glorious resolve of spurning him, holding him up to con- 
tempt before their relatives and the whole world, and how magnanimous 
and capable of banishing love for evermore did they not then feel! 

“Only stand by me, dear Julia, and support me! Ah, if I were to 
show any weakness, mind and say the word, Remember!” 

‘“‘ Depend upon me, and more upon your dear self ; and if you see me 
going to play the traitor to truth and honour, just give me two or three 
horrid pinches on the soft part of my arm, as Miss M. used to do at school 
to the little girls, to recall me to my senses.” ; 

Brief, but sound and soothing, was their repose ; for there is nothing 
better than a strong and virtuous resolution to go to sleep upon—even 
more potent than an opium draught. 

When Philippa received her father at the breakfast-table, he seemed 
quite suprised at the animated expression of her features. Her mother, 
too, was in great good humour, naturally attributing it to the near ap- 
proaching visit of the count; and when Julia made her appearance, all 

radiant and blooming, but with a rather peculiar expression about, the 
1 and lips—not of the usual archness, but of downright mischief— 
- e elders were no less agreeably surprised. They had projected a 
ittle treat for them. vpterrg 

“Shall I read the morning paper to you, my dear father?” inquired 
the gentle Philippa. . 

“Not yet, my child. Open the ae 02 to the lawn, that I may see 
up the avenue; we expect a visitor to-day.” f 

"Julia whispered “ aati !” ang/fittle Philippa, with a sad smile, 
gave her a gentle nip on her white/and beautiful arm. Both prayed 
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courage and mighty spirit would, like that of Acres, ooze out by de- 
grees. No one can ride the high horse for ever ; and it is far easier to 
get down than it is to rise and mount. . 

Everything looked in its newest attire, as if decked out for a holiday. 
The dean wore his last new velvet gown, and the old lady sported her 
taffeta-laced French bombazine, in all its glory. 

Hark !—what sound was that? Is it Christian with the family coach? 
No, Christian was still on his way. 

«‘] wonder what can have happened to him.” 

«To whom, my dear?” inquired the dean. 

“To Christian! I am afraid the count—” as she spoke, the sound 
of horses’ feet was heard ; a horseman rode up at full speed—alighted 
—his step was near, when pd unable to control her emotion, 
rushed out—met him in the hall porch, and fell in a deep swoon at his feet. 

All was again terror and commotion, and the whole weight of the 
punishing process now devolved upon Julia alone. 

The stranger bore her to a couch, trying to recall her by the most 
tender ejaculations and endeavours to herself. 

“ Begone, traitor—villain !” were the first sounds that saluted his ears. 
“ Was not one enough, but you must for ever destroy the peace of... 
both. Murderer! away—call Julia to help me.” 

* Are you mad, Philippa, that you talk so? and is Julia mad too ?— 
for she ran away laughing like a maniac to herown room. I hear her 
still laughing.” 

“And you have that, too, to answer for. Oh, villain, villain! you 
have driven her distracted.” 

“T! I!” cried the stranger. ‘ Are we all mad together?” 

At this moment, Julia re-entered the room, still unable to restrain 
her laughter. Advancing to the stranger, she made him a polite curtesy, 
observing, “ Would your countyship have the goodness to acquaint me 
with your name?” 

“Oh, Julia, my dear! how can you ask ?” observed her aunt. “ Every- 
body knows Count Henry of E , the candidate for the presidency.” 

“Yes, I am Count Henry, the president in expectancy. And 
may I ask who you are?” he added, addressing Julia, in a rather 
distant tone. 

At this question, the merry girl now laughed out louder than ever— 
to the infinite scandal of aunt, uncle, and even Philippa herself. 

“Then if you are Count Henry, pray do me the honour to inform 
me who was the friend who yesterday—” 

‘Danced and walked with you at moonlight?” added Count Henry, 
seeing her hesitate. ‘That was my cousin, Otto of Melthal.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the sound of carriage-wheels was 
heard ; but it as quickly ceased at the hall-door. ‘Then there was heard 
a more slow distant rambling—that was Christian and the family coach, 
but not in time—to his lady’s great horror—to receive the count. Julia 
now ran out, but she did not faint, like her cousin—so great was the 
reaction of her feelings, that she quite surprised him by the extreme 
warmth of her reception—it was a happy embrace. 

To prevent the possibility of further mistake, the worthy dean “ posi- 


tively’ insisted upon uniting the two happy couples the same evening; 
without a single dissentient. 
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CAMBRIAN TALES. 
(“cymMRO DRos By'ri!”*) 
Cuarter I. 


THE WELSH PARSON. 


But though their patriotic pride 
Looks down on all the world beside, 
Yet to the Clergy of their nation 
They pay respect and veneration, 
And such obedient reverence show 
As they were angels here below.— 
Rozerts’ Cambrian Antiquities, p. 9. 


Laby JEFFERYS, sitting on the right hand side of the chimney-corner of 
her veritable Elizabethan drawing-room, with several guests, some of 
them inmates, and others visitors from the immediate neighbourhood, 
after many suggestions, that those far from the fire that chilly autumnal 
evening must certainly be cold, had succeeded in forming a o semi- 
circle in front of the broad hearth. 

A middle-aged, middle-sized man, with vivid eyes, and dressed in an 
ill-cut black suit, still sat, twanging the strings of a triple harp, in the 
remotest corner of the room; while two young ladies, one with an air of 
condescending commiseration, the other full of national enthusiasm, were 
enduring and watching his preparations for performance; and flitting 
across, now and then, to a music-stand, and back again. 

At a chess-table on the left side of the fire-place, a lady of singular 
beauty and a bashful scholar-like young man sat at play. On the oppo- 
site side of the central table, a young lady turned over “ Layard’s Monu- 
ments of Nineveh,” sometimes assisted by Captain Harold, who occa- 
sionally forgot the work in charming episodes of personal contemplation 
in an adjacent mirror, or strolled off to observe the progress of the game 
at chess, and to admire the lovely Lady Edith Mortimer. 

An elderly gentleman, with an artist’s eye for all visible things, sat 
beside Miss Olwen Tudor and her book. A stiff, stout, little man sat 
next to him, taking evident shelter in the shadow of a newspaper from 
the unthreatened danger of conversation. 

“I have been thinking, Dr. Thorpe,” said Lady Jefferys to a portly 
gentleman opposite, “there is something particularly socia' le in seeing a 
large party of persons, all engaged in one thing, without rivalry or selfish 
purposes. I like music all the better for that unity of pleasure it pro- 
duces. Even this glowing hearth now is soothing and socializing. I 
often regret the long passed days of my youth, when my grandfather 
Powel used to enchain and enchant the minds of his hearers with his 
tales of tradition or experience. I wish that I had inherited his ability 
as well as his old carved arm-chair; or, at least, that some one or other 
else in this company possessed it, and would exercise it.” 
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“ Would not a well-chosen book answer your purpose ?” drily inquired 
Dr. Thorpe, the Venerable Archdeacon of Llandim. 

“No, sir ; no, it would not.” 

A brief pause ensued, while the spirit of the Celtic land breathed in 
the melody of “ Cwympiad y dail.” 

“ The recitation of poems to the laurel branch, or the harp, and the 
relation of traditionary history, appear to have been the principal means 
of mental instruction in the heroic age, and favourite modes of recreation 
in the ancient and middle historic ages,” remarked Mr. Willoughby. 

‘“ Humph !” said Dr. Thorpe, “ people were always too fond, sir, of 
telling long stories.” 

** Good stories, well told, are never tedious,” he replied. “Think even 
of Dan Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ to which time-honoured John of 
Gaunt often listened. How interesting many of them still are! How 
full of the poetic truth, and of the changeless life of genius!” 

“ Truth, sir?” said Mrs. Brown, a plain, middle-aged lady, and one of 
the semi-circle. “Can there be a greater fiction than that story you 
left your book open at this morning, of the brass horse with a screw in 
his ear ? and it was not alive after all.” 

“TI never read the book,” said Lady Jefferys, gravely, “and I do not 
like fictions of impossible things ; but really, I confess, there are some 
tales of atrial music, and spirits, and fairies, and genii, which one feels 
are very likely to be true. Do you know, that when I have the rheu- 
matism badly, I often think of the sprites that pinched poor Caliban ?” 

Dr. Thorpe silently shrugged his shoulders. 

“It would be very kind of you, Lady Jefferys, and of such of your 
guests as are indigenous, to give us poor, ignorant, and lately arrived 
strangers, some little insight into the character and habits of the people 
around us. I wish very much to obtain a knowledge of the various classes 
inhabiting the Principality,” said Mr. Willoughby. 

*¢ It would, indeed, be most interesting, most delightful!” said Lady 
Edith, from the chess-board; and Miss Mabella Fitzaymon, the half- 
contemptuous examiner of the harp, re-echoed her words. 

“ Well,” said Lady Jefferys, smiling, “to that we can each contribute 
alittle. Mr. Tudor, Dr. Thorpe, Mrs. Tudor, Miss Olwen, Miss Britomart 
Rhys (how I wish, my dear, your father, good Sir Owen, was here?), 
Miss Dyddgu Perrott, Mr. and Mrs. Evans, Mr. Jones, and my nephew 
and niece, the Trevors. But where shall we begin ?” 

* With the church, of course,” said Arthur Tudor. ‘ Our clergyman, 
Mr. Evans, will launch the subject for us.” 

“Oh! Mr. Evans,” said Miss Tudor, rising with animation from her 
artistic contemplations, “‘ Pray, come here. Our English friends wish to 
hear something of Welsh life. Will you? Oh! pray, do, tell them 
what you may consider interesting. Give them a notion now of clerical 
life in Wales.” 

“ Do, my dear sir,” said Lady Jefferys. 

“Indeed, I will very readily, madam,” said the unaffected and un- 
embarrassed Welshman. “In asking me to speak of Wales, you do not 
serve me like the parson to whom the famous King of Prussia gave @ 
blank sheet of paper for a text, mine is only too copious.” 

Then taking the offered seat next Lady Jefferys, he looked around 
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once or twice with an investigating glance upon his audience, and sat 
silent and motionless for two minutes. 

Lady Edith with triumphant smiles gave Cadog Trevor, her be- 
wildered antagonist, a mute check-mate; and the company's undivided 
attention rested complacently, observantly, or satirically upon the clergy- 
man, who spoke fluently as follows :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—If you had asked me for an Englyn, to be 
sure, I could readily have funished one. If | might address you now in 
Welsh, in the old language of the Cymry, which shall last while time 
endures, I should feel confident of arousing your attention, of fixing your 
interest, of touching your hearts. f 

“ The Cymraeg is so much finer, so much more affecting, so much more 
expressive than the English, which can do none of these things; at least, I 
fear that in English I can do none of them. However, I will simply tell 
you my history, the history of a Welsh parson, void of romantic incident 
or personal adventure, a mere development of personal character, or pre- 
paration for social duties, and for something higher still in monotonous 
life. 

“Though I happened to be born in Pembrokeshire (more properly Pen- 
broch), my family is of the pure blood of the Cymry, unmixed, I believe, 
on either side with the Roman or Norman, the Fleming or Saxon. I 
confess, nevertheless, that I am proud of being a native of the same 
county as Giraldus de Barri, though his royal maternal blood was debased 
by that of freebooters. His Cambrian patriotism, his magnanimous stand 
for our ancient ecclesiastical privileges, obtained for him, to his enduring 
glory, that most enviable surname of “ Cambrensis.”” My father was a 
farmer, my mother, a preacher's daughter. Often when a very little 
child, Ihave gone with her to great field meetings, and heard seven 
or eight sermons in aday. I suppose that from thence, I first 
derived the notion of preaching myself. Among the earliest things that 
I remember were a maenhir, cistfaenau, and a carn, which my father told 
me were built by our great-great-grandfathers soon after they arrived 
from the dispersion of Babel; and no doubt some of them were so. Our 
home was near to Tenby (properly Dynbychy Pyscoed), and thither I went 
every day to school. 

“ Before I had got through my English ‘ Reading made Easy,’ however, 
I began to learn something from the place. Often on a half holiday, in- 
stead of going home to my dinner, I used to roam about the sands, some- 
times standing for an hour together on the north beach, under the stee 
cliff covered with trees, and staring at the broad smooth bay, sprinkled wit 
fishing boats, and at all the dark projections of land breaking its outline 
into elegant irregularities, sometimes from the south sands, watching the 
little ships steering among the rocky islands, through the rough and eddy- 
ing roads of the fresh sea. ‘ 

“T used to wonder often in which of those two situations I was the 
happiest ; that is to say, as I have since expounded my childish emotions, 
which of those scenes was the most beautiful The caves, lofty, wild, and 
melancholy as that of the Greek Trophonius, seemed in the mere echoes 
of the breeze to utter oracles to me, impressing the awful sense of super- 
natural power. Once I remember to have seen a numerous arty of 
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caverns, but that I thought a strange and unsuitable ntrusion upon 
a place fit only for pensive or gloomy solitude. 

“Apart from my boyish feelings of reverence, Tenby does, indeed, possess 
the most ancient and extraordinary associations. It is, doubtless, the holy 
sanctuary of Taliesin, which wandered about from place to place on the 
surface of the ocean, till borne on the ninth wave, it reached the margin 
of the flood and fixed there as a nearly insulated promontory for future 
ages. Sir Richard Hoare says justly that it is ‘unequalled in Wales for 
the beauty of its bay.’ It seems but — since I noticed the rain- 
bow colours of the receding tide upon the shore, or on a still, dark evening, 
saw the Brixham boats sparkling like stars in a lower sky, or at night in 
stormy weather watched the fiery waves chasing each other ashore, and 

om astonished and half afraid, with light that had no heat. I know 
little of shells and flowers, but I assure you those of Tenby are very 

retty. I learned there, ladies, my first lesson in that part of British 
histo which has a common interest for Saxon and Celt; for on the won- 
derfully perfect remains of the town walls is an inscription testifying to 
their repair by Queen Elizabeth, as a precautionary defence against the 
apprehended approach of the Spanish Armada. 

** As I loved books, my mother wished me to be a preacher, but though 
the Welshmen of most counties allow their wives the title of mistress, it 
is chiefly in Brecknockshire that woman’s supremacy is established, and 
the phrase runs ‘the mistress and her husband,’ instead of the ‘ master 
and his wife.’ My father was a partial advocate for that decree of 
Ahasuerus which declares that every man should bear rule in his own 
house ; yet, being a kind husband too, he determined that instead of a 
preacher, I should be brought up asa parson. At twelve years of age, 
therefore, I was sent to the Grammar School ai Caermarthen, which has 
been well known for many generations as a great nursery to the Welsh 
Episcopal Church. At first I got knocked about a little among my 
siesta. but very soon I proved my strength, and found my level, 
and lived in peace. I liked my lessons, and liked my master’s com- 
mendations, and liked still better to stroll about the place in the holiday 
hours, observing all that was new to me. And now I must tell you about 
the coracles. 

“ Tnever can forget the first evening when I saw a fleet of them go out 
fishing. Thecoracle, orewch, you know, isa vessel which has beenin constant 
use on such of the Cambrian rivers as have not a rocky channel, from 
immemorial time. Julius Cesar found it in Britain (which was then all 
ours), and afterwards on several occasions in foreign countries he had 
similar vessels constructed in the shape of half a walnut-shell, made of 
wicker frames covered with coria or skins, furnished with a transverse 
bench, having a long and rather wide leather looped strap, and worked 
with a paddle, and they saved him sundry times from very awkward dis- 
asters. Tarpaulin is used now instead of coria. Well, it was a sweet 
summer evening when I witnessed what I am going to tell you. 1 had 
often before seen the coracles turned up at cottage doors, or floating one 
or two at a time on the river. The bright western sun and clear blue 
sky with snow-white clouds, threw out the forms of the low hills and flat 
banks very advantageously, and the ebbing tide of the estuary being still 
very high, the Towy’s circuitous course was a trackway of silvery light. 
The water was rough, and an easterly wind blowing. "A brig with sails 
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set, led out by a pilot boat, was a tranquilizing object, and served also 
to mark, by her zig-zag progress, how very sharp the turns of that river 
are, and the dangers of its tedious navigation. Standing on the quay, I 
saw several coracles pass down in pairs, and several waiting afloat by the 
shore for their respective partners to join them. ‘These came on foot 
across the quay, each hooded with his coracle, towards a low place in the 
bank just beneath, which sloped gradually down to the edge of shallow 
water. 

«‘ This was a chosen rendezvous, and most of the partners launched 
from thence. One man standing a long while on the quay, putting his 
nets to rights, gave me an opportunity of examining them, and also his 
knocker, a kind of wooden mallet for killing the salmon, his maple bowl 
for lading out bilge water, and his locker, a place under the seat for 
depositing the spoils. Each coracle’s size was proportioned to its owner's. 
One or two tall fellows had very large ones. There are not many tall fa- 
milies of the pure race of the Cymry,—though indeed good St. David stood 
four cubits high. Some lads had very small ones, this being a convenient 
adaptation both for land and water where master and boat reciprocally 
carry each other. I did not witness a single awkward embarkation. 
The process was in every case invariably the same. The ground being 
low and the water shallow, the broad end of the coracle fronting the man, 
he grasped it with his left hand by the answering part of its centre, and 
pushed it off, and held it a foot or two from him, while he deliberately 
stood ahead in the water, and trampling in it, wetted his shoes, then 
giving the left foot a special dip, he sprang with that foot foremost into 
the coracle, stood a moment yielding to the movement of the vessel, and 
then gently sat down with the leathern loop behind him, took up his 
paddle, and set off. One end of the net was tossed by a fisherman into 
his companion’s coracle ; they then steered wide apart, spreading it 
between them, and worked slowly down the river. A great many pairs 
thus passed before me, perhaps sixty or seventy vessels. They intended 
to be out all night and to come back with the returning tide ; and when- 
ever that tide serves, by day or night, those indefatigable fishermen 
pursue the salmon and sewin for miles, and frequently go as far as the 
bar at Cefns-hedyn. I soon learned their craft and could make and 
manage a coracle with most of them. In landing, they spring on the 
right foot and retain the coracle with the left. 1 dare say now I could 
contrive a pretty little miniature imitation of one. Well, Lady Jefferys, 
I will try to bring it for you, some day. But the English adies and 
gentlemen may see the very things themselves on Llynsatiaddan, just by, 
you know. ; 

‘‘Caermarthen was the ancient capital of Wales. The Romans called it 
Maridunum, and have left marks of their iron though transient rule there 
as well as in most other places. I am sorry that Merlin Ambrose (Em- 
bresguletic) should have been the son of a Roman consul, for I venerate 
his Celtie gift of prophecy, and I used in boyhood to visit Merlin’s Hill 
and his traditionary cave. 3 

“It is an honour, a great honour to Spenser, that he so much delighted 
in Cambrian lore, and I verily believe, he was rewarded for it by the gift 
of that truly Cambrian genius which renders him, in my poor judgment, 
the first of English poets. ; 

‘* After having been five years a ~ I became an usher in that school 
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for three more. I thought it better than going home to live on my poor 
father for that time. 

“In one of my vacations I made a pedestrian exploration of the Pem- 
brokeshire coast, and recollecting, among the wild rocks of St. Gofan, 
the tradition that St. Paul landed there, and there first declared the mes- 
sage of Mercy, the good-tidings of Heavenly Peace to Britain, I was 
struck with the thought, how unspeakably important that message must 
be which a man owning all the best gifts of nature and learning, and, 
also, divinely inspired, spent his devoéed life in delivering. Thence 
sprung the real wish of my own heart to follow his course. 

“ Gentlemen, that word devoted is often used in a sense much too vague, 
too slight, and too weak, for its real, powerful meaning. A Celtic usage 
was its origin. It expressed the vowed service of heroes to a chosen 
chief: they swore to make their own deeds subservient to his renown; to 
live for him, to succour him, and to die with him. Cesar says, “ Devotos 
illi soldurios appellant.” Pacuvius, a tribune of the Roman people, first 
desecrated the practice by adopting it as a form of flattery to Augustus. 
From that ill example followed the custom, that the senators should con- 
gratulate an emperor on his accession by professing themselves devoted to 
his service. Through the western empire the phrase, in its debasement, 
returned to its native land, and is still too current here. The translators 
of the English version of the Scriptures knew its force, and used it 
aright, and in that full, true sense, 1 then avowed devotion to one Lord. 

‘‘ Sometimes during my sojourn at Caermarthen, I used to go by the 
passage-boats to visit Llaugharn and Ferryside. It is a common plea- 
sure-trip of the place; and whoever wishes to see adroit female pilots 
(though adroit, like dexterous, properly means right-handed, and they 
always steer with the left, so I had better have said clever), laborious oars- 
men, and a motley crew of passengers, affording fine studies of character 
and costume, should make that little voyage. Not that I mean you 
should go to Caermarthen on purpose, but, being there already, you 
should go. I deem that rowing, and swimming, and every thing of that 
sort, is very proper for boys to learn, and I think with satisfaction of 
having acquired a little skill in that way myself. 

“ Of all the places I ever saw, I do assure you that Caermarthen, on 
a market-day, contains the greatest number of lovely women. Fine, 
tall, handsome creatures ; erect as Lombardy poplars, and as graceful as 
those trees when they bow before the wind. They have clear florid 
complexions, glossy brown hair, finely marked eyebrows, sweet dark-blue 
or dazzling hazel eyes, well-cast noses, and rosy lips. Don’t smile, ladies, 
for really, in their national check dresses and high hats, they are perfect 
specimens of Celtic beauty, and far excel, in my poor opinion, all the 
busts and figures, and prints, and drawings, I ever saw of Greek and 
Roman heroines and goddesses.” 

“ And likewise, of course, all the living ladies he ever beheld,” said 
Captain Harold, in an under tone of quiet satire to Lady Edith. 

The quick ear of the keenly organized Welshman caught the remark, 
and looking benevolently round for a moment on her exquisitely-perfect 
form, and face all radiant with kind] intelligence :— 

‘“* Madam,” he gently said, “ soe nation has its own peculiar style of 
beauty, and undervalues every deviation from its type. Yet the Cru- 
saders of France and Italy te Aart wa the bewitching powers of the 
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Syrian Armida, several illustrious Romans owned the fascinations of the 

Egyptian Cleopatra ; the looks of Spartan Helen, the destroyer of Troy, 

charmed the hearts of Trojan elders who bad hated her unseen; and 

Greeks and Romans, with all the assembled subjects of the imperial city, 
aid homage to our British Claudia.” 

Here the handsome Miss Britomart Rhys dropped her fan, which acci- 
dent, or incident, caused six of the eight gentlemen present to move 
towards her, and three to stoop for it, while the quick Arthur Tudor re- 
turned it to her, and was repaid by a most gracious smile, 

«¢ Personal comeliness,”’ Mr. Evans resumed, “ is a good and valuable 
endowment, for it renders us acceptable and pleasing in the eyes of our 
fellow-creatures ; but a hallowed heart, and a clear well-regulated mind, 
rank far, very far, above it. However, on a Demetian damsel I set my 
affections before I went to Oxford. In that seat of learning I acquired 
benefits which I shall gratefully remember and highly estimate for ever; 

et I felt myself to be despised there for my poverty, and ridiculed as a 
Nelshman, though I made my fellow-students respect me as a scholar. 
It is often observed, that Welshmen do not understand what the English 
call joking, and, to be sure, it is not unlikely that dullness on this point 
has caused me some needless vexations. Indeed, I could have loved the 
venerable city of academic palaces, and I have taken the Oxford Almanack 
ever since, but somehow or other every slight I received there got associated 
with the old halls built by those who had oppressed and ruined my race. 
I know that such things happen in a determined and decreed course of 
Providence, and I hold both Norman and Saxon very dear to me in the 
sacred and everlasting ties of Christian charity and brotherhood. I re- 
gard them as my neighbour, and desire to love them as myself. How- 
ever, | was very glad when my degree was taken, and I returned once 
more for good to ‘the pleasant land,’ my beloved country. Of all the 
animals on earth, I most pity the fox, not only for his hateful craft and 
subtleties, but because he alone wanders at large through the world, 
having no peculiar region for his home. The goat prefers the furze and 
a yea, the very moss of his native rock, to better pasturage else- 
where. 

“With inexpressible awe and deep sincerity, I took my solemn ordina- 
tion vows, and gave myself up, soul and body, to the work of my high 
and holy calling. I had to pay for my title to orders by a year’s gratui- 
tous service in a Radnorshire curacy. The only regret I ever felt at the 
lot which my parents had chosen for me was, on account of its heavy 
charges on their slender means. I was brought up as a child in the plain 
and frugal habits of my station and race, and I have never felt even the 
temptation of a wish to depart from them. My harp and my pipe are 
my ouly self-provided luxuries; That curacy brought me acquainted with 
my pastoral work, and taught me the depth of human need and my own 
heavy responsibilities. I lived that year on the banks of the Wye. I 
spent much of my time in compiling matter on subjects in divinity as fur- 
niture for my mind, and a provision for future sermons. I spent still 
more time in visiting the sick poor, and in remodelling and superintending 
the schools. Many a hint, which circumstances then gave me, has since 
unfolded into schemes of new institutions, which, thanks to the co-opera- 
tion of kind and benevolent friends, arg now working usefully and hope- 
fully. I am thankful to have liv that period by Wye-side, and in 
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sight of the glorious Mynydd Du; and certainly I believe, that those 
soothing and ennobling external influences, combined, with the faith and 
love at work within, to subdue my naturally excitable and vehement 
spirit, and to produce that calm rest of the soul, which is termed so aptly 
‘the patience of hope.’ 

“ That eminent Englishman and Irish bishop, Jeremy Taylor, got all his 
fine poetical imagery, all his striking similies, and all his elevated and 
elegant ideas in the land of the Cymry. Indeed, there seems to be some- 
thing in the very air that is beneficial to the inventive faculties, for Gower 
was a poet, and took his name from his native place, the Flemish settle- 
ment called Gower in Dyfed. 

‘“‘ Soon after I had received priest’s orders, the bequest from a deceased 
uncle of a small sum in the public funds, obliged me to visit London for 
the first time, and I earnestly hope for the last. I made part of my 
journey by the railroad, and really found it a very strange, and even 
horrible mode of conveyance. 

“‘ It seemed to me like some troublousor delirious dream of unnatural and 
unearthly sounds, scents, and movements. Its speed | believe to be too 
swift for man’s other acts to keep pace with; and, after all, how inferior 
is this frightful invention of mechanics to the graceful speed of the alba- 
tross, traversing her hundred miles an hour. Besides, if we consider 
it merely as a triumph of human ingenuity over difficulties, it must appear 
a less noble feat to manage mechanical and chemical agents, than to bring 
into subjection a resolute living will in that admirably excellent servant of 
ours, the horse. ‘Truly, I would rather trot all my future journeys on 
my strong and willing Dragon than move by any other conveyance. 
Welshmen do not like walking; we always mount a ceffyl when we can. 

** London to me was a peopled wilderness, a sort of great noisy picture. 
I spent a few happy days there in the British Museum and in the churches, 
I went to Battle Bridge, the supposed scene of Boadicea’s defeat. Alas! 
our memorials are all of defeat, and yet we remain the most sanguine of 
all nations. Truly, we have been subjugated, but never vanquished. Oh! 
I could show you many authorities for that, from Caesar down to Thierry. 

‘“‘ T went to see the outside of the Tower of London, where the head of © 
our last native prince was ignominiously exposed, crowned in mockery. 

“‘ Well, ladies and gentlemen, I returned for a month into the counties 
of my childhood, making visits among my relations and old friends, and 
doing duty twice or thrice every Sunday in one church or other. While 
preaching at Llanllwch, it occurred to me how often the eminent and 
truly Rev. Gruffyth Jones had ministered there. Emulous of his zeal 
and extensive usefulness, (for what is more blessed than to be a blessing ?) 
I resolved to visit his parish on my purposed journey, and to endeavour to 
improve myself by meditating there upon his character. Accordingly, I 
rode the next day to Llandowror. That church, ladies, was built by a lady, a 
Caermarthenshire beauty, who gave her cultivated intellect, her large for- 
tune, and her active life, wholly to the service of her Heavenly Father. It 
was built by Bridget Vaughan, the pious and honourable Madam Bevan, 
of the Circulating Schools, whose name shall live for ever. Well, there I 
took the good man’s long epitaph for my text, and preached myself thereon 
a still longer sermon, and often, and often since have the words rung in 
my ears, which mean in English,— 

“*He sought all opportunities of doing good. It was the business of 
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his life to approve himself on all occasions the vigilant and faithful pastor 
the sincere and devout Christian.’ , 

‘‘ However, Ido not mean to preach a sermon now, and, by way of variet y; 
will just mention, that in that churchyard I noticed the * be neatness 
of the graves, and the superior manner in which, according to the general 
usage of Wales, they were ornamented with planted or strewn flowers. 
At that time English composition was easier to me than now, and I had 
made some verses not long before, which then recurred to my mind. 
They were suggested by a question from a Saxon lady as to the intent 
and purpose of the custom. 

6 Ladies and gentlemen, you have heard me so very attentively, so very 
kindly, that I shall venture to recite them:— 


‘Why do we deck these graves with flowers ?’— 
And hast thou ever lost a friend, 

Nor sought that with thy future hours 
Remembrance fond should closely blend ? 

*Tis thus untired we cherish ours, 
These living monuments commend 

That zeal, which never can forget 

Friends once beloved as living yet. 


Gems sparkling life, whose fragrant breath 
Revives the sense to pleasure there, 

And garlands crown the place of death, 
Which joyous life and youth could wear. 

That friend’s good name who rests beneath, 
As odorous flowers in sunny air, 

To us shall sweet and lovely be 

In everlasting memory. 


Charge not with superstitious thought 
The kind, the pious deed we do; 

Greeks, Romans, Celts, alike have brought 
Their fairest flowers the grave to strew; 

And not alone by custom taught, 
But native feeling strong and true, 

The Christian and the heathen come 

To deck with flowers the honoured tomb. 


The mourner fain would read around 
Her grief inscribed on earth and sky, 

And fondly loves each floweret found 
With saddening marks of sympathy: 

’Tis such bestrew this sacred ground, 
Emblems of woe, of purity, 

The drooping head, the dewy tear, 

The pallid hue to sorrow dear. 


Nor gift, nor word, nor kind caress, 
Affection’s zeal may now declare, 
And love, assiduous once to bless, 
Through faithful years of daily care, 
Casts all its waste of tenderness 
In flowers aud tears profusely there, 
Invents a duty to fulfil, 
And seems to render service still. 


Types, Truth selects, appropriate, 


Fair fading creatures of a day, 
Of human life to indicate 


The fragile state and * decay; 
au 
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Now in prosperity elate, 

And then for ever passed away: 
Bedecking thus the mortal cell 
Our tale impressively they tell. 


And chiefly now that spring’s soft breath 
Wakes latent energies below, 
Leaves, buds and blossoms bursting forth, 
With graceful life and beauty glow, 
Symbols of triumph over death, 
The Resurrection hope they show; 
The Grave her tenants shall restore, 
And Death of victory boast no more. 
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‘Well, indeed, I am glad you like them, but in Welsh I can do better. 
However I crossed up from Llandielo-fawr into Merionethshire, where for 
several months I was employed in serving the curacy and chapelry of a 
sick friend. Then I first made acquaintance with that most sublime 
mountain Cader Idris. I used to think sometimes in climbing its 
crags, and turning stage after stage to enjoy some expansion of its pros- 
pects, till the whole magnificent panorama lay spread forth around its 
summit, I used to think of the progress of life, the evaporation of the 
mists of prejudice before the sun of truth, the enlargement, the extension 
of the mental horizon, the opening out of things beyond our present ex- 
pectations, and scarcely descried in their looming by indefinite hope.” 

* Oh, it is indeed a privilege to have been bred a mountaineer !” 

‘‘T learned much from my sick friend, who was a worthy and a shrewd 
man, and got initiated by him into the mysteries of clubs and clerical 
meetings. I learned something in practical industry, and economy 
too, from his parsimonious wife. His income was 60/. a year, out of 
which he paid rent for the glebe, and they contrived to make it a 
decent maintenance for themselves and their eight children. I felt, 
however, that I could not upon a similar stipend expose the woman of 
my choice to similar hardships. So I went alone to my new curacies in 
Brecknockshire. | They were several miles apart, and for ten years 
through all seasons and all weathers, despite the mountains and the floods, 
I did my weekly and occasional duties in both, and gave my whole time 
between them. Afterwards, this more valuable parish became vacant, 
and was offered to me.” 

‘‘T honour the person,” said Lady Edith, “who made you a rector.” 

“] am not a rector.” 

“Well vicar, then, or perpetual curate.” 

“T am neither, though in one acceptation of the term perhaps in 
truth a perpetual curate. Ah! never mind, Caius Marius, seven times 
consul, died utterly discontented. The Emperor Severus in old a 
said ‘that he had been all things, and all was of little worth.’ The 
experience of those poor heathens is enough for me. It is a far higher 
aim to better one’s heart than one’s fortune, and I consider inwardly 
sometimes ‘Seekest thou great things for thyself? Seek them not.’ 
To conclude, I thankfully accepted the new hee, which enabled me 
also to retain one of my old cures. I soon after exchanged duty for a 
few weeks with a friend in Caermarthenshire, and brought home poor Mrs. 
Hugh Evans at last. Here, 1 mean in y Persondy, hard by, we have 
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now lived for five years in thankful comfort, and in the earnest desire and 
endeavour to be useful.” 

As the Rev. Hugh Evans slowly enunciated the last sentence, he arose, 
and kindly and cheerfully bidding the company ‘‘ good-night,” he left the 
room with his wife. 

“That parson seems to be a good-hearted fellow enough,” said Captain 
Harold to Miss Fitzaymon, ‘ but a little self-conceited and opinionated as 
those underbred people are so apt to be. Really when he mentioned 
Merlin, I thought of Shakspeare’s Glendower, and the dragon, and the 
finless fish, and the clip-winged griffin, and the moulten raven, and all the 
rest of it. He is a true Welshman, he is tedious, and talks what Hotspur, 

you know, calls skimble skamble stuff. Do not you think so?” 

“Indeed, indeed,” interposed Lady Jefferys, earnestly, and somewhat 

yeevishly, “I think he isa very mane a very sensible man.” 

“What a horrid provincial accent he has,” said Mrs. Brown, “and 
how very oddly and ignorantly he pronounces many easy words. He 
calls truth, treuth, and truly, treuly, and poor, poo, and sounds the last 
syllable of curate, rat.” 

“Pray Mrs. Brown,” said Mrs. Tudor, “spare criticism on the Welsh 
accent. We are all sensitive on that point, for that accent invariably 
adheres to those natives of every class, whose first words were uttered in 
their dear mother tongue.” 

“His voice,” said Lady Edith, “ is finely modulated, and rich in vari- 
ous intonations of strength and sweetness. Feeling thrills its every tone 
and lights his every feature. Iam sure he is a good man, Why has he 
not the living of this Welsh place ?” 

“ Because it is mine,” replied the English Archdeacon of Llandim, 
with a sour smile, as he bowed a frigid good-night and made his exit, 
followed by Mr. Jones, the working surgeon. 

Miss Rhys, Miss Perrot, and Mr. Markwell soon after departed. The 
sociable Tudors lingered yet a little longer, at the request of their 
hostess. 

“ Ah!” groaned Lady Jefferys, “it is the ill bestowment of Church 
patronage from the bishoprics down to the perpetual curacies, which is 
cankering and destroying our Welsh Establishment !” 

‘May we” inquired Mr. Willoughby, “consider Mr. Evans as a 
specimen of the Welsh clergy in general ?” 

‘‘Yes,” answered Arthur Tudor, “ of the working clergy, certainly. 
Manly energy, devoted piety, sspee sympathies, indefatigable industry 
and contented penury are their ordinary characteristics. Sagacity and 
learning are common among them, and talents for music and poetry are 
by no means rare, while the elegant tastes and accomplishments of some 
individuals would confer honour upon any country or station. Such was 
the lamented Carnhuanawe, the unambitious yet immortal Thomas Price, 
of Cwmdii.” , 

“There are, however, two other classes of clergy in Wales,” said 
Mrs. Tudor, “one composed of Welshmen not having that absolute de- 
votion to their high and holy calling which is the essential distinction of 
Mr. Evans’ class, give themselves up chiefly to ordinary business or 
amusement. The third class consists of English settlers, curates and in- 
cumbents, and most of them persons oftrict professional propriety and 
blameless lives.” 
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“To that class then, of course,” said Lady Edith, “belongs the grave 
Archdeacon of Llandim.” 

“ Rither,” continued Mrs. Tudor, “the English incumbents and 
curates who come among us are really men of unusually languid and 
apathetic temperament, or they appear such to us, from the strong con- 
trast they happen to be placed in, both with their zealous and vehement 
coadjutors, and their excitable congregations. Earnest and pathetic 
eloquence has an extraordinary, an immense effect upon the people, and 
they find it hard, nay, impossible, to believe that any clergyman can 
mean what he says, who calmly, and without emotion, goes through a 
sermon upon subjects of soul-stirring interest. The ill-effects of this 
incredulity descend into social life, and prevent, by deep-set prejudices, 
those beneficial effects which the superior habits of some English house- 
holds might otherwise extend. National resentment against the English, 
as conquerors, is an abiding, a cherished feeling of the Cymry. When 
they arrive only as guests, innate hospitality overcomes it, and the 
welcome of the Welsh is kindly, cheerful, and most sincere. But when 
the English become residents, in whatever capacity, they are instantly 
regarded with jealous suspicion as intruders, and almost as invaders again. 
This is more especially the case when the livings, which the Welsh deem 
national property, are withheld from their countrymen, and bestowed 
upon clergymen, whose forms of thought and of expression are foreign, 
even if they acquire their difficult language, and who are destitute alike 
of knowledge of their habits, and participation with their feelings.” 

“ Yes,” said Arthur Tudor; “ even the imperial, the world-commanding 
powers of truth and kindness, act in vain upon the Welshman, unless 
they approach his mind and heart, either through his nationality, or 
through his religion.” 

* The life of our nation throughout all ages,” said Cadog Trevor, 
“tis rightly represented by historians as a life of hopes and remembrances ; 
and such, in its measure too, is the experience of its several members. 
We fondly cherish the past, and in sanguine anticipation of the future, 
alleviate even present anguish with the thought that it is transient. Our 
old Druids had this feeling strongly. The Roman poet, Lucan, re- 
marked it, and bears witness to their thus regarding death as— 


A stop that can but for a moment last, 
A point between the present and the past.* 


“Tt would follow, then,” said Mr. Willoughby, “that those men only, 
who share in some measure their predilections and prejudices, can most 
powerfully influence the opinions and conduct of the Welsh people.” 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Tudor; “thus it is. I should say that the most 
influential body of persons in Wales is that of the Dissenting ministers, 
and next to them the working clergy. The quick susceptibilities of the 
people are readily wrought upon by popular fluency, aptly fitted and 
applied to their peculiar circumstances ; for an appeal to previous know- 
ledge, or present sensations, is seldom made to them in vain. They 
exercise a hospitality as spontaneous, and as zealous, towards their 
preachers, their spiritual pastors, and brethren, as they do towards their 


* Rowe’s Pharsalia, Book }. line 804. 
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best beloved kinsmen in blood. The general preference in Wales for 
Dissent, does not appear to proceed from any dislike to established insti- 
tutions ; on the contrary, I believe, that if a vernacular liturgy had been 
transmitted down from the days of the early British church, and the _ 
monks of Bangor, that its use would now be common, and its name 
highly venerated, throughout all the hamlets, and hill-clusters of cottages, 
within the whole Principality. That it was a usage of his forefathers, is 
ever one of the strongest of arguments with a Welshman. No; the 
preference for Dissent, apparently, arises in part from the comparatively 
recent period when our Book of Comnion Prayer was wholly translated 
into their native tongue : it was only at the restoration of Charles IL. ; 
and partly from the exact natural suitability or adaptation cf their 
preachers’ sentiments to their capacity and circumstances, This latter 
reason is always the one assigned by themselves for preferring the minister 
of the meeting-house to him of the church. ‘We understand him 
better: he is not so deep.’ Again, they are pre-eminently a social 
people, and their prevalent piety takes a very sociable turn. I will say 
nothing now of their field-meetings, which may be traced as a usage of 
extreme antiquity, and perhaps even higher than the first promulgation of 
Christianity in Britain, into the times of Druidism: these must be seen 
to be understood. But they like to have assemblies often on a week-day 
evening in their private cottages, and to crowd in all the neighbours they 
can collect, and preachers are more attainable to officiate on such occa- 
sions than parsons. ‘They are likewise for ever at the bedside of the 
sick, and in houses of mourning.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Willoughby, “for this information. I con- 
sider it to be of the first importance in assisting our estimate of the 
Welsh people. My respect for your old and high-spirited nation is un- 
speakable. The sublimity of your mountain forms, the strong sweep of 
your beautiful rivers, the majesty of your native oaks, the frequent oc- 
currence of the lofty tumulus and carn, are nseparably associated in my 
mind, with the liberty-loving Britons of ancient days, with the skilful 
valour of a Caractacus, the ardour of a Boadicea, the stern and long 
resistance of Venutius, and the softer form of patriotism of the refined 
aud Christian Claudia.” 

Soon afterwards the Tudor family, mother, step-son, and own daughter, 
quitted Nantmawr, and the inmates separated for the night. ; 

Captain Harold was one of those inmates, for, hearing of the in- 
tended visit of Mr. Willoughby and his nieces with Mrs. Brown, to Lady 
Jefferys, he had volunteered one also to that old friend of his family, on 
purpose to meet Lady Edith Mortimer again, and to impress her, if pos- 
sible, under the propitious opportunities of daily domestic intercourse, 
with a due sense of his attractive qualities. 
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JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 
A ROMANCE. 
By MapAME PAALZOW. 
Cuarrter III, 


Ir is needless to trace in regular succession the course of events, 
many of them unimportant in themselves, which contributed, during the 
space of ten years, to give a different aspect to the state of affairs in the 
old house of the Purmurands. 

We shall easily account for the origin of the changes we may observe ; 
and it will suffice, as opportunity requires, to refer to some few events 
more remarkable than the rest. 

Autumn had returned, and with it that grey foggy atmosphere which 
intercepts the light of day, and that damp cold which more sensibly 
affects the body than even the frosty air of winter. 

Susa was kneeling almost in the same place where we left her, before 
the great chimney in the banqueting-room; her features were pale and 
careworn, her apparel coarse and threadbare. She had kindled a small 
fire with some pieces of wood split very thin, and was engaged in 
cooking porridge for the morning’s meal. Cheerfulness and energy 
had faded from her countenance, which now only expressed deep sadness 
and fear. : 

The apartment had somewhat improved in its appearance since we 
last entered it. A large oaken table stood in the middle, surrounded by 
chairs of the same material ; one or two cupboards were placed against 
the wall; a large easy chair stood beside the window; near it were some 
old embroidered cushions much discoloured by time, and a work-basket ; 
some broken toys were scattered on the ground. A few old pieces of 
apety. which Susa’s indefatigable needle contrived to keep together, 
were hung before the windows, and draped with some attempt at 
taste; but the glass panes were still as dusty as ever; no entreaties 
had been able to prevail on Jacob to permit their being cleaned, and as 
they were now almost totally obscured, they formed the most effec- 
tual barrier towards the street. One of the cupboards contained a few 
vessels of crockeryware, another some linen and other household neces- 
saries. 

A scanty supply of wood lay behind the projecting chimney ; it was 
tied up in small faggots, only one of which was allotted to each day’s 
consumption, and the increasing rigour of the season occasioned no 
alteration in this particular. 

Susa was still alone, but the sound of footsteps in the passage that 
led from Jacob's apartment roused her from the reverie into which she 
had fallen ; she started from her thoughtful attitude, threw aside some 
of the burning brands, and evinced agitation in all her movements. 

Jacob Van der Néess presently entered ; his first glance was directed 
towards the hearth, and without returning Susa’s morning salute, he 
strode towards it, threw aside the remaining brands, and said, in a harsh 
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voice, “ Wherefore this waste? The porridge is ready, and this old 
compact room still contains the warmth of last evening's fire; your 
thoughtless extravagance will over-heat it.” 

Susa silently extinguished the dying embers, and Jacob waited to see 
this done before he proceeded in his survey; he then looked around, 
with an angry shake of the head, in search of some further object for 
displeasure, but to his surprise could find none. 

Susa took this opportunity to escape from the room, and hastened 
up-stairs to the chamber of her mistress, to assist her and the little 
Angela in dressing. 

In the meantime, we will take a closer view of Jacob Van der Néess: 
he was now about thirty years of age, although he looked much more, 
for his back was bent, = he dragged his steps slowly along the ground, 
like an old man. 

His countenance wore a darker expression, and his head was generally 
sunk on his bosom, as is mostly the case with those who are taken up 
with speculations and accounts. Still as strong and hardy as ever, his 
health was fortified by a daily plunge into the half-frozen water that 
filled the basin in the court. He was no longer the poor hard-working 
drudge whom we formerly knew, but had taken the oath of a free 
citizen, and become a member of the merchants’ company. 

He had hesitated long before deciding on this step, for, by thus be- 
coming an object of attention, he forfeited many of the advantages 
which had resulted from his former insignificance ; but he had conceived 
greater plans for enriching himself, and these could only be executed on 
the more extensive field this step opened to him. 

His influence was firmly established by his mercantile activity, and 
the number of years during which he had carried on business. Not- 
withstanding all his precautions, and the pains he took to appear a poor 
man, and to hint at pretended losses, the wary merchants were not to be 
deceived ; and, as it often happens in such cases, while before they had 
scarcely believed Jacob possessed of means to pay for his tar-stained 
jacket, they now attributed to him even greater riches than he really 
owned, on account of his mysterious secrecy. 

He still carried on all his business alone, had neither clerk nor office, 
and, when he was from home, there was no possibility of leaving a mes- 
sage at this inaccessible house. 

Jacob could only be met with at the Exchange or the Corn-market, 
where he transacted his business, received orders, and traded with his 
competitors. No one ventured to ask him any questions regarding his 
domestic affairs, for any such attempt met with so rude a repulse from 
Jacob, that experience soon taught every one to desist. 

While Susa was absent, and, as usual, attending her mistress, Jacob 
hastily applied a key to a heavy iron lock, which secured a door leading 
into a recess in the wall, containing a large iron chest. 

He drew from the pockets of his coarse great coat several rouleaux of 
gold, and casting an uneasy glance around the room to make sure he was 
not observed, softly deposited these among the rest, and the revolting 
smile of exultation which passed over his forbidding features expressed 
the delight with which he gloated over the sight of his gold. The door 
was quickly closed, and the miser thrgw himself into a listening attitude 
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—a sudden ray of animation enlivened his dark countenance as he dis- 
tinguished a youthful voice, and heard its gay laugh. 

He rubbed his hands, bent his body yet lower than usuai, and fixing 
his eyes on the door, gave himself up to a species of glee. When it 
opened, the little Angela, who was now about ten years of age, bounded 
into the room before her mother, and ran joyfully up to Van der Néess, 
who, uttering an exclamation of delight, received her in his arms, and 
pressed her to his bosom with a sort of avidity, or desire of possession 
into which his covetous nature had transformed even this only affectionate 
feeling of his heart. 

“ Ah, Néess! my dear Néess, how are you?” cried the child; and she 
stroked his harsh features with her delicate hands, kissed his low forehead, 
and with the most perfect indifference to his revolting appearance, play- 
fully sported with this rade man, who was wholly devoted to her. 

Meanwhile Angela's unhappy mother had been led by Susa to a seat 
at the table near the chimney, and bending towards the group formed 
by Van der Néess and her child, she smiled on both. 

But this smile would have frozen the heart's b'ood of any who had 
seen it for the first time, and Néess seemed to fee! something of this even 
then, for he rose, and turning to the unhappy lady with evident embar- 
rassment, made an awkward attempt at a bow—an effort which he made 
for no one else. 

‘“‘ Hide her, Neess,”’ she whispered softly; “ hide her—do not let them 
see her—for you know she is a Renier Van Groneveldt, and that will not 
do now. We will put her under the table when they come; and then 
we will eat our porridge, and we will all laugh that they may not observe 
where she is hid—do you hear, Néess ?—that is the way we will do.” 

“ Yes, yes, noble lady!” said Néess, “ that is the way we will do.” 

For nearly eight years the poor mother had repeated this speech every 
morning, and received the same answer from Néess, which seemed to set 
her at rest. 

Brigitta de Casambort had been left an orphan by the early death of 
her parents, and was adopted, together with an infant sister, by the Bar- 
neveldt family. Her rare beauty and her attractive graces had inflamed 
the heart of Prince Maurice of Orange, and probably only her decided 
aversion to him, and her subsequent union with tenier Van Grineveldt, 
prevented her occupying a more exalted station in life ; for the Casam- 
bort family were of noble blood, an ancient and warlike race, who had 
rendered many an important service to the house of Nassau, and with 
whom an intermarriage would have been deemed no disgrace. 

But Brigitta had followed the dictates of her heart in the choice of 
a husband, and ouly «ne deep sorrow had disturbed the happiness of her 
conjugal life—this was the painful disappointment of having twice given 
birth to a dead child. 

She discovered the existence of the conspiracy a little while before it 
was betrayed, and as all her attempts to prevail on her husband to with- 
draw from it failed, she determined, with the hereditary spirit of the 
Casamborts, to join it, for she was fully persuaded it would not succeed, 
and was resolved to share the fate which she knew would then await her 
husband. 

Although she was on the point of, for the third time, becoming a mo- 
ther, she would not allow this circumstance to prevent her from following 
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her husband—till at length the hardships and sufferings of their flight 
hastened the catastrophe that gave birth to Angela; and thus the happi- 
ness of being blest with a living child, which these unhappy parents had 
so long hoped for in vain, seemed now bestowed only to aggravate their 
misery. 

The fate of Renier Van Gréneveldt is well known; and this ca- 
tastrophe is inscribed in the pages of history. We need only say that, 
in the very place he had safely reached by Jacob's assistance in the Isle 
of Vlieland—he was recognised when on the point of starting for Eng- 
land, made prisoner, and conveyed to the Hague. 


56 
When Jacob Van der Néess heard this, his rage amounted to frenzy. 


But little used to have any consideration for others, he rushed without a 
moment's reflection into the presence of Gréneveldt’s unhappy wife, who, 
under the melancholy circumstances and painful privations to which she 
was subjected, had never been able to recover her strength and health, 
and in the convulsive agitation of his mind, without any preparation 
suddenly acquainted her with the dreadful fate of her beatlendl: 

The consequences of his imprudence were fearful. The heart-broken 
wife fell dangerously ill, and the impossibility of procuring medical aid, 
for fear of discovery, prolonged and increased her sufferings. From this 
time forward she daily expected to hear of the death of her husband, 
her strength and mental powers gradually gave way, and when at 
length she learned from Jacob that Groneveldt had died by the hand of 
the executioner, she fell into state of raving madness. In the course of 
time this gave way to a quiet imbecility, her thoughts and feelings were 
childishly simple, and this condition iret the recollections she still 
preserved of their poignancy and their true signification. 

Thus she was almost cheerful in the melancholy situation in which she 
was placed. But her countenance had grown pale as marble, and was 
sunken and emaciated. The rich brown hair that once clustered about 
her noble brow was now white as silver, and gave an appearance of age 
to one who was still young in years. Her slender figure was enveloped 
in a mourning garb of coarse woollen stuff, which heightened the bril- 
liancy of the delicate white hand that appeared below the thick black 
sleeve. 

Heedless of Jacob’s remonstrances, Susa ever sought to attire the 
adored mistress, who was so utterly unconscious of her care, in a style of 
dress suitable to her rank, and a little frill of Mechlin lace, or a neatly 
plaited cap, generally peeped out from the black velvet hood which 
enclosed her delicate features, and contrasted strikingly with the silvery 
braids of her hair! 

She was, indeed, a touching picture, with that sweet smile ever playing 
around her pale lips, and those soft mild blue eyes—even Jacob could 
seldom look at her without some emotion, while poor Susa gathered 
courage from the sight of this beloved mistress to go through all the 
hardships she had to endure, and the uneasiness she observed in the poor 
sufferer when she had been absent for a while, inspired the faithful girl 
with the hope that her presence gave pleasure, and this was the onl 
reward she asked for her noble and disinterested self-sacrifice, and the 
innumerable services she daily performed. 

But although Susa possessed the moral strength of character to make 
any sacrifice for the happiness of bth mothe and child, she was deficient 
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in the clearness of thought which would have enabled her to form plans 
for the improvement of their condition. The terrors she had experienced 
during the flight and persecution of her master were still fresh in her 
memory, and it was an easy task for Jacob to dissuade her from an 
attempt at a change of abode and life, by representing that such a step 
would expose the mother and child to new dangers. 

It was only after the lapse of years that she was permitted to venture 
out into the streets of Amsterdam; but by this time her fears and her 
timidity had become so deeply rooted, that she shunned all intercourse 
save what was indispensable to procure the necessaries of life she went 
in quest of. 

Yet while in this respect Susa was wholly in the power of her host, 
he had not been able altogether to overcome the determined resistance 
she opposed to his revolting economy. She had in the very beginning 
taken the management of the house into her hands, and, with the energy 
she then possessed, wrung from him several concessions, which, harassed 
by the reproaches of his conscience, and the fearful conviction that his 
secret was known to her, he had not dared altogether to refuse. It was 
at this time that, under Susa’s auspices, an apartment had been arranged 
for her mistress and Angela, with a chamber for herself adjoining theirs, 
and the articles we have mentioned were added to the scanty furniture of 
the banqueting-room. 

Her mistress had retained a small supply of money, which Susa— 
when she discovered Jacob's ruling passion—carefully concealed from 
him. When necessity required, she parted with some of this to Jacob, 
to engage him to procure dress, linen, or other articles that were abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

The disputes which took place between her and Jacob on the subject 
of expense were of frequent occurrence; but an insurmountable fear 
ever withheld her from demanding her master’s property at his hands. 
The recollection of the fearful glance he had cast on her that terrible 
morning still haunted her memory, as a sentence of death hanging upon 
her and those entrusted to her care, if she ventured to advert to the 
circumstance ; and the conviction she now felt that he was determined to 
appropriate the money, and would never employ it for the benefit of 
those for whom it was intended, increased her fears. 

There was something revolting in the eagerness with which he pocketed 
the money she gave him for the execution of her commissions, and she 
soon observed that he purchased articles of an inferior kind, at the 
cheapest rate for which they could be had, in order to keep some of the 
money for himself. 

On the other hand, Jacob’s situation was not enviable either. All 
that he most dreaded, and most eagerly sought to avoid, was suddenly 
forced upon him. He had all the cares of a household, which disgusted 
him ; the responsibility of a wife, child, and servant, and yet no claims 
on them—no right of possession. A stranger in his own house, he 
felt only the grievous oppression of the cares and troubles into which 
fate had plunged him, 

When he returned to his room at night, he would often roll on the 
ground in a paroxysm of rage and despair, and give way to wild bursts 
of uncontrollable anger. A hundred times he resolved to collect his 
own fortune and Grineveldt’s, to fly the house, and recommence his wild 
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solitary life in some distant place. But any, even a trifling advantage, 
has power to bind the miser to the most insupportable situation ; he 
becomes incapable of forming a resolution, for, although tempted by the 
thought of obtaining his desires, he is withheld by the fear of losing 
what he already calls his own. 

Thus it was with Jacob: when he awoke in the mornings and remem- 
bered the profits he reaped from his lucrative business, he resolved to 
resign himself to the disagreeable situation in which he was placed, till 
at length the death of Groneveldt, and the mental derangement of his 
wife, left him at greater liberty to pursue his advantages. 

He had, till then, left the property entrusted to him untouched : his 
mind was tormented with doubts and uncertainties on this subject. 
Although tempted by the satanic desire of taking possession of this 
property, he felt a secret horror at the idea of defrauding the family for 
whom he felt, what he termed, so insurmountable a weakness, and cursed 
the fact of its belonging to them; for he, as yet, lacked the boldness of 
the determined criminal, who no longer fears the reproaches of his con- 
science. 

Yet it was not solely to this motive that his agitation was to be ascribed, 
for a succession of minor transgressions had gradually weakened the 
internal influence which opposed evil, and which he hoped in time 
altogether to subvert. His fears regarding Susa’s knowledge of this 
affair, and his uncertainty as to the course he would have to pursue when 
possessed of such paneer fis property, had an equal share in these 
doubts. 

There was something so attractive to him in his secret dealings of 
usury, in the opportunities he had of deceiving and over-reaching others, 
and in the limited expenditure of the low station he occupied, and to 
which he owed all these advantages, that he doubted whether he would 
receive greater satisfaction from the possession of riches which he could 
not conceal from the public eye. 

It was impossible that such an increase of fortune should remain a 
secret, and the struggle of contending interests agitated and tormented 
his mind. 

When he heard of Gréneveldt’s death, and its effects on the unfortunate 
Brigitta, Jacob at once saw all the advantages resulting from this event, 
and which, as it were, forced themselves upon him, He succeeded in 
persuading himself that he ought now to act the part of a father towards 
the little orphan, and was therefore entitled to the administration of her 
fortune. But Jacob did not stop to ask himself whether he ever intended 
to deliver it up to her. The negative answer that awaited this question 
would have thrown a sudden light on his dark designs. It was a fearful 
moment when Jacob at length really laid hands on the legacy of the pro- 
scribed Renier, of which he had so often defrauded the rightful owner in 
thought, and now proceeded to take the needful steps for becoming in 
reality a matriculated merchant of Amsterdam. 

He had no longer to dread the vigilance of Susa’s sharp eye ; absorbed in 
grief for the melancholy condition of her mistress, her time and thoughts 
were so deeply engaged with the latter, that even the little Angela re- 
ceived a less share of her attention than formerly. 

A new and unexpected turn in Jacobgdestiny was connected with this 
latter circumstance. Susa, wishing gs much as possible to prevent the 
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poor child’s being a witness to the ravings of her mother, had made a little 
inelosure for her by means of some sticks connected with twine. Here 
she would place the little Angela on an old piece of carpet, and engage 
her by threats of displeasure or promises of reward to remain within its 
precincts. | 

The poor child, left to itself, and tired of its few wretched toys, often 
began to ery bitterly as it looked sadly towards the door by which Susa 
had disappeared. 

It chanced on one occasion that Jacob entered at this very door, and 
the child, delighted to see any human creature, and long used to his un- 

repossessing appearance, smiled through its tears, and stretched out its 
little arms towards him. 

Jacob was confounded, almost alarmed, by the evident desire of the little 
one, and coloured up to the eyes. He advanced a few steps, then sat 
down at a little distance, and perhaps now, for the first time, looked at the 
child he had defrauded. 

It seemed to be ordained by Providence that he should do so; he fell 
into a strange agitation, wrung his hands, and his gestures were wild and 
frantic. The little Angela, amused at all this, laughed gaily, lisped forth 
his name, and stretched out her little arms again to embrace him, but in 
her attempts to reach him she ran against the little fence, fell down and 
wounded her cheek so much that it bled profusely. 

This sight threw Jacob into despair. Rushing towards her, he lifted 
her from the ground. It was the first time in his life that he held a child 
in his arms, and it clung to him affectionately ; and as there was no one 
else to care for it, he felt himself bound to soothe its distress. An impor- 
tant revolution took place in Jacob’s feelings; for the moment he felt like 
a good man. He wept loudly—as if for a wager with the child— pressed 
it to his heart—ran wildly about the room with it—and thought not of 
the little wound, nor of any cure for it— quite intoxicated with the feelings 
which now for the first time found entrance in his bosom. Throwing 
himself on his knees with the child, he called on God for mercy, like a 
sinner in purgatory, and swore by the salvation of his soul not to defraud 
the child—thus unconsciously giving its true name to the deed he had 
so long sought to disguise to himself—and declared also al! he possessed, 
even his own property, should be hers. 

Astonished and diverted at Jacob’s extraordinary behaviour, his loud 
cries and strange weeping, and the caresses he bestowed on her, the child 
was gradually soothed ; fatigued with crying, her fair curly head sank 
on his shoulder, and her little eyes closed in sleep ; and now all his move- 
ments were hushed—he was spell-bound by the fear of disturbing her. 
[t seemed to him incomprehensible how this little helpless being had 
fallen asleep so softly in Ais arms. The impression its appearance made 
on his thoughts transported him into a state of dreaminess. 

It is said that two angels always surround a sleeping child, of whom 
one sports and plays with it, while the other exerts its influence over the 
minds of men to prevent evil from befalling it. 

Jacob seemed to feel the effects of this supernatural influence—he was 
perfectly quiet—his only care was to hold the child in an easy position, 
while he strove to keep under his breath for fear of awakening her. 

The impression he had thus received—and the feelings now aroused 
were to last for life—and although they could not always maintain their 
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ascendancy against the stronger temptations whose sway he had so long 
allowed, these feelings remained firmly established like an oasis in the 
desert, where some good seeds would occasionally spring up. 

When Susa at length returned, having left her suffering mistress asleep, 
she was filled with astonishment at the unexpected sight that met her 
eyes ; while Jacob, wholly taken up with the sleeping child, did not notice 
her approach till she addressed him. 

Aroused by the sound of her voice, he seemed to think he had been 
under the power of enchantment. His rude nature awoke, and urged 
him to shake off this unwonted influence; but the angel, scared for a 
moment, quickly returned, and made his mark on Jacob; so that 
henceforth he could never wholly efface the impression he had received. 

Half ashamed of the feelings he had betrayed, Jacob gave up the 
child to the astonished Susa; he hesitated for a moment, and then said, 
in a low and half-reproachful voice, his eyes still fixed on the little An- 
gela, “Poor child! Susa, you do not take sufficient care of her, nor 
attend to her wants ; she 1s too thinly clad: only look at this short 
scanty frock.” 

“ Alas!” said Susa, mournfully, ‘it is the only one she has, poor 
child! and while I wash it, she must stay in bed, which makes her ery 
sadly.” 

As Susa looked at Jacob, she could scarcely tell whether he was going 
to cry or laugh, from the strange contortions of his features. He 
jumped up two or three times, and beat his hands against his pockets, 
turned red and pale by turns, and glanced restlessly about the room, as 
if afraid of observation. At length he seized Susa’s hand, grasped it so 
tightly that she could scarcely suppress a scream of pain, and then said, 
in a strange, unearthly, but yet subdued voice, ‘“‘ Susa, procure a new 
warm dress for the child—a nice pretty little frock; but be prudent,” he 
added quickly ; ‘* do not go to a large shop, nor buy without bargaining 
first ; and be sure not to take too much stuff, for the child is still so 
little that she will soon grow out of her dress.” 

“Certainly,” replied Susa. “ But what am I to do for the money, 
sir? I have none to spare for apparel ; our daily food consumes all our 
little means.” 

“ Ah, Susa!” said Jacob, “why attempt to persuade me you have 
not some more in reserve. You are very careful, I know, and hide 
your money cunningly. I have not been able to find any,” he added, 
inadvertedly betraying himself. 

Susa smiled sadly as she said, “ The little that my mistress brought 
with her will soon be expended, and then you must find help for us, 
for we cannot die of hunger—so think of that in time.” 

A wild ery broke from Jacob’s lips as he heard these words, which 
awoke the little Angela, and his old nature returned with full force 
when this painful chord was struck. 

He gave way to an excess of rage, and protested, amid threats, curses, 
and the most horrible imprecations, that he neither would nor could give 
anything. tytatis ; L 

But Susa, with the energy of righteous indignation, seized his arm, 
and forced him to stand still fixed her sad tearful eyes on him, with a 
look that pierced his very soul, and cried, in a hoarse trembling voice, 

“ Have a care what you say, robber! /I know that you can support us.’ 
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The cowardly mind of the miser, which so boldly bids defiance when 
it deems itself secure, can never stand its ground when it feels another 
has the power to endanger its claims. 

Jacob stood for a moment breathless, as if expecting to hear more, 
and his eye was uneasily fixed on the indignant girl. “ What are you 
dreaming of ?” he said at length, in a despairing tone. 

As Susa had never allowed him to suspect how far her knowledge 
extended, and had preserved strict silence on the subject, he had begun 
to hope she knew nothing, and nearly succeeded in persuading himself 
that his fears with regard to her were groundless. 

But now he could no longer misunderstand her, and he saw at once 
that he must beware of irntating her further, for fear of provoking an 
explanation, which he dreaded more than all, for he felt then he would 
lose his ground altogether. 

“Ts that the way to demand assistance from me?” he said, now only 
assuming anger to intimidate Susa. ‘ Do you think I shall allow you 
to starve as long as I can work for my own bread? But do not im- 
agine I will submit to be treated with impertinence in my own house.” 

Susa cast down her eyes; her courage was gone. A deeply-rooted 
fear, an invincible dread sealed her lips, and she almost repented having 
betrayed herself to this fearful man. 

When Jacob found that she was silent, his savage anger was re- 
kindled ; his eyes shot fire as he remembered the insult he had received, 
in being called a robber to his face. For although insensible to the 
honour which these words attacked, he was perfectly sensible to their 
attack on his right of possession. He thirsted for revenge, and saw 
that it was in his power; for one blow of the powerful fist he had 
already clenched would fell Susa to the ground. She neither looked at 
him nor moved ; pale as death, her head was sunk on her bosom, and 
she was so absorbed in grief that he vainly strove to alarm her by the 
menacing gestures with which he approached her. This still further 
exasperated the coward. Susa’s fate must have been painted on his 
countenance ; for as she looked up at that moment, she uttered a scream 
of terror, seized the child in her arms as it was sitting on the table 
before her, and turned to fly from the room. 

But the little Angela struggled with her; she would not go, and 
stretched out her hands to Jacob. This sight recalled to him the hap- 
piness he had just experienced, and his ferocity was at once appeased. 

* Do not hurt the child,” he said, in a harsh tone, the last echo of his 
savage mood. ‘This poor little creature shall not suffer by your 
wickedness.” He took the child from her, and to Susa’s inexpressible 
surprise, Angela threw her arms round his neck, and clung to him 
fondly. 

She was silent; but she clasped her hands and burst into tears, while 
the unhappy Jacob was so completely overpowered by the feeling with 
which he had so lately become acquainted, that he gave way to a fit of 
fearful weeping. 

He placed the child on the table, where it was playing with the 
broken cover of a saucepan, and convulsively thrusting his hands into 
his capacious waistcoat pocket, pulled out some large gold pieces, and 
said, “Here, Susa, here—purchase a dress for the child, that she may 
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not in future be obliged to stay in bed while you are washing out 
this one.” r. 

Having said this, he rushed out of the room as if he were pursued 
by furies, and Susa heard him return with heavy strides to his miserable 
aa 

From that time forward Jacob's manner was subject to great variation. 
He had one weak side, which Susa, with the natural shrewdness of a 
woman, soon perceived, and turned to account for the benefit of those 
under her charge. 

He acquired the habit of joining them at their meals, because Angela 
always expressed delight when he came in, and insisted on sitting by 
his side and being helped by him. 

The violent struggles which took place in his breast every time Susa 
asked for money, were appeased when he saw a scanty meal spread on 
the table, and little Angela weeping for hunger. 

On such occasions Jacob would often join in her lamentations, and 
scatter money on the table before Susa without even counting it. How- 
ever, when night came on and the child was asleep, he could not rest 
in his bed : he would hunt through every corner of the house for the 
money he had given Susa: he would even come to her bedside, striving 
to frighten her by threats and menaces into disclosing to him where it 
was hid ; and poor Susa often tremblingly awaited her death-blow when 
she heard his heavy step approach. Yet she had hit upon a safe place 
of concealment for the money—Angela’s little bed. This she was sure 
he would never touch, When he had searched through every place in 
vain, and instinctively approached the bed, his courage failed him, and 
he looked no further ; but when, by the aid of the moonlight, he could 
distinguish the features of his little idol, Susa often saw him kneel 
down by the bedside, gazing on her with rapturous fondness, kissing her 
fingers, and seeming to enjoy her soft repose. Here his search was 
always at an end; he generally returned to his chamber sobbing aloud ; 
however, this did not prevent his regretting the money, and reproaching 
Susa for the use she made of it. Sometimes he found means to purloin 
part of the stores she had laid in, then reproached her with consuming 
them so quickly, and ended by offering to her for sale the very things 
he had abstracted, in order to entice from her some of the money he 
had given. 

All this was no secret to Susa; but she was forced to submit patiently, 
for she had no means of improving ker own condition, and that of 
her fellow-sufferers. Thanks to the influence which little Angela ex- 
ercised over their persecutor, they were at all events safe from starva- 
tion; and thus Susa patiently dragged on her weary days, and the 
fatiguing duties and laborious occupations that devolved upon her left 
her but little time to form plans or take a general survey of this melan- 
choly situation. 

Jacob’s neighbours had for some time been aware of the fact that two 
females and a child shared his solitude; but his precautions had suc- 
ceeded in keeping them in ignorance as to the period when this change 
had taken place in his domestic arrangements: thus, although there 
was no lack of remarks sufficiently unfavourable regarding the reputa- 
tion of Jacob Van der Néess, the safety ose who were so deeply con- 
cerned in these observations was uncompromi 
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Angela’s christening had taken place at an advanced period in a 
distant church, where she had been registered in the parish books by the 
name of Susa’s parents, Althonun. This noble girl bore patiently the 
imputation that was cast on her pure fame, and Jacob was publicly 
believed to be the father. 

When this young active girl was seen to move along the narrow lane 
by the side of the house—still carefully closed by the iron gate—she was 
ointed out as Jacob’s mistress ; no one envied her lot, for by this time 
his niggardly disposition was well known ; but few ventured to attack him 
on the subject, as a rude rebuff or a volley of abuse was the sure reward 
of such indiscretion. 

But there was one circumstance that raised the curiosity of the neigh- 
bours to a still higher pitch. A little wooden gallery, open on one side 
to the air, and partly overgrown with creepers, ran along outside the 
windows of the upper story. In mild weather the tall slender form of a 
lady appeared in the covered passage ; her features still youthful, bore the 
traces of great beauty, but her hair was white as snow. She was led by 
the maid to a seat, and there the neighbours often saw her sit for hours 
without moving, a perpetual smile on her passionless features, either 
staring vacantly before her, or caressing a little delicate girl who was 
playing at her feet. 

hese circumstances could not fail of attracting attention, but the 
troubled state of the times prevented any further notice from being taken 
of them. Persecutions, injustice, and oppressions abounded on all sides ; 
hence arose a tacit agreement among the citizens to stand by and protect 
each other, and one great evil—the love of gossiping—was lost in the 
general anxiety. 

In process of time people became familiarised to these unusual sights, 
and as all attempts to obtain an entrance into the house proved equally 
unsuccessful, Jacob Van der Néess and his mysterious inmates were left to 
their fate without further molestation. 

At the time when we return to this joyless household, Angela, as we 
have said, was about ten years of age. 

Although herself uninformed, Susa well knew that one in Angela's 
station of life ought to receive instruction, but the poor child could 
neither read nor write; her mind was wholly uncultivated. She pos- 
sessed great natural quickness, and easily comprehended and acquired 
whatever she was taught, yet she was deficient in almost all the branches 
of female education. Susa was expert at her needle, ingenious in 
making lace, and in every species of handiwork, but she had neither 
time nor materials by means of which she could impart these accom- 
aerwnes to the little Angela. The money she received from Jacob 

ly sufficed to procure the common necessaries of life, and she was so 
much taken up with the care of mother and daughter, and the numerous 
duties which eed upon her in attending to the household, washing 
and mending the wearing apparel, that she had not a minute to spare. 
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THE PAVILION. 


La reine vouloit persuader que ce pauvre prince, son fils, avoit conspiré, afin 
de le rendre odieux a chacun. 


Henri Ettrenne. Discours Merveilleur. 


WHEN the armourer had completed his office, and Crichton, 
attired in a magnificent suit of russet-coloured mail sent him by 
the Vicomte de Joyeuse, was about to place his plumed casque 
upon his brow and return to the tilt-yard, a page in the royal 
livery suddenly appeared at the entrance of the pavilion, and an- 
nounced the queen-mother. Ere the Scot could recover from the 
astonishment into which he was thrown by this unlooked-for visit, 
Catherine stood before him. 

‘“‘ My presence occasions you surprise, messire,” said the queen, 
with a gracious salutation, which Crichton haughtily returned, 
‘nor will that surprise be diminished when you learn the motive 
that has brought me hither.” 

‘*To whatever motive I must attribute your majesty’s present 
condescension,” returned Crichton, coldly, ‘‘I am well aware, from 
your smiles, that some new danger is to be apprehended.” 

“ You wrong me by your doubts, Chevalier Crichton,” rejoined 
Catherine, in a tone of great courtesy, and apparent candour; “ my 
enmity to youexists no longer. In vanquishing Gonzaga you have 
re a me. Iam here to acknowledge my defeat; and I am 
assured that your nature is too chivalrous to refuse mercy to @ pro- 
strate foe.” io uth 

“ Your majesty forgets our interview last night,” said Crichton, 
regarding the queen distrustfully, ‘‘and the Machiavelian pre- 
cepts with which you eahenioneny favoured me. Need I re- 
mind you that ‘words are the cloak ‘neath which the sword is 
hidden;’ need I add, that under your present fair professions, I dis- 
cern a dark and deadly purpose. Your majesty 1s no prostrate foe. 
And it is for me—not for yourself—to sue for clemency.” snl 

“You have nothing more to apprehend from me, messire, said 
Catherine, a slight shade passing acrosgHer majestic features, “ unless, 
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indeed, you wantonly provoke my resentment. I pledge my royal 
word, that I am come fither to confer with you in amity.” 

“That royal word was plighted to the brave and trusting 
Coligni,” rejoined Crichton; ‘* how it was kept, the gory gibbet of 
Montfaucon best can answer.” 

‘‘ Grant me patience, heaven !” exclaimed Catherine, in an altered 
voice—* you will not then accept my assurance of friendship?” 

‘No, by the Saint Barthclemi, madam,” answered Crichton, 
sternly. 

Catherine’s quivering lip proclaimed the struggle she underwent 
to repress her almost uncontrollable indignation. Skilled, however, 
in the mastery of her emotions, she did ape gat ed repress it; 
and waving her hand to the attendants, who had withdrawn to the 
outlet of the tent at her approach, she was left alone with the 
Scot. 

‘Chevalier Crichton,” she said, in a deep low tone, “ you are 
brave—but your bravery amounts to folly. Of what avail are these 
idle taunts?—We understand each other.” 

‘* We do, madam,” replied the Scot. 

* And with this understanding, why should we not act in unison? 
Our interests require it. As friend or foe our purposes are so indis- 
solubly connected, that to separate one were to ee the other. So 
far you have succeeded. You are in a position to make terms with 
me. Propose them. Let not your ambition dread too high a flight. 
You have boasted that your ancestry is noble—regal—” 

“The blood of the Stuart flows in my veins,” said Crichton, 
proudly. , 

‘s If I have heard aright, your sire is—” 

‘“‘ Sir Robert Crichton, my father, is sole advocate to James of 
Scotland,” interrupted Crichton ; “ our religious opinions are at 
variance, or [ had never quitted my native land.” 

** You did ill to leave it in its season of calamity,” said Catherine, 
‘‘a prey to heresy and rebellion. One hand like yours, one voice 
potent as your own, might have availed to check, if not avert, this 
widely devastating storm. Your energies would, indeed, have been 
beneficially displayed in crushing that serpent brood which the per- 
nicious zeal of the fanatic Knox has called into life. Had the 
tocsin of Saint Barthélemi been rung from the towers of Edinburgh 
Castle; had our gentle daughter Mary dealt with her ruthless foes 
as we have dealt with the enemies of our faith, she would not now 
have been a captive to Elizabeth. Chevalier Crichton, your lovely 
queen weeps away her hours in prison. It should have been your 
aim, as faithful Catholic and loyal subject, to have effected her 
liberation.” 

“You have, unwittingly, touched upon a chord that vibrates 
through a madam,” said the Scot, his colour mounting, and 
his glances kindling as he spoke. “ To rescue my beloved queen from 

her oppressors, I would willingly lay down my life—nay, a thou- 
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sand lives, if I possessed them! If her guard were thrice in 
number what it is—her prison yet more inaccessible—if she were 
lodged within the palace of her rival—or immured in London’s 
impregnable tower, I would accomplish her deliverance, or perish 
in the attempt, did not an awful bar prevent me.” 

“What bar?” demanded Catherine, with some appearance of 
curiosity. 

«A father’s malediction ?”’ replied Crichton, with a sudden 
change of tone. “ Your majesty has spoken of the devastation which 
heresy has spread throughout my unhappy land. Her temples 
have been desecrated—the fire that burnt upon her ancient altars 
has been extinguished; her reverend priests have been driven forth 
—but this is not all. Into the bosom of her families these new 
doctrines have brought fierce and bitter dissension. Irreconcileable 
hatred has sprung up where love before existed. My sire (alas! that 
it should be so) has embraced the reformed faith. I have re- 
mained constant to the creed of my ancestry—to the creed of my 
conviction; and in behalf of that religion in the cause of my in- 
jured queen, I should have taken up arms, when I was of years to 
bear them, had not my sire placed between my sword, and the 
hand that would have grasped it—his curse! With a father’s 
malediction hanging over my head, I could not hope for success. 
Without a struggle I resigned the first, the dearest wish of m 
dawning life. In vain were prospects of ambition, clouded with 
heresy, and stained by rebellion, opened to me. In vain were 
proffers made me by those who would have purchased my services. 
I left my country, for whose weal I would have gladly bled—I 
quitted my paternal halls, to which a thousand tender recollections 
bound me—I vowed never to return to that country—never again 
to behold that home, till the schism of the one should be annihi- 
lated—the old rites of worship, once observed by the other, re- 
stored.” 

‘¢ You will never then see Scotland more,” said Catherine ; ‘‘ she 
will cling to her false faith, as a libertine to the leman whose arts 
have ensnared him.” 

“Or, as her preachers affirm,” rejoined Crichton, in a tone of 
scorn, “she is like the profligate who has abandoned the mis 
tress and assumed the wife. But your majesty is right. Scotland 
will know no change. The homely creed she has adopted suits 
her homely people well. Austere in feeling as in manner, they 
will become hardened in heresy. The dogma promulgated by 
Knox—plebis est religionem reformare roused the whole nation. The 
people have reformed their faith—and their creed is essentially 
plebeian. Stripped of its ornaments ; robbed of its majesty and 
grace ; its magnificent proportions, re and reared by ages, 
destroyed ; its venerable and hoary colouring, which time alone 
could ‘impart, effaced ; its odours scgttered to the breezes; its tra- 
ditions forgotten or despised ; thg’worship of my country simple, 
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naked, and, it may be, pure, no more resembles its ancient 

randeur and sublimity, than the lowly temple of the Huguenot 
will bear comparison with the glorious edifice of Notre-Dame. A 
cathedral is religion. Who can enter its reverend aisles unmoved 
—who can gaze upwards to its vaulted roof with thoughts that 
stray not heavenward ! Mine be the antique fane—mine the time- 
honoured creed. Mine be the saint, the shrine, the solemn and 
melodious mass—mine the faith picturesque, poetical, beautiful. 
My native land I may never behold again—my father’s blessing I 
may never receive—but the religion of Rome, entwined around 
my heart, endeared to me even by persecution, I will ever main- 
tain.” 

‘T applaud your zeal, messire,” said Catherine. ‘‘'To the brave 
man the soil he treads is his country. Be France the land of your 
adoption. Her faith is yet unchanged. Heaven grant it may 
continue so! The storm we have swept away is again gathering 
with increased power and fury. Lend us your assistance to dispel 
it—to uphold the religion so dear to you. In the reign of the 
Seventh Charles, who swayed the sceptre of this fair Kingdom, 
one of your countrymen was, for his bravery displayed in the 
well-fought field of Beaugé, in Anjou, when the royal Clarence 
fell by his hand, created Constable of France—why should not a 
like dignity be yours ?” 

‘“Were such un-hoped-for distinction mine, madam,” said 
Crichton, smiling, “I should not be the first of my line who has 
been similarly graced. The valiant Earl of Buchan, the country- 
man to whom your majesty refers, by whose proud achievement 
the field of Beaugé was won, and by whom the baton of France 
was thenceforth borne, was (I hesitate not to proclaim it) my an- 
cestor.”” 

** Indeed !” exclaimed the wily queen, with well-feigned surprise. 
**'Valour it seems is your inheritance. I rejoice to learn that 
you are a descendant of bold John of Buchan, whose chivalrous 
deeds my consort Henri II. has so often rehearsed to me. Why, 
I again ask, should you not tread in the steps of your ancestor? 
Why should not your hand grasp the marshal’s baton? Why 
should not your voice lead on the chivalry of France to con- 
quest? Why should not your vigilance maintain her ancient faith 
unsullied ?” 

Crichton returned no answer. His countenance glowed and his 
frame dilated, as Catherine, not insensible of the impression she 
had produced, continued—* Why should you not aspire to the 
hand of the fairest princess of her time? Why should not the lovely 
Esclairmonde be yours?” 

“No more, I pray you, madam—tempt me not.” 

“ Graced with the rank of marshal—allied to the royal house of 
Condé—enriched with the dowry which your bride will bring— 
would not even your ambition be contented ?” 
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‘Even in my wildest dreams my aspirations never soared so 
high,” ejaculated Crichton—** A marshal of France !” 

‘“‘ Her leader!” said Catherine. 

‘That baton in my grasp which Bertrand du Guesclin, Olivier 
de Clisson, and the brave Boucicart bore—which Gaston de Foix, 
Brissac, and Montmorency wielded—that baton mine !” 

«‘ The legions of France beneath your command,” added Cathe- 
rine. 

“Her legions !” echoed Crichton—“ ha! Saint Andrew! I 
see them rise round me! I see her fierce and fiery bands pour like 
a tide upon the plain. I see her chivalry arrayed before me—that 
peerless chivalry which Bayard led—ha! Montjoie! St, Denis— 
methinks I hear their battle-cry.” 

“ Be Bayard’s fortune yours.” 

“ die was reproachless, madam,” returned the Scot, the 
glow which had lighted up his features suddenly fading away; 
‘the name of Crichton shall be equally so.” 


“ Your name shall not be stained, messire,”’ said Catherine, im- 


patiently; ‘* but in your dreams of ambition you have forgotten— 
what we should least have expected you to forget—your tender 
aspirations.” 

‘* Esclairmonde!” exclaimed Crichton. 

‘* Say rather the Princess of Condé,” rejoined Catherine, “ for 
her aif will speedily be acknowledged.” 

‘**Will you acknowledge it, madam?’ demanded Crichton, 
eagerly. 

‘“‘ At my own pleasure,” returned the queen, coldly. ‘‘ Question 
not—but listen. The baton of France—the hand of the Princess 
of Condé are yours—on certain conditions.” 

‘‘ Hell hath her compacts,” muttered Crichton; ‘‘and men have 
bartered their eternal weal for lighter offers. Your conditions, 
madam ?” 

“ Have I your knightly word, that whether or not you ri 
the terms I am about to propose, your lips shall reveal no syllable 
I may utter?” 

Crichton appeared lost in reflection. 

“‘ Have I your word?” repeated Catherine. 

“You have, madam,” returned the Scot. 

“TI trust you with my life, then—for I am well assured, that 
once pligh , you will not break that word.” 


‘“‘ Your majesty may speak as to your confessor—” 

“M sauduions ” Arsen Catherine, derisively. “Think you 
I would intrust a secret—the betrayal of which would fill our 
city of Paris with scaffolds,—would float her streets with blood,— 
would crowd the dungeons of her Bastille, and the oubliettes of her 
Chatelets with noble prisoners, to a crafty priest. No! there are 
secrets which must not even be b ed to heaven. Ours is one 
of them.” 


‘ 
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_ And crimes too deep to be forgiven,” said Crichton, gloomily. 
—‘ Heaven grant your majesty oe os not such.” 

‘‘ Be patient, messire,” returned the queen, “ and you shall hear 
what I do propose. You are already (no matter how !) in posses- 
sion of my plans. I need not, therefore, tell you of my project 
for Henri’s dethronement—of my scheme to place his crown upon 
the Duc d’Anjou’s head.” 

‘‘ Thus much I know, madam,” said Crichton. 

“ But you are not aware,” continued Catherine, approaching 
more nearly to the Scot, and lowering her tone, “ that Anjou is 
now in Paris.” 

‘ Within this city ?—ha !” 

“Within the Louvre—within the palace soon to be his own.” 

“‘ Great heaven !” 

‘‘Bussy d’Amboise, his favourite, has this morning arrived 
from Flanders. All goes well forus. We have the gold of Spain 
—the swords of Switzerland and Scotland—for the guards are ours. 
Our thousand agents, our spies and emissaries are at work. The 
thread each quarter of the city. Our partisans collect together, 
and only await the signal to declare themselves. That signal will 
be given to-night.” 

** So soon !” 

« Ay, so soon,” reiterated Catherine, triumphantly. “ Nostra- 
damus foretold that all my sons should be kings. ‘To-morrow his 
prediction will be verified.” 

And Henri?” 

Catherine grew pale as death, and trembled so violently, that she 
» aan to lay her hand for support upon Crichton’s armed 
shoulder. 


‘What of the king, your son, madam?” continued the Scot, 
sternly. 

‘Of all my sons,” exclained the queen, with a look of deep 
agony, and it might be, compunction, ‘* Henri hath ever been the 
most dear tome. The sickly Francois, the rugged Charles found 
no place in my heart. But Henri, the fond, the pliant, the win- 
ning; Henri, ever devoted, ever deferential to my will; Henri, the 
graceful, the polished, the beautiful—whom nature intended for a 

cing, and for whom I have seconded nature’s intentions—he has 
ever been my favourite.” 


“ And you will now destroy your own work; you will sacrifice 
your favourite son ?” 

‘My safety requires it,” returned Catherine, sighing deeply; 
“ Henri has of late grown wayward and capricious. He refuses to 
follow ‘my counsels—to acknowledge my sway. His minions have 
supplanted me in his esteem. Saint-Luc, Joyeuse, D’Epernon rule 
where I was wont to govern. The Salic law prevents the exer- 
cise of sovereign authority in my own person. I reign through 


my sons: if not through Henri, I must reign through Frangois.” 
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“Weighed against love of power, a mother’s love is nothing,” 
said Crichton. 

“ Against high resolves it should be nothing,” returned Cathe- 
rine; “against Fate it is nothing. Of what avail is my tenderness 
for Henn; of what avail are my regrets for his defection, of what 
avail is this hesitation to pronounce his doom? Chevalier Crichton,” 
she continued, in a voice that froze the Scot’s blood within his 
veins, ‘ he must die!” 

There was a terrible pause, during which each regarded the other 
fixedly. 

“ Sleahen !” exclaimed Crichton, at length recovering his speech; 
‘can a mother say this?” 

“ Hear me!” cried Catherine, “and learn with whom you have 
to deal—learn and tremble! By blood—my own blood, was m 

wer obtained; by blood—my own blood, must it be maintained. 
| seer must die.” 

‘By the hand that reared him?” 

‘No! mine might falter. I will find a surer arm to deal the 
blow. Listen,” she continued, becoming perfectly calm, “ by mid- 
night all will be in readiness. Under various pretexts, and in 
various disguises, the leaders of Anjou’s faction will, ere that hour 
arrives, have been introduced into the Louvre. Bussy d’Amboise 
has his own quarrel to avenge upon the king’s favourites. His 
sword hath seldom failed him. He will deal with Joyeuse, D'Eper- 
non, and Saint-Luc. The Duc de Nevers is ours sad Ville- 
quier and D’O are vanes that will shift with the wind. Henri 
alone remains—and he—” 

“ Well! madam.” 

“Ts reserved for your hand.” 

“ For MINE!” 

“IT have prevailed upon him to defer the grand chivalrous 
emprise in which he takes part till midnight. Amid the conflict 
his lance will seek yours. Couch then your sharpened spear,—cry 
‘ Live Francois III.,’ and strike! I know too well the force of 
your arm to doubt the fatal issue of the blow. That cry—that 
deadly stroke will be the signal to Anjou—and to our party. They 
will respond to it. Henri’s adherents will be exterminated—his 
crown will be his brother’s.” peat: 

‘From the scene of carnage you depict, madam,” said Crichton, 
“my mind flies back to days gone by—to the fair month of June, 
1559. Before the palace of the Tournelles, a splendid tournament 
is set forth to celebrate the nuptials of Elizabeth of France with 
Philip of Spain. A chivalrous monarch maintains the passage of 
arms against all comers. That monarch is your husband. That 
monarch is Henri II.” 

‘* No more—no more.” 

“That monarch demands a favour from his queen. Her scarf 
is sent him. He places it upon hig6rslet. He calls to the Earl 
of Montgomery to place his lance An rest. The earl obeys him. 
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The combatants rush upon each other. The lance of Montgomery 
is broken—” 

‘Hold! I command you, messire.” 

“ But a splinter hath pierced the brain of the ill-fated king,” 
continued Crichton, heedless of Catherine’s frowns. “ He falls 
mortally wounded. You witnessed this fearful catastrophe, madam. 
You saw your husband hurled bleeding to the earth—and to a like 
fate you would now condemn your son—his son !” 

‘‘ Have you yet done ?” 

“Think you I am an assassin, madam, that Pen propose to me 
a deed from which even the ruthless bravo of your native Italy 
would shrink aghast ?” 

“Tf I propose a deed dark and terrible, I offer a propor- 
tionate reward,” returned Catherine. ‘ Stay!” she continued, 
drawing from her escarcelie a small roll of parchment, to which a 
broad seal was appended, “ here is your appointment.” 

“ It bears date to-morrow.” 

‘Tt will be ratified to-night,” rejoined the queen, placing the 
document upon a tapestry-covered table which stood beside them. 
‘€ Behold the royal signet—behold your title as Marshal of France! 
Your answer?” 

‘Ts this,” replied Crichton, suddenly drawing his poignard, and 
striking it through the parchment with such force that all trace of 
his name was effectually obliterated. 

‘¢ Enough!’ exclaimed Catherine, tearing the mutilated docu- 
ment from the board. ‘* You shall learn anon whose wrath you 
have provoked.” 

‘‘ Threat for threat, madam,” returned the undaunted Scot. 
‘You may find in me a formidable enemy.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated the queen, pausing, ‘* you will not betray my 
confidence? Your word is passed.” 

“Tt is,” replied Crichton ; ‘‘but your majesty forgets that 
Ruggieri is In my power.” 

Catherine smiled. 

“ Ruggieri will betray nothing,” she said. 

“ He has sworn to reveal all on condition that his life be spared,” 
returned Crichton. 

Catherine’s brow darkened for an instant ; but the same sinister 
smile still played around her lips. 

“If my astrologer be your sole instrument of offence, messire,” 
she said, ‘* I have little to apprehend.” 

‘¢ Your majesty is confident,” rejoined Crichton. “ What, if I tell 
you that the packet containing the proofs of the Princess Esclair- 
monde’s birth is found ?—what if I add that your own letters to the 
Duc d’Anjou—your despatches to the Prince Vincenzo di Gonzaga 
are now on their way to the king?” 

“ And if I answer—it is false!—false as your assertion that 
Ruggieri will betray me. That packet will never reach the king. 
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That packet isin my possession. The Huguenot preacher, who 
was to have conveyed it to Henri, is my prisoner.” 

“ The powers of darkness have not deserted your majesty, I per- 
ceive,” said Crichton, with a look of astonishment. 

“ Nor those of earth,” retorted Catherine, clapping her hands. 
« Let Ruggieri be brought before us,” she added, as the attendants 


spare. . 
e men betrayed evident symptoms of alarm— and one of them 
stammered out something like an excuse. 

‘« How is this?” demanded Crichton. ‘‘ Have you dared to dis- 
obey 7 majesty’s commands?—have you suffered your prisoner to 
escape! 

At this moment two of the hooded officials entered the pavilion. 

‘‘Where is the astrologer?— answer on your lives?” said 
Crichton. 

‘We are come to seek him here, monseigneur,” said the fore- 
most of the twain. 

‘‘ Here !” echoed Crichton, furiously. 

“ Yes, monseigneur,” returned the man; ‘we had no sooner 

laced him in the guard-room than he disappeared; we know not 
o or where—and we thought he was as kely to be here, as in 
any other place.” 

‘*T recognise your hand in this, madam,” said the Scot, turning 
to Catherine. 

The queen replied with a bitter smile: ‘‘ The powers of dark- 
ness have not yet deserted us, you perceive, messire.” 

‘‘ The other prisoner, however, is safe enough,” said the foremost 
official, as he drew back. 

“* What prisoner?” demanded Crichton, eagerly. 

“The heretic preacher,” returned the man; “ he is at hand, if 
you wish to interrogate him.” And without waiting for the Scot’s 
reply, he motioned to his comrade, who, in his turn, motioned to 
some one without ; and the curtain of the tent being drawn aside, 
with his arms bound with cords, and his whole appearance betoken- 
ing great personal suffering from ill usage, the venerable Florent 
Chrétien was dragged into the ecg 

“His companion, the Englishman, escaped us,” interposed the 
official, who acted as spokesman, owing to a fiend in the form of a 
dog, with fangs like a wolf, who fought by his side, and covered 
his flight. But he cannot have passed the gates of the Louvre— 
and we may yet secure him.” i 

Crichton was about to rush to the assistance of the captive 
preacher to free him from his bondage. But a look from the old 
man restrained him. 

“It is in vain, my son,” said Chrétien, “do not draw down 
your blood likewise upon my head.” 

“The packet?” demanded Crichton, with frantic eagerness; 
‘say it has not fallen into the hands ofthis remorseless queen—say 
you have given it to the Englishmgn Blount—say that he hastens 
with it to the king—say there is y@t hope.” 
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* Alas! my son, why should I deceive you? My mission hath 
failed. Our enemies triumph. They have pursued me sore. Like a 


‘bird I have fallen into their snare. The precious casket hath been 


stolen from me. ‘There is no hope save from on high.” 

« Heaven will work no miracle in thy behalf, rank heretic that 
thou art,” said Catherine; ‘‘ the populace, robbed of the spectacle 
they anticipated in Ruggieri’s execution by fire, will need a victim. 
‘They shall have one. The stake shall not have been planted, 
nor the fagots piled, within the Pré-aux-clercs in vain. Abjure 
thine heresies, oldman. Make thy peace above. Thy sentence is 


pronounced.” 


“| desire no better end,” replied Chrétien; ‘‘ my death shall be 
a testimony to the faithful.” 

“Your inatic zeal blinds you, good father,” said Crichton; “ for- 
sake vour errors while there is yet time.” 

“ Forsake them!” echoed the preacher, with fervour, “ never! 
Flames may consume my breathing body. Torture may rend my 
limbs adele But my lips shall never gainsay my heart. For a 
death like this, my whole life hath been a preparation. I am not 
taken by surprise. My house is set in order. I shall glory inmy 
martyrdom. I shall rejoice to be numbered with the righteous 
who have perished in the service of their God. It is thou, my son, 
who art in error. It is thou who art blinded and perverse. It is 
thou who art in danger of unquenchable flame. Let my words dwell 
with thee—let my spirit be upon thee. So shall I not die in vain; 
so shall thy own end be happy—be joyful as mine. Thou hast 
called me ‘teh a father I bestow my blessing upon thee.” 

‘As a father—oh God!” exclaimed Crichton, his eyes filling 
with emotion, and his voice faltering. 

“ Kneel down, my son; an old man’s benediction, whatever may 
be his creed, cannot injure you.”* 

Crichton instantly threw himself at the preacher’s feet. 

** Heaven’s grace descend upon your head, my son,” said Chré- 
tien bending over him ; and may the dawning of a new light from 
henceforth break upon your soul !” 

** My soul will never swerve from its fixed bias,” replied Crichton, 
as he arose from the benediction. ‘‘ I admire your constancy; but 
my faith is changeless as your own. I shall be no apostate.” 

“Video meliora, proboque, deteriora sequor,” sighed the old man, 
—‘ ah, my son, you are stubborn in unbelief. Butmy prayers will 
not be unheard, and your name, together with that of one dear to 
you as to myself, shall mingle with my latest breath. I shall expire 
m the hope of your spiritual regeneration. For thee, perfidious 
and bloody-minded woman,” he continued, turning to Catherine, 
and raven Pe her with a terrible look, “a day of dreadful retribu- 
tion is at hand. Thy portion shall be that of the idolatrous Queen 
of Judah. Evil shall be brought upon thee, and shame. Thy pos- 
terity shall be utterly taken away. With blood hast thou polluted 


* These, or nearly these b Pope Benedict XIV. to 
Walpole ly words, were addressed by the Pope 
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this city; and with thine own blood shall it be cleansed. ‘ Ven- 
eance is mine,’ saith the Lord, ‘and I will repay,’” 

“* Peace, blasphemer,” interrupted the queen, “ and learn to th 
confusion, that if the arm of heaven hath been manifested at all, it 
hath this day been declared in favour of the religion thou deridest. 
The leader upon whom the reliance of your miserable sect is 

laced—our chief enemy—hath been delivered into our hands. 
Ha! :~ tremblest—have I found a way to shake thy inflexible 
init ?” 

“Tt cannot be!” exclaimed Chrétien, with a despairing look. 

“Tt is,” returned Catherine, triumphantly; “ we hold thy chief- 
tain within our foils.” 

“ Ah, fatal rashness!” cried Chrétien, bitterly, “ but I will not 
murmur against the decrees of providence. I pray your majesty to 
send me forth, I am very faint.” 

‘‘ Take him hence,” said Catherine, ‘and let it be proclaimed 
by sound of trumpet in each quarter of our faithful and Catholic 
city, that a Huguenot minister will be put to death by fire at mid- 
night within the Pré-aux-clercs. Let the ecclesiastical authorities 
receive instant intimation to attend. Here is your warrant,” she 
added, delivering a written paper to the official. 

‘‘Your majesty hath delivered me the wrong order,” said the 
official, glancing at the superscription of the scroll, ‘ this is a war- 
rant for the execution of Cosmo Ruggieri, Abbé of Saint Mahé, 
convicted of the crimes of léze-majeste and sorcery.” 

‘It will suffice,” returned the queen, imperiously ; ‘‘ remove 
your prisoner.” 

Chrétien dropped upon his knees. 

“ How long, O Lord, holy and true,” cried he, gazing ear- 
nestly towards heaven, ‘‘ dost thou not judge and avenge our blood 
on them that dwell upon the earth?” 

And with these words his reverend head declined upon his 
breast, while, supported by the two officials, he was borne out of 
the — ie ey 

‘Your majesty, indeed, is an inexorable enemy,” said Crichton, 
gazing after the unfortunate preacher, with looks of the deepest 
commiseration. : 

‘ And as unalterable a friend,” returned the queen ; “it is for 
you now to determine, Chevalier Crichton, in which light I must 
henceforth be viewed. -A word ere we part. In Henn you have 
a rival. He loves the Princess Esclairmonde.” 

“| know it, madam—” 

‘‘ To-night she is his, or yours.” 

His ie shall never be.’ 

“Then you accept my terms?” 


At this moment the loud blast of a bugle was heard sounding 
from the further end of the tilt-yard. Ree 

“A knightly challenge!” exclaigied Crichton, listening for a 
repetition of the notes. 
4 
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“A kingly challenge,” returned Catherine ; ‘‘ that trumpet blast 
is the defiance of Henri of Navarre.” 

‘‘ Henri of Navarre " echoed Crichton, in astonishment, “ he 
then is the Huguenot leader whom fate hath delivered into your 
hands.” 

‘He is,” replied Catherine. “I am indebted to chance for 
this important discovery. One of my demoiselles, La Rebours, as 
she rode to the Louvre, was struck with the resemblance of a 
soldier in the train of the Baron de Rosni to Henri de Bourbon. 
The circumstance was casually alluded to in my hearing. My sus- 
picions were at once aroused. Spies were mstantly put upon 
the scent, and I found that the soldier was the monarch in mas- 
querade. The secret must rest between ourselves, messire.” 

‘‘Fear nothing, madam,” answered the Scot, ‘* my lips are 
sealed.” 

‘‘T learnt also, that this fool-hardy king was about to attend 
the jousts held at the Louvre, for the express purpose of breaking 
a lance with you.” 

* With me, madame ?” 

‘‘Your renown as an expert tilter has, I conclude, reached his 
ears, and he is resolved to put it to the proof. But hark! his 
trumpet sounds for the second time. ‘This conference must be 
brought to a close. Your answer to my proposal?” 

‘It shall be delivered after the jousts.” 

“ Our confidence in the mean time—?” 

‘* Shall be held sacred. I swear it.” 

“ Enough—after the jousts I shall expect you within the royal 
gallery. Place your hand, as if by accident, upon your poignard 
when you approach me. From the gesture I shall infer that you 
assent. Dieu vous garde! messire.” So saying, Catherine sum- 
moned her attendants and quitted the pavilion. 

‘What ho! my lance—my steed,” shouted Crichton, snatching 
his helmet from the armourer, who had promptly answered his 
call,—ha ! Saint Andrew, my gorget, my gauntlets! By heaven!” 
he murmured, ‘‘to cross a lance with the bravest prince in Chnis- 
tendom were reward enough for a thousand risks. Our Lady aid 
me in this essay !” 

In another instant his equipments were completed, and, vaulting 
upon his steed, the Scot dashed through the entrance of the lists. 

No sooner was the coast clear than from beneath the tapestry- 
covered table, which stood in the middle of the tent, rn, first 
a long conical cap—then a fantastic visage in which drol 
strangely mixed up with apprehension—and, lastly, the odd ; 
varty-coloured person of Chicot— his teeth chattering and his 

bs shaking. 

o's de cabres!” he cried, after casting an anxious glance 
around. ‘“T have stolen here to some purpose. Pretty revelations 
I have heard. A conspiracy on the eve of breaking forth !—our 
dear Henriot about to be transfixed with a lance as his father was 
transfixed before him. Had it been the cloister to which he was 
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condemned, I should not have cared—he had always a taste for the 
frock—but assassination !—Cornes de diable! I am horror-stricken. 
Old Buridan was in the right to propound his sophism—‘ Regin one 
interficere nolite timere bonum esse.” It would be a praiseworthy 
act to put Queen Catherine out of the way. But Buridan’s 
theories are out of fashion even in the Sorbonne. What is to be 
done ? saab I have made no vow not to betray her majesty’s 
confidence—and if I had, on an occasion like the present, I should 
not scruple to break it. What is to be done ? I ask myself that 


question for the second time. I am sorely perplexed. ho will 
believe my tale? I shall be laughed at—cuffed—perhaps be put 
out of the way myself—the common fate of meddlers. I have it. 


I will abide the issue of the jousts, and then confer with this Scot— 
for I can guess what answer he means to give our Jezabel. How 
runs the pasquil? 
Twixt Catherine and Jezabel 
The difference is small— 
The one the plague of Israel, 
The other plague of Gaul. 
But if the fate of Jezabel 
Our Catherine should befal, 
The very dogs would (mark me well !) 
Refuse to eat at all.”* 


And, muttering these scurrilous strains as he went, the jester 
crept cautiously cut of the pavilion. 
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THE CAVERN OF PANAMA; OR, THE PIRATE'S TREASURE. 
By Wiiu1aMm H. G. Kineston, Esq. 


CuHaPptTer I. 
THE PIRATE AND HIS LADY-LOVE. 


On the coast of that irregularly-shaped strip of land which joins the 
two vast continents of the New World, and is generally known as Central 
America, is a deep bay, called the Bay of Honduras. At the furthest 
end of the bay is a narrow and long inlet, which, after a distance of some 
miles from the sea again widens, and forms what is denominated the 
Gulf of Dolce ; but it might much more justly be considered a lake, for 
such it appears in every respect to those navigating its waters. 
It is a wild and sequestered spot, the scenery grand and re in 
the extreme. The western, or innermost shores, are com of almost 
precipitous cliffs, many hundred feet in height, beyond which appear 
ranges of blue mountains, of many fantastic shapes, amid which rises 
the burning mountain of Fuego, unweariedly vomiting forth flames of 
fire and streams of burning lava, with showers of red hot stones and 
dense masses of black smoke, which hangs like a funereal pall over the 
scene of desolation and havoc. The surrounding country is, however, 
rich and fertile, and produces all the trees, and fruits of the tropics. In 
the days of which we write it was jfthabited by a powerful tribe of 





* From a bitter uinade in the Journg) of Henri IIL., entitled ‘* Comparaison 
de Catherine et de Jezabel. 
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Indians, who had stoutly refused to bend their necks to the yoke of the 
blood-thirsty and gold-loving Spaniards. 

In a sheltered cove, surrounded by thick groves of trees on the northern 
shore of the gulf, lay a powerfully-armed vessel. She was anchored 
close into the shore,and so completely screened by the foliage of the 
lofty trees, that she could not have been seen by any vessel passing 
outside the cove, had one by chance ventured thither, which was not 

robable, as the very existence of the gulf was unknown in general to 
ster except to some of the rovimg bands of freebooters, who at 
that time infested those seas in great numbers. The vessel was evidentl 
being refitted, for her sails were unbent, her topmasts were struck, and 
her yards were on deck, while her crew were engaged, some on shore in 
front of tents making rope, mending sails, and shaping spars, and others 
on board in rattling down the shrouds, in painting her sides, scraping the 
masts, and other operations necessary to prepare her for sea. All her 

ople were employed in one way or another, and all seemed working 
with a will as if eager to get what they were about finished with speed. 

Near the summit of a cliff which rose at some little distance from 
the water, and overlooked the cove, sat a man, sheltered from the rays of 
the sun by a projecting rock. He was dressed in nautical costume, and 
more, noe Bak from the air with which he wore it, than from the costli- 
ness of the materials, he was evidently of the rank of an officer. He 
was young, of good figure, and had a handsome countenance, though it 
was much bronzed by the suns of a tropical clime, and furrowed by the 
storms to which it had been exposed, perhaps, also, by care and dissipation.. 
“The Serpent will soon be ready for sea, and I shall find no further excuse 
for remaining here,” he soliloquised. ‘“ My men are anxious to be once 
more following their wild calling on the ocean, and yet I cannot tear myself 
from her. I, whom once the very smell of the fresh sea breeze would make 
frantic to tread the deck of my gallant bark on the tossing wave, now 
sigh to remain on shore. I thought not that woman had the power to 
enchain me. Yet she is beautiful. A mind pure and fresh from the 
great fountain source of nature, in a form of angelic mould, so soft and 
feminine, yet so full of life and animation, so joyous, and yet so earnest. 
That beaming smile which plays over her countenance as she sees me 
approach were enough to win an anchorite from his devotions. How 
can I tear myself from her; and yet, how can J carry her away to live 
among the rude lawless spirits with whom I am surrounded? Then 
again, how can I be content to pass a life of dull inactivity in exchange 
for the wild excitement which has become necessary to my very existence ? 
I should sicken and die from idleness. I should do wisely to see her no 
more, to hurry at once on board, to get to sea at once,—the vessel might 
be ready by the morning, and to endeavour to forget her in the tumult 
of the raging battle. But then I should break her heart; I should be 
her murderer—I, who have vowed to love and protect her—I, in whom she 
has placed the full confidence of her guileless soul. But I have also 
vowed to abide by my ship and men, through good or ill, while our dark 

flies over the dancing wave.” 
he speaker rose up, and, as he stretched his arm towards the spot 
where the vessel lay at anchor in the bay below, he exclaimed,— 

’ y brave comrades, I will not desert you. For your sakes I will 
quit all that has lately made life dear. For your sakes I will sacrifiee—” 


His words were cut short by a hand being laid on his arm, and by a 
voice exclaiming in his ear, ’ ° A : ee 
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“ What agitates you? Are you holding converse with the spirits of 
the air, that you thus speak when no one is by to listen ?” 

He started, his bosom heaved with emotion, and he threw his arm 
round a beautiful girl, who had stolen unperceived by him to his side, 
Her figure was small and graceful in the extreme; her costume showed 
that she belonged to the Indian race; her brow was bound by a circlet 
of gold, confining her hair, which fell in long tresses down her back; 
her robe was composed of feathers curiously interwoven, and a mantle of 
the same material was thrown over her shoulders, and fastened across her 
bosom by a clasp of gold, while her feet were protected by sandals richly 
ornamented. 

“Tell me what you were saying, Hernan,” she continued, in a soft 
musical voice, as she seated herself by his side on a rock from which he 
had risen. ‘ You have been much agitated of late, and I must know the 
cause.” 

“Why did you come here to seek me, dear one? I told you I should 
return shortly,” he answered, evasively, for he could not bring his tongue 
to speak the truth. 

“ My father sent me to bring you to him. He is anxious for your 
assistance at his councils,” she replied. ‘ But you have not told me the 
reason of your agitation, and the melancholy I have seen brooding on 

our countenance.” 

He gazed at her for some minutes without speaking, while her hand 
was clasped in his, and she looked up with inquiring wonder in his 
countenance. 

He at length spoke. 

“Tara!” he said, “ you see yon bark in the bay below, and those busy 
men. I am their chief, and bound to them by vows as strong as can 
bind man to man. Iam what the world calls a pirate,—an outlaw; 
banished from my home and country ; my hand is against every man, 
and every man’s hand is against me. Poverty, with a proud and 
ambitious spirit, drove me to commit crimes, and hurled me from my 
position in society; wealth alone can restore me to that place. That 
wealth I can alone find on the ocean. Wealth gives power, and with 
that at my command I can return to my country, and set my enemies at 
defiance. Yon distant ocean is the field on which I reap my golden 
harvest. Some I have already collected, and a few months more of my 
hitherto successful career will enable me to amass sufficient to satisfy my 
utmost desires. Hear me, Tara. 1 will then return to you, and you 
shall accompany me to those distant lands as my bride. There, with 
your beauty and my wealth, we will defy the envy of all who know us.” 

“ What is wealth ?” asked the young girl. “ Have you not here all 
you can desire ? Is not my father a chief? Has he not more power 
than any neighbouring cacique ? and does he not promise that when you 
are his son-in-law you shall succeed him? ‘Then why quit me at all? 
I would go with you to the furthermost parts of the world; I would 
share with you joyfully the dangers of the tempest and the strife, if it 
were necessary ; but surely that is not ogra Oh! Hernan, be con- 
tent with what my father and I can afford you, and seek not after what 
cannot make you hemieud ‘ 

“ Ah! little one, you know, happily, p6thing of the world to which I 
long to return. The power I seek is over civilised men, with knowledge 
and strength equal to my own. Gold is§vhat | seek; jewels and precious 
stones ; baubles which idiots value for themselves, wise men for the 
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power they give. If I could find enough of such things to satisfy my 
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wants, I would no longer seek them on the ocean.” 

“Say you so?” exclaimed the young girl. “Then promise me that 
you will perform all my wishes, and I will place within your power such 
stores of gold, and silver, and glittering stones, that you may become 
the most powerful cacique of your country. There are many dangers to 
be encountered before you can possess this store ; but your heart will not 
quail before them, and [ will share them with you.” 

“You are practising on my credulity, or are yourself deceived,” an- 
swered the pirate. “If this store you speak of exists, others long ago 
would have possessed themselves of it.” 

“I do not deceive you or myself,” replied the Indian girl, with earnest- 
ness ; “indeed, indeed, Ido not. The treasure exists, and shall be yours, 
provided you follow my directions. Promise me faithfully.” 

“T promise to do as you may direct,” said the pirate. ‘ And now tell 
me how I am to find the treasure.” 

“ To-morrow, as the sun rises above the ocean, I will conduct you to 
where it lays concealed,” answered Tara. “In the meantime, you must 
accompany me ‘to my father, and say not to any one what I have told you.” 

Saying this, she took his hand and led him from the eminence on 
which they had been standing, by a pathway towards the interior of the 
country. 


Cuaprter II. 
THE MAGIC CAVERN. 


Tue ruddy glow which illumined the eastern sky, driving into the 
far west the shades of night, betokened the ervey 4 of the bright orb 
of day from out of the calm waters of the gulf, as two persons descended 
& narrow and steep path down the sides of the lofty cliffs which formed 
its western boundary. One was a man from the far distant lands of the 
Old World, the other an Indian girl. She led the way down the d 
track, and he followed in her unerring footsteps. scenery was wild 
and rugged in the extreme. Above them arose rocks, black and shining, 
and broken into a thousand fantastic shapes, reaching to so vast a height, 
that, as the eye gazed upward, they seemed to merge in the blue sky, 
while below them whol precipices, over which an incautious step might 
have hurled them many hundred feet into the waters of the gulf below. 
Still they proceeded downward by many a devious turn, till at last they 
reached the very bottom of the cliff, where, to a ledge of rock forming 
the side of a small natural harbour, they found moored a light canoe. 
The canoe was of a size capable of containing only two persons-and 
such provision and tackle as the Indians generally take on their fishing 
excursions. The pirate chief unmoored the boat, and seating himself in 
the centre, the Indian maid took her place in the stern, when, with a 
light paddle which she held in her hand, she guided the course of 
the bark, while he urged it on over the water. They had till now 
scarcely spoken a word, for their whole attention had been necessarily 
engaged im descending the dangerous path. 
_ “Our perils are now about to commence,” said the Indian maid, as she 
impelled the canoe away from the rock. “ What we have through 
is as nothing. If we enter the palace of the spirit of the tempest when 
he is and angry our destruction is certain, but when the 
God of our fathers, the bright luminary of day, rises, as he is about to do, 
in tranquil majesty the clear sky, heralded by a calm lustre, as 
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now, we have not much cause for fear, yet has he been known at times 
suddenly to become excited to fury and to destroy the daring intruders 
who have ventured into his realm.’ 

“Fear not, loved one, that either the spirit of the tem or any 
other spirit shall hurt thee. I ama son of the ocean, and have been 
accustomed to contend with them all my life. I defy them to harm us,” 
answered the pirate, with a loud laugh, which sounded strange amid the 
solemn silence which reigned around, as it echoed from rock to rock of 
the cliffs under which they were steering. 

“I fear them not when you are with me,” said the maiden. “ But still 
I know their power, and the injury they may do us if we offend them. 
Therefore do not irritate them by speaking of them without reverence.” 

*« Well, loved one, I will say nothing disrespectful,” answered the pirate. 
“ But tell me how long shall we take to reach the cavern of the tempest?” 

“ Ere the eis edge of the mighty sun has risen above the water of 
the gulf we shall be at its entrance,” replied Tara. “ It is the proper 
time to venture within its precincts, for then the divinity we adore exerts 
his power over all evil spirits to protect his faithful votaries, and at that 
time his beams penetrate the inmost recesses of the cavern. We shall 
then also be better enabled to discover the entrance to an inner cavern, 
where the treasure we seek is stored.” 

The canoe had hitherto been passing along close under the cliffs, when 
Tara steered its course towards a promontony which projected forth some 
way into the sea and hid whatever might be on the other side. The sun had 
not yet risen, but every instant the glow on the sky was growing warmer and 
warmer, and a glittering hue, the false edge of the great luminary, had 
already appeared, when, just as he himself arose, suddenly doubling the 
point, a scene such as it is impossible for words to describe broke on the sight 
of the adventurers. Above their heads, for upwards of three hundred feet, 
arose an arched cavern, like the portico of some mighty building, sup- 
— on either side by vast rocks, which seemed like pillars placed there 

y art, so admirably proportioned did they appear, while the whole roof 
was fretted by innumerable stalactites, which hung down pure and trans- 
parent as crystal, on which the bright rays of the sun now falling, made 
them seem of bright and glittering gold. Arch beyond arch arose, 
ornamented with equal lustre, and pillar beyond pillar, while on either 
side were seen many fantastic shapes and forms, all shining brightly with 
the same golden hue. 

There were temples with tapering spire and slender minaret; fortresses 
with tower and turrets, castellated walls and dungeon keep ; palaces with 
_ innumerable windows and arched gateways,—every style of architecture 
was there. Nor were the forms of rural nature omitted. There were 
mountains and valleys, hills covered with villages, trees and waterfalls, 
Interspersed among them, too, might be seen gigantic figures of animals: 
the ponderous elephant, with his trunk and tusks, the slender-necked 
giraffe, the fierce lion and tiger, the horse and ox. Reptiles, too, were 
seen as if ready to crawl forth from their hiding-places ; the crocodile 
and serpent, the toad and beetle ; while birds innumerable seemed pre- 
eee for flight from the summit of some pinnacled rock ; and the human 

rm in every ible s and character. The monarch was there 
seated on his throne, with ed facefind sceptre in hand; the warrior 
with his bow ready-drawn, or his battlp-axe about to strike. Sometimes 
only vast heads could be distinguishél, or human faces with bodies of 
animals. They were of all sizes, ndameé ny reached even to the lofty 
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roof of the cavern ; but the largest and most perfect of all was a figure 
of severe countenance, seated beneath a fretted and arched canopy, wear- 
ing a crown on his head, a beard reaching to his waist, and robes which 
seemed blown out by a powerful blast. In his right hand he held a staff, 
in the other a coil of rope. His head supported the roof of the vast 
cavern, his feet touched the water. 

The pirate uttered an exclamation of surprise as he beheld this mag- 
nificent and beautiful scene. 

“ Behold!” whispered Tara, as she pointed to the last-mentioned 
figure ; “yonder is the spirit of the tempest. He now sits en- 
throned in calm dignity, heedless of our intrusion. The staff he holds 
is to stir up the whirlwind and tempest; with the rope he curbs 
their fury when they have performed his bidding. We must offer 
a sacrifice at his shrine, ere we venture to proceed in search of the 
treasure ; that must be sought for far up in p i interior, beyond where 
the spirit sits enshrined, in deep gloom, im silence, and terrors unnum- 

. See, that basket contains fit victims to sacrifice to the spirit of 
the tempest—fowls of the air, which wing their flight amid the raging 
storm towards the upper skies. We will hasten to reach his altar ere 
the hour of sacrifice has _ 

While she was speaking, the pirate had, at her bidding, again began 
to urge on the canoe, which she guided into the centre of the cavern. 
Not only were the roof and every projecting part of the sides shining 
with a golden hue, but the mirror-like surface of the water reflected 
every pillar and pinnacle, turret and tower, human form and shape of 
beast, with the most perfect exactness, into the very furthest interior. 
It seemed as if they were floating through a golden atmosphere within a 

lobe of gold. Nota breath of air was stirring, not a sound was heard 

t the splash of the oar as it touched the water, and the ripple of the 
canoe as it clave its way onward. Gentle as were these sounds, they 
were echoed from every recess and inlet of this wonderful cave, till they 
were lost far, far away in the interior. 

As they proceeded they could perceive long galleries extending on 
either side, ornamented with stalactites of so clear a nature that they re- 
flected the light from those which first received it from the sun itself, 
and carried it far away from rock to rock till the same golden hue was 
transmitted into the inmost recesses of the cavern. No temple built by 
mortal hands, though adorned with the most lavish expenditure that art 
could suggest to captivate the senses, ever presented an appearance to be 
compared to this in its superb magnificence. Neither of the voyagers 
dared to raise their voices lest they should break the spell which it seemed 
caused this magic spectacle ; but Tara pointed with her oar towards the 
god of storms, and thither guided the canoe. 

As they approached the foot of the mighty figure an altar was seen, 
with a flight of steps leading to it from the water, and at the back of it 
was a vast concave shield or slab of clear and polished stalactite. At 
last they reached the steps which led to the altar, when, fastening the 
boat to a projecting rock, they began their upward ascent, the pirate 
witheaeh basket by the directions of the Indian maid. 

peeve Societe a Seen te 
water, comparing it to the gigantic height of the surroundin objects, 
they now perceived that it sosanlied consilenshle above it. On arriving 
at the foot of the altar, the maiden took the basket from the pirate’s 
hands, putting it on the ground, drew forth two milk-white doves. 
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which she placed in freedom on the altar. At the same time her voice, 
with musical sweetness, first broke the dread silence which reigned 
hout that subterranean region. 

“Mighty spirit,” she said, “deign to receive the offering of thy 
humble votary, whose fathers for ages past, in the times of their power 
and glory, have worshipped thee faithfully, and protect her oat w: this 
stranger from the perils which await them in the enterprise they have 
undertaken. Mighty spirit, cheer our hearts by a sign that we ma 
know whether thou wilt allow us to proceed, and wilt lighten our p 
amid the intricate turnings of thy temple.” 

As she uttered these words, the two doves, which at first had looked 
‘startled and confused around, spread their wings and flew upwards, till 
they reached the arm of the figure, where they perched securely, and at 
the same moment, the vast shield, which had hitherto remained Lestichion 
brightened up with a glow of fiery hue, like the sun himself, so that the 
eye was dazzled at beholding it, and the glory it shed forth added a still 
further lustre to the whole extent of the cavern. 

“Thanks, mighty spirit, for thy gracious omen,” exclaimed the maid, 
prostrating herself before the altar, where she remained in silence for @ 
short period, while her companion, lost in amazement, could scarcely 
collect his senses to comprehend what was going forward. 

On rising she took his hand. 

“ Now, Hernan,” she said, “the treasure may be thine, and we must 
hasten on to discover it ere the bright light which is shed over the 
cavern has again faded away.” 

Accordingly they descended to the canoe, and once more embarking, 
continued as before their onward course. 

They passed galleries innumerable, ornamented by the cunning hand 
of nature with the same gigantic and grotesque shapes as those first 
seen—all of the purest stalactite; and some were so true to the form of 
the living being, that it was scarcely possible to believe that they had 
not life; indeed, as one after the other they appeared from the recesses 
and galleries where they were placed glowing with the glorious brilliancy 
of the sun-light, they seemed as if they were actually moving from their 
posts amid the waters. 

As they rowed on, the thought of the vast treasure which these wonders 
guarded recurred to the pirate, and his eagerness to possess it increased. 

“When shall we reach the cave where the treasure itself lies stored?” he 
asked. ‘I long to feast my eyes on its glittering heaps, and to feel that 
at length I possess that which will enable me to set my enemies and all 
the world at defiance. Tell me how we are able to discover it.” 

“Tt lies in the hundredth gallery from the entrance on the left hand,” 
answered the Indian girl, “I have been carefully counting them, we 
ry already passed sixty, and have forty more to reach before we arrive 
at the spot.” | 

On, on they went. The time seemed long to both, for though they 
had ventured to speak, their hearts were filled with an awe at the solemn 
grandeur of the scene which kept them generally silent. The pirate, 
also, felt as if he was the subject of some magical enchantment, and 
could not tell whether any moment the scene might not dissolve, and 
they might find themselves amid a chagst€ mass of ruin and darkness. 
ik it eee od 

ough he had little rdigious feeling, he yet was some- 
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those days, and, as he knew her to be a heathen, and had just seen her 
offer a sacrifice to a heathen divinity, he fancied that they might be espe- 
cially subject to the evil influence of the powers of darkness. His heart, 
however, was not one to quail before any horrors which a man may face, 
nor was his arm unnerved by any fears of what he thought might occur. 
Gallery after gallery was passed, and at length they reached the hun- 
dredth from the entrance. There was little difference to mark it from 
the others, except that, whereas the sea ran through all the rest, this 
had a pavement of rugged rock considerably raised above the level of the 
water, with a flight of steps leading to it. 

“In yonder gallery is the cavern which contains the treasure,” said 
Tara, “ but beware, at its end is a frightful precipice of fathomless depth, 
towards which a smooth and slippery floor shelves gradually downward, 
and it is said that many who have attempted to possess the treasure have 
fallen down it. But let us hasten; while there is light there is no danger, 
and whatever your fate may be I will share it with you.” 

“ Brave gid !” exclaimed the pirate, forgetting even his desire to possess 
the treasure in his admiration of her courage and devotion; ‘ you de- 
serve far more than I can ever give you ; but we will onward.” 

They again landed; after securing the canoe and ascending the steps, 
Tara holding the pirate’s hand, they proceeded, without let or hindrance, 
along the gallery, Nohiny eagerly into every recess in expectation of find- 
ing the treasure. For some time this search was in vain, till, on turning an 
angle of the gallery, they suddenly came in front of a cavern with a larger 
entrance than the rest, and into which the blaze of sun-light being re- 
flected, a heap of glittering treasure was exposed to their view, such as 
the pirate even in his wildest imagining had scarcely conceived. From 
the nature of the treasure, it had evidently been placed there by human 

cy. There were chests filled to the brim with gold and silver coin, 
ingots of gold and bars of silver; there were heaps of plate, urns, and 
el and every ornament used on the tables of the rich. Churches, 
too, had been robbed, and sacrilege committed; for there were crucifixes 
of silver, ornamented with precious stones, chalices, and other utensils 
used in administering the holy sacraments ; there were caskets, also, of 
the most valuable jewels, diamonds, and pearls, and sapphires and rubies, 
heaped together in wild profesion; indeed, palaces and churches, and rich 
argosies, had been ransacked to increase the store of wealth, which, after 
all the blood which must have been spilt to gain it, there lay utterly use- 
less to man. 

The pirate for some time stood silent with amazement, though his com- 

ion, valuing little what she saw, regarded it with comparative indif- 
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“ Here is an abundance of that for which you would peril life and happi- 
ness,” she said, “more than enough to fill your ship and to satisfy 
most greedy desires of your companions. : 

* It is the wealth of a kingdom,” exclaimed the pirate, ‘‘ Tara, we will 
bear it hence, and you shall be my queen. The Serpent will carry all 
that is here, or if not, we will send her back to bring it, for unless some 
one betray the existence of the treasure, no person is likely to dis- 
cover it. We will now carry to the canoe some of these caskets of pre- 
cious jewels to secure some portion of it in case of accident. They are 
the most valuable, and might alone satisfy the ambition of many men.” 

“Twill help you,” said Tara ; “but, ah] What is that? Fly—fy, while 
there is time. Come, this way; not a moment is to be lost, or we perish. 
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She ped his arm, and as she led him towards the way they had 
come, she pointed to the lofty roof down which a dark shadow was seen 
o ’ ,” she continued, “the Spirit of Darkness is takin possession of 
the domain, and if we h not from it while there is light we may be 
unable to find our way, and may be cast down some of the yawning pre- 
cipices which surround us. Leave those baubles ; what are they com- 

to life ?” 

The pirate comprehended at once the danger, and cursed his thought- 
lessness in not bringing torches, but there was no help for it. He had, 
however, secured two caskets, and with those in his grasp he followed his 
guide. Slowly and surely the shadows descended from the roof, and what 
an instant before was bright and glittering now assumed a dark and 
horrid gloom, nor could any of the figures or columns be longer distin- 
guished where it fell. With hurried steps they rushed towards the 
entrance of the gallery, for once in the canoe they thought that they 
should be comparatively secure, and the light still shone along the ground 
and some way up the sides. Yet every instant their danger increased. 
Downward the darkness descended, like some shapeless monster crawli 
from the roof, or as a thick mist covers the landscape; but this look 
like something palpable and opaque, as if it would at last crush the 
adventurers with its weight. ‘The Indian maiden trembled not, nor was 
dismayed. He on whom she had set her affections, for whom she had 
encountered the peril, was with her, and at the worst she could but die 
with him. Of his crimes she thought not; together they might wander 
over the pleasant hunting-grounds of the departed, and they should be 
happy. The pirate, who had faced the raging battle, the howling 
tempest, and death in a hundred different forms, was the one who felt 
most an undefined dread of the doom which he foresaw might be theirs. 
lt was not so much fear for himself as grief for the fate of her 
whom he had induced to undertake the adventure, and he would a 
thousand times rather have been on the deck of his ship engaged in the 
hottest fight than where he then was. Such thoughts rushed through 
his mind as they advanced. Lower and lower descended the shade. At 
last the floor was alone illumined, when with a cry of joy from the lips 
of Tara, they beheld the steps leading to the canoe. As they had a 
considerable way to descend, they again emerged into the bright atmo- 
sphere. Tara quickly took her seat with the precious caskets, and the 
owe seized the oars and pushed out into the centre of the main cavern. 

ir dangers were, however, far from over. An extraordinary change 
had taken place, and instead of being in a palace of brightness and glory 
they were now in a temple of gloom and horror ; the very monsters and 
shapes which had before appeared harmless and grotesque, now assuming 
the most terrific and frightful forms, as if about to spring from their 
recesses and to destroy those who might venture nearthem. The pirate 
urged on the canoe with all his might through the water, steered by the 
unerring hand of the Indian girl, but éven his heart almost failed him 
as he looked over the side, and thought he could see fierce monsters 
swimming round them in the dark liquid which supported them. Mur- 
muring sounds also assailed their ears with unearthly shrieks and wails, 
aud the very atmosphere they breatbetl seemed foul and oppressive. 
Down, down came the mighty mass fof darkness. In that also, as the 
irate gazed upwards, he could perpeive, floating slowly above them, 
Lidesin shapes, just distinguishable by their blacker hue. Every instant 
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he expected to feel their cold slimy bodies gliding by him, and as the 
‘darkness reached him he bent down his head to escape even for another 
instant the coming horror. Down, down it came at last sensibly and 
palpably ; it reached their shoulders, it descended to the sides of the 
canoe, it covered the water, and the pirate felt that the most terrible of 
deaths awaited himself and his companion—to wander about while 
strength lasted in the intricate mazes of that vast cavern, and then to 
starve with wealth uncounted piled up near them. The occurrences of 
his past life rushed over his mind. “This is the punishment for my 
crimes,” he muttered, but his proud heart refused to repent. Even 
thought, however, was quickly banished by what next occurred. 

To add to the horror of the moment, there came forth from every 
gallery and recess a loud rushing noise with a ee shrieks, and 
cries, and groans, and the hitherto calm water became violently agitated, 
breaking over the sides of the canoe, which, with frightful violence, was 
turned round and round as if about to be swallowed up in a whirlpool. 
Even the Indian girl showed her terror by the slight shriek which escaped 
her, and the daring pirate held his breath. The agitation of the water, 
and the whirling motion of the canoe, continued for some time, and then 
as suddenly as it had commenced the turmoil ceased ; but what had once 
occurred might, they felt, happen again, and the Cimmerian darkness in 
which they were plunged was still more dreadful. At length the pirate 
relaxed the exertions he had made to prevent the canoe from upsetting, 
and gave way to despair. There sat those two human beings in a frail 
bark amid the black void, surrounded by unknown dangers. The pirate 
was aroused suddenly by the voice of the Indian girl. 

* Row on, row on,” she exclaimed, in a tone eager yet suppressed with 
awe; “1 see a glimmering star a-head of the canoe—it may serve to 
guide us to safety.” 

Her voice recalled the pirate to himself, and ashamed of his weakness, 
with renewed vigour he plied his oar, yet he was still as if struck with 
blindness, for his less clear vision could perceive nothing but darkness 
around. With intense eagerness he looked out to catch sight, if possible, 
of the light of which she spoke, for he thought that perhaps her senses 
might have deceived her. Indeed, he expected every instant to find the 
canoe striking against the sides of the cavern, or that they had gone up 
one of the many galleries he had before perceived, but still on, on they 
rowed without interruption. At last he became sensible, from the pecu- 
liar movement of the canoe, that she was carried on by a current, and by 
trying with his paddle, he felt further convinced of the fact. After strain- 
ing his eyes, too, for some time longer, he perceived the star of which 
Tara spoke, close down, it seemed, to the water, and yet pale and faint. 
On still they went, but yet it did not appear to increase in size, or rather 
it increased so slowly, that nearly an hour elapsed before any difference 
was perceptible. It did, however, increase, and by the time another hour 

aa away it had more than doubled in size and brightness. Weary 
as the adventurers became, they, after some time, began to recover more 
the usual tone of their feelings, and to exchange observations, but they 
were still incapable of anything like conversation. ‘Thus the day, or 
rather what appeared to them the darkest night, wore on ; hour, it 
seemed, after hour, passed away, and the light grew larger and larger, and 
brighter and brighter. What appeared to them most strange was, that 
they should not long before have reached the entrance. 
“ Surely by this time we should once more have emerged into the open 
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light of day,” said Tara; “we have already been a far longer time on our 
return than we were coming, and are still at a great distance.” 

“ We were then in the bright light, and had hope before us,” observed 
Hernan ; “ we are now in darkness, and shall feel grateful if we escape 
with our lives.” 

He spoke without remembering the caskets of jewels. 

“ But my weary arms and failing strength tell me that the day is wear- 
ing on and the evening approaching,” replied Tara ; “depend upon it 
night is not far distant.” 

“True, love, you must be right,” said the pirate, “we have had a cur- 
rent with us, and the water when we came was apparently still. This 
cavern must communicate with some inland river or lake.” 

“| know of every lake and stream far and wide,” replied Tara; “ there 
are none near here which are likely to fall into the cavern.” 

“ T cannot account for it, but that there is a current I am certain, for I 
heard it rippling against the sides of the cavern,” observed Hernan. 
“When we get back into the gulf we shall be able to discover the truth.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Tara, “but perhaps the mighty spirit of the tempest 
may have become angry at our long delay, and may prohibit our depar- 
ture. We have many dangers yet to encounter.” 

“] fear them not, dearest, for myself, yet I grieve to have brought you 
to encounter them,” answered Hernan; “ but having escaped so many 
already we may surmount the remainder.” 

While they were speaking, the star had been increasing more rapidly 
than before, and even a light was perceptible throughout the cavern, 
though not sufficiently strong to enable them to distinguish objects. It 
was rather that the darkness was less black and palpable than it had been. 
This change, slight as it was, gave them renewed spirits and strength, 
and Hernan plied his oar with greater vigour. ‘The star had now grown 
to the size of the moon, and went on increasing, so did also the darkness 
decrease, and a light, such as exists even in the most clouded nights, ap- 
peared. This slowly grew stronger and stronger, till the water on which 
the canoe floated was seen moving, and a faint gleam of light played over 
it, palely glittering on the bubbles caused by her rapid progress throu 
it, and the drops which fell from the blade of the pirate’s oar. Grad 
the light increased so much that the sides of the cavern came forth to sight 
from the shade which enshrouded them, but how changed they appeared 
to the eyes of the adventurers. Instead of being covered with huge fan- 
tastic shapes, and perforated with long galleries, although here and there 
small glittering stalactites ap , they were generally of smooth black 
rock carved, apparently, by the hand of man, if it were possible to believe 
that man could have performed so gigantic a work. The width, also, 
was far narrower than before, though still probably the channel was some 
two hundred feet across. More and more the light came on, till the roof 
was also visible, when it was seen to be of the form of a regular arch, and 
to be composed of solid masonry of stones of vast size. Hernan had 
before been awe-struck with the magnificence of the entrance of the 
cavern as it had appeared at first ; he was now surprised and bewildered, 
as much by the gigantic works with which he found himself surrounded, 
as by the wonderful changes which had taken place. ; 

“This must be the work of enchantment¢” he muttered, “and witches 
have greater power than I thought, or elfe it is all a dream, the phantom 
of my senses. I cannot comprehend it. $5 ie : 
The bright light of day now cheered their spirits, increasing as they 
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advanced every instant, till, with a ery of joy, Tara exclaimed, that she 
could perceive the entrance of the cavern, with the blue sea and sk 
beyond. Still the distance was very great, and to their greater wonder 
they perceived a bright glow descending over the semicircular space of 
sky before them, till a blaze, like that of the sun himself, burst on their 
dazzled sights, lighting up the mighty tunnel far in the distance behind 
them. This circumstance added still more to their perplexity, for that it 
was really the sun they could not believe. 

At length they emerged into a wild sea-worn cavern of prodigious 
extent, the roof and sides composed, it seemed, of black marble, rugged 
and broken in the extreme. As they looked back they could perceive a 
well-defined arch of masonry, forming the entrance to the tunnel from 
whence they had emerged. It was impossible to believe that the cavern 
was the same by which they had entered, for whereas that was glittering 
with stalactites and full of light and brilliancy, this, forming a perfect 
contrast, was on every side of the blackest jet. The fresh air from the 
ocean came gently into it, and the water rose and fell in glassy undu- 
lations as it agitated from without and splashed against the sides. Almost 
breathless with eagerness and amazement, Hernan urged the light canoe 
swiftly onward. The entrance to the cavern was passed, and a new scene 
broke on their sight. The broad blue sea was before them, glittering in 
the sunshine, the rich sky glowing with a golden hue. On either hand, 
headland and promontory appeared covered with the graceful palm, the 
plaintain and cocoa nut, and other trees of tropical growth, while among 
them in the distance were smiling villages and detached cottages ; and 
on the shores of the sandy bays were many fishing canoes, drawn up 
ready for launching. It was, in truth, a bright and beautiful spectacle, 
but unlike any view on the shores of the Gulf of Dolce. 

“It must be; it isthe Western Ocean, the mighty Pacific,” exclaimed 
the pirate, “and we have come completely under the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama.” 

“There can be no longer any doubt of it,” replied Tara. “That 
cavern is called the Devil's Cave, and it is said that it is at night haunted 
by evil spirits; and now, as I gaze on those shores, I recognise many 
spots I know well. Look there, too, the sun himself is sinking into the 
ocean, a stronger proof that we are looking towards the west.” 

‘It is, indeed, very wonderful ; and for your sake, my Tara, I rejoice 
that we have escaped so many dangers,” said Hernan. “We must now 
devise the best means of returning, for my men will be impatient if they 
do not hear of me.” 

“We will row towards yon village to the north,” replied the Indian 
gitl; “the people are faithful subjects of my father, and will gladly re- 
ceive us. To-morrow we will commence our journey towards the east. 
We will not, however, venture again through the cavern.” 

The pirate agreed to her proposal, and towards the shore, therefore, 
they steered their course. ‘They were received there with the warmest 
expressions of affection by the people, who were devotedly attached to 
their Cacique Omru, the father of Tara. 

The following morning, accompanied by half the population of the 
village, they were on their way to the capital of Omru, which lay directly 
in their route. They had wisely forborne to mention their adventures to 
the people, and thus it was generally believed that they had come overland 
by a different route; nor was any one made acquainted with the exist- 
ence of the cavern of Panama and its many wonders. 
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CELESTINA RIPPLE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘ BATTLE CROSS.” 


Goop luck —accident—certainly not my own merits—once procured 
me an invitation to the hospitable board of Mr. Jonas Ripple, of Tower 
Hill, ship-broker. 

I had the pleasure of meeting at his table an old school-fellow, whom, 
for two reasons I shall call Fitz Howard; first, because he had certain 
pretensions, or rather claims, to be ranked among the aristocracy, his 
grandmother, as the family records informed him, having narrowly 
escaped being married to a City knight ; and, secondly, because he was 
himself something of a philanthropist; loved all nature, men, horses, 
dogs, and puppies; had a living menagerie at his own house ; never 
turned a deaf ear to the appeal of a wandering cur, nor allowed an 
orphan kitten to mew at his door in vain. 

I found my friend delighted to see me, and in high consideration with 
Mr. Ripple. However, as he is not the hero of the present pages, his 
name will be only incidentally introduced. 

Dinner was served in true civic style. Costly and sumptuous enough, 
though not deficient in elegance. There was plenty of venison ; salmon 
from the Severn; the best champagne, iced to perfection, and some 
white-bait, which seemed as though they had actually leaped out of the 
Thames at Greenwich into the saucepan of Mr. Ripple’s cuisiniére on 
Tower Hill, in order so to gratify our palates, that the most fastidious 
taste might not lack the veritable flavour. 

I spent an exceedingly pleasant evening in almost every respect, and I 
could not help being gratified by the appearance of esteem and respect 
in which my kind host was held by his guests. 

Miss Celestina was the only drawback. She was not exactly “ celestial 
rosy red,” as Milton calls Eve, but was a young lady, rather oppressive 
in her mirth, and her emotions. 

She could have no design upon Fitz Howard, nor upon any other 
bachelor in the party; yet she certainly entertained the idea that she 
was to perform in every possible way for the benefit of her father’s 
guests. 

She commenced at dinner, as soon as the grace was said, by giving 
nick-names to a young, quiet, half-asleep clergyman, whom she had met 
that day for the first time in her life ; setting up her own wit upon this 
inoffensive creature, as a standing joke for her side of the table for an 
hour at least. 

She was a desperado of a girl, and would throw herself at a man, and 
no mistake; that is, if she thought him eligible, like my friend Fitz 
Howard; while on other poor devils she wouldn't waste a smile, much 
less a bon mot. 

However, to do her justice, she had some native talent about her. 

Her wit sparkled and effervesced like the champagne itself. ‘ Hock- 
heim,” however, rendered her sentimental; and she inquired of mye 
whether I did not think the “Red Moselle” as deserving of a ballad and 
& poet as the ** Blue?” 

Before I had time to adjust my repl¥ to a question so momentous, she 
dashed off on another tack; asked Fitz Howard his opinion = the A 
minor of the opera prima donna, beat back again to Macready and the 
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Ethiopians, made a double round the fountains in Trafalgar-square, and 
then threw herself with sweet “abandon” into the arms of “ Punch.” 

Of the humour of that production, she thought but little. It was its 
pathos and sentiment, absolutely thrilling,—the sublimity of Mr. Caudle’s 
replies, the tragic denouement of Miss Prettyman’s unhappy marriage, 
the touches of romance and feeling in “ Jeames’ letters,” and the heart- 
rending appeals of the boy Jones, that persecuted individual, that lamb 
of a martyr—startling, impassioned, absolutely overpowering ! 

Mr. Ripple, her father, appeared in every respect an intelligent and 
sensible man; but most, nay, all of us are born and act under some 
delusion, pursue throughout life some “Ignis Fatuus,” or Will-o’-the- 
Wisp. 

As we adyance in years, like old houses, we get haunted, perhaps from 
being a little dilapidated in our upper works, the attic department; the 
loss of a tile or so, or the fall of a chimney-pot ; and as we approach the 
land of shadows, a lot of shadows very kindly anticipate us; come to 
meet us, and very obligingly attend us, and darken our path a little; 
obscuring a light here, blocking up a chink there, or eyelet hole of 
celestial brightness; holding up before our eyes, whenever we want to 
see clearly and distinctly, the prismatic glass of some beautiful delusion. 

So it was with Mr. Ripple. He was a shrewd, clever man of business. 
It would take a New Englander a day, and a long one too, to circumvent 
him. 

His delusion, however, was a happy one, being no other than that his 
daughter was the most charming and accomplished creature upon earth, 
and when he wished her to display her drawings or her musical talents, he 
had no interested motive beyond parental pride and pure philanthropy. 
Miss Celestina had not the remotest idea of these sciences in an artistic 
sense of the word. She could not achieve a straight line ; a shade with 
her was a blot. However, she had a strong, powerful organ for singing, 
as musicians call it. It was a great afiliction, that voice of hers. Often 
have we remarked some fair girl, who, seduced by the intreaties of 
friends, and forced by circumstances, has gone to the piano, and sung in 
an inaudible whisper, “Through the Wood,” or “She never blamed 

lim, never!” Often, I say, have we thought, cynics as we are, that 
that small voice, like charity, covered a multitude of sins. But your 
bravura sounds like a defiance. It rouses a host of antagonistic feelings. 
We see a young female struggling with her voice like Laocoon with the 
serpents, and we almost wish that, like the serpents, it would carry her 
away with it. 

So sang Celestina Ripple. Her voice completely overpowered her— 
and every body else too! It threw her up into the seventh Heaven, 
plunged her down through a series of broken archways and dilapidated 
pitfalls. Now it trembled and zigzagged, as if it were driven up a set 
of crazy steps by a stiff north-easter, with every window, and blind, and 
shutter in the house creaking and clashing, slamming and shaking. 
Now the fair songstress appeared to slip through a double octave at 
once, catching at a wrong note in the middle, as if to break her fall. 
Now she commenced a cadenza, with a roar and a rush, like a river 
hurrying over a rugged waterfall. Then all was hushed—she had 
gurgled into silence, still, trancelike, profound, as though all life and 

ulse were gone—not a bit of it; an instant afterwards she threw all 
physical powers upon a single note; it hissed, bounded, shot up, 
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brilliant enough, like a sky-rocket—it is down in a moment, most 
ignominiously, like the stick! 

‘She has a powerful voice,” said her delighted father, rubbing his 
hands, following every movement with his eyes, and hanging with 
rapture over her. 

“ Very,” I replied. 

«¢ And remarkable, too.” 

“ Extremely,” I echoed. “ It has a quality about it I never remember 
to have noticed in any previous specimen.” 

What that peculiarity was I did not venture to explain. It was 
an effect, however, occasionally produced, as though there were two 
voices in one, a fourth apart, running parallel for a second or so in 
jealous emulation, till the discord blended, and one overmastering tone 
prevailed, rough-edged, jarring, shrew-like sounds heard on a washing- 
day, awful echoes, antagonistic of domestic union. 

But Miss Celestina had another peculiarity in her style ; long, breath- 
less slides, with a break or interruption in the midst, like a knob of ice 
which suddenly brings up the skater, and makes him spin round and 
catch at nothing to save himself from falling. 

There was something awful indeed in her rapid passages. Sounds at 
times were emitted like the first shriek of a lawyer when the devil gets 
hold of him, or the railway whistle, when the luggage-train is screaming 
for bare life, and the “ express” right upon it. 

There was, apparently, a deal of friction in Miss Celestina’s voice ; a 
screwing and rasping. I observed my friend Fitz-Howard more than 
once alarmed lest the lady’s voice should take fire in some difficult 
passage, and look nervously towards the water-ewer on the beaufet. 

“Thank Heaven! ‘tis over!” I exclaimed, as I beheld Celestina re- 
luctantly led away from the piano, 

Not a bit of it. She soon came all joyously back, conducted thither 
by my accomplished friend, Fitz Howard. I could have kicked him. 

In another minute she was off, forty-voice power strong—driving 
away like a troop of Pawnee Indians at the heels of a herd of buffaloes. 
At first she seemed attempting something romantic; sublime or ridicu- 
lous; or a touch of both...1 felt interested. There was a growling 
and groaning, and yelling and yelping; and then a roar and a rush, just 
as though she were keeping a whole musical menagerie under hand, but 
the panthers were rebellious, and the tigers gaunt and hungry. 

At length up went the voice again: the very glasses rattled on the 
board; and my watch stopped, either through astonishment, or because I 
had forgotten to wind it up. Up, up! The voice I mean. It can no 
more! Stand clear, ’tis coming down! See to the brake—look to your- 
selves! ’Tis on you before you are aware! Whizzing, grinding, grating, 
running through an infinitude of small irregularities and roughnesses ; 
smoking, bounding, fretting, now jammed in a groove; now working on 
the edge; jarring, splitting, grinding, breaking, wabbling, burning, 
scrouching, smoking, hissing, all for want of a little grease— 

“ Tea or coffee ?” 

“ Thank you, ma’am, both,” I said in my confusion. 

Mr. Ripple stared. Well he might. + , 

“I mean I take them neat—no, half and half—it is a whim I have,” 
I answered, making matters worse in a aber of my intellects. 

“Why, really now,” said Miss Cele§tina, smiling showing two 
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rows of very good teeth; “how remarkable! Some people don’t take 
sugar, and some don’t take a deal of milk, but to mix your tea and 
coffee !” 

“‘ It puts me in mind of a little song re used to sing, Celestina,” 
said her father, “ perhaps, you will oblige the gentlemen, love, and let us 
have it.” 

And we did have it ! 

It was a sentimental burlesque nigger melody. I feel my flesh creep 
even now. 

I don't believe niggers ever sang it. They wouldn’t have dared—not 
in that way. 

It me have converted Wilberforce at once into a furious slave 
man, and have made Clarkson and Buxton fit out a couple of fast-sailin 
clippers to cruise off Congo, to purchase prisoners of war of the King of 
Timbuctoo. 

I recollect. one verse—branded on my memory as though with a hot 
iron. 

Huggaboo jar, 
Huggaboo ja 
Here’s to the royal Quasaboo ! 


Buffalo of buffaloes, 

Bull of bulls, 

He sits on a throne of his enemies’ skulls, 
And if he wants heads to play at foot-ball, 
Ours are at his service, all, all, all! 


I hear that all, all, all! now, dying away, and then waking up into 
gigantic mirth, like the rejoicing of demons on the Brocken Mountains. 

‘¢ T wish you a very good evening, Mr. Rip—” 

“ What, going ?” said my host. 

‘So soon, so very soon ?” said Celestina. 

“ Without a parting song, my daughter’s ‘ Farewell?’ A leetle piece 
of her own composition, quite a dejew / not take a moment? My love, 
the music-stool ?—quite a treat!” 

“TI must go,” I exclaimed, ‘“‘indeed I must.” A cold perspiration 
coming over me at this announcement. 

“ Really, what nota quarter of an hour longer? Positively, you can- 
not go.” 

“ Cannot !” I said; “you don’t mean to say, sir, that you really in- 
tend putting me under bodily restraint? to violate the Gherty of the 
subject ?—to—to—” 

Mr. Ripple stared ; well he might. Fitz Howard kindly laid his hand 
upon my arm, and in a whisper expostulated with me. He thought I 
had taken too much of something—and he was right! 

“ T will go !’ I said, breaking from him with a violent effort, for I saw 
Celestina approaching the piano. 

“If you have no pressing engagement,” said her father, again ad- 
dressing me, “I shall positively. take your refusal as a slight.” 

‘‘T have, I have!” I exclaimed, in the greatest agitation ; “the 
Chartists have conspired to fire the Nelson monument at ten this even- 
ing ; I am to throw a bucket of water on the conflagration out of the 
Trafalgar fountains—by order of the police. It only wants three- 
quarters of an hour of the time—in another moment all will be lost, the 
government, the monarchy, the constitution!” and with these words I 


rushed out of the house, 
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(“cymrd pros spytH!”*) 


Cuapter II. 


LLYNSAFADDAN. 
“ Southern Cambria’s pride.” 


Tue next morning the English guests of Nantmawr, in an open car- 
riage, escorted by Cadog Trevor, his sister, and Miss Tudor on horse- 
back, set out on an excursion to the far-famed Llynsafaddan. The hill 
road, the steep descent of Glancath, and the liveliness of the horses, 
elicited frequent expressions of terror from Mrs. Brown, and the silent 
anxiety of the other English visitors was only broken by polite indica- 
tions of assent to the remarks made every now and then by Mr. Trevor, 
upon the peculiar features of the scenery, and its historical associations. 
The party travelled southward, and a soft wind met them. ‘The bright, 
deep blue of the sky was intermingled with masses of white clouds, and 
every landscape, still verdant, though summer was merging into autumn, 
reflected the rich glow of the powerful sun. At length, between Tre- 
walter and Llangors, the whole party paused upon the top of a hill, and 
the very horses manifested their pleasurable excitement at the sight of 
the glittering and glorious expanse spread before them. The long, 
broad, and bright sheet of water lay glowing in sunshine, backed by the 
conical and isolated hill Alt yr ysgrin, and flanked to the right by the 
long, dark range of lofty Brecon Beacons, with variously inclined pyra- 
midal summits, so serene, so softly beautiful even in their magnificence, 
and yet so great, so elevating and subduing, that the silence of anxiety 
at once gave way in all to the silence of emotion, which moved the more 
sensitive beholders to tears of solemn pleasure. 

“Well may South Wales be proud of Brecknock Mere!” said Mr. 
Willoughby. 

“ Don’t they call it Llangors Pool?” inquired Mrs. Brown. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Tudor ; “in Pembrokeshire the settlers dignify every 
pond, yea, almost every puddle, with the title of lake, while here our expres- 
sive Welsh word pwil is often anglicised by the inadequate diminutive 
pool. The proper name of that noble sheet of water is Llynsafaddan.” 

The party, descending into the village of Llangors, and alighting at 
the little inn, crossed on foot through a lane, and over a marshy common, 
to the northern edge of the lake, near its eastern and broadest end. 
They saw the western prospect, bounded by the huge projecting bastions 
of the wild and stately Mynydd Llangors; the houses of Cathedin 
enlivened the intervening slopes, and on a low, sharp, southern promon- 
tory the little church of Llan Gasty tal y Llyn appeared to brave and 
bless the almost encompassing waters. ‘Tall reeds and rushes fringed the 
margin of the lake, several little islets studded its surface, distinguished 
chiefly by their immobility from a fishing-punt and two coracles which 
slowly worked there. 

The ladies sat down upon the bank. 

“That largest island,” said Cadog Trevor, “is commonly supposed 
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to be the top of the spire of one of the churches of a magnificent sunken 
city. This city, it is said, not only still exists below the waters, but 
occasionally its palaces and buildings, its gardens and orchards, arise and 
gleam in mysterious glory upon their surface, to the infinite admiration 
of the few high! ‘favoured beholders. Mr. Edward Llwyd, the eminent 
antiquary, paar ia these erent traditions to be worthy of grave 
disquisition, and it appears from Gibson’s, ‘Camden’s Britannia,’ that 
the fact of the chief high-roads of the country having tended towards the 
lake, so far strengthened in his mind the probability of such a city’s 
former existence, that the locality was at one time diligently, though 
vainly, searched, in the hope of discovering here some traces of the 
Roman Loventium. Traditions, however, pass through the waves of 
time far more mingled and tinctured than the river Llytni’s stream flows 
yonder through the depths of Llynsafaddan. A city swallowed up by 
an earthquake is the traditionary origin assigned to most of our Cambrian 
lakes. The idea was probably derived from Arkite recollections.” 

* An intelligent old woman of this neighbourhood once informed me,” said 
Miss Trevor, “that the joined bell-ropes of the present church-steeple had 
been made use of to fathom the lake, but the bottom could not be found. I 
suggested that, perhaps, no plummet was attached; and she answered,— 
‘Oh, yes, there was plenty of lead.’ That same good chronicler told me also, 
of a strange black bird, capped with red, which moved, flitting restlessly at 
nightfall over a well, uttering some awful words, and predicted to a peasant, 
who was watering a horse, the approaching destruction of the fated re i 

“ There is a legend,” said Cadog Trevor, “connected with this lake, 
resembling in some points the description which is given us in the Bible 
of the preparation for destroying the cities of the plain, and of its fearful 
accomplishment. This oral tradition of the people was printed half a 
century ago, in Davies’ ‘Mythology and Rites of the British Druids.’ 
It is very similar to that well-known legend of Conway, which represents 
Prince Elphin as rescuing from a flood a certain child, who afterwards 
became the celebrated bard Taliesin.” 

“T have read that legend,” said Mr. Willoughby. ‘Are there no 
others more peculiarly belonging to this place ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Olwen Tudor ; “it has many. I will repeat one for 
you, which is, at least, as old as Giraldus Cambrensis, and recorded in his 
‘Itinerary of Wales.’ ” 


By old Brecheiniog’s famous lake— 
That lake in many a tale renowned, 

Three noble chiefs their journey take 
Along Cathedin’s awful ground. 


Full oft those wondrous waters gleam, 
A moving field of verdant hue ; 
And oft with intersections stream 
Of blood-like crimson passing through. 


And sometimes on the watery plain 
Courts, palaces, and gardens rise ; 
Groves decorate a gay champaign, 
And charm the fisher’s wondering eyes. 


There, when the ice of winter broke, 
*Twas with a wild unearthly groan ; 

As if the horrid jar awoke 

A hecatomb’s discordant moan. 
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For shelter to the tangled reeds 
Ten thousand fugitives repair ; 
The grebes are diving in the weeds, 

Herns shriek, and wild swans whistle there. 


Returning from King Henry's court, 
Prince Gruffydd sought the wide domain, 

Which homage, by subjection taught, 
Preserved of his extensive reign. 


Earl Milo, old Brecheiniog’s lord, 
And Ewyas’ chief of Norman blood, 
Friends of the royal heart and board, 
Beside the pensive Briton rode. 


And tauntingly Earl Milo smiled, 

And spoke, as near the brink they drew ; 
And all the surface vast and wild, 

Serenely noble, lay in view. 


“Tt is a legend of the lake, 

That when the Lord of Wales shall say— 
‘Ye birds, your herald songs awake!’ 

These birds his bidding will obey.” 


“Then be it yours,” the Welshman said, 
“ Who hold dominion o’er the land, 
Lords of the castle, and the blade, 
To issue forth the high command,” 


They paused. Earl Milo’s thundering voice, 
Which oft had moved the ranks of war ; 
Now pealed a solitary noise, 
Whose echoes rang from shore to shore. 


Then Payn Fitz John with angry speech 
Adjures the magic lake in vain, 

While smiling retinues impeach, 
In whispered words the Norman reign. 


Prince Gruffydd knew misfortune’s place, 
Yet scorned the petty sneer of pride; 
Nor chose that his illustrious race 
His prosperous foemen should deride. 


Dismounting towards the east he kneels, 
As champions ere they meet the foe; 
His gesture silently reveals 
A heart in supplication low. 


At length he rose, with solemn air, 
Then crossed his forehead and his breast, 
And looking upward, thus in prayer 
Aloud his fathers’ God addressed : 


“Oh let thy providence and power 

The line of British sovereigns own, 
And vocal birds proclaim this hour 

The heir of southern Cambria’s throne!” 


He spoke, the smitten lake grew bright 
With flash of many a humid wing; 

In solemn notes that breathe delight, 
Obedient birds their anthem sing. 


The boat had now reached the shore, and the fishermen were drawing 
the glistening net. 
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“1 have heard my friend Mr. Tudor remark,” said Cadog Trevor, 
«that he could never see the fishes of this lake without thinking of the 
transformed subjects of the unfortunate king of the Black Isles. I can- 
not imagine why Tudor would not come with us to-day. No one 











enjoys this region of fancy more than he does. He justly maintains 
that fine scenery, like superior personal qualities, must excite, in ardent 
hearts, an elevating, distinctive, and everlasting attachment.” 

“ Have the goodness, Miss Tudor,” said Mr. Willoughby, gravely, 
“to give us yet another specimen of your Llynsafaddan legends.” 

“ The following,” she observed, ‘‘ may be found in Jones's ‘ History of 
Brecknockshire,’ where it is quoted from the Harleian MSS. 


Where mountain heights surround the 
vale, 
And humbler hill their summ its rear, 
To ornament the spreading dale, 
Amid a marish dank and drear, 
Calm as the glow of summer skies, 
The Lake of old Brecheiniog lies. 


Like emeralds in a silver mine, 
Its islets glow in verdure dressed, 
The passing clouds reflected shine 
Upon the lake's unruffled breast; 
The reed its plumage waves beside 
The banks of southern Cambria’s 
pride. 


Yet, oft wild winds in fury fly, 
And o’er its tranquil surface sweep ; 
Then as the wrathful gusts pass by, 
Again the waters sink to sleep ; 
Thus man, some strong excitement o’er, 
In stiliness wonders at its power. 


Sometimes comes Winter with a frown, 
Strong fetters in his icy hand, 

And binds the drowsy waters down, 
And chains them to the captive land; 

Then bids stern Frost with watchful eyes 

And iron grasp retain the prize. 


He holds it long, and still, while Thaw 
To free the slumbering captive tries, 
Maintains his grasp, until no more 
His iron sinew strength supplies, 
The waters wake with thundering jar, 
And cast their icy bonds afar! 


Man thirsts for knowledge;—in an age 
vo judgment pined for learning’s 
aid, 
Who cloistered showed her brilliant page 
To few, amid monastic shade; 
Uncurbed Imagination’s hand 
With idle phantoms filled the land. 


The swains believed each wondrous tale, 
The sire told his listening son, 

And still full many a hill and dale 

Retains the legend fancy spun: 


The sage contemn, the simple hear 
With doubt, yet superstitious fear. 


Tradition tells, In days of yore, 

(Dates suit not this mysterious tale,) 

Where the lake spreads its watery store, 
A village smiled amid the vale, 

And there its lovely lady dwelt, 

To whom an humble suitor knelt. 


A wealthy dower the maiden owned, 
Yet coveting augmented store, 
The suitor’s poverty she scorned, 
And bade him see her face no more: 
His melancholy way he went, 
On thoughts of love and wealth intent. 


When in a solitary place 
A travelling merchant crossed the 
way, 
A man of wealth—with rapid pace 
The suitor flew upon his prey: 
Beneath his sword the merchant dies, 
The murderer seizes on the prize: 


Prepares a grave with fearful haste, 
And hides his hapless victim there; 
Then at the lady’s feet he cast 
His treasure, and preferred his prayer. 
Surprised, she questions, thrilled with 
fear 
The horrid secret greets her ear. 


“Hence, guilty youth,” she trembling 
cries, 
“Why should I join my lot to thine? 
Vengeance to smite the murderer flies ; 
Oh, may far other fate be mine! 
Receive thy sentence at his tomb, ; 
Nor bid thy loved one share thy doom!’ 


He went, the moon her radiance veiled 
Beneath a cloud of sombrous hue, 
The screech-owl’s note his ear assailed ; 
As near the lonely copse he drew, 
Sepulchral tones amid the wood ; 
Asked, “Is there vengeance for this 
blood?” 
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“There is,” a hollow voice replied, They lived their offsprings’ race t 
“A sure, though distant curse shall With rapid meats and ohooh 
come: ca — that hour of destiny ; 
Nine generations multiplie en time the threatened i 
The murderer’s race shall share his found,— — 
doom!” Yet on the murderer’s hoary head 


Well pleased, the murderer hastes away, | No storm of wrath its lightning shed. 
Nor fears the long protracted day. 
The festive board, the song of mirth, 


Nor does the lady now refuse Their safety and their joy declare; 
To join with his her future lot, Terrific tremblings rend the earth, 

Sin’s punishment escaped she views, Lo! vengeance, ruin, and despair! 
The guilt of sin she dreaded not: And where the murderer's turrets rose, 

Theirs, ere that tardy vengeance fall, The Lake is spread, and Llyfni flows. 





Must be the common lot of all! 


“That sublime mountain-range, the Bannau Brecheiniog,” said Cadog 
Trevor, “‘ together with the whole of this county, derives its name from 
Brychan, a Silurian prince, who lived in the fifth century. It was pre- 
viously called Garthmadryn. Brychan brought up his children and 
grand-children so well, that they became religious instructors, and exam- 
ples to the Cymry in the Christian faith, and the Triads reckon his race 
as one of the three holy families of Britain. He is recorded to have 
had twenty-four sons and twenty-five daughters, whose names may often 
be recognised in those of parish churches in South Wales. Look at 
that little church on the Peninsula! It was originally founded by a holy 
Anchoret, named Gastayn, to whose care Brychan entrusted the education 
of his eldest son, St. Cynog; and there, it is said, St. Cynog was 
christened, wearing the golden torques, or collar of his nobility, long 
preserved, and famous in after ages as a wonder-working relic. The 
church of Merthyr Cynog, near Aberhonddu, now called Brecknock, 
remains a funeral monument to this eminent Cambrian saint.” 

Returning from the lake, and walking through the village, Lady Edith 
remarked to her uncle, Mr. Willoughby,— 

“What bright countenances the people have, and what courteous 
manners !” 

“That surprises one the more,” said Captain Harold, “ because 
tourists have informed us, that the lower classes of the Welsh people, 
considering themselves to be all well born, are not in the least particular 
in observing social distinctions, but that masters and servants actually 
eat and sit together.” 

“My brother would assure you,” said Miss Tudor, “ that it is the 
consciousness of respectability and worth which spontaneously produces 
that benevolent affability in noble natures.” 

‘“Noble natures ?” re-echoed Miss Fitzaymon, scornfully. 

The party returned to Nantmawr; and on the evening of the same 
day, a taste for the supernatural having been awakened by the morning 
view of Llynsafaddan, Cadog Trevor, at the request of Lady Jefferys, read 
the followin g Essay aloud, for the entertainment of herdomesticated guests. 
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THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 
CHaprter XI. 


French Revolution—Its Commencement and Consequences in Brittany—The War 
of La Vendée and La Chouannerie—The last Conquest of Brittany—A Tale of 
the Chouan Insurrection. 


OnE may with truth say that the French revolution of 1789 com- 
menced in Brittany so far Be as the reign of Louis XV. The Duke 
of Orleans in vain attempted to suppress the sympathies of the Bretons 
for the four individuals condemned for the conspiracy of Cellamare. The 
whole province wept for those martyrs of the vices of the regency, and 
the honest indignation of the people soon found a subject to break out 
upon, on account of the new rigours of the fiscal department. The Due 
d’Aiguillon, the governor of the province since 1753, brought into Brit- 
tany new plans of organisation, which were not blameable in themselves, 
but which he had the imprudence of rendering vexatious, and which were 
at least a little premature. Besides, in this state of things, and of the 
public mind, every fresh act of the government could not be but odious to 
the Bretons. The Due d’Aiguillon was not yet half advanced. In spite 
of the utility of his works, and his ordinances for the defence and arma- 
ment of the coasts, for opening roads, and the development of the com- 
munications, the people who contributed daily out of their ancient liber- 
ties for all this modern civilisation, saw nothing but fresh duties and ad- 
ditional expenses, the abuse of power, and projects of subjection. 

The fact is, that Brittany expiated the immunities of the union in sub- 
mitting, since the time of Louis XIV., to the sorrows of a real conquest, 
a conquest administrative and legal, not less hard than the conquest of 
arms. Men who wished to achieve her incorporation with France were, 
no doubt, not in the wrong, in a political point of view; but in point of 
justice and the rights of men, who dare blame the Bretons for coergan, | 
the contract of the Queen Duchess Anne, sworn to by all the kings an 
all the governors on their accession? Let us add that the two countries, 
momentarily drawing nearer, had, since the regency, become more and 
more into a state of discord. Whilst France, with her novel infidelity 
and her ancient despotism, ran from vice to vice, from excess to excess, 
until she fell into the abyss of 1793, Brittany only demanded to retain 
her truly liberal government, her sacred faith, and her simple manners, 
which are still her strength after fourteen centuries. This energetic and 
pure race, coupled with that worn out and corrupted one, recalled to mind 
the torture invented by Mezence ; thus we shall see, in the wars of La 
Vendee and La Chouannerie, the living struggling with the dead in order 
to oppose the revival of it. 

In the meanwhile the ties which bound the union of the two countries 
relaxed from day to day ; in vain did the descent of the English at St. 
Cast, in 1758, give reasons for the measures of the government. 
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The Bretons found again their courage against the Sadzou, and rallied 
around the Due d’Aiguillon to obtain one of their greatest triumphs. 

A handful of peasants and gentlemen recalled at Guildo the glory of 
Thermopyl in stopping a whole army of English; but after the victory 
they accused the Duc d’Aiguillon of having given way in the battle. He 
avenged himself by fresh rigours, and incurred their contempt as well as 
their hatred. 

The demand of a Sol per livre, an augmentation of twenty-fold upon 
the impost, produced the full measure of discontent ; the states were mute 
for fourteen days, and then spoke of refusing; the gauntlet was thrown 
down and taken up, the lists were opened. 

At the time when Brittany gave all these examples of independence, 
one of the chiefs of the liberal party, the procureur-general of the parlia- 
ment, Caradeuc de la Chalotais, denounced as anti-social the constitution 
of the Jesuits ; the governor, in a spirit of contradiction, opposed his views. 
Attacked at once by all the powers of the earth, the colossal society shook 
Europe in its downfall, but it dragged many a proud enemy along with 
it. Among the number were La Chalotais, his son, and three counsellors 
of the parliament, who were first of all sent to St. Malo, and then to the 
Bastile. They were about to attack the Due d’Aiguillon, whom they 
loudly accused of exaction and arbitrary conduct, and the parliament, 
more and more haughty, had echoed them in their remonstrances; La 
Chalotais was imprisoned, and his writings burnt by the executioner—the 
governor triumphed by strength—the Bretons paid the impost with the 
sabre at their throats. But the victory remained with the magistrate, 
who launched from beneath the walls of his prison his defence, with these 
avenging words,—“ Ecrit avec une plume faite d’un cure-dent, de l’encre 
faite avec de la suie, sur des papiers d’enveloppe de chocolat.”* Here 
was the Breton character in all its vigour. 

Public opinion spoke so loudly in favour of La Chalotais and against his 
persecutors, that it was necessary to declare him innocent, and the Duc 
d’Aiguillon was recalled. But as soon as the governor fell, a courtesan 
made him a minister, and the parliament was dissolved. Such were the 
chances of the period. 

. Three years after, Louis XVI. ascended the throne with all his virtues 
and his feebleness; the parliament of Brittany was recalled ; the struggle 
recommenced. The French monarchy, in its blind fury against England, 
threw its weight into the arms of the American revolutionists, = 
of liberty began to be understood, philosophy descended from the palace 
upon the houses, and thence into the thatched cottages. The revolutionary 
mine was dug under the throne by the vices of the court ; “liberty and 
equality” became household words. The explosion could not be prevented 
—the king wished to direct it—he got frightened, and he ended by con- 
sulting the people—the notables were called—at last, “ Les Etats Gene- 
raux,” with their terrible instructions, giving utterance to the growls of 
10,000,000 of people. That assembly, the most imposing of modern 
times, opened its new era on the 3rd of May, 1789, the last day of feudal 
rule in France, and one of universal joy among the friends of liberty ; the 


* The son and the three companions in cgptivity of the man who, without 
knowing it, thus invited the revolution fromthe bottom of his dungeon, died upon 
the scaffold, victims of that same revolution. 
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drama of the revolution had but commenced; there were many scenes in 
the course of development, but no one foresaw that terrible one in which 
stood the blood-stained guillotine of ’93. 

Brittany had not waited until that day to protest against the revolu- 
tion which went to destroy her freedom, and to tear the contract, or 
treaty of the union. The preceding year she had addressed to the king, 
to the government, and to entire France, the irrefutable words pronounced 
by the heroic Botherel, the procureur-general to the parliament of 
Rennes :—“ Spécialment chargés par les gens des trois états de veiller a 
la conservation des constitutions de la province, consignées dans les 
anciens contrats, nous déclarons réclamer formellement l’exéeution du 
contrat de mariage du roi Louis XII. et de la duchesse Anne, qui porte 
expressément que nos droits, libertés, franchises, coutumes, en fait d’église, 
de justice, de chancellerie, &c., du peuple comme de la noblesse, seront 
maintenus ainsi qu’au temps des anciens ducs de Bretagne.” 

This protest raised a terrible storm at Rennes. ‘The revolution ought 
to have commenced in Bretagne before it did in France. ‘Thiard, the 
royal governor of Brittany, forced the door of the parliament, at the 
head of his grenadiers. Breton nationality, in the person of its magis- 
trates, had been struck in its ermined seats, like the senate of ancient 
Rome. 

The people stoned the governor and his intendant in the open street. 
The president de Catuélan and his counsellors were arrested. From 
Rennes the flames gained the neighbouring towns. Protestations came 
from every part of the province. This insurrection of Breton feudalism 
against constitutional royalty was certainly one of the causes of the 
downfall of the latter. ‘The unfortunate Louis XVI. found himself 
crushed at the time between the past and the future. The deputies who 
carried the remonstrance of Brittany to Paris were there received with 
public triumph. This triumph intoxicated the parliament, and it went too 
far. When it wished to retrace its steps there was no time. Awakened 
by such cries of independence, the citizens had already got ahead 
of the nobles, and the inhabitants of the villages had turned round 
against their defenders. ‘This fatal tacking about was the work of the 
minister. Being ignorant of the actual state of things, he thought to 
weaken Brittany in dividing her by force of intrigues, of libels, and of 
spies. He believed that he could produce liberalism with impunity in 
such a feudal and patriarchal country. The citizens, excited against the 
nobles and the clergy, abandoned them all of a sudden. Yesterday the 
parliament was idolised ; the crowd cried to-day ‘Down with it!” A 
citizen threw his woollen cap at the head of the procureur-general. 

“ You will catch cold, my friend,” said Botherel, coolly, to him. 

And thus, as calm before the despotism of the people as before the 
despotism of the king, he renewed, in the face of the misled multitude, 
the Breton oath—Potius mori quam fedari ! 

But the fault of the government had already become irreparable, and 
the national question disappeared under the revolutionary ; instead of 
extinguishing a partial fire, the agents of the minister had kindled a 
general conflagration. 

Yes, that revolt opened the tiers-état—the masses against the nobles ; 
and the clergy ground the monarchy into dust, and ended with the reign 


of terror. 
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The reciprocal animosity went so far, according to a memorial pub- 
lished by the nobility, that it was proposed to the citizens of Rennes to 
slay all the nobles who were there guests. A young man of Rennes, 
named by Louis XVI. himself Omnes Omnibus, went to Nantes to excite 
the citizens of that town, who came, accordingly, in arms to besiege the 
nobles at the Cordeliers. The session of the states of Brittany was 
closed, and the two parties separated, but the signal of the revolution 
had been given. The example set by Rennes and Nantes inflamed 
other towns one after the other. Trains of powder went to Paris, and 
the Bastile fell at a blow. The inhabitants of St. Malo wished to have 
done as much with their castle. Clubs formed in all parts. The tiers- 
état declared itself the national assembly. The constituent assembl 
commenced its labours of levelling, by the departmental division of 
France, by the abolition of nobility, and the civil constitution of the 
clergy ; then came the flight and arrest of the king, the days of mobs 
and of massacre, the judgment and death of Louis XVL., the disgrace of 
the Girondists, and last of all, the reign of terror. 

In the active part taken by Brittany at the commencement of the 
revolution we have seen that the citizens and the towns alone figured. 
And the Breton peasants, did they attack those good and kind nobles, 
and those charitable clergymen of whom they were less the subjects than 
the children or brothers? ‘Those men, free since so many ages, and 
more really liberal than the republicans, did they accept that modern 
liberty which came to impose itself with a knife at the throat? 
Feudalism had not had for them, for it was very slight, the severity 
which it had for the peasants of France. The benefit even of the 
revolution was of no advantage to them, and her crimes armed them for 
that double war of La Vendee and La Chouannerie, which Napoleon, in 
his enthusiasm, called ‘the war of the giants.” If ever citizens fought 
for their altars and their hearths—pro aris et focis—they were the 
Vendeans and Chouans defending their ancient faith, their ancient man- 
ners, and their ancient liberty. Without doubt the furor of reprisals 
drove them to deplorable excesses, but what civil war (save that, per- 
haps, of the great rebellion in England) has ever been exempt from 
similar atrocities ? 

The first signal of the insurrection of the west was given on the 13th 
of February, 1791, in the parish of Sarzeau, in the Morbihan, by the 
Count de Francheville du Pelinec, an old naval officer, who marched 
upon Vannes with his peasants, with the cry, “ Mon ame @ Dieu, mon 
corps au roi,’—an admirable definition of that war. He was repulsed, 
but not without glory, for he left fifty men upon the field of battle. 
Himself, after many years of heroic struggles, died in 1796. Devoted 
to the prosperity of the cause, bequeathing his example and his work 
to the Count Desilz and to George Cadoudal. The blood of the 
victims of Sarzeau raised up thousands of soldiers. ‘The convention 
was obliged to melt the bells, to hinder them from calling the peasants 
to arms. The troubles only ceased to spring up again, and to be 
smothered with greater difficulty during the two years which followed. 

At last, on the 10th of March, 1793, the day fixed for drawing the 
lots for the conscripts called by the Republic, there were found, how- 
ever, a sufficient number of bells to sand the tocsin in more than 600 


villages of Brittany and Anjou. At St. Florent, upon the Loire, the 
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villagers seized from the gendarmes their muskets and sabres, placing at 
their head the Voiturier Cathelineau, that saint of La Vendée who 
united himself with another band led by Stoftlet, the gamekeeper, and 
took Chollet with the republican garrison. In another part of the coun- 
try, Machecoal, Challans, and Pornic, fell before the power of the insur- 
gents of the coast, who unfortunately set, in shooting their prisoners, an 
example which the blues returned a hundred-fold. In the south, 2400 
republicans were beaten at St. Vincent; Sables d’Olonne suffered a slege 
of five days; in less than a month, the whole country comprised between 
the Loire and the sea, the Thoué and the road of Thouars aux Sables, 
was in open insurrection; 100,000 peasants were under arms, com- 
manded by the seigneurs, whom they had placed at their head by good- 
will or by force. In the Marais it was Charette, a man too stern and 
too eminent to remain popular ; in the Bocage were d’Elbée and Lescure, 
La Rochejacquelin—heroes from the head to the heart ; in the plain it 
was Bouchamps, who died in pardoning his murderers and saving from 
instant death 4000 republican prisoners. With no other uniform than 
their national costumes, armed above all against the blues which fell into 
their power, holding in one hand the sabre, in the other the crucifix, or 
wearing upon the breast a heart surmounted with a cross, these soldiers, 
self-instructed like their generals, divided themselves into three great 
bodies, directed by a superior council. They marched by parishes, carry- 
ing their rations for some days, and regained their hearths after each 
expedition. Inapt at military exercises, but excellent marksmen, they 
had adopted by instinct a line of tactics exceedingly destructive to their 
enemies, indifferently instructed levies sent against them. At the ap- 
proach of the enemy they dispersed as sharp-shooters, and by the aid of 
the ground, intersected by deep hollow roads, hedges, and stone-fences, 
covered with forests and underwoods, they struck the bewildered blues, 
unacquainted with the wild and difficult country, with a continuous deadly 
shower of balls. Then they sprung forward upon them with terrific 
cries and routed them. 

After two years of victories and defeats, equally glorious, the great 
Vendce war terminated at Chollet and at Beaupréau, as much on account 
of the discords of the chiefs as the might of the enemy. Yet there re- 
mained one gate of safety--it was Lower Brittany. Eighty thousand 
men, women, and children, half of them unarmed, crossed the Loire in 
the face of the enemy, who left behind only ashes and piles of dead. 
But our heroes were nothing more than a routed multitude ; they lost 
twenty-six days in re-organising themselves, arriving too late at Fougéres, 
at Dol, at Ponsorson, at Avranches, where they demanded with loud cries 
a return to their cottages. ‘They were surprised at Mans by the young 
Marceau, and after a gallant resistance in the streets and great square 
of the town, finally driven out. Then ensued a fearful carnage or 
butchery of 18,000 men, women, and children, by order of the com- 
missioners of the convention. The survivors retreated before the sword 
of Westermann from Layal to Aucenis, and from Aucenis to Savenay, at 
which place 10,000 men, the remnant of those who had crossed the Loire 
six weeks before, found their glorious grave. They long fought after 
their ammunition had been expended, even women taking part in the 
combat, with the exception of about 3000 men, who dispersed themselves 
in Lower Brittany. The whole were cut to pieces or taken prisoners at 
this place on the 22nd of December, 1793. 
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The horrible scenes enacted at Nantes under the monster Carrier are 
familiar to every reader, and we therefore pass them with one remark. 
The number of victims has been reckoned at 15,000 souls. An instance 
of female heroism is worth recounting. A mother and her five daugh- 
ters, young and beautiful, condemned without judgment, waited their 
turn for half an hour at the foot of the guillotine, listening to the dull 
and heavy sound of the fatal knife, and then mounted the scaffold, 
singing the canticle of the chosen at their entry into Paradise. The 
immense multitude was moved to tears; the more cruel of the sans 
culottes turned away their eyes. The appalled executioner struck off 
the six heads, but it was necessary to carry him away in a fainting 
state, and he died of horror the third day after. 

The wrecks of the army of Savenay were nothing more than undis- 
ciplined bands, but there remained two clever chiefs, Stofflet and 
Charette, who—though, indeed, bitter rivals—were sure to make head 
with their flying camps against the infernal columns of General 
Thureau. Nevertheless, an intrepid adventurer of Maine, Jean Cot- 
tereau, better known as Jean Chouan, had given his name six months 
before to this insurrection. The peasants obeyed him with great good 
will until his death, and only acknowledged after him the chiefs who 
suited them; for the wild independence of the Breton character found 
itself again all entire in La Chouannerie, and it is that which distin- 
guishes it so strongly from La Vendée. There, in particular, a rude 
and terrible war was carried on by every means and all sorts of arms. 
The Franchevilles, the Cadoudals, the Scepiaux, the Bourmonts, the 
Puysiacs, and the Boisguys, and many others, were the heads of granite 
served by arms of steel. If there had been opposed to them only might 
and bravery, they would never have succeeded in crushing them; but 
they were weakened slowly, by opposing address and moderation in the 
person of General Hoche. The Chouans, notwithstanding, held out a 
long while. 

Hoche only succeeded in displaying before them the obstinate talents 
which had overthrown the Venetes by Julius Cesar; yet it was necessary 
to conquer the Chouans as their ancestors had been ; all the elements 
were let loose upon the fatal waves of Quiberon. After that disaster, the 
directory had nothing more to do than to give the fatal blow to the giants 
of the west, abandoned by the Count d’Artois, afterwards Charles X., of 
unlucky memory. Hoche triumphed in isolating Charette and Stofilet, 
and in enveloping Upper Brittany in a network of posts, which brought 
about a forced peace. Charette, tracked like a lion in the woods, was 
taken and shot at Nantes, himself, with a smile upon his face, giving the 
word of command. Stofflet terminated his career in a similar way at 
Angers. The Vendean and Breton officers retired into their manoirs, and 
the soldiers into their cottages, to wait the return of the princes.* 

The system of Hoche, carried into the Morbihan, obtained the same 
results, and Brittany found herself newly incorporated with France, after 
having left this time upon the field of battle her last liberties buried with 
their last defenders. 


* The Bretons are, as a people, in favour of the Bourbons and against the 
present dynasty. The following stanza may be offen heard among the peasantry: 
Vive, vive le blanc, 
Le blane que j’lfonore; 
Vive, vive le blanc, 
A bas le tricouleur. 
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HINTS ON HANDSOME MEN. 
BY THE “ PRETTY WOMAN.” 


UNLIKE women, men cannot be judged by rules—they are poor, illogi- 
cally constructed creatures at the best—if they are plain one does not 
know why they are so--if they are tolerable in appearance one is in a 
similar predicament—on paper, and beneath the power of pen and ink, 
they are, as in most other circumstances, an unmanageable, perverse, and 
provoking sex. 

I have requested the friend who obligingly suggested, that the reason 
the ladies of this age were not beauties was because they were all blues, to 
help me out a little with my hints upon his fellow-men, but he can say 
nothing ; nothing new or interesting can be stated of that inferior portion 
of the creation which disposeth itself gregariously in clubs, and sitteth 
ever at the foot of its own table. 

We cannot dismiss this subject with the general rule, that plain men are 
always clever, and handsome ones always stupid ; two or three great living 
instances disprove such an assertion ; nor may we conclude that mind is 
constitutionally opposed to matter, and that little men have always great 
minds, and vice versa, we have the same éall instances to point to in proof 
of the reverse of this, 

Certainly Napoleon was little—our great Duke is by no means tall— 
Alexander was short and slight—so was that master soldier Cesar Borgia 
—Philetus of Cos was so small that he always carried leaden weights in 
his pocket to preserve himself from being blown away by the wind. The 
Logician Alypius measured but one foot and a half in height, and seemed 
to be, in fact, nearly all soul—Socrates was short—Pope was dwartish 
and deformed—so was the calumniated Richard III., whose great soul 
chafed within a little withered shell. 

On the other hand, Achilles, Hector, Alcibiades, were tall—tall was the 
Norman conqueror of England—tall the kingly Harold—tall was Charle- 
magne, while his father, of whom we hear but little, was surnamed “the 
small”—tall were those great Guises, who swayed France so many years 
—tall was the Admirable Crichton—Horace Walpole was long and thin 
—while Mirabeau towered above his fellow-men in stature as he did in 
intellect, in supreme and magnificent mental endowment. 

You will perceive, gentle reader, by these random examples, that the 
male sex cannot be measured by any rule. I have ever noticed, while 
studying history, that when a little hero appears on the scene, a tall pen- 
dant is nati ready to contrast with him in bodily gifts, and frequently 
to eclipse him in fortune and in conduct; as often do we find the great man 
of the time remarkable for ugliness, as was Oliver Cromwell, or for beauty, 
as was Napoleon. 

As for costume, the remarks I made upon that of the ladies, with 
regard to its progressive improvement, by no means applies to that of 
their sterner partners; the dress of the latter has never been so hideous 
and unbecoming as it is at present since the days of the Venerable Bede, 
who is represented in a species of long night-gown, buttoned tightly 
around his throat and descending in a straight line below his feet. 
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Agamemnon and Achilles look very well in pictures, with their nod- 
ding plumes, their shields, their helmets, their sandals, their pomp and 
circumstance of martial dress, but they and their compeers must in 
reality have been any thing but agreeable in appearance, deriving, as 
they could have done, very little benefit from razors, soap, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, macassar oil, combs, or brushes. 

Worse still must have been the early part of the dark ages, when 
costume and manners were equally unrefined, as in the days of Troy ; but 
without the splendid gloss of armour, without the dancing plumes, with- 
out the graceful flow of the “ leopard’s painted pride,”—such as dignified 
the airy movements of the beautiful Paris,—all the poetry of effect gone, 
—only the coarseness and the rudeness remaining. 

Between these two periods, however, came ages of Grecian and Roman 
luxury, of Babylonisi pomp, and of Jewish wealth ; when men “ went 
delicately,”—when Tyrian purple robed their limbs,—when the cohorts 
of Rome were sheathed in gold, and golden dust powdered the long love- 
locks of her silken emperors, — when the harness of war, helmet, buckler, 
cuirass, sword, and sandal, were wrought of the finest workmanship— 
workmanship as curious as that which was lavished upon the robes of a 
voluptuous peace—upon the flowing toga, the sweeping mantle, upon the 
gem-studded chains of Roman senators, upon the costly housings of their 
steeds, upon the rich appliances of their sumptuous feasts. 

Counting from that rude Saxon time, the dress of men gradually 
advanced in elegance until the days of Charles II., when it may be said 
to have arrived at its height of splendour; having, meanwhile, passed 
through many changes and modifications, of which that existing during 
the reign of Elizabeth was, perhaps, the most magnificent. It was de- 
cidedly the most costly ; the taste of the queen for dress influenced that 
of her courtiers; they vied with each other in the richness of the 
materials they wore,—the velvets, the silks, the satins, in the profusion of 
their jewels, in the extravagance of their personal adorning, and in the 
reckless abandonment of their general expenditure. 

No one exceeded in these points the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh—the 
diamonds upon whose court shoes were valued at 6000/.—the button of 
whose hat was a pearl without price—but the hideous ruff then in vogue 
—the peculiar mode of cutting the hair—and the paddings which it was 
the fashion to introduce in various parts of the dress, must have rendered 
even so superb a costume unbecoming to any save very handsome men, 
who could wear and carry off anything. 

But how graceful—how faultless in effect, the dress of the martyred 
Charles !—black—adorned only with the richest lace, and with a few 
splendid jewels ; how beautiful the disposition of the falling hair! a more 
kingly, a more calmly noble style cannot be imagined,—superior in such 
respects to the gayer, richer, more elaborate toilette of his more fortunate 
son. 

As for the men of the present day, they have little advantage in 
dress; nothing can be much more frightful than the prevailing modes— 
from the round hat down to the boot, from the collar to the cuff. 

Dress-coats are hideous things, frock-coats are worse ; worse are paletots 
—Nicolls—Taglionis—Syrian ge aries an abomin- 
able thing is a waistcoat ; dreadful is a black neck-cloth, more dreadful 
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still a white one. Custom has prescribed an almost puritanical formality 
of male dress, and it is considered the height of bad taste to depart 
thence; no one can break through the rules of established form; the 
only chance left for men of lively imagination is to take refuge in 
striking colours; but this course generally renders them subject to 
ridicule and remarks, they become conspicuous, but rarely so for their 
advantage. 

The eye has become so accustomed to this formality, that it is impos- 
sible to avoid allowing it to influence one’s judgment ; it is impossible to 
avoid a suspicion of the wearers of anything ultra ; how alarmed you would 
be, gentle reader, at the appearance of one of your acquaintance in a 
bright blue coat, a pea-green scarf, and a scarlet waistcoat. Yet the 
individual in question might be only indulging a taste for brilliant 
colouring ; he need not be either a madman or a knave ; time was when 
taste was the sole guide in the choice of colour for male attire; when 
Rochester wore crimson velvet, and Sedley white satin pinked with 
orange. 

What a bad style very long hair gives to any individual; even mous- 
tachios are looked upon with suspicion (unless worn by cavalry men), we 
cannot help faneying they are false, or that the wearer is a decided leg, 
or a Boulognite, driven home by the last French revolution. 

I have wandered from the title of this paper, which professes to treat 
of “handsome men,” but positively I have nothing to say about them, 
unless the public would like to know what style of men I really think 
handsome ; I do not admire those gentlemen—the beauties of cavalry re- 
giments—who are tall and slim, and have fine complexions, and large 
dark eyes and vast black moustachios, and aquiline noses, 

Every regiment has one at least of these heroes ; he is always spoken 
of as ** that handsome fellow Tom so and so;” he does great execution 
among the belles of the town where the depét is quartered, but too often, 
in fact, I may say invariably,he is nothing dwé tall and slim, and has only 
that fine complexion, that vast moustache, those black eyes. 

No mind, no soul; these dwellin other stuff, either in little frail frames, 
worn with the activity of the untiring essence within, or, more rarely but 
more suitably, in the frames of men, handsome as Apollo, strong as Her- 
cules, calm, lofty, dignitied, as the omnipotent Jove himself. 

These latter are the men | admire, though one or two only of such 
have I met; but they were fair, with blue eyes, with curling brown hair, 
with the true Grecian profile, or the true English one in its purest form, 
with the smooth thoughtful brow, the deep set eye, the beautiful nose, 
the curved lip—so tender and yet so proud in expression—the countenance 
whose sensual loveliness is embodied in the face of Antinous, whose spirit 
and whose soul beams from that of the immortal god of day. 

Rare, perhaps, as the combination of beauty and talent in women, yet 
still equally existent is this embodiment. Some of my readers may recog- 
nise a friend when they dwell upon this portrait; others, less fortunate, 
may only sigh, and wonder why they cannot do so ; let me congratulate 
the former on our mutual good luck ; let me recommend the latter to rest 
not until they have attained unto the same. 
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CECILIA. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 


I, 
ESTATE OF LA REVELLIERE, 


A Few leagues from St. Pierre, at the foot of those extinct voleanoes 
called the “ Pitons of Carvet,” formerly stood a mansion, one of the most 
costly and extensive in the island of Martinique. Not far distant was a 
building of humbler pretensions, belonging to the agent of that evil 
* monarch of all he surveyed.” To this was attached the prison-house, 
with its appurtenances and instruments of torture—now happily the pro- 
perty only of pirates and men-stealers, justly declared illegal, and execrated 
by all the more civilised nations of Europe. A little apart were seen 
scattered negro-huts,—receptacles of the wretched, without light or 
air, and in shape very much resembling old bee-hives. You saw wide- 
spread and flourishing tracts, the rich virgin soil just reclaimed from 
its savage state of primitive vegetation, boldly contrasted with the dark 
line of woods, and forests of fir rising beyond. 

Towards the south-east the river of Carvet takes its source, and about a 
league from the estate of La Revellitre was another plantation called 
La Morne, its fields of cane, cotton, and rice, thrown into vast ridges, 
extending to the grey summits of the mountains. ‘The tamarind and 
the cocoa, with some of those magnificent plants and flowers peculiar 
to that fervid clime, rose in a sort of natural canopy over the lowlier 
dwellings, the vivid green richly contrasting with the darker hues of the 
distant vistas and large open spaces of the ripe sun-browned fields. 

We open with the Christmas festival of 18—, and with the modest 
number of only three personages, seated, after a light and elegant repast, 
in the pleasant verandah of La Revellitre. Richly wrought candelabras, 
filled with a profusion of lights, illuminated the room, which presented a 
singular mixture of luxury and simplicity. Like the edifice itself, every- 
thing was light and airy, adapted to the wants of the climate; the furni- 
ture slight but splendid, and instead of window ornaments, long canvas 
blinds, carefully let down and constructed so as to admit the night breezes, 
offered a barrier to the swarm of mosquitoes heard buzzing outside. 

The domestic slaves, having removed the tables covered with gorgeous 
silver vessels, placed near the little party a smaller one of solid mother-of- 
pearl, on which was displayed an elegant coffee service. No three per- 
sons could well present stronger points of contrast in exterior appearance 
as in their characters. Each was marked by distinctive traits : Madame 
de la Revelliére’s offered a perfect type of the Creole in all its fiery yet 
indolent temperament—of fasctont and caprice, mingled with a gay and 
gracious nonchalance. Her delicately-rounded waist, bound with a white 
boddice and spanned with a jewelled girdle, betrayed its symmetry be- 
neath the transparent muslin skirt. Long beautiful black ringlets fell in 
profusion over her finely-chiselled ghoulders and bust. Her neck was 
exquisitely rounded, and her cheek ——— that fresh animated paleness 
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uliar to the Creole race, to which dark eyes gave an additional lustre. 
M. de la Revelliére, a middle-aged man, but looking much older, in point 
of personal appearance was an admirable foil to set off the graces of his 
consort. Such was the unpleasing expression of his features, that, when 
at all animated, nay, when he spoke or attempted to smile, he only pre- 
sented a more disagreeable likeness of himself. He was of Dutch ex- 
traction, and though he had come to Martinique very young, had suffered 
from the influence of the climate. His lank grey hair ill-concealed his 
baldness, and gave no relief to a face of a somewhat cadaverous hue. 
The prevailing expression of his countenance in repose was one of hard- 
ness and bravado, mixed with the habitual pride and authority of a master. 
This appeared in those sudden movements of the head which show a man 
accustomed to command and to be obeyed. Nature had stamped upon 
his brow the marks of a cringing and cruel disposition, but too visible, 
in spite of all his efforts to conceal it, while its coarseness perhaps added 
to the violence of his passions. 

But who completed this trio? A still younger and single lady, seated 
between the ill-assorted couple just described. The expression of her 
features seemed as antagonistic as can be conceived to that of her guar- 
dian, for such he was, though happily no relation. She possessed one of 
those faces the remembrance of which, once seen, is impressed upon the 
mind of the beholder. A tropic sun had not yet effaced the roseate 
colours of joyous youth and health which actually sparkled in her cheeks. 
She was dressed simply, yet richly, in the best French style, but with a 
modesty which gave fresh relief to her charms, as opposed to the pre- 
vailing coquettish fashion of a lady of high rank and expectations of 
that day. 

Cecilia de St. Valois—that younger lady’s name—appeared atten- 
tively employed upon a piece of embroidery, the design for which was a 
magnificent bouquet placed upon the table before her. 

“I persist, monsieur,” said the planter’s lady, rousing herself with 
effort from the easy bamboo chair upon which rb was reclining, “that 
you are very wrong in not taking me with you to Fort Royal.” 

M. de la Revelliére only shook his head with an air of very polite de- 
cision ; but it was that of a slave-owner, from which there was no 
appeal. 

There was a pause ; the lady pouted; and the little despot, with a 
forced smile of sinister augury, which she thought made him look more 
than usually vicious, took the trouble to reply. 

“* My dear, it would not amuse you atall, I assure you. Were it not 
absolutely gerne | for me to see my colleague, M. de Leuquiers, I 
should even myself dispense with going. Besides, I have important 
business with your cousin, the governor. Imagine how painful it is to 
leave you.” 

“Indeed !” she replied, impatiently ; “I believe you think you will be 
happier if I am away!” 

“I like to hear you jest,” said M. de la Revelliére, in a sarcastic tone; 
“ but just think a moment of the inconvenience of going with me. We 
should not,have any visitors; you would have nobody to talk to ; you could 
only amuse y by looking out of the windows,” 

“Well!” retorted the lady, “that is better than contemplating the 
negro workshops and sugar-mills—all we have to amuse us here.” 
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“My dear Leonora,” tartly replied M. de la Revellidre, “it is quite 
proper that you should accustom youself to that; it is not necessary 
you should go with me now. The air of this place agrees with you better 
than that of Fort Royal.” 

« Then it is the first time made that discovery,” retorted the lady ; 
“ after our marriage - preferred the town.” 

*‘ Because I was alone here,” replied the pertinacious husband; “ with 
you, Leonora, you know it is a different thing; and I should like you to 
remain with my ward till my return.”’ 

“Then it is my pleasure,” interrupted his wife, “ to go to the mineral 
waters; and my sweet friend will accompany me.” 

“ There is no proper accommodation at the waters,” was the reply ; 
“nothing but a large hut in bad repair; and the journey, moreover, is 
dangerous.” 

‘“No matter, I am weary of this place,” interrupted Madame de la 
Revelliére; “ I will go.” 

“ Oh, if you are really tired of your life, that is quite another thing.” 

“ And pray, what have I to fear? I shall not go alone, but with dear 
Cecilia, and my own retinue, which my own fortune, you know, pays for. 
All is arranged; we shall start to-morrow at the same hour ; yes, the same 
that you do.” 

“ Oh, if it comes to that, I say no more. You know our proverb here— 
‘Quick and wilful to do gives full time to rue ;’ and you, Cecilia, are you 
determined to go to the waters?” 

“She is dreadfully dull here,” interposed Madame de la Reyelliére, 
“‘are you not, my dear; and don’t you wish to go with me?” 

The young lady replied to this double question by a smile of assent as 
she displayed her embroidery, anxious to divert the attention of the dis- 
putants, almost too eagerly engaged to admire her beautiful work. 

‘Do, pray look; do tell me what you think of it sir; is it fresh, 
is it brilliant enough? have I imitated that almond flower well ? 
Were I only in France now, how Madame de St. Cyr would be delighted 
with this jasmine! Will you not praise it?” 

“By and bye,” interrupted the young matron; “ you are a good crea- 
ture ; it is your way ; but let us settle the journey first. Iam going to 
give my orders,” she continued, rising quickly; ‘we can go in litters, 
and take ten or twenty slaves with us, and some mules laden with provi- 
sions.” 

“Yes, unless you wish to die of hunger,” interrupted M. de la Revel- 
litre; “but really this is madness. [ suppose you wish to meet with 
some romantic adventures, and the robbers will perhaps indulge you. How 
pleasant to think you will not be disappointed. The vindictive ferocity of 
those runaway negroes would never be satiated with Creole blood. a 
of so many examples, they always flatter themselves, that they s 
escape detection.” : i : 

The lady intimated her dissent by a look full of incredulity, while 
Cecilia, who knew M. de Ia Revelli¢re’s manner of exaggerating and 
maintaining the thing which was not, nevertheless listened with a degree 
of uneasiness. 

More than once since her arrival in Martinique, observing the wretched 
condition of the slaves, she had a als how it was possible that they 
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did not rise against masters whose cruelties were so terrible. M. de la 
Revellitre, looking suspiciously around him, now observed, 

“JT have not felt so much at my ease since that rascal Paleme ran 
away and turned bush robber. He was worth 1000 livres if one; what 
a loss!” 

“Do you mean the white slave ?’’ inquired Cecilia. 

“There are no white slaves,” was her guardian’s petulant reply. 
‘“‘Paleme is a mulatto; but whether by an Indian girl or a Carib I don't 
know. ‘There is such confusion in the races now, that people hardly 
know theirown children, His skin is as white as that of Matthieu, my 
steward. Still he is a mulatto, and one whom I treated with rather too 
much caution.” 

“You mean to say,” observed his wife, in a sarcastic tone, “ you 
stretched him too often upon the piquets ; but that was your own fault. 
I cautioned you not to play the tyrant with these épaves; they end 
by daring all to achieve their freedom.” 

“ And what is an épave ? if I may ask,”’ inquired Cecilia. 

“ He is a negro or a mulatto who belongs to nobody, and yet can prove 
no title to liberty. So the government can seize and sell him for its own 
profit.” 

“ But, just heaven !” interrupted the young lady, “is that right? can it 
be even made lawful ?”’ 

“ Doubtless,” replied M. de la Revelliére, coolly; “ itis the law. And 
Leonora knows,” turning to his wife with sinister look, “that it is neces- 

to purchase these épaves, if only to destroy the wretches, at any 
price. They become corrupted; imbibe a horror of obedience ; and if you 
chastise them they revenge themselves.” 

** You seem to live in continual fear,” said the elder lady ; “ yet who has 
ever hurt a hair of your head? Your negroes are severely punished, and 
hold you in such terror that they would not dare to stir till the day of 


udgment if you bade them stand still. If they should become aware, 
uae how you tremble for yourlife . . . .” 

* What, then! Do you think J care! Not one of those miserable 
devils dare raise his hand against me,” was the bold and scornful reply. 

There was another pause. M. de la Revellidre paced the room with 
his hands behind him, while his wife, who had evidently never loved him, 
rocked herself in the arm-chair, and played with the bouquet which Cecilia 
had just copied. That young girl’s heart was full; her education in 
France had not prepared her for ideas and scenes like these. They ex- 
cited at once compassion, disgust, and terror. Her very soul revolted at 
the cruelties perpetrated upon the unhappy negroes; yet, alas, there were 
three hundred on the estate of La Morne, of which she had just been left 
the heiress. 

“Sir!” resumed Madame de Revelliére, “ if your visit to Fort Royal ex- 
tend beyond a fortnight you will still find us at the waters. I shall rebuild 
the house and plant a garden round it. The scenery is said to be beauti- 
ful, and the air extremely salubrious. Your old servant Femi, who is 
so much attached to you, Cecilia, says that when she was young there 
were oo large huts and cultivated tracts, with a great market, at the 
waters. ‘There the Caribs came to exchange their beautiful cotton ham- 
mocks for brandy and other articles. But these free dwellers have long 
disappeared; the Briarean arm of slave-power reached them even there, and 
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they perished in its relentless grasp. Another time I will tell you all about 
it. ‘Though brought up as I was among slaves, it produced such an im- 
pression of horror wherever it was heard of, that I remember it perfectly, 
notwithstanding I was then quite a child.” 

The young lady arose, looked out upon the lawn, and then raised her 
sorrowful eyes to the serene and starry heavens. 

** How late it is,” she said, in that low, sweet tone which marked her 
subdued feelings; “if we are indeed to set out to-morrow at daybreak, 
it is quite time that we retired to rest. Good night, sir; I wish you 
a pleasant journey.” 

“ And I,” said Madame de la Revellitre, conscious of her power, ‘I 
shall not pardon you again if you do not take me to Fort Royal.” 

‘Dearest Leonora!” replied M. de la Revellitre, taking the hands of 
his young wife in his own, “since you wish to go to the mineral waters, 
I only entreat you to be careful. Do not wander by yourselves in the 
woods ; and keep at a respectable distance from marrons, serpents, and 
wild beasts of all kinds. Light large fires immediately upon your 
arrival; make your dwelling as dry and comfortable as possible; and 
instead of ten slaves take twenty, that you may have the safer conduct 
by. night. Ah! if anything should happen,” he added, with a slightly 
sarcastic smile, “it would nearly kill me. I should be downright 
miserable.” 

He then pressed the hands he held to his lips; but an impatient and 
disdainful glance, and an audible sigh, sufficiently revealed the feelings 
with which the still youthful beauty received such testimonies of the 
older slave-master’s affection. 

For three years had Madame de la Revellitre thus submitted to all 
the caprices of a selfish and egotistical passion. She had not yet 
avowed to herself how much she secretly hated her husband (she was 
married young, and against her wishes), yet dreaded the violence of his 
passions. There is scarcely a greater calamity than an oy and half- 
forced marriage with such a man. It was a perpetual and bitter strife 
in a heart naturally warm and generous, however much warped by false 
ideas and a deficient education. Like one spell-bound, she had submitted 
long to a heartless master’s jealous tyranny, till, wearied at length, she 
began to assert her own will and pleasure, though she still secretly 
dreaded him. So far from wishing to accompany him, she insisted upon 
it only with a view to getting further from him, as a temporary release 
from her hated fetters. It was thus she preferred to run all risks in 
visiting the waters; excitement or danger of any kind had a charm in 
it, when contrasted with the cruel submission, and the monotony of an 
indolent and unimpassioned existence. The mere idea of freedom from 
such cruel restraint restored much of the fire and energy with which 
nature had endowed her. She even became active and industrious, once 
emancipated from the lynx-eyed jealousy, the mingled scorpion sting 
and torpedo touch—those bitter fruits of one unhappy marriage. 


II. 


THE MEETING. 


Joy at parting is a sad thing to those who are chained for life, if 
not a bad omen. Towards evening“of the ensuing day, a violent storm 
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arose—a much more serious occurrence for the ladies than for the gen- 
tleman. He was on a road in his comfortable close-carriage ; they 
on very bad, with the less secure accommodation of the palanquin. The 
wind at intervals blew a hurricane. The peaks of Carvet, and the 
whole horizon, were wrapped in black clouds, like one vast shroud. The 
sun had set red and rayless ; a dull, incessant murmur was heard from 
the bottom of the woods, like the gathering of many waters. The 
older lady, a sovereign mistress once more, gave the word, and the next 
moment the whole troop halted. A guide led the way; the advance- 
guard, composed of six blacks of a colossal size, armed with guns and 
axes, preceded the palanquins, borne by half-hour relays of the most 
robust negroes on the estate. A throng of muleteers, with youn 
negresses and servitors of all kinds, colours, and sizes, brought up the 
rear of the expedition. 

It was in a narrow valley, bordered by tufted woods, at the foot of 
Carvet; in one of those dried-up beds, in short, of a torrent. The 
silence of those dreary solitudes is appalling; and the growing dark- 
ness of the night now augmented their natural horrors. 

‘What distance yet ?” inquired their mistress. 

* One-fourth!” replied the guide. “We ought now to have been 
there. The storm is up over the peak; the waters will be rivers soon; 
and we have yet to pass the ravine.” 

“ What!” exclaimed his mistress; *‘ have we a stream before us?” 

* A little brook in fine weather, but to-night a torrent filled with 
wrecks,” 

“Then,” said Madame de la Revelliére, “ we must sleep on this side 
to-night, and proceed to-morrow to the springs.” 

* Sleep here!” exclaimed Cecilia, seized with terror; ‘ impossible!’ 

“Yes,” replied the elder ledy, with forced composure; “we can 
suspend the litters from the branches, and make ourselves very comfort- 
able, I have no doubt.” 

But her looks did not say so. 

“It is equally dangerous to wait here,” interposed the guide; “ but a 
little further on we shall find shelter for the night.” 

* Why did you not say so before then, blockhead?” pursued the im- 
patient Lads. “ Come, Cecilia, take heart, there is a fort not far off.” 

** Do you know the people there ?” 

** Not in the least; but of course they will be proud to receive ws. 
Such a visit is a boon to these solitary settlers.” 

Soon, at the extremity of the valley, upon an acclivity, approached 
by a steep road, were seen the white walls of a fort and dwelling-house, 


‘rising in strong relief from the sombre shades of the forest. Day had 


vanished with the sun's last rays, for in these latitudes there is no twi- 
light—it is now light, now dark, almost in the same moment. 

As they proceeded through a grove of large trees, uniformly planted, 
they had the joy to see a torchlight at the end of this leafy avenue, 
which seemed to warm the hearts of the poor wearied negroes, who 
laughed and sang as they bounded along with increased activity. 

“ Now, Cecilia, cheer up; we are safe,” cried Madame de la Re- 
velliére. 

“ But will the good people be really glad to receive us?” inquired the 
younger lady. 
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« Undoubtedly ; though we shall put them to no little inconvenience.” 

The storm still raged; the guide thundered at the door, and an old 
negress made her appearance. At the sight of so imposing a spec- 
tacle, she started with a sort of instinctive terror, and was about to 
close the door; but the ladies, having alighted from their palanquins, 
stood before her. 

“Where is your master?” inquired the elder, in a haughty tone. 
‘¢ Show us to him.” ; 

The trembling creature obeyed, and they followed her through a long 
passage to a sort of hall, at the further end of which there blazed a huge 
faggot-fire. But they were more surprised at the appearance of the man 
who rose to receive them. 

“T am Madame de la Revelliére,” said the elder lady, as he courteously 
invited them to be seated; “we are going to the mineral waters; we 
have been overtaken by the storm ; we claim your hospitality.” 

Bowing respectfully, the young man replied in good French, which the 
lady did not speak, 

“I am happy to be able to offer you shelter. All here is at your dis- 
posal. Ifear you must be much fatigued ; and you are almost dripping. 
I can give you a change of dresses, without disturbing your wardrobe. 
Here, Femi, show the ladies to the visitors’ best room, and meantime | 
will give directions for the accommodation of your escort.” 

All this was said in the easy tone of a man of education and polished 
manners, and both ladies looked at him with an air of interest and 
surprise. 

Upon their return into the same room they found the fire glowing 
more hospitably than ever (the night was cold as well as wet and stormy), 
and a small table invitingly laid out ready for supper. Everything 
around bespoke comfort, the presence of a superior mind, and a sort of 
natural taste and elegance. When he again joined them, Cecilia could 
not help expressing her pleasure and surprise. 

“ Ah, sir, how fortunate we are to have found a reception and shelter 
like yours !” 

“I know,” replied the stranger, smiling, ‘“‘you would not willingly 
jest at my expense, but would it were more—the greater the honour I 
should receive,” 

Here Cecilia felt a gentle pressure of the elbow from her companion, 
as if to prevent her from saying more. But the supper was now brought 
in—almost luxurious for that remoter part of the colony—for if not a 
service, there was glass, decanters, goblets, cups of every size, porcelain, 
horn, &¢., over which the perfumed pine-torches flung their sparkling 
and flickering light. The furniture was simple; and the decorations 
seemed to indicate the host's pursuits. Flowering shrubs and specimens 
of plants, stuffed birds, decorated floor, and walls. But there were two 
portraits in the centre, of men dressed in the full French style of Louis 
Quatorze. Inviting them to take seats, he observed, 

‘‘ Now pray laugh at the strange collation I have only to offer you, so 
different from the petits soupers you may have partaken of, though d am 
sure you would be too good without I set you first the example ;” and 
both his guests thought there was something more than commonly en- 
gaging even in his laugh. ’ 

“You are very good, and I am ver 1ungry,” replied the elder lady, 
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as she took the rice and broiled bananas from the hands of a young 
negress. ‘‘ Come, my dear Cecilia, you must be nearly dead—eat, eat. 
So obliging a host is enough to give one an appetite ; it is not as if we 
had an old grudging . . . what shall I say ?” 

Whether the loss of a word pointed back to the slave-palace at home 
we shall not ‘presume to say; but the good Cecilia looked at her friend 
reproachfully, returned the pressure of her arm, as if in gentle warning 
to say no more. 

“ What a storm!” she interposed. ‘“ How terribly it beats against the 
windows. Hark! how the trees crash. Ah, sir, but for your—” but 
the echoes of the mountains fiercely resounding to the ternble voices of 
the thunder and the sea, made her break off in alarm. 

“Do not frighten yourself, pray,” said the host, in a tone so soft and 
soothing as to fix the eye of the elder lady, while that of the younger 
sought the ground. What a spell is there sometimes in a voice when it 
springs from a heart of love and a soul of power. It at once bespeaks 
the master, not the slave of self, that deadliest and most incurable of all 
slavery. 

**Come, rouse up!” cried Madame de la Revelliére, laughing at the 
younger lady's reverie. ‘‘ Cecilia, sir, is not used to storms like me. She 
is no true Creole ; she wants indolence and fire. Thank God, we are not 
in the ravine or sleeping under the trees.” 

As their host continued to converse they were more and more struck 
with astonishment. The noble expression of his countenance, his dark 
penetrating eye, and his whole language and demeanour bespoke a man 
of superior education as well as character. His features were surpass- 
ingly handsome—radiant with mind, and his lofty port and firm step 
betokened decision as well as strength. He was, apparently, not more 
than thirty; his shining brown hair hung in natural curls, and his com- 
pave was only slightly bronzed. He was dressed in the Creole style, 

arge white trousers, linen jacket, and light hunting-coat. 

“Is it long since you came to reside here?” inquired Madame de la 
Revelliére. 

‘** About a year, madame.” 

“Yes ; it is easy to see you are not a native of this desert.” 

To this leading question, which might pass for a compliment, their 
host only replied by a smile and a slight bow. 

“What beautiful pictures!” observed Cecilia, pointing to the wall. 
“That is a noble head; pray, sir, were they Creoles ?” 

“ The originals of those two portraits,” was the reply, “ were both born 
in this house. One of them, Enambuc de Parquet, was once richer than 
a king, and possessed Guadaloupe, Martinique, and the isle of Grenada. 
Both were sent to France for their education, butthey settled there till the 
death of the wealthy capitalist ; and the health of his early friend having 
also declined, he was advised to revisit his native climate, and died very 
recently here, after an absence from his natal spot of nearly thirty 

ears.” 
“Was it by him you were educated, then ?” inquired the inquisitive 
lady, in spite of Cecilia’s looks. “ Did you follow him to France ?” 

se Oh. yes, madame ? 
ms And you have seen that beautiful country !” exclaimed the younger 
y: 
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«J spent twenty years there; decidedly the happiest of my life.” 

The fair Creole was satisfied. It at once struck her that he must be 
the son of the wealthy de Parquet, by one of his favourite slaves; but 
this conclusion by no means lessened him in her esteem. Cecilia wags 
delighted to find and converse with one who had been so long in France, 
and seemed to love it so much. 

« And you have seen Paris, Versailles, St. Cyr ?” 

“Oh, yes; I passed a whole summer in the forest of Sartory. And 
I was at the beautiful retreat of St. Cyr at the time when its august 
foundress died.” 

“ What, Madame de Maintenon! you saw her ?” 

“] think I can now see her, such was the impression she made upon 
my mind, The king was then breathing his last. Every one wept— 
she alone was calm. Her sorrow was equalled by her resignation, and 
she gave utterance to the most touching and beautiful prayers. She did 
me the honour to notice me, and on the day of my departure she sent for 
me. I shall not forget that conversation. I told her I was about to 
depart for America. 

“*Ah!’ she said, ‘I, too, shall reside in America, and in an almost 
desert isle, where one runs risk of being devoured by serpents.’ I was 
astonished to hear her speak thus ;—she was wandering.” 

“ How sad, how terrible such a meeting !” exclaimed Cecilia. 

“Cecilia always raves about France,” interposed the elder lady. 
“ Alas! I have never seen that delightful country.” 

‘Whoever has once seen it will not easily forget it,’’ replied their 
host, with a sigh. 

“Is it possible,” said Madame de la Revelliére, ‘to live in a country 
where half the year there are neither flowers nor leaves ?—a land of frost 
and snow! I shiver when I think of it. I should wither and die like 
the flowers,” she added, sinking back in her chair, as if overpowered with 
the bare idea. 

Cecilia could not help laughing ; and their host, too, smiled. 

“ Strange,” exclaimed the flighty lady, suddenly rousing herself, “ we 
should all this time have never asked you your name !” 

“Do not say we,” interrupted Cecilia: “1 would not so far forget.” 

“Pray make no apology,” was the laughing reply; “my name is 
Donadieu, and | am my father’s son—the son of that portrait there.” 

“1 thought as much,” cried the importunate Creole ; “ how delightful 
to satisfy one’s curiosity !—how correctly I conjectured !” 

“ Perhaps you traced the resemblance ?” 

“I did,’ observed Cecilia. 

As if to avoid further importunity, their young host now addressed 
himself wholly to the younger lady, while her friend continued to gaze 
on him, lost in a deep reverie. It was as if some sudden recollection had 
come over her; new and strange emotions rose in her heart, and chased 
each other across her beautiful features, while Cecilia and her delighted 
host were engaged in a most animated and interesting conversation. 

At length Madame de la Revellitre, making an effort to rouse herself, 
exclaimed, 

“ It is very late, Cecilia ; we had better go to our beds.” 


The host arose. f: 
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*‘ You will find them hung in the safest part of the house. Can I 
execute any orders for you ?” 

“No; only send us our own negresses,” replied the elder lady, 
graciously kissing her hand to him; while Cecilia, extending hers, re- 
turned him the most grateful thanks. 

“ Oh, Cecilia! you ought not to have shaken hands ; that is only con- 
ceded to an equal here. I am quite shocked.” 

“ Why ?” exclaimed her young friend. “TI felt so grateful to him, 
I could do no less. I called him ‘ Sir,’ all the time; there is something 
so imposing,” she added, laughing, “and engaging, too, in his manner.” 

“ Certainly he is not one of our gentleman Creoles," was the reply. 
“It is very strange—I have my suspicions—but let us try to sleep.” 

But she was uneasy, she knew not why; and the more self-confiding, 
high-spirited, yet gentle and happy Cecilia, had bathed her senses long 
before her in the arms of the sleepy god. 


Ti. 
ADVENTURES AT THE WATERS. 


Few repairs were wanting to make this “ Indian Spa” a delightful 
residence. Situated in the centre of a blooming garden, it was bordered 
on the south by a ravine, from which sprung a murmuring stream, 
crowned with rows of lofty palm trees. A beautiful valley, the source of 
the mineral waters, formed the background. Towards the west the 
view was bounded by a ridge of mountain, split into almost perpendicular 
chasms. Immense trees spread their arms across them, and at a slight 
elevation, where large Indian plants bloomed in profusion, might be dis- 
cerned the summit of M. Donadieu de Parquet’s house and hunting- 
grounds around it. Separated only from the “ Spa’ by one of those 
immense fissures, it was yet necessary, in going from one to the other, 
to take a long, circuitous route. After about a week's residence, the 
peculiarities of the haughty Creole’s character began to manifest them- 
selves. She grew more uneasy; she feared to return home, yet 
wished to shun the dangerous society of the handsome stranger. Now 
she would instantly return, then as suddenly changed her mind; was 
now all animation and activity, accompanying Cecilia in her long walks, 
and was again seized with fits of indolence and lassitude. It was almost 
impossible they should not often meet their kind deliverer from the 
storm during their rambles. Sometimes he accompanied them, at others 
they ventured by themselves, or met him by the side of the woods and 
the acclivities of the mountain. Still he never once presumed to call at 
their residence, preferring, apparently, to meet them on a sort of neutral 
ground, at the foot of La Fontenay. It was well selected, at least for 
picturesque and romantic effect, which greatly extends its influence over 
the heart and feelings—too dangerous a combination to be escaped _ 
three with impunity. Its singularly delicious site had never before been 
occupied, its rich, sunny beauties invaded by no human footstep; con- 
tinuous rows of cedars and of palm balanced their fan-like leaves over 
natural lawns and avenues, which the settler had simply extended, 
following the bent of the most perfect and beautiful ornamental garden- 
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ing, that of wild, unadulterated nature; the mother, indeed of every 
noble art and science. 

In approaching this little eastern paradise, of which the absent planter 
might well be jealous had he dreamed who formed one of its happy trio, 
the fair friends would often stop to gaze around them, to inhale its fra- 
grant breath, full of perfumed flowers and joyous breezes ; or to gather 
the luscious, large, expanding flowers and fruit—magnificent specimens 
of nature’s glory, of which we cold northerns form no idea—all peculiar 
to that glowing clime. Had M. de la Revelli¢re been a botanist instead 
of a slave-planter, he had been a far happier man. One day, as the 
were thus proceeding, Cecilia suddenly stopped and drew back. ‘ There 
is some one not far off,’’ she exclaimed, in alarm; “it is not M. 
Donadieu.” 

Half-way down the ravine they saw a man cautiously watching their 
movements. His brawny arms and shoulders, tabbed with palm oil, 
shone in the sun through his scanty and tattered raiment. Both gazed 
on him with surprise and terror. 

“It is Paleme, the runaway slave,” whispered the elder, turning pale 
as asunny Creole well can; “ he is now a robber !” 

Cecilia led the way, and tried all possible turns to avoid him, but it 
was too late. He pursued, and was soon in the path right before them. 
Both parties stood still, fixing their eyes on each other without speaking 
for some moments. Indignation almost mastered the fair Creole’s fears, 
as the refugee stood confronting them with a bold smile. She advanced 
within a step or two, as if not deigning to perceive him, and with an air 
of confidence that made the man momentarily step aside. They passed 
on, On the right the ravine was intersected by a large rock, and under 
its shadow appeared a small plot, planted with bananas, and in the 
centre of that was a low “ ajoupa,” or settler’s hut. 

“ What a place for a human being !” observed Cecilia, yet trembling. 

“ Yes, he must live like St. Antony, on roots, I suppose,” replied the 
Creole, carelessly, as if to show her courage, like a whistling boy. 

“ What will not the love of liberty do!” exclaimed her friend. ‘* Do 
not inform M. de la Revellitre that we have seen him, pray !” 

Before the lady could answer, Paleme was again in their path. 

“You remember me, mistress!” he cried, in his native patois. “J, too, 
can be hospitable ; come and rest yourselves a little in my ajoupa, and do 
not look so proudly,—1 am no longer the planter’s slave.” 

So audacious were these words, in the mouth, too, of a mulatto, that 
the lady stood petrified—mute with astonishment. 

‘See you not yon shadows, man ; the night is coming on, we have 
no time to lose; come, show us the nearest to the ‘ Spa.’ ” 

“ Yes, I will take care of you, for we are friends, I see.” 

“Then come down to the * house’ with us,” continued the Creole, “ and 
you shall have some tobacco and brandy.” 

“What! I enter the roof of M. de la Revellitre? No, never more, 
Why pretend not to know me? I know you, the wife of my gentle 
master. See, here are your joint marks,” and he bared his brawny 
shoulders, deeply ethan sl with the scourge and brand. 

“If Iam your mistress, then obey me, nor presume to bar my passage 
here.” 

“No, you remain with me here at present,” was his daring reply, as 
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he beheld her with eyes of vindictive and cruel malice. ‘“ Look here,” he 
added, unsheathing an enormous knife, more formidable than any poniard, 
‘will you consent to trust me, and enter my humble cottage ?—then you 
need not fear!” 

The terrified friends had no alternative, and the fair Creole appeared 
now as abjectly resigned as Cecilia full of fresh courage and resolution. 

“Cannot you assure him that M. de la Revellitre will not think of 
molesting him in his retreat ? JZ will promise—will be bond for you.” 

Paleme only sat quietly eating his bananas with the huge knife. 

“ Yes, I promise everything!” exclaimed the trembling Creole. ‘Oh, 
Cecilia! he will kill us; they never entrust a secret to a woman,” whis- 
pered the elder lady; “let us offer him a large ransom... .” 

At that moment the sound of a gun was heard, and a fine dog sprang 
in, and began to fawn upon the affrighted ladies. 

“Tt is M. Donadieu! we are saved!” cried both the friends in ¢ 
breath. 

At the report and the sight of the dog Paleme had bounded to his 
feet like a ‘ couchant” tiger ; but when he heard the name—the voice, 
calling those of whom he was in search, the knife dropped from his 
hand, his arms sank listlessly at his ‘side, and a child might have ap- 
proached and bound him. 

While they ran out to meet their deliverer, the robber-slave slunk into 
a corner, as if he dreaded to meet the face of a man. 

Cecilia had seized M. Donadieu’s arm; and she felt that arm tremble. 

“ What a mercy,” he cried, “that | came! I had some presentiment 
of your danger.” 

The Creole lady then related all she knew of Paleme’s terrific punish- 
ment and subsequent escape. 

“ Tt is true,” was the mulatto’s only reply; “ M. de Revelliére is a very 
severe master, especially if jealous of, , 

The Creole wife trembled as he spoke, wished herself far away, and 
yet, in a little time, could not withdraw her eyes from him. 

It is ever thus,—the old story,—a species of demon-fascination from 
mother to daughter, from sire to son! Was it a presentiment that gave 
her that heart-spasm ; there was one she dreaded to meet even far more 
than Paleme. 


IV. 
NEW CHARACTERS. 


TuatT same evening, Paleme, abjectly as he feared him, accosted the 
settler as he was returning home alone. The nobleness of the one, and 
the misery of the other, had united them in a sort of tacit bond not to 
interfere with each other, but now that magnanimity was turned into 
anger. 

“ Listen!” said Donadieu to the slave; “ you have just escaped 4 

t misfortune. If you had laid your hand upon one of those ladies, 
would have killed you with the butt-end of my gun upon the spot.” 

Paleme shrugged his shoulders, and replied, 

“You are right, you would ; for you assisted me—you nursed—you 
fed me when I was poor and ill; i have not forgotten that. Now I 
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know that you protect these ladies I will no more molest them, J am 
sorry; I renounce all my intended vengeance on your account.” 

«That is well,” said Donadieu. “I need not say remember your 
romise. I can rely on you now you are no longer a slave. And, 
—s do not venture beyond the mountain, some marrons have fallen 
into the hands of the soldiers. Confine yourself to your own bit of 
ground, and, if you want tools or seeds, you know where to find them.” 

“ And you,” replied the refugee, ‘listen before we part. I must tell 
you a fable. ‘There dwelt once in the wood there a beautiful ring- 
dove, which rejoiced itself among the tamarinds, where it had built its 
nest, the livelong day. At last, it discovered in its quiet nest two stran 
eggs, as white as the flower of the almond, and it hatched them alon 
with its own. When the time came they produced two serpents, which 
devoured the silly dove’s young ones.’ 
member.” 

From that day Cecilia and her friend were accompanied by Donadieu 
in all their walks. After these excursions, he returned with them to the 
door of the house, but never crossed the threshold. ‘This new mode of 
life was dangerous—more especially to the elder lady. She experienced 
alternate sensations of joy and sorrow, which bore no resemblance to her 
former caprices. Both delighted in his society, and soon both loved—it 
may be said for the first time. But how different was their love ; in the 
one serene, noble, and elevated; in the other wild, strange, and as full of 
passion as of fear and guilt. Each concealed the secret of her heart, 
and one at least was hardly conscious of its existence. Cecilia’s was a 
sentiment the most absorbing she had ever felt, mingled with admiration 
and compassion, for she saw that M. Donadieu de Parquet was not 
happy. On the side of the elder lady the prejudice of cast, so strong in 
the fiery Creole, was unable to subdue her passion,—she tried to hate, to 
despise him,—was he not a mulatto—an épave ? but she reasoned thus 
in vain. The delightful hours they had spent in that savage region, con- 
tinually in each other’s society could never be forgotten ; like a magni- 
ficent flower, blossoming in the bed of a torrent, the contrasted wildness 
and beauty of such a passion had something irresistible in it. Sometimes 
they sat in the shade of the flowering citrons, listening to their guide’s 
travels and adventures,—at others, he read passages from his favourite 
poets and novelists. Often he paused, his eyes raised to those of his 
fair auditors; and strange that both interpreted their language in the 
way they hoped. Whatever were his real feelings, he had the power to 
repress the expression of them. Nor did he once allude to the cireum- 
stances of his birth. 

The day of departure seemed now indefinitely put off; and M. de la 
Revelliére had written from Fort Royal to say that she could take her 
own time; in fact, he had some officers staying with him, and was too 
jealous and malignant to behold them paying attentions to a young and 
pretty hostess. She surmised as much, and under any other less absorb- 
ing feeling she would have made a point of hastening her return. The 
slave-owner felt flattered when she submissively replied that she was 
ready to obey his wishes, and would remain so long as there were strangers 
at Revelliére. A 

Late one evening, however, M. dela Revelliére actually arrived. 
Both the ladies were out walking ; and{imagine their surprise when, after 
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bidding their guide good night, they saw the dreaded planter seated in his 
wife’s easy chair. That wite, instead of flying into his arms, literal] 
shrieked on beholding him, and even Cecilia turned very pale. Had he 
stood at the window, he must have seen, and had most probably heard 
Donadieu speak. He was in a very gracious humour, and took in good 
part all that was said respecting their prolonged residence at the waters, 

“ You were very good, my dear, to remain while those young fools 
were with me. Really they were not proper company for ladies like my 
fair ward and your lovely self!” : 

Ah, instead of joy, what a feeling of intense aversion did not that one 
epithet, so transporting if from the lips of another, now awaken. Like 
an Iphigenia before the sacrifice, she looked the victim she felt herself— 
terror and a sense of her gentle love palsied her every faculty—she could 
scarcely breathe a word—and attributing it all to surprise and joy, her 
lordly consort felt delighted at so uncommon a reception. Could he have 
read her soul, he would heve torn her like a savage wild beast. 

‘“‘T set out,” he cried, “* the very moment those impertinent young 
jackanapes left me. Not a day more could 1 live without you. Have 
you been amused?” 

“Oh, quite happy, sir, I assure you,” truly replied Cecilia for them 
both. 

“ That is right; you shall return, then, next year, if you like. You 
must forgive me, Cecilia, I was so rejoiced to see my Leonora looking so 
well and blooming, I had really forgotten you. 1 am a most uncivil guar- 
dian; and you so near your majority—TI am afraid it is very impolitic in 
me. Well, I confess, | feared that I might meet with a worse recep- 
tion.” 

‘* You see, sir, that even you are sometimes mistaken,” murmured the 
wife with a sad smile, like a drowning person catching at a straw, and 
dreading nothing so much as his suspicion and anger. ‘1 shall remain 


- 5 
here till the day after to-morrow, and then we will return to Fort 


Royal.” 

“ Are there no more visitors to come, then ?” inquired Cecilia. 

“ No, thank Heaven! I have done with all that.” 

“‘ But I am sure Madame de la Revelliére would like to stay longer,” 
said Cecilia. 

“ Cecilia is not like:the same—look at her,” was her friend’s reply; 
“ did you ever see such an improvement ?” 

‘* True, and I will contrive to remain with you a week or two-—per- 
haps more,” said the flattered slave-owner. 

“Oh, not for the world, on my account,” exclaimed the wife, those 
words darting like a dagger to her heart; “ let us return.” 

The tears stood in Cecilia's eyes—both secretly feared and suffered ; 
and it was an evident relief when supper commenced. 

The moment her husband left the room, the trembling wife exclaimed, 

‘“‘ T beseech you, dearest Cecilia, breathe not a word of our ig a 
night under M. Donadieu’s roof, or that we have ever seen him. It 
would greatly exasperate him.” 

“ But if any of the slaves should mention it to him?” 

“I will command them not to do so—they dare not disobey. Ah, 
how happy we have been!” and at these words she struggled in vain to 
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repress her tears. Cecilia soothed and exhorted as usual; but it was a 
yain task now to try to reconcile her to a wife's duties. 

On his return he saw that she had been weeping; and a dark shadow, 
the precursor of a tempest, gathered upon that stern brow. 

“ The surprise and Joy have been too much for dear Leonora,” inter- 

sed Cecilia; and, oh, how she thanked that friend in her heart, as seiz- 
ing the idea, the wife succeeded in lulling his suspicions. 

On the next morning, as they were walking together upon the terrace, 
M. de la Revelliére suddenly said, 

‘* Whose residence is that up there upon the mountain? You did not 
tell me that you had a neighbour—can you tell me his name ?” 

“They call him Donadieu, a mulatto, I believe!” was the reply. 

“ Oh, only a mulatto!” replied the jealous husband, evidently much 
relieved; ‘ formerly there were only whites and blacks, but now this low 
mixed race is seen everywhere.” 

While they were thus conversing, Cecilia was descending the valley un- 
observed. The birds had ceased to trill their matin song under the sul- 
try heat. She could hear the sound of her own footsteps on the sand as 
she gazed anxiously round in search of him whom she sought. At 
length, quite fatigued, she seated herself on a spot which commanded a 
complete view of the house and grounds. A small limpid stream ran at 
her feet-—a profusion of fresh and delicate verdure marking its course. 
A beautiful tree threw its flexile arms half across the water; its sombre 
foliage spotted with small apples of a rosy tint, and presenting a rich 
contrast to the hues of other trees which bordered the pleasant banks. 
Cecilia gathered some of the fruit; she was in the act of eating some, 
when suddenly Donadieu appeared quite out of breath. He uttered a 
ery as he approached, and dashed it from her hand. 

“ Have you eaten any ?” 

‘“‘ No,” she replied, alarmed at his wild looks. 

“ Thank God! I saw you at a distance and trembled. Why alone 
here? Why gather fruit of the machinell, whose very shade is death? 
Come away—come away—I can feel its influence already,” and he hur- 
ried her swiftly from the spot. 

“ | came to say,” she cried, gasping for breath, “ that we are about 
toleave you. M. de la Revelliére is here—we return with him.” 

“ Ah, so soon!” exclaimed Donadieu; “I found you under the machi- 
nell—that poison-tree foreshadowed such a cruel event.” 

Each was conscious of the other’s feelings. The soul of Cecilia was 
as courageous as her heart was gentle: strong-minded, patient, and re- 
flective, she never yielded to obstacles when her resolution was taken. 

‘You must no longer live in this desert, M. de Parquet.” Eo 

“I fear,” was the reply, “ that you are ignorant of the prejudices 
which separate me from the station to which my education entitles me. 

“ Yes, here—but not in France—it is there you must live. 

“ I thought so once—but could not be happy even there now. 

“ Why is that, M. Donadieu?” ; ; 

“ Do you ask me? Heavens—what—while you remain here? 

“T leave here, and free my slaves, the moment when I shall be of 
age.”  » 

“ That is well—noble—I am not surprised—how I admire. 

“Then you will come and see me an@ my friends in Paris?” 
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Donadieu ‘gazed at her as if he feared that she was jesting; then 
taking her hands in his: “ Yes, I will see you, at Paris; words cannot 
express my gratitude—such condescension.” 

“« Gratitude—condescension—it is | who ought to say that.” 

Donadieu fell at her feet, and bathed her hands with his tears. Their 
hearts were both noble, and it was thus they declared themselves. 

The husband's suspicions were aroused ; he watched his wife with the 
eye of a tiger. In one of his walks he met an old negress, gathering 
wood upon the borders of the two estates. He questioned her; all he 
heard confirmed his suspicions. He was on the rack. The same eyen- 
ing he observed, in a careless tone, 

‘* | know the residence of M. Donadieu. He is only a runaway mu- 
latto, an épave, who has no title to property.” 

His eye was upon his wife, who, as usual, avoided it by an imploring 
look addressed to Cecilia, and seldom was it so in vain. 

“Has that anything to do with our departure, sir?” inquired the 
courageous girl, fixing her eye steadily on him, with unblanching cheek. 

“‘ What trifling about ¢paves. When do we set out ?” 

She relied on Donadieu's promise to leave the island, and wished that he 
should remain unmolested while he adopted the necessary measures. 

“We go to-morrow evening, if fine, and will travel by moonlight.” 

Upon his awaking that night, M. de la Revellitre found his wife no 
longer at his side. Instead of calling he affected to be sleeping, while 
his eye and every jealous sense were on the alert. He observed her in 
her dressing-room, leaning her head on her hand, her writing-desk and 
a pen lying near her. A little before day he arose, cautiously. She 
had fallen asleep in her easy chair—a sheet of paper lay before her. 
He stole nearer and nearer—bent over, and beheld the name of Donadieu. 
He read on, and every word went like a dagger to his breast. He laid 
his hand instinctively upon the long knife which he always carried, but 
instantly the idea of a more terrible kind of vengeance flashed across his 
brain, and he permitted her to live for it. 

“Oh, this man is an épave. I shall now be able to sleep,” was his 
thought, as he sheathed his knife. ‘I can lay hold of him, and scourge 
him to death in her very sight.” 


V. 
THE EXPEDITION. 


IMMEDIATELY after reaching his own residence M. de la Revelliére set 
out for Fort Royal. The governor and the slave-owner were related, and 
were united, moreover, by congeniality of character. They acted in 
concert, and commanded a majority in the supreme council. In less 
than ten days everything was arranged to his satisfaction—he received 
full powers of arrest and punishment, and returned to take instant pro- 
ceedings. It was his invariable policy never to announce his arrival 
anywhere, so that he might come unexpectedly upon all his slaves—not 
excepting his own wife. He walked into the room suddenly, with an air 
of great consequence, threw down his hat and stick; and though he 
found his wife in tears, embraced her with a look that seemed to say, 
“I shall soon be revenged.” He then took a seat between the recoilin 
wife and his ward, and ever a sure sign of approaching mischief, 
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to whistle. Neither of the ladies for some time ventured to ask 
him a question. Anticipating them, he observed, 

“J have been up and doing; my expedition cannot fail of success : 
without me the colony would not be worth a day’s purchase,” j 
‘‘ Has something extraordinary then happened ?” inquired Cecilia. 

“In the name of Heaven!” cried her terrified friend, “what is it you 
have done ?” 

“ You wish to know how great criminals dress their hair to appear at 
the fatal feast ?”’ 

At these words, uttered in a tone of vindictive exultation, his wife 
uttered a short, sharp cry, and even Cecilia changed colour, and trembled 
for what was to come. 

This was the cruel pleasure in which he rejoiced ; and, instead of 
answering her, he gazed at. his wife, and kept them long in this diabolical 
suspense. 

“Come, then—that is enough—you shall hear and congratulate me, 
my dear. I have captured those savage wretches who wandered about 
without a master, doing so much mischief. You were so delighted with 
our “ Spa” that I was determined to make it safe for you in future. That 
villain, Donadieu—himself an épave, I doubt not—and the protector of 
runaway slaves, will annoy your walks no more. I heard of the danger 
to which you were exposed,” 

The poor wife fell back in her chair, while Cecilia, far from being 
dismayed, rose, approached the slave-owner as he gloated over his victim, 
and courageously confronting him, exclaimed, 

“ Had you a manly heart, sir, you would neither speak nor act thus. 
How little and unworthy is it of you—you, in the position of—with the 
duties of a master—of a husband—of a protector, and a friend !” 

“Ah, my pretty ward, is that you; and will you lecture me? Well, 
well.” 

“T will speak the truth, sir; and you had better hear it soon than 
late. Let me advise you, for your own sake, to abandon your design. 
Those men have never injured you ; they are not upon your estate—they 
are upon La Morne, and that is mine.” 

“ Will be—will be. You forget, Cecilia, I administer it now, thank 
God.” 

“Do not presume to thank God, sir, if you administer it for evil.” 

There was something so decided, so solemn, and at the same time so 
like a warning, in the tone of these words, and in the eye of the speaker, 
that the slave-owner, hardened as he was, seemed to shrink into himself, 
and it was some moments ere he could recover himself, and those moments 
she sought to improve by heightening the picture, till, seized with 
mingled fear and hate, he stamped with fury and rushed from her 
presence. ‘There was ever something in that voice, and in that search- 
ing eye, which made him tremble; he knew he was a defaulter—he 
feared the day of her majority, and dark and darker thoughts were 
revolving in his mind. Had he but divined that Cecilia loved M. de 
Parquet, then, indeed, would his cup of vengeance have been full. 

Cecilia soon learned that Donadieu was cited to produce his titles— 
was accused of fostering runaway slaves, and of engaging in a con- 
spiracy to rob and murder. ‘The slave;owner had commanded the expe- 
dition in person, and it had succeeded perfectly. With a force of 
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soldiers he surrounded the house, when the door was at once opened by 
M. de Parquet, followed by his negroes. The notary stepped forward 
and read the sentence of the council, and, unable to restrain his household, 
it was then the struggle commenced. But seeing the futility of resistance, 
and relying on the justice of his cause, Donadieu would have accompa- 
nied them peaceably. He was led away with his own negroes—bound. 
Cecilia's indignation exceeded even her grief and terror. The perpetrator 
of this outrage would have delayed the confession of it; but she found 
him surrounded by his sycophants—for friends he had none—and by his 
slaves. He was bolder now. 

“What right had you, sir, to arrest M. Donadieu de Parquet, and 
upon my estate of La Morne?” 

“ The right of the law and the strong hand. Where are his titles ? 
He is declared a slave, and will be sold as such by the law.” 

“Law! You mean stealing. How know you he has no titles ?” 

“ He will be sold next Sunday, in front of the English church at St. 
Pierre. I shall bid for him. I mean to have him.” 

“« Where is he now ?” inquired Cecilia, indignantly. 

“‘ Bound hand and foot in the slave prison, thank God.” 

“This is the third time I give you warning, sir, that you will only in 
your reckless hate and fury consummate your own fall.” 

Cecilia had now learnt all she wished to know, and she turned from 
her unworthy guardian with an air of ineffable disdain. The unhappy 
wife wept in secret, and terror was mingled with her guilty love. He 
made her feel that he was master of her secret mind, and only delayed 
the fatal blow till he had lacerated her inmost soul with the sight of the 
bleeding heart and palpitating corpse of him she loved. 


VI. 
THE SALE. 


On that eventful day M. de la Revelliére was pacing his drawing-room 
opposite the church with an expression of savage joy. Every now and 
then he stopped and gazed at his wife, who sat the picture of silent grief, 
too great for words. Cecilia was not there ; and in her absence his real 
nature showed itself in still darker colours. 

‘Come, come; no more of this!” he thundered, in the voice of a 
master; “if you weep now, what will you do soon? Come, rouse, and 
let your slaves dress you for the spectacle ; the sale will be attended by 
all the respectable and fashionable in the island. There are a number of 
fine épaves, and one I am resolved to have. He will annoy you and my 
dear ward no more.” 

He rang, and consigned his trembling victim into the hands of her 
negresses, with directions to array her in her most costly robes. 

he men were placed in a row on a broad plank, the unhappy Dona- 
dieu at their head. | 

“There!” whispered the planter to his wife, “ that is the mulatto who 
frightened you so—do you see? Really, what a splendid fellow it is; 
I must have him. He is the bone and muscle of a dozen negroes. I 


think he is the handsomest man I ever saw. Don’t you with me ? 
poe I make him a present to you?--eh! and you shall flog him to 
eath. | 
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“Oh, have merey! He never offended either me or Cecilia— 
never !” 

“I know what I know, my dear, and what I am doing.” 

Rich proprietors attended these sales that they might complete their 

gs or sets, as a collector would do his books or prints. The poorer 

class, despised and almost pariahed by their wealthy neighbours, had 
acquired the nickname of “petits blancs.” Such a case as that of 
Donadieu, one of disputed titles, excited their compassion, for the same 
fate might attend numbers there. Some had agreed to buy the épave, 
with the view of manifesting their opinion, by giving him his liberty. 
They little thought with what desperation of the passions—love and 
grief excited to very madness—woman’s tenderness and pity, man’s hate, 
pride, and revenge—that sale was to be contested. 

The victim wife sat supported by her negresses holding parasols, 
while Cecilia stood before her, so as to confront her guardian and pro- 
tect her from his malicious sneers, by the keen searching rebuke and 
glance of her flashing eyes. She had come ready armed; her intrepid 
spirit was prepared for the worst. The circle had everywhere opened to 
let her pass; the usher placed her chair close to the table, opposite the 
planter’s ; and little was it dreamed that she, that wealthy heiress, whose 
property would exceed that of any there, was come upon a divine mission 
—a mission of justice, truth, redemption, and love. Such was the de- 
graded moral feeling deep-rooted in the system, that they conjectured 
she had come to buy a noble-looking slave as they would do a beautiful 
horse. 

While the bidding for an old negro was going on, the planter ap- 
proached Donadieu. 

“ Get up,” he said, “and show yourself, that I may see you walk.” 

“Tam M. de Parquet—freed—adopted by my father of that name,” 
was the reply. 

“ Then where are your titles ?” 

“They are lost.” 

‘Then you are aslave. Get up, I say, ora good bamboo shall—” 

“You abuse your position,” interrupted Donadieu. ‘That is an 
unworthy menace!” and his eye flashed with indignant fire. 

“Be quiet, slave, and consider the baseness and infamy of your 
race,” 

Donadieu rose up. 

“Yes!” cried he; “ you can call me—you can make me a slave; but 
it is by the violation of every law, human and divine—by first omg. | 
vould the worst of all slaves—the slave in soul to crime, to infamy, an 
eternal dishonour.” 

At these words, a murmur of applause was heard on all sides. 

: “Dare you to bandy words with me, slave? Walk, I say, or 
will—”’ 

“You will! You despise a man who has better titles to freedom than 
yourself! It is you who are the fit theme for infamy. You, the son of 
a slave who was three years under the commander—you, who reached 
your position by dint of forgeries and iniquities. Your father’s name 
was Revel le Sonnier—a strange nobility indeed, for which all the world 


can furnish equal titles.” 
The cheeks of the planter were blafiched of a deadly hue. He could 
not speak; he muttered and trembJal; and his eye at the moment met 
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that of Cecilia, which spoke audibly to him—“I told you what would 
come of it.” 

He stood petrified, while his manacled, half-naked foe, pursued with 
relentless power of truth, 

“My descent far transcends yours ! my father was a freeman and a 
noble, and Iam afreeman. You are the son of aslave, by a slave.” 

After recoiling a step the slave-owner raised his cane, and it touched 
the shoulder of Donadieu. At this insult, he bounded forward, seized the 
cane, and broke it over the planter’s head, and there was another murmur 
of applause from the petits blancs. The conductors of the sale seized on 
Donadieu; a loud clamour arose, for it was concluded that he would be 
instantly condemned to a terrific punishment. The wretched wife threw 
herself at the slave-owner’s feet to beg for mercy, for she dreaded that he 
would take a deadly vengeance; but a heavenly smile of triumph over 
guilt irradiated the features of Cecilia, as she had listened to the noble 
words of Donadieu, and kept a holy watch over her charge, like some 
benificently-empowered angel. 

A moment of stupifaction ensued, till at length the planter, resuming 
his place at the side of his wife, called out, 

“ Let the sale proceed—it is the mulatto’s turn next—put him up.” 

The soldiers led him forward to the table, and the auctioneer began, 

* A noble fellow—here, gentlemen, is two hundred livres for the épave ! 
Five hundred—a thousand—twelve hundred—fifteen—two thousand !” 
followed each other in rapid succession. There was then a pause. 
“Two thousand for the épave /” repeated the auctioneer, “only two 
thousand !” 

“ Three thousand!” exclaimed a voice, and another “ Four,” till bid after 
bid it reached up to twelve. 

Then another pause, a longer one, like a man taking breath, or the 
lulling of a child after a fit of passion. Cecilia’s agent began to look 
aghast, but on the “ going! going!” he resumed his courage, and led the 
price five hundred at every leap. 

While still undecided, the heavy tread of horses’ hoofs at full speed was 
heard. It was the steward of Cecilia’s father, attended by a public 
notary. 

“ Gentlemen !” cried the latter, “Mademoiselle de St. Valois now stops 
the sale; the so-called slave belongs to her.” 

“ Who dares say that?’ cried the planter in a rage. 

“TI do!” replied the courageous girl, as she took up a position at Dona- 
dieu’s side. ‘* Have the goodness, sir,” turning to the notary, “to pro- 
duce the documents and satisfy the gentleman's curiosity.” 

The ‘ Book of Enumeration” was produced, the date of birth, the name _ 
of the mother, the adoption, and the mark on the arm verified. M. de 
la Revelliétre acquiesced in sullen silence; while his wife, no longer 
trembling for Donadieu, threw herself at Cecilia’s feet and bathed them 
with her tears. There was an actual shout of applause. 

The planter now beckoned Cecilia aside for some moments. 

“You had better sell me this épave, and I will spare his life.” 

**T do not intend to sell him; I wish to make him free this day.” 

“You cannot! the governor must grant him a patent, and this he will 
never obtain. By law he will still remain a slave; you have referred to 
the Black Code ; examine it?” 

‘Is it indeed so ?” inquired Cecilia of the notary. 
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He nodded his head. It was then she first cast a look of deep sorrow 
on the unhappy man, who evinced the most painful and terrible emotions. 
‘It matters not !” exclaimed Cecilia, “I shall take him to La Morne.” 

“ Yes!” exclaimed the slave-owner, in a violent rage, “ you shall take 
him, but not till he has received the punishment to be inflicted upon every 
slave who insults or attacks a white man. I demand that he be imme- 
diately placed upon the four piquets and there receive five-and-twenty 
lashes. Soldiers, do your duty!” 

Cecilia placed herself before Donadieu. She was very pale, but her 
countenance was firm and her look resolved. ‘This hornble situation 
inspired her with one of those resolutions which requires courage to de- 
clare itself. 

“ You shall not touch a hair of his noble head—not one of you. He 
is no longer a slave. From this moment he is free by law—as much as 
he was in sight of God, and in word and deed—a freeman; for I, Cecilia 
de St. Valois, take him for my wedded husband. See the article. ‘ All 
slaves who marry a free woman are free by law !’” 

Had a miracle been presented to their eyes—as at the marriage of 
Cana—the assembled proprietors and people could not have looked more 
astounded and shocked. Murmurs from the more aristocratic and wealthy 
began to be heard; but they were lost in one universal burst of a 
for they, too, caught the infection, and nature triumphed over them for 
once. Yet could they be the words of a white—of a wealthy and nobly- 
born woman addressed to a man of colour—to a mulatto—to an épave 
—toaslave? How was such an enigma to be solved. 

“Sir,” said Cecilia, turning towards the épave, with an expression 
full of grandeur and dignity of soul, “I am yours, if you will accept 
me for your wedded wife !” 

He arose erect and fearless; he seemed to shake off, like dew-drops 
from a lion’s mane, all the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune. He 
seemed to dilate in stature as in soul—he was no longer a slave—he was 
a man—he felt like a hero who had just achieved the most glorious of 
triumphs, and he replied to the lady’s question with a look so filled with 
majesty, yet mingled with gratitude, tenderness, and love, as he took her 
proffered arm, that another and louder plaudit shook the air. Animated 
by a new soul, his eye, as it met that of the disappointed planter, flashed 
with living fire. Words were powerles to express the character of such 
an event. : 

We may imagine what was passing in the mind of the Creole wife 
during this extraordinary scene. One jealous pang for a moment only 
preceded an intense feeling of gratitude, of admiration, and of increased 
love towards the charming and heroic girl, who had thus snatched more 
than one from the horrors of a cruel impending fate. Full of confusion, 
and infamy, and disappointment as he was, even the slave-owner, when 
he began to cool down, congratulated himself that he had not enriched 
the public exchequer with 12,000 livres for a single runaway ¢pave, and 
became somewhat, if possible—from the excellent discipline administered 
by his noble ward—somewhat an altered man. Her warnings and their 
fulfilment led him to reflect, and for his own safety to treat his slaves with 
more lenity. - ’ 

We hardly need add that, after the marriage of Cecilia, she disposed of 
her estates, after liberating her slavg$, and soon re-embarked with her 
happy and adoring husband for “la Belle France.” 
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THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Martiipa M. Hays. 


Art last the wind fell, the clouds dispersed, and Consuelo thought of re- 
tiring ; but as she turned from the window, she was surprised to see a 
more permanent light within the room than that which the lightning 
produced. ‘This light, at first faint and trembling, gradually increased, 
till the whole room was filled with it, whilst a slight crackling was heard 
in the chimney. Consuelo looked towards the side whence the noise 
came, and saw beneath the arch of this ancient fireplace a fire of dried 
sticks, which appeared to be kindling of itself. She drew near, and ob- 
served half-consumed faggots, and the remains of a fire not long lighted, 
and evidently hastily abandoned. Alarmed at this circumstance, which 
revealed the presence of some person, Consuelo, who, notwithstanding, 
perceived no traces of furniture around, quickly returned towards the 
staircase, and was hastening to descend, when she heard voices below 
and footsteps resounding on the gravel. Then her imaginary terrors 
gave way to real apprehensions. ‘This damp and desolate tower could but 
be inhabited by some gamekeeper, savage as his dwelling, or it might be 
drunk and brutal, at all events less civilised and respectful than honest 
Matteus. The footsteps rapidly drew near. Consuelo hastily ascended 
the staircase that she might avoid the doubtful intruders, and having ac- 
complished about twenty steps, found herself on the second story, where 
there was little danger of being followed, since it was entirely unroofed, 
and consequently uninhabitable. Happily for her the rain had ceased ; 
nay, she could even distinguish a few stars through the wild vegetation 
which crowned the tower about a dozen feet above her head. A ray of 
light from the flooring beneath was soon cast upon the gloomy walls of 
the edifice, and Consuelo, cautiously approaching, saw through a large 
crevice all that was taking place in the room below. Two men were in 
the apartment, one walking up and down and stamping on the ground as 
though to warm himself, the other stooping beneath the ample chimney, 
occupied in raking the fire together, which began to blaze on the sr 
At first she could distinguisl, nothing but their dresses, which announced 
the high rank of the wearers, or tole concealing their faces ; but the 
light of the fire increasing, and the man who was stirring it with the 
point of his sword having risen to hang up his hat on a projecting stone, 
Consuelo caught sight of a head of black hair and the upper part of a 
face, and could scarcely repress a cry of mingled tenderness and terror. 
He spoke, and Consuelo could no oaks doubt that it was Albert de 
Rudolstadt. 

** Draw near, my friend,” he said to his companion, “ and warm your- 
self at the only remaining fireplace in this vast mansion. This is a 
gloomy lodging Monsieur de Trenck, but you have met with worse in 
your rough journeys.” 

“And have sometimes been obliged to do without any at all,” replied 
the lover of the Princess Amelia. “ Truly, this is more hospitable than 
it looks, and | have joyfully taken refuge in it upon several occasions. 


So, my dear count, you come sometimes to meditate among’ these ruins, 
and keep watch in this haunted tower ?” 
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“I do, indeed, frequently come here, but from more reasonable motives, 
which I cannot tell you now, but which you shall know by-and-bye.” 

“T guess them. From the top of this tower you overlook a certain 
park and pavilion.” 

“No, Trenck, the building of which you speak is hidden behind a 
wooded hill, and cannot be seen from hence.” 

“ But a few minutes will take you to it, and should you be interrupted 
you can seek refuge here. Come! confess that, just now, when I met 
you in the wood—” 

“T can confess nothing, friend Trenck, and you have promised not to 
question me.” 

“True ; I ought to think of nothing but congratulating myself for 
having met with you in this immense park, or rather in this forest, where 
I had so completely lost my way, that, but for you, I should have fallen 
headlong into some picturesque ravine, or have been drowned in some 
limpid torrent. Are we far from the castle ?” 

“ About a quarter of a mile. Dry your clothes while the wind dries 
the paths through the park, and we will go on our way.” 

“ This old castle does not please me so well as the new, I must confess, 
and I can quite understand why it has been abandoned to the owls. Still 
I am rejoiced to find myself alone with you, at such an hour, and on such 
a gloomy evening. It reminds me of our first meeting among the ruins 
of an ancient abbey in Silesia, my initiation, the oaths I pronounced to 
you, my judge, my examiner, and then my master, now my friend and 
brother, dear Albert! What singular and fatal vicissitudes have passed 
over our heads since then! Both dead to our families, our countries, it 
may be to ourloves! . . . . What is to become of us, and what, hence- 
forth, will be our lives among men ?” 

“Yours may yet be bright and intoxicating, my dear Trenck. The power 
of the tyrant who hates you, has, thank God, its limits in Europe.” 

“But my mistress, Albert? Is it possible that she will remain 
eternally and hopelessly faithful ?” 

“You should not desire it, my friend; but it is only too certain that 
her passion will be as lasting as her misfortunes.” 

‘‘ Speak to me of her, Albert! Happier than I, you can see her and 
hear her !” 

“I have this privilege no longer, dear Trenck ; do not deceive your- 
self on this point. The fantastical name and eccentric bearing of Tris- 
mégistus with which I was invested, and which protected me for man 
years during my short and mysterious relationship with the palace at 
Berlin, have lost their prestige; my friends would still be discreet, and 
my dupes (for in aid of our cause and your love I have been obliged to 
make some innocent dupes) would not be more clear-sighted than in the 
past ; but Frederick suspects a conspiracy, and I can no longer return to 
Prussia. My efforts would be paralysed by his distrust, and the prison 
of Spandau would not a second time open for my escape.” __ 

“ Poor Albert! you must have suffered as much in this prison as I in 
mine, perhaps more !” 

“No! for lL was near her. I heard her voice. I laboured for her 
escape. I neither regret the horrors of imprisonment, nor my fears for 
her life. If I suffered for myself, I not aware of it; if I suffered 
for her, I no longer remember it. Sie is saved, and she will be happy.” 

“ Through you, Albert? Tell me fhat she will only be happy through 
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you and with you, or I will no longer hold her in esteem; I will with- 
draw from her my admiration and friendship.” 

“ Do not speak thus, Trenck. It is an outrage against nature, love, 
and heaven. Our wives are as free as our lovers, and to endeavour to 
chain them to us in the name of a duty profitable but to ourselves, would 
be a crime and a profanation.” 

« T know it, and without pretending to the same virtue as yours, I 
feel that if Amelia had withdrawn her vows from me instead of confirm- 
ing them, I should not for that have ceased to love her, and to bless the 
days of happiness she has given me; but I am at least free to love you 
more than myself, and to hate whoever does not love you. You smile, 
Albert; you do not understand my friendship, and I do not understand 
your courage. Ah! if it be true that she who has received your faith is 
in love (even before the expiration of her mourning) with one of our 
brothers, were it the most deserving among us, and the most seductive man 
in the world, I could never forgive her. Do you forgive her if you can !” 

“ Trenck! Trenck! you know not of what you speak; you cannot 
understand, and I may not explain. Suspend your judgment upon this 
admirable woman ; hereafter you will know her.” 

« And who prevents you from justifying her tome! Speak! Why this 
mystery ? Weare alone here. Your avowal cannot compromise her, and 
no oath that I know of can bind you to conceal what we all suspect from 
your conduct. She loves you no longer—what can be her excuse ?” 

*« Did she ever love me ?” 

“ This is her crime. She never understood you.” 

** She could not, and I was unable to reveal myself to her. Besides, 
I was ill, mad; and madmen are not loved, but feared and dreaded.” 

“You were never mad, Albert; I never saw you so. On the contrary, 
your wisdom and strength of intellect always dazzled me.” 

“ You saw me firm, and master over myself in action; you never saw 
me in the agony of repose, in the tortures of discouragement.” 

“ Have you then known discouragement? I should never have thought 
it.” 

“‘ That is because you do not perceive the dangers, the obstacles, the 
vices of our enterprise. You have never penetrated to the depths of 
that abyss into which I have cast my whole soul and existence ; you 
have seen but its generous and chivalrous side; you have but embraced 
its easy labours and sparkling hopes.” 

“ That is because I am less great, less enthusiastic, and, must it be 
spoken, less fanatical than you, noble count! You have desired to drain 
the cup of zeal to the dregs, and, when its bitterness has choked you, 
you have doubted heaven and earth.” 

** Yes, [ have doubted, and I have been cruelly punished.” 

“ And do you doubt still ? Will you ever suffer?” 

« Now I hope, I believe, I act. I feel strong and happy. Do you 
not see joy sparkling in my face, and delight dwelling in my bosom ?” 


“ And yet you are betrayed by your mistress! What do I say ?—By 
your wife!” 

“She was never either the one or the other. She never owed me 
anything; she never betrayed me. May God send her love, the divinest 
of gifts, in recompense for the moment of pity she showed me on my 


death-bed. And I, in gratitude to her for having closed my eyes, for 
having given me tears, for having blessed me on the threshold of eter- 
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nity, which I believed I was about to cross, shall I claim a promise 
drawn from compassionate generosity—from sublime charity? Shall I 
say to her, ‘ Woman, I am your master; you belong to me by law; by 
the rights your imprudent error has bestowed. You must submit to m 
embraces, because, in a day of separation, you imprinted a farewell kiss 
upon my icy brow! You must place your hand in mine for ever, follow 
in my steps, submit to my yoke, crush the young love in your bosom, 
overcome an insurmountable passion, and waste away with regrets in my 
profane arms, pressed to my egotistical and cowardly heart!’ Oh, 
Trenck! do you think I could find happiness in acting thus? Would 
not my life be one of more bitter suffering even than hers? Is not the 
suffering of the slave the curse of the master? Grand Dieu ! lives there 
a being so vile, so brutal, as to exult in a love unshared—in a fidelit 
against which the heart of the victim revolts? Thank Heaven, I am 
not that being, and never can become so. I was going this night to 
find Consuelo, to tell her all these things ; to restore to her her liberty. 
But I could not find her in the garden where she usually walks; the 
storm came, and deprived me of the hope of seeing her. I was unwilling 
to penetrate to her apartments; I should have entered them with the 
right of a husband. The slightest shudder of terror, the very paleness 
of her despair, would have caused me such pain, that I could not resolve 
to run the risk.” 

“ And did you not meet in the gloom the black mask of Liverani ?”’ 

* Who is this Liverani?” 

“Do you not know the name of your rival?” 

“Liverani is a false name. Do you know him—this man—this 
happy rival?” 

“No. But you put this question with a singular air. Albert, I be- 
lieve [ understand you: you forgive your unfortunate wife, you abandon 
her, and you are right; but you will, I hope, punish the coward who has 
seduced her.” 

* Are you sure he is a coward ?” 

“What! the man to whose care her eseape from prison, and the safet 
of her person were confided during a long and perilous journey ! he, who 
should have protected, respected her, who should not have addressed a 
single word to her, nor have disclosed his face! . . . A man invested 
with the power and the blind confidence of the Invisibles! like myself, 
2 brother in arms and mutual vows! Oh! if your wife had been con- 
fided to me, Albert, I should not even have dreamed of the culpable 
treachery of winning her love!” 

“'Trenck, once more, you know not of what you speak. But three 
men among us know who this Liverani is, and what is his crime. In a 
few days you will cease to hate and revile this happy mortal, to whom God, 
in his goodness, in his justice perhaps, has given the love of Consuelo. 

“Singular and sublime man! you do not then hate him ? 

* T cannot.” 

“You will not interfere with his happiness?” 

“On the contrary, I work ardently to assure 1t; and yet there is 
nothing either sublime or singular in this. You will smile before long 
at the praises you are bestowing upon me.” 

“What! you do not even suffer?” 

“T am the happiest of men.” 

“Tn that case, you have but little Ipve for her, or you have ceased to 
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love her altogether. Such heroism is not in human nature ; it is all but 
monstrous; and I cannot admire what I do not understand. Stay, 
count, you are amusing yourself at my expense; I am very dull; but, 
at last, I understand you. You love another; and you bless Providence 
for having released you from your engagements with Consuelo by ren- 
dering her unfaithful.” 

“You will then oblige me to open my heart to you, baron. Listen; 
it is a history, a romance, that | have to relate; but it is cold here ; 
this bramble fire cannot warm these old walls, and, besides, I fear that 
they may remind you of those of Glatz. The weather is clearing, we 
can continue our way to the chateau; and, since you are leaving it 
at daybreak, I will not detain you too late. As we walk along, I will 
tell you a strange tale.” 

The two friends took up their hats, from which they shook the rain- 
drops, and kicking the logs to extinguish them, quitted the tower arm- 
in-arm. ‘Their voices became lost in the distance, and the echoes of the 
old mansion quickly ceased to repeat the faint noise cf their footsteps 
upon the damp grass of the court-yard. 


Cuartrer XXX. 


ConsvELO remained plunged in a species of stupor. That which 
astonished her the most, of which the evidence of her senses could scarcel 
— her, was, not the magnanimous conduct of Albert, nor his 
1eroic sentiments, but the miraculous facility with which he himself 
unrolled the terrible problem of the destiny that involved him. Was 
happiness then so easy for Consuelo? Was the love of Liverani legi- 
timate? She thought she must have dreamed what she had just heard. 
Already was she permitted to abandon herself to her love for the Un- 
known! ‘The austere Invisibles placed him on an equality with Albert, 
for the greatness of his soul, for his courage and virtue; Albert himself 
justified and defended him against the reproaches of Trenck. In short, 
Albert and the Invisibles, far from condemning their mutual passion, 
abandoned them to their own wills, to their invincible sympathy for each 
other ; and all this without contest, without trouble, without giving 
cause for regret or remorse, without occasioning a tear to any human 
being! Consuelo, trembling more from the effects of fear than cold, 
descended to the apartment below, and kindled anew the fire which 
Albert and Trenck had just dispersed about the hearth. Her eyes rested 
on the impressions of their wet feet upon the dusty floor ; it was an 
evidence of the reality of their appearance which Consuelo needed. 
Crouched beneath the arch of the fireplace, like the dreamy Cinderella, 
the protegée of the hearth spirits, she fell into a profound meditation. 
So easy a triumph over destiny did not appear to be made for her. Still 
no doubt could prevail against the marvellous serenity of Albert. This 
serenity was precisely the thing Consuelo could least disbelieve. Albert 
did not suffer; his love did not revolt against his sense of justice. He 
accomplished, with a species of enthusiastic joy, the greatest sacrifice it 
is in the power of man to offer to God. The strange virtue of this 
singular man struck Consuelo with surprise and terror. She asked her- 
self if such freedom from human weakness were reconcileable with human 
affections. This evident insensibility, did it not betoken some new phase 
of delirium in Albert? After the aggravated evils which painful remem- 
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brance and exclusive feeling had engendered, was he not under the 
influence of a species of paralysis of the heart and memory? Could he 
be so quickly cured of his love, or was this love so slight a thing, that a 
simple act of the will, a simple decision of reason, was sufficient to efface 
its lightest trace ? While admiring this triumph of philosophy, Consuelo 
could not defend herself from a feeling of humiliation, as she thus saw a 
long-cherished passion which she had justly been proud of inspiring, 
destroyed, as it were, by a breath. She retraced the lightest words he 
had uttered, and zhe expression of his face, as he pronounced them, was 
still before her vie It was an expression unknown to Consuelo, 
Albert was as much changed in his outward appearance as in his feelings. 
To speak truth, he was a new man; and but for the sound of his voice, 
the outline of his features, but for the truth of what he said being 
confirmed by facts, Consuelo might well have thought that she saw in his 
place the pretended Sosie, the imaginary personage Trismégistus, whom 
the doctor had persisted in substituting for Albert. ‘The improvement 
which renewed health and a state of calm had worked in Albert's out- 
ward appearance, seemed to confirm the error of Supperville. He had 
lost much of his frightful thinness, and appeared to have grown, so 
upright and elastic had his languid and stooping figure become. His 
walk had also undergone a change; his movements were more supple, 
his step firmer, his carriage as elegant and possessed, as it had before 
been careless and neglected. Everything about him astonished Consuelo. 
In former days he never would have thought of making a fire ; he would 
have pitied his friend Trenck for being wet, but so indifferent had all 
exterior objects and material cares become to him, that he would never 
have dreamed of gathering the scattered logs together ; neither would 
he have shaken his hat before replacing it on his head, but would have 
allowed the rain to trickle down his long hair in perfect unconsciousness. 
In short, he carried a sword, when formerly he would never have con- 
sented to handle this weapon, this symbol of hatred and murder, even in 
play ; now it did not impede his movements ; he saw the blade glittering 
in the light of the fire, and yet it failed to recal the blood shed by his 
forefathers. The expiation imposed upon Jean Ziska, in his person, was 
a gloomy dream, which a tranquil sleep had, at last, entirely effaced, and 
of which, perhaps, he had even lost the recollection with the departed 
memories of his life and love, which seemed as things that had been, but 
which were now no portion of his life. 

An undefined and inexplicable feeling took possession of Consuelo ; a 
feeling which at once resembled grief, regret, and wounded pride, She 
repeated Trenck’s supposition of some new love on the part of Albert, 
and this idea seemed to her probable. A new love alone could inspire 
him with such tolerance and mercy. His last words as he led his friend 
away, promising a recital, a romance, were they not confirmatory of 
this supposition, the avowal and explanation of the solemn and profound 
joy with which he appeared to be filled ? i , 

“ Yes, his eyes flashed with a light I never saw in them,” thought 
Consuelo ; “ his smile had an expression of triumph, of intoxication ; and 
he smiled, almost laughed—he to whom laughter ever seemed unknown 
—-there was even a tone of irony in his voice, as he said to the baron, 
‘You will smile before long at the praises you are bestowing upon me. 
There is no doubt he loves, but it is . longer me. He does not even 
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struggle against it; he blesses my infidelity; he urges me on, he rejoices 
in it, he no longer blushes for me; he abandons me to a weakness I alone 
blush for, and all the shame of which will fallon my head. Oh, Heaven! 
I was not alone culpable. Albert was yet more culpable than I! Alas! 
why have I surprised the secret of a generosity I should have so admired, 
and which I would never have accepted ? Now do I feel that there is 
something holy in plighted faith; God only, who changes our hearts, can 
free us fromit. Thus the beings united by an oath may, perhaps, offer and 
accept the sacrifice of their rights. But when mutual inconstancy alone 
presides at a divorce, there is something terrible in it; it is, as it were, a 
partnership in parricide between two human beings, who coldly kill in 
their bosoms the love which united them.” 

Consuelo regained the wood by the early light of morning. She had 
remained during the night in the tower, absorbed by a thousand gloomy 
and sorrowful thoughts. She had no difficulty in finding her way back 
to her abode, though she had passed the road in the dark, and the rapidity 
of her flight had made it appear less long than she found it on returning. 
She descended the hill, and ascended the course of the river till she came 
to the grating, which she skilfully crossed, being now neither alarmed 
nor agitated. She cared little for being seen, determined as she was to 
relate all to her confessor. Moreover, her past life occupied her thoughts 
so much, that the present offered her but a secondary interest. Even 
Liverani scarcely existed for her. Thus is the human heart constituted ; 
young love has need of dangers and obstacles to nourish it, a dead love 
revives when it no longer depends upon ourselves to kindle it in the heart 
of another. 

This time the invisible guardians of Consuelo seemed to have fallen 
asleep, for it did not appear that her nocturnal ramble had been observed 
by any one. She found a fresh letter from the Unknown in her instru- 
ment, as tenderly respectful as that of the preceding evening had been 
bold and impassioned. He complained of her fear of him, and reproached 
her for having shut herself up in her apartments as though in dread of his 
timid veneration. He humbly begged that she would allow him to see 
her in the garden at twilight, promising not to speak to her, nor even to 
show himself, if she desired otherwise. 

“* Whether it be that he has ceased to love you, or that his conscience 
upbraids him,” added he, “ Albert renounces all pretensions to you, tran- 
quilly, apparently even with indifference. Duty speaks louder than love 
in his heart. In a few days the Invisibles will signify his resolution to 
you, and will pronounce the signal of your liberty. You can then re- 
main here to be initiated into their mysteries, if you still persist in this 
generous intention, and until then I will keep my oath not to disclose 
myself to your eyes. But if you have only mm this promise out of 
compassion to me, if you desire to be set free from it, speak, and I will 
ool all my engagements to fly with you. I am not Albert: love is 
stronger with me than virtue. Choose!” 

“ Yes, that is certain,” said Consuelo, as she allowed the letter of the 
Unknown to fall upon the keys of her harpsichord ; “this man loves me, 
and Albert does not. It is possible that he never loved me, and that my 
image was but a creation of his delirium. And yet how sublime this 
love appeared to me ; would to Heaven that it were still strong enough 
to on mine by a painful and sublime sacrifice! Better thus for 
both of us than the tranquil detachment of two adulterous souls. Better 
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thus for Liverani to be abandoned by me, though at the cost of suffer- 
ing and struggle, than to be accepted as a necessity in the hour of isola- 
tion, indignation, shame, and sorrow.” 

She replied to Liverani in a few words :— 

* | am too proud and too sincere to deceive you. I know Albert’s 
thoughts and his resolution. I surprised the secrets of his confidence 
with an unknown friend. He abandons me without regret, and it is not 
virtue alone which triumphs over his love. I will not follow the example 
he sets me. I love you, and yet I renounce you without entertaining 
love for another. I owe this sacrifice to my dignity, to my conscience. 
I hope you will no longer approach my abode. If, yielding to a blind 
passion, you seek to draw from me some fresh avowal, you will repent 
the attempt. You will perhaps owe my confidence to the just anger 
of a broken heart, to the terror of a bewildered soul. This would be 
torture both to you and to me. If you persist, Liverani, your love is 
not what I have dreamed it to be.” 

Nevertheless, Liverani persisted ; he wrote again, and was eloquent, 
persuasive, sincere in his humility. 

“You make an appeal to my pride,” said he, “and I have no pride 
with you. Should you, in my arms, regret one absent, I should suffer, 
but I should not be offended. I would implore you, prostrated at your 
feet in tears, to forget him and trust in me only. However you might 
love, in however small a degree, I should be grateful as for an immense 
happiness.” 

Such was the substance of many following letters, ardent yet timid, 
submissive yet persevering. Consuelo felt her pride giving way before 
the charm of a true passion. Insensibly she accustomed herself to the 
idea that she had never before been so ardently loved, not even by the 
Count de Rudolstadt, and in this belief repulsed the involuntary dis- 
appointment she had experienced at the outrage offered to the sacredness 
of her memory, fearing, by any manifestation of it, that she might 
become an obstacle to the happiness Albert might propose to himself in a 
new love. She resolved, then, to accept in silence the decree of separa- 
tion which he appeared desirous to obtain of the tribunal of the In- 
visibles, and abstained from any further tracing of his name in the replies 
she addressed to the Unknown, desiring him to imitate this reserve. 

For the rest, these replies were full of prudence and delicacy. Con- 
suelo, while detaching her thoughts from Albert and receiving into her 
soul the affection of another, refused to yield to a blind intoxication. She 
forbid the Unknown to appear before her, and to break his oath of silence, 
until the Invisibles should have released him from it. She declared that 
it was of her own free-will and desire that she adhered to this mysterious 
association, which at once inspired her with respect and confidence ; that 
she was resolved to go through the necessary studies for initiation into 
their doctrine, and to defend herself from all personal preoccupations 
until she had acquired, by the exercise of virtue, the right of thinkin 
of her own happiness. She had not the courage to tell him that she di 
not love him, though she possessed sufficient to tell him that she would 
not love him without reflection. } 

Liverani appeared to submit, and Consuelo attentively studied several 
volumes which Matteus had brought hep one morning from the prince, 
saying that Ais highness and the cofirt had quitted the residence, but 
that she would soon receive news. ntenting herself with this message, 
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she asked no question of Matteus, and commenced reading the history 
of ancient mysteries, of Christianity, and the various sects and secret 
societies sprung from it. The compilation of this manuscript was very 
learned, accomplished in the library of the Order of the Invisibles by some 
clever and conscientious member. This reading, heavy and laborious 
at first, by degrees gained upon her attention, and even her imagina- 
tion. The picture it gave of the ancient Egyptian temples caused 
her many terrible and poetic dreams. The recital of the persecution 
of sects in the middle ages touched her heart more than ever, and this 
history of enthusiasm disposed her soul for the religious fanaticism of 
her approaching initiation. During a fortnight she received no intelli- 
gence from without, and led a life of retirement, surrounded by the 
mysterious cares of the chevalier, but firm in her resolution of not seeing 
him, and of giving him but little encouragement. 

The heat of summer was beginning to make itself felt, and Consuelo, 
absorbed by her studies, had but the cool hours of evening for repose 
and refreshment. By degrees she had returned to her slow and dream 
promenades in the garden and park. She believed herself alone, and 
yet some vague emotion would at times bring the idea that the Unknown 
was not far from her. The beautiful nights, the fine shadows, the soli- 
tude, the languishing murmur of the water running through the flowers, 
the perfume of the plants, the impassioned note of the nightingale, fol- 
lowed by a yet more voluptuous silence ; the large oblique rays of moon- 
light piereing through the transparent shadows of balmy arbors, the set- 
ting of the evening star behind the rosy clouds of the horizon, all those 
emotions, classical, but eternally fresh and powerful where youth and love 
are to be found, plunged the soul of Consuelo into dangerous reveries ; 
the shadow of her slender figure upon the bright walks, the flight of a 
bird awakened by her approach, the noise of a leaf agitated by the 
breeze, was enough to make her tremble and hasten her steps; but these 
slight terrors were scarcely dissipated ere they were replaced by an unde- 
finable regret, and the trepidations of hope were stronger than all the 
suggestions of evil. Once she was alarmed more than usual by the 
rustling of the leaves and the uncertain noises of night. It appeared to 
her that some one was walking not far from her; that whoever it was, 
fled at her approach, and drew near when she was seated. Her inward 
agitation warned her still more; she felt herself powerless against a 
meeting in this beautiful spot and beneath this magnificent sky. The 
breeze passed burning across her brow. She fled towards the pavilion, 
and shut herself up in her chamber. The candles were not lighted. 
She hid herself behind a blind, and ardently desired to see him by whom 
she would not allow herself to be seen. Soon, indeed, she saw a man 
walking slowly beneath her windows, without speaking or making a sign, 
apparently submissive, and satisfied by only looking at the walls she inha- 
bited. This man was, indeed, the Unknown; at least, Consuelo divined 
so; at first by her own agitation, though she thought afterwards that she 
recognised him by his carriage and walk. But soon strange doubts and 
painful fears took possession of her mind. This silent figure reminded 
her of Albert at least as much as of Liverani. They were of the same 
stature; and now that Albert, transformed by improved health, walked 
with ease, and no longer drooped his head upon his breast, or held it 
upon his hand in an attitude of grief or illness, Consuelo could no longer 
distinguish his appearance from that of the chevalier. She had seen this 
last for one moment by daylight, walking before her at some distance, and 
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wrapped in the folds of a cloak. She had seen Albert also for a few 
moments in the deserted tower since he had changed from what she knew 
him; and now she saw either the one or the other indistinctly by the 
light of the stars, and each time as she thought herself upon the point of 
putting an end to her doubts, he passed beneath the shadow of the trees, 
and himself was lost like a shadow. At last he disappeared altogether, 
and Consuelo remained divided between joy and fear, reproaching herself 
for having wanted courage to call Albert at all risks, that she might have 
provoked a sincere and loyal explanation between them. 

This repentance became more lively in proportion as the person with- 
drew, while the conviction that it was indeed Albert whom she had just 
seen strengthened. Led on by that habit of devotion which had ever 
held the place of love for him, she said to herself, that if he thus came 
wandering about her, it was in the timid hope of an interview. This was 
not the first time he had sought one—he had said so to Trenck one even- 
ing; or perhaps he had withdrawn into the dark with Liverani. Con- 
suelo resolved to provoke this necessary explanation. Her conscience im- 
posed it upon her as a duty to clear up her doubts as to the true disposi- 
tion of her husband. She returned to the garden, and ran after him, 
trembling, yet full of courage; but she had lost all traces of him, and 
scoured the park without meeting him, At last, as she was issuing from 
a grove, she suddenly saw a man standing on the brink of the river. Was 
it indeed he whom she was seeking ? She called aloud the name of Al- 
bert; he trembled, passed his hands across his face, and when he turned, 
the black mask already covered his features. 

“ Albert, is it you?” cried Consuelo; “ it is you, you alone, whom I seek.” 

A stifled exclamation betrayed some emotion of joy and grief with the 
Unknown. He appeared about to fly, but Consuelo believing she had re- 
cognised the voice of Albert, rushed towards him, and held him back by 
his cloak. But she hesitated; the cloak in opening allowed a large silver 
cross, which Consuelo knew but too well, to be seen on the breast of the 
Unknown; it was the one which had belonged to her mother, the same 
which she had confided to the chevalier during her journey with him, as a 
token of gratitude and sympathy. 

“ Liverani,” said she, “ it is ever you! Since it is you, adieu! Why 
have you disobeyed me?” 

He threw himself at her feet, surrounded her with his arms, lavishing 
upon her such ardent yet respectful embraces, that Consuelo had no longer 
the strength to repulse him. 

“ If you love me, and if you desire that I should love you, leave me,” 
said she; “it is before the. Invisibles that I will see and hear you. Your 
mask terrifies me—your silence chills my heart.” 

Liverani lifted his hand to the mask; he was about to tear it off and 
to speak. Consuelo, like the curious Psyche, had no longer the courage 
to close her eyes...... but suddenly the black veil of the messengers of 
the secret tribunal fell upon her head. The hand of the Unknown, which 
had hastily seized hers, was silently detached. Consuelo felt herself led 
away without violence or apparent anger; they raised her from the ground, 
and she felt beneath her feet the planks of a boat. She descended the 
river for some time, no one addressing a word to her ; and when she was 
restored to the light, she found herse in a subterranean apartment, 
where she had been summoned for the time before the tribunal of the 
Invisibles. 
VOL. XV. 
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“LE JARDIN DELA MORT” AT BOULOGNE, 
BY MRS. WHITE. 


Wnuar visitor to Boulogne has left it without passing some hours in 
its tranquil cemetery ? that garden of the dead, where summer lingers 
when all around looks autumnly and sere! Without possessing either 
the extent, or the pleasing diversity of surface which Kensal Green pos- 
sesses, the cemetery of Boulogne has, nevertheless, its beauties, and a 
more than usual portion of that interest which at all times appertains to 
the last resting cas of the dead. 

It lies a little to the left as you leave the Port du Calais, a short dis- 
tance along the St. Omer road. The nuns at the convent of the Visitation 
have its white crosses ever before them; and as you descend the hill from 
Maquétra, these, with its countless obelisks, and columns, starting from 
amidst the verdure of the cypress trees, and “ saule pleurers” that inter- 
sperse them, have a strange and picturesque effect. So much has been 
added to it from time to time by the increase of its still inhabitants, that 
what was originally the centre path, is now two-thirds from that position, 
and week by week, day by day, the silent city keeps increasing. The 
centre compartment is appropriated to the English, and on either hand 
thousands of wooden crosses denote the resting-places of the Boulonnaise; 
latterly stone crosses, and tombs, are gaining amongst them ; and reli- 
gious liberality, has so far increased, that in the newly-consecrated portion 
of the eitaed, the children of the church of Rome lay side by side with 
the followers of Luther, and in place of the sentimental eulogies, and in- 
vocatious which burden the greater number of their graves, it is becoming 
no unusual circumstance to find the epitaph compressed into a single line, 
or verse of Scripture; towards the end of the principal walk, on the 
right hand side, a handsome crucifix of iron, bronzed, has been erected 
by the citizens to the Abbé Dufour,* and not far from it, a little corner 
of ground is allotted for the reception of the Jews. It is but a small 
plot, and has received as yet but few inhabitants; not more than six 
or seven graves occupy it, and these, with the exception of two hand- 
some monuments to the memory of the wife and daughter of a Mr. 
Pereira, of London, scattered, desolate, and neglected, look, with their 
ny inscriptions, like the sepulchres of a strange people in a far off 
and. 

One tomb, however, bore evidence that the survivors had fallen 
into the customs of the country in which they sojourned, and several 
wreaths of faded amaranths decayed upon it. There are at this end 
of the enclosure two very handsome mausoléums, one belonging to the 
* Lesage” the other to the “ Wissocq” family ; and near them an elegant 
monument, consisting of a white marble obelisk and cross, upon a pe- 
destal of black, with a group of roses sculptured on it, of which, one 
half-blown, is broken on the stalk, a fitting emblem of the fair being it 
commemorates, who died as life was opening in the twenty-second year 


* A nonagénaire, who spent his long life and fortune amongst them, in the 
service of his fellow creatures, denying himself all but the simplest necessaries, 
that he might have the more to spend in the luxury of doing good, 
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of her age—love had survived her in the hearts of the living, and there 
hung upon the temporary railing that enclosed the grave, among many 
white wreaths, typical of her innocence and youth, one of ivy leaves in- 
termingled with the snowy flowers of the Fair Maid of France, so deli- 
cately woven, so artistically designed, that had affection framed it for a 
féte day offering, it could not have been more beautiful. 

Amongst many such touching mementos of esteem, many a simple 
ensign of sorrow, renewed from week to week, though the beloved one to 
whose memory it is offered has been a tenant of the tomb for years— 
there are others so bizarre and ridiculous as to mock the solemnity of the 
occasion, and if death’s heads can laugh, to make them wink again. 
The painted tears, for instance (huge, pear-shaped daubs of black paint), 
the whimsical little medallions, and paltry pictures inscribed & mov pére, 
a ma bonne mere, the shreds of black crape pendent from the crosses, 
the clasped hands, and bleeding hearts, suggestive to an English eye of 
St. Valentine rather than of Pére la Chaise—even those little circular 
shrines, so interesting when they enclose what should have been the 
bridal bouquet of its young occupant, or perchance the white rose wreath 
worn at her first communion, become terrible burlesques on the common 
sense of a great nation, when, instead of a sentiment, they enclose a 
saint—a rude earthenware image of the Virgin, perchance, hung about 
with glass beads, and crowned with tinsel—or a crucifix of coloured lead, 
with plaster of Paris angels, suspended by a string to keep them flying. 
Surely it must debase great thoughts to have them so miserably travestied. 
Some have even set up images of wax, which, like the clay gods in the 
Apocrypha, have bowed down and fallen, leaving only a repulsive wreck 
behind. Nor are these the tumulaire adornments of the vulgar only— 
save that porcelain takes the place of earthenware—and the leaden cross 
with its terrible burden becomes ivory, or German silver, the same type 
pervades nearly all; and every wooden tablet has its enclosure for the 
sacred mother or her son. It is a pretty notion, that of hanging the 
rosary of the departed upon the grave ; there it remains, silently, second- 
ing the “un de profundis s’il vous plait!” which so frequently implores 
the passers-by. Amongst many offerings fresh as yesterday—while the 
tombs on which they fade bears a distant date, we noticed, almost hidden 
amongst the tendrils of honeysuckle and clematis that overshadowed it, 
the following verses, framed and laid upon the grave, and as, at least, they 
appear to bear the stamp of originality, we transcribe them. 


Ange de la tristesse Notre innocente bouche 
Porte au ciel nos douleurs | Pour lui priait. 

Hélas ! notre jeunesse | 
Connait déja les pleurs 

L’oncle lami sincére | 


Bon oncle—le silence 
Hélas ! seule nous répond 


Que nous amions Non, non plus d’espérance, 
Etait pour nous un péere Mon Dieu, qu'il était bon 
Nous le pleurons. Il n’est plus l’ami tendre 


D’écherant mot ! 
Nous pleurons sur la cendre 
Sur non tombeau., 


Sur son lit de souffrance 
Il nous embrassait tous 


Nous avions l’espérance pea ” 
Nous tombions a genoux Lazo a 
Nous pleurs moullaient sa couch Hatxs. 
Quand il parlait ghey 4 
' 
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Close at hand, worthy of one of the Covenanters of old in boldness 
and simplicity, appears the following inscription on a plain flat slab, 
amidst a little army of pillars and pyramids, which arise around it :— 


Here lies until the resurrection 
The body of Michael Joseph Quin, 


Who departed this life at Boulogne 20 Feb., 1845, aged 47 years. 


“ With a great spirit, he saw the things that are to come at last, and comforted 
the mourners in Sion.” 


Who was he, with his monosyllabic name, and Calvinistic strength of 
expression,—a prophet of the latter-day saints—walking to the grave 
in the light of his own enthusiastic illuminations—or perchance the 
leader of some other sect ; surely there is a non-conformist sound in the 
epitaph ? Upon a granite obelisk at his side, a Frenchwoman has quoted 
Scripture with a different effect, in her hand a sober text has taken the 
form of sentiment—which, to say the least, has the effect of creating a 
strong interest in her own after fate, especially as the age of her ‘ epoux 
aimé” (33) would lead us to suppose, that the fair relic (when she had 
it graved) was still in her youth. ‘ Naomi demura seule ayaint perdu 
son Mari.” 

“ Que nul ne se rejouissa de me voir ainsi veuve et desolée” — Baruch 
iv. 12. What a promise is involved in these quotations—one longs to 
know if time has seen it kept. A few steps further on, lies a delicate 
little grave, carefully railed round, and covered up with with jasmine, 
heliotrope, and roses. You may trace the mother’s hand amongst them ; 
and without the broken pillar of white marble, and the sculptured rose- 
bud shaped upon its stem, recognise the flowery ark in which an “ enfant 
chérri” is deposited,—the column bears no crucifix,—asks no prayer, 
and has no other words for its inscription. Very different is the style of 
two small tombs placed transversely, so as to form a cross, at no great 
distance from this, on which a mother has inscribed all her complaints 
and anguish—the one is to a child two years old, the other to his bro- 


5 . . oa . n 
ther of twenty months—the invocation to the latter is as follows :— 


De mes mille baisers innocent colombe 
En vain je F’ai couvert, naitre et sitot mourir 
© mon pauvre Leon! 
Le marbre d'une tomb 
Et tout ce que la mére a present peut t’offrir. 


That on the other grave runs thus :— 


Combien vite O mon Dieu ! 
La joi en pleurs si change 
De notre amour pour ton, le ciel était jaloux 
Et dits chére enfant il voulut faire un ange 
Que fuit prés de ton frére Dieu prier pour nous. 


These, both in point of poetry and spirit, are fair specimens of the 
elegiac verses inscribed on the majority of the native graves, and from 
which it is a relief to turn to the more quiet inscriptions on the tombs of 
the English—which (whatever their other faults) rarely outrage an out- 
ward show of resignation by raphsodies suggestive of sensibility run 
wild. Death cannot wear a more beautiful disguise than many of these 
graves present—“ larded all with sweet flowers,” they lie amidst the dark 
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green cypress trees, so peacefully, as almost to persuade one to lie down 
amongst them. Some so wrapped up in foliage that the gray stone 
scarce shows through—some with a mosaic of mignonette, geraniums, 
and heliotrope above them—others with a tapestry of fuchias glowing 
through the white starred clematis that trellises the grave, and white 
cluster roses that have survived the summer, shedding their scented 
leaves like loving tears upon them. ‘There is one space where no 
flowers bloom, and on which no other tomb has yet encroached—a broad 
space marked by a solitary column, on which we read that “ Here lie 
the bodies of eighty-two of the unfortunate persons, wrecked on the 
coast of Boulogne in the English convict-ship Amphitrite, the 31st of 
August, 1833.” 

Victims of a frightful clause of law, which completed their sacrifice in 
preference to their escape. It is not yet forgotten that though their 
liberty was forfeited, their lives were not, and that their loss (battened as 
they were within the hold of the sinking vesse)) was little less than whole~ 
sale slaughter—they lie in a sullen ring around the high stone pillar that at 
once records their fate and silently protests against the cruel act that 
eaused it. There is a beautiful painting of this wreck by Perrot in the 
museum at Boulogne, presented to that institution by M. Thiers. The 
subject is treated with a masterly hand, and it is impossible to look at it 
without feeling all the terrors of the clinging groups upon the deck of the 
doomed vessel, yet the worst agonies of the scene are hidden, for beneath 
the sea-washed hatches hundreds of women, mad with despair and terror, 
writhe and shriek in vain endeavours to escape their doom. Nor is this the 
only tragic episode tableted on the tombs of the English at Boulogne. 
Close by the transverse path that separates the graves of the Protestants 
from the English Catholies—(a separation, which, as I before said, has been 
encroached on)—so mantled in clematis, roses, and honeysuckle, that we 
had much difficulty in clearing them to read the inscription, lies a coffer 
of gray marble, beneath which are deposited a mother and her children, 
wrecked in the Indiaman Conqueror, off Lornel on the coast, on the 14th 
of Jan., 1843. And beside it a monument to the widow of Colonel John- 
stone, C. B., another of the unfortunate ladies, who perished in the 
same wreck, from which only a cabin-boy escaped. We looked in vain 
for the grave of one more of these victims. She who like one already 
beatified, had borne up against the terrors of the storm—passing from 
group to group of her fellow sufferers—breathing hope to one, religion to 
another—folding like Charity the trembling children in her robes—rous- 
ing fresh courage in the sailors, and with fair hands assisting to repair the 
storm-torn canvass. She who in that sublime moment—greater than the 
great Czar himself (for she conquered self), beating down the fears of her 
sex, in order to animate the hopes of others! had she no monument—no 
graven stone to show where, in a woman's form, so much high courage 
and endurance slumbered ? Alas, no! we threaded the close graves— 
read one by one the names and epitaphs—visited the guardian’s oy 
and turned over all the entries in his dismal ledger that came under the 
initial we required. Miss Turton’s name was not amongst them. The 
English Consul then occurred to us, and through a friend, his intimate 
acquaintance, we learned the following particulars. She had been taken 
to India by her friends to avoid a marriage which displeased them, and 
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upon which she was resolved. Extremely beautiful and accomplished, 
numerous offers of the most advantageous kind awaited her, but to the 
mortification of her family, only to be rejected. She had plighted her 
faith, and given her affections to another, and with the force of character 
so sublimely exhibited in the last scene of her life, she refused the tempta- 
tions which eastern wealth and ambition offered her, and in other Ways so 
convinced her family of the uselessness of detaining her from England 
against her will, that they consented to her return. 

Here, then, was the secret of her courage—her contempt of fear; 
hence the lofty struggle against death, which set at nought the power of 
the tempest, and buoyed her frailness with a giant’s strength. Love, 
stronger than death, upheld her. And while this dragged her back to 
the overwhelming seas, waved her onward to the shores—so slightly sepa- 
rated from him for whom the peril was encountered. All know how she 
perished, and with the rest of her fellow sufferers was laid beneath the 
roses in the Cimetiére de Boulogne. In consequence, however, of the 
application of her lover for the body—an application, seconded by a requi- 
sition from the grandfather of the unfortunate young lady, the Consul 
conceived himself authorised to order her disinterment, and her grave is 
therefore in England. 

Close by the tombs occasioned by the ioss of the Conqueror, lies a 
grave garlanded with ivy, without name or other inscription than the 


following : 
“ The living know that they shall die!” 
M. A. H. 
T. H. H. 

Were they also victims of the wreck? or friendless sojourners, havin 
none of their name to mourn after them ? That, amidst the babbling 
monuments around, theirs should preserve such mystery ? Had death 
cited them together ? Were they man and wife—brothers—or sisters ? 
Why should they alone, of all the thousands there, put such slight upon 
funereal fashion ? and leave the saunterer amongst the dead ignorant of 
their names, their age, and circumstances ? There they lie “ dead amon 
the tombs,” and no man reads their history, and yet that stone mask, wit 
its twin initials, interests us more than the elaborate memoirs graved on 
the majority of them. 

A little further on rises a broken column, to the memory of Sir 
Richard Ottley, “late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
of her British Majesty, at Ceylon ;” and the gathering of what are con- 
ventionally called, good names, a sort of attempt at ‘standing by your 
order” in the grave, is visible in the vicinity. Alas! that tombs should 
sometimes be made the tablets of human pride, and do the office of the 
Herald’s Court : thus the grave of a little child, eight years of age, pub- 
lishes his mother’s genealogy, as if the importance of her connexions 
any reference to his loss, or could aggrandise the dust which death has 
levelled ! How much more feeling is compressed in the simple pathos 
of an epitaph borrowed from four lines of one of Felicia Hemans’ poems, 
on the grave of a young girl close at hand, an emblem in its sweetness 
and its truth, of the fair being crouched in the lowly grave, beneath 
roses more richly fragrant, more brightly hued, than ever bloomed im & 
less solemn : 

There are, as usual, some instances in which bad taste, and silly in- 
scriptions, spoil the solemnity which such mementos should awaken ; but, 
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taken generally, there is little in this portion of the ground to disturb the 
attention, or scatter the reflective temperament of mind with which we 
visit the dormitories of the dead. It is curious to look over it—from the 
centre grouping of grave stones, obelisks, pillars, and mausoleums, to 
the star-like crosses crowded on either side, some with their gilded cruci- 
fixes shining between the dark green foliage of the cypress trees, some 
hung with flowery chaplets, with nosegays, freshly gathered, laid upon 
them; and wreaths of everlastings (untrue to their appellation) rotting 
in little heaps by almost every monument ; some have a prie Dieu placed 
beside them, and others, little moveable tabourets to enable the survivors 
to sit beside the beings they have loved, and tend the flowers blooming 
on them. 

There is one adornment in this place of tombs that cannot fail to in- 
terest the English eye, notwithstanding that its repeatedness at length 
wearies it. At the foot of a cross, or meekly shining between the 
downcast branches of the willows—exalted on the summit of the wooden 
tablets—or vis-a-vis upon a bed of melancholy rue, or “ souci” shaded 
marigolds—copies of our great sculptor’s “ Praying Samuel,” meet you 
at every turn, scarcely less popular, to all appearance, than the image of 
“la Sainte Vierge” herself. By the way, these beds of thyme, of 
tansy, parsley, rosemary, and rue, which cover so many of the ae 
graves, denote a knowledge of the sentiment of flowers, handed down 
from bygone days and prevailing in our own, which might afford a 
charming study to the learned in floral symbolism. The wormwood, 
with its drooping head, its hidden bitterness and classic story, the pungent 
feverfeu and verdant chamomile, if rightly read, have all a propriety 
here, beyond the healthful aroma the pressure of a passing foot, their 
motion in the wind, or the warmth of the noon-day sun, exhales from 
them. 

If no other good had sprung from the evils of the Revolution of ’89, 
the establishment of cemeteries was owing to it ; a mighty boon in a 
sanitary point of view, converting the elements of pestilence into health- 
ae odour, and the resting-places of the dead into flowery walks for the 
lving. 








JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 
A ROMANCE. 


By MapaAME PAALZOW. 
Cuapter IV. 


Tue subject of Angela’s education gave rise to innumerable dissen- 
sions hoheoe Jacob a Susa. The depressing life led by the latter 
had gradually succeeded in damping her spirit ; but she possessed sound 
moral principles, and a strong religious feeling, which urged her, when 
dut uired, not only to overcome her diffidence, but even to enter the 
fiel with her dreaded tormentor. ' 
She insisted that poor little Angela must be taught reading and writ- 
ing, and be properly instructed in the Christian religion, such as her 
parents had it—whereby she meant the tenets of the Armenian 
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sect—and she further required that Jacob should look out for a proper 


_ master, and either allow little Angela to go to him every day for his 


instruction, or give the master admittance into this house, which had long 
been closed to all. 

Jacob Van der Néess was thunderstruck at this serious and decided 
declaration of poor Susa’s—a pistol fired at his heart would scarcely have 
had power to wound him more deeply. 

With the characteristic avidity of a miser, he had treasured up for 
Angela, that idol of his heart, all the kind feelings he was capable of 
experiencing. When obliged to leave her he had ever blessed the heav 
oaken doors which protected his treasure, and sought, by artful hints 
and insinuations, to keep up Susa’s fear of danger and persecution, with 
the aim of keeping the only one whose clear view of things he feared 
from all intercourse with the outer world. All this had succeeded for ten 
years, partly because Susa, much engaged at home, had little time for 
observation or inquiry, and partly because she was misled by her igno- 
rance into yielding to the apprehensions which her own earlier experience 
in the house of Barneveldt had tended to confirm. 

But he found his old expedients no longer of avail against Susa’s sense 
of duty—she resolutely stood her ground with regard to the necessity of 
Angela’s instruction —and, after Jacob had exaggerated the dangers 
attendant on this step, he found that all he said tended to produce a con- 
trary effect to his wishes. 

Prince Maurice was dead. He had been succeeded by his noble bro- 
ther, Prince Frederick of Nassau, beneath whose mild sway all fears of 
persecutions and oppression had vanished. The hope of a happier future 
dawned in the breasts of all—even in the lowest ranks its influence pre- 
vailed, and Susa had heard something of this at market and in the shop 
she frequented. Jacob was alarmed to find that, if he persisted in his 
opposition, she might be led to some more hazardous enterprise ; he felt 
it would be almost impossible now to cut off the limited intercourse she 
held with others, and that, in her present state of gloomy indecision, this 
step might be attended with danger to himself. But, while he saw the 
prudence of yielding to Susa’s demands, he thought the effort beyond his 
powers, for he felt himself attacked in the tenderest point. 

After the most violent inward storms he succeeded in mastering his 
rage, and attempted to pacify Susa by other means, hoping thus to 
divert her from the execution of his plans. He proposed himself teach- 
ing Angela to read and write, but Susa would not listen to this ; reli- 
gious instruction was her chief object, and she maintained that the same 
person who imparted this to Angela might do all the rest. Jacob felt 
she was right there, and did not insist on this particular, as he saw there 
be nothing gained in his carrying this point if he must yield in the 
other. 

It was soon evident how deeply he was affected by this affair, for he 
became less severe on Susa’s expenses, made her a present of a warm 
shawl, and at times assumed an awkward friendliness of manner towards 
her, by which he hoped finally to silence her. 

But Susa was shrewd enough to see in this conduct a confirmation of 
her rights, and the power she thereby acquired over him. She waited 
patiently for some time ; but, when she found at length there was no 
chance of his taking any steps for Angela's instruction, she formed the 
courageous resolution of seeking assistance herself in this difficulty. 
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Susa had made some friends among the tradespeople whose shops she 
uented. She had felt the necessity of conciliating their good-will, to 
avoid being taken in, or overcharged, in the articles she had to submit to 
Jacob’s searching eye; and she had easily acquired this, for she was 
found to be honest and true, and generally pitied for being in the house 
of the wicked miser, Jacob Van der Néess. 

Of all the tradespeople she knew, Susa reposed the most confidence in 
the wife of a baker, who lived in the neighbouring street, although she 
had never been led so far as to make any communications regarding her 
situation. Dame Lievers had a small house of her own, and let out her 
neat apartments in the upper story to lodgers ; the front of the ground- 
floor was occupied by the shop, and at the back was a neat little parlour, 
which exhibited the perfection of Dutch cleanliness. 

It often occurs, when we are on the look-out for some object, that our 
eyes and ears, sharpened by observation, at once discover what we require, 
which we then become aware we have passed by before unnoticed. 

This was the case with Susa. While making her purchases at Dame 
Lievers, she had repeatedly met in the shop a young clergyman, who 
descended the little oak staircase that led from the upper apartments. 
His countenance was mild and benevolent, and the friendly nod with 
which he saluted Dame Lievers, as he gathered up his black surplice to 
‘omg the hostile barrels of flour unmolested, expressed the kindness of 
iis heart; but Susa, wholly engrossed with her own sad thoughts, had 
scarcely noticed his appearance. 

After forming the heroic resolution which we have mentioned, Susa 
chanced one morning to enter Dame Lievers’ shop, who was struck by 
the deep dejection of her countenance. 

“Susa, Susa,”’ said she, kindly, “ you have something on your mind— 
you are oppressed by some bitter sorrow—that is not well—you should 
not take things so much to heart.” 

“ Alas, dame,” said Susa, as the tear started into her eyes, “ patient 
endurance cannot go beyond a certain point, and it is the hardest lot to 
be forced to keep silence when one feels the time for help is come.” 

“ Well,” replied Dame Lievers, “it often occurs that we, who grow 
up beneath the daily burdens and difficulties of life, are unable to advise 
ourselves when sorrow comes, and we require assistance ; but have you 
no one to whom you can apply for advice ?” oe 

“Alas, no one!” replied Susa, sadly. “ I know no one in this wide 
world in whose heart or counsel I have as much confidence as these little 
particles of flour are worth.” 

This melancholy truth drew a flood of bitter tears from the poor 
forlorn girl, which she could not suppress, now that she had once given 
vent to her feelings, and she covered her face with her cloak. She sud- 
denly heard a mild voice behind her, saying, gat 

“Tf any message should come from that poor invalid, Dame ery 
pray send it on to me at the seminary. In that case I shall go to her 
before dinner, for, poor woman, she sadly requires consolation. 

“ Certainly, your reverence ; I shall do as you desire. God bless your 
charitable heart.” j 

Susa suffered the cloak to drop from her tearful eyes, and raised them 
to the face of the young clergyman, yfook already stopped before her, 


and whose inquiring and sympathisin ook now met hers. 
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Susa at once felt persuaded he was the very person she wanted, but it 
was so long since she had held any intercourse with persons of higher 
rank, that she could find no means of expressing her thoughts. How- 
ever, the young clergyman, well versed in discerning the state of the 
human heart, turned towards his hostess, and inquired whether the poor 
woman before them was in distress. 

“ Tt seems that she is,” replied the latter, “‘ and it would be a deed of 
mercy in a reverence to relieve her oppressed heart, for she appears to 
find it difheult to give her confidence.” 

As she said this, she opened an oaken door, concealed from view by a 
curtain, and taking off Susa’s cloak, invited her and the clergyman to 
enter the neat little parlour, whose windows looked on a small clean 
court, shaded by a few trees, and containing some pots of flowers. 

When they were both seated here, she returned to her shop, and 
Mynherr Harsens, who had now leisure more nearly to contemplate poor 
Susa’s condition, kindly addressed some questions to her, in the hope of 
relieving the emotion which threatened to suffocate her. 

At length she found utterance, and cried, amid heavy sobs, “Qh! 
tell me, sir, will you help me? Will you?—will you?” 

“ Willingly, my poor woman,” answered Harsens; “as far as my 
limited powers and my good will extend.” 

“Ah!” sobbed Susa; “but if you would help me, you must be 
different, very different from the rest of mankind ; or—may God help 
me, for you will not be able to do so.”’ 

Harsens was silent for 2 moment, somewhat surprised and confused 
by this speech, but then resumed, mildly, “‘Good woman, it would be 
presumption in me, who am a sinful mortal, to attempt to raise myself 
above my brethren, by asserting snperiority to them ; but perhaps your sor- 
row exaggerates the terms, and one who ies the sincere wish to help, and 
who for the love of Christ is ready to follow his brethren when their path 
is rugged and thorny, may be able to serve your turn.” 

** Ah, sir,” cried Susa, fixing her tearful eyes on his mild countenance, 
‘‘ you are truly humble; you are the person to assist me.” é 

“Stop,” eried Harsens, “ do not so hastily place the crown of all Chris- 
tain virtues upon my brow.” 

But Susa did not hear him. ‘“ Mynheer,” she continued, bending down 
towards him, “are you as disinterested as the sun that shines in the 
heavens, dispersing benefit around and receiving nought in return? Can 
you suppress curiosity? Can you be secret as the grave ?” 

The clergyman cast down his eyes for a moment, but his conscience 
absolved him from the sins to which she alluded, and in all humility he 
could not suppress the joyful affirmative his heart gave to her questions. 
*¢ God will not suffer me to be tempted,’’ he replied, mildly, “ therefore do 
not hesitate to tell me in what manner I can be useful to you.” 

“ Then listen tome,” said Susa, solemnly. “ There is a child here—a 
girl about ten years of age, over whose unconscious head Providence has 
suspended a heavy and gloomy destiny. This child has been christened 
indeed, but even in her baptism barbarously defrauded; she has grown up 
amid oppressions and privations, and, except what a poor ignorant 
like me could teach her, she has learntnothing. She cannot write, nor 
does she even know her letters; all holy books are sealed for her, and she 
is as ignorant of the Christian religion as of the pleasures of the world. 
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Harsens raised his eyes and hands to heaven as he cried, “Oh, how 
could you sin so grievously against the innocent being entrusted to your 
care. 

“T am not to blame, sir,” replied Susa, regaining her stern composure. 
“ Not I, indeed ; God has required much from me during that time, and it 
was enough that | succeeded in preserving her life.” 

“T must leave that to your conscience,” continued Harsens, mildly, 
« At all events, if I understand aright, you are now anxious to atone 
for this sad neglect, and require my advice to direct your proceedings.” 

“Your advice, sir,” exclaimed Susa. “ No, not only your advice, but 
yourself. It is you that I require; and now that I have been so fortunate 
as to meet with you, I cannot again release you; it is only one of your 
character who can give me the assistance I require.” 

“I am ready to give that also, my good woman, and it now only 
depends on you to inform me when you require my aid, and how I can 

ive it.” 

" Susa sighed heavily. Ah,” she said, ‘‘ that is hard to say, but hear 
me yet again. You must not hope for any remuneration to your services, 
for it is very questionable whether you will ever receive any, and certainly 
not for the present. Then you must never seek to discover who this 
poor child is that I entrust to your care. Receive it as a charge from 
our Saviour, for such in fact it is. I do not know as yet how I shall 
manage to bring it to you, but if I should succeed, will you consent to all 
I have just proposed ?”’ 

“That I will,” said Mynheer Harsens, in a decided tone; “ what you 
require of me cannot interfere with the performance of a Christian action. 
But let me advise you to strive and master your excessive agitation, 
which may, perhaps, arise from the idea that you consider you alone are 
miserable. This is a dangerous delusion, for it places us in a false posi- 
tion towards God and the world, and often arises from ignorance of the 
universal trials and sufferings of mankind, or a want of interest in the 
fate of others, whereby their position appears to us less trying than our 
own.” 

“ How far I have erred in this respect, I know not,” said Susa, gloomily; 
“but you will do well, as occasion prompts, to recall the duties of Chris- 
tianity to my mind, and when you think I have come to a better under- 
standing, oh, then strengthen my sinking spirit by administering to me 
Pe Lord’s Supper, for my soul hungers and thirsts for the consolations of 
religion. 

The young clergyman could not witness Susa’s deep excitement without 
interest ; he was no fanatic zealot, and as he soon perceived that she 
laboured under circumstances of an extraordinary nature, he determined 
to wait and become better acquainted with these, before he attacked the 
diseased state of her mind. Besides, at that moment, Susa hastily rose 
to depart, and thus put an end to all further conversation. Her time was 
80 completely taken up, and every moment so precious, that she thought 
even this visit had exceeded its limits. i : 

Susa was, perhaps, scarcely conscious of the important change in the 
circumstances of the little family, which this step of hers was calculated 
to effect, for her understanding was not sufficiently developed to admit of 
her looking forward to distant consequemtes; nor did she see all the diffi- 
culty which, in pursuance of the 3 he had adopted, Jacob must find 
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in yielding to her demands; and this circumstance probably contributed 
to fortify her courage. Besides, Jacob had fallen into an error usual to 
tyrants, in suffering Susa to become too unhappy, and thus depriving her 
of every hope; she had nothing to gain or to lose, and hence arose her de- 
cided opposition to the tormentor, who had repaid ten years of patient 
submission with unceasing efforts to render her existence as miserable as 
possible. 

After her mistress and Angela had retired to rest that night, Susa re- 
turned to the old banqueting-room. It was dimly lighted by a gloomy 
lamp which stood in the centre of the large table, and shone on the fea- 
tures of Jacob Van der Néess; he was sitting before it with his ledgers 
and day-books about him, deeply engaged with his calculations, as was 
his wont at that hour. He generally paid but little attention to 
Susa, as she busied herself around him with her household duties; but 
this evening her movements were marked by a slight agitation, which 
made him fear she premeditated another attack on the subject he was so 
anxious to avoid. 

After a little hesitation, she approached the table on the opposite side 
to Jacob, and said, with her usual sad bend of the head, and in the mono- 
tonous voice she had acquired in her melancholy solitude, 

* Néess, the difficulty regarding little Angela's instruction is removed; 
I have spoken to a clergyman who is willing to teach her, and it now 
only remains for you to decide, whether you wish me to take the child to 
him, or whether you will admit him here.” 

She might have said more. Neéess was so confounded at what he heard 
that he lost the power of speech. His eyes seemed ready to start from 
their sockets, his lips were as pale as his ashy countenance, and the pen 
he had just dipped into the ink fell unheeded on the fair unsullied page of 
his ledger. 

At the same moment he slowly rose from his seat, and fixing his 
glaring eyes on Susa, gradually bent forward across the table. She had 
often witnessed the fearful ebullitions of his rage, but he had never 
seemed to her so terrible as at this moment. Her first impression was 
that he had lost his senses, and that she was in danger of her life; her 
teeth chattered with fear, and, shuddering at the thought, she held her 
hands before her eyes. 

“Wretch, monster!” suddenly vociferated a hoarse voice close to her 
ear. ‘‘ Do you feel the heinous offence you have committed? Do you 
feel that the chastisement is approaching which you have yourself called 
down upon your head ?” 

Susa’s hands fell from her terrified countenance, and she uttered a loud 
scream. Overpowered by the fierce rage which convulsed his frame, 
Jacob had dragged up his feet after him on the table, and was creeping 
across it like a murderous jackall, prepared for a spring. 

“Villain!” shrieked Susa. ‘ Will you murder me, and thus crown 
your infamous deeds ?” 

She rushed back towards the wall, but with one powerful leap Jacob 
was by her side. His fury was now excited to madness, and Susa’s 
doom appeared inevitably sealed. But his own horrible yells, and the 
cries for help which, by a natural impulse, Susa uttered, although con- 
scious there was no protection within call, had become so loud and 


violent, that they caused a change to take place in the scene at the most 
critical moment. 
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He had felled Susa to the earth, his feet kept her down, and his 
powerful hand was raised above her head. Quite beside himself with 
rage, he neither heard nor saw what happened around him. The blow 
descended; but it fell on another head than Susa’s, and Jacob was sud- 
denly recalled to consciousness by the screams of pain of the only being 
on earth who had power to control him. 

He started back with horror. Merciful Heavens! his guilty hand 
had struck Angela, the idol of his heart ; and there she lay bleeding, her 
features disfigured, and apparently lifeless. The dreadful thought that 
he was a murderer now rose with appalling force before his mind; per- 
haps doubly a murderer, for Susa lay motionless on the floor without 
uttering a sound. 

His fury had subsided, and for the first time in his life he shuddered 
at himself. Although by the indulgence of his sinful propensities he 
had gradually progressed in the perpetration of numerous misdeeds, he 
had still succeeded in preserving his self-satisfaction ; and even justified 
to himself the murder of happiness he had committed, by arguing that 
the means to which he resorted were adopted for the safety and well- 
being of those entrusted to his care. Blinded by his own sophistries, he 
thought himself guilty only in this last instance, and was shocked at the 
frightful precipice on the edge on which he stood, overlooking the fact 
that during his whole previous existence he had been pursuing the path 
towards it. 

Thus it was owing to his tardy acquaintance with his own heart that 
he only now accused himself as a criminal ; but this conviction threw him 
into a fearful agitation. 

His hair stood on end, his eye became glazed, and perhaps he would 
have attempted his own life in the next moment, had not a faint scream 
of pain from Angela’s lips directed his thoughts into another channel. 

The hope of her recovery restored him to self-consciousness, and per- 
haps too soon interrupted the severe judgment he was passing on himself. 
He carried her past Susa to the easy chair of her mother. Her little 
feet were bare, and she was only habited in her scanty night-gown ; 
bending over her with anxious solicitude, Jacob discovered that the blood 
was streaming from her nose, and that a thick swelling had arisen on her 
forehead from the blow that his fist had struck. 

We must own that the chastisement of heaven had in this instance 
been severe, for what greater pang could have been inflicted on Jacob 
than the conviction that he had not merely ill-used the child he so dearly 
loved, but rendered her an evidence of his savage behaviour towards 
Susa ? 

He had risked the loss of her life and love—and even if he did not 
fully comprehend all this in its fullest extent at the moment, the thought 
planted thorns in his breast which roused afresh the consciousness of his 
guilt. 

He knelt down by the side of the bruised child, and, unable in his 
rude helplessness to give her any assistance, vented his feelings in un- 
sparing accusations of himself. Suddenly a withered hand appeared 
above him, and raised the sunken head of the poor child. Jacob jumped 
up surprised, and recognised the disfigured features of Susa; her dress 
was covered with blood; but, although half fainting with pain and weak- 
ness, she had come to the assistance oe darling, to whose fortunate 
appearance she was probably indebted or her life. 
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“Water,” she murmured, thinking only of saving Angela,—« water, 
or she will bleed to death.”” Jacob rushed out of the room like a mad- 
man, and presently returned with the water. 

Susa bathed the face and temples of the poor child. After some time 
she succeeded in stanching the blood, and the little Angela again opened 
her eyes. Jacob had fallen on his knees before her like a condemned cri- 
minal—scarcely hoping that she would return to life—and when he saw 
her eyes open bis joy was as frantic as his sorrow had been. He shrieked 
with delight, then wept loudly, kissed ker feet, ran for his cloak, and 
wrapped it round the half-frozen child. 

Angela did not seem at once to have fully recovered her consciousness, 
for she gazed with cold and vacant looks on all around ; but, after she had 
eagery drank the water that was offered, her recollection suddenly re- 
turned. Her first movement was to push Jacob from her with her little 
feet, and though she had not yet strength to articulate, she threw a look 
at him which sufficiently expressed his condemnation, and angrily cast off 
his cloak. Alarmed and distressed, he approached, and attempted to 
caress her, but she screamed so violently, repelling him with her hands 
and feet, that he recoiled in despair. 

Jumping down from her chair, she looked about for Susa, of whose at- 
tentions she had been unconscious, and when she could not discover her 
burst into tears. Jacob, aroused from the torpor into which he had fallen, 
and anxious to soothe her, joined in the search, and soon found poor Susa, 
who, exhausted by the efforts she had made, had sunk down senseless 
by the side of Angela’s chair when she was sure of the child’s recovery. 

She was, indeed, the picture of misery, and great was Jacob’s horror 
when he saw what he had done. 

He was prevented from any attempt to relieve her by the child, who 
threw herself upon Susa as if to protect her from him, and uttered the 
most piercing screams every time he sought to approach her. 

In this terrible dilemma Jacob could think of no other resource but 
Angela’s unfortunate mother; to her the child had always been strictly 
obedient ; and she was so mild and gentle that she might be easily per- 
suaded to give some mechanical assistance. But as he rose to go for her, 
the door slowly opened, and ‘she entered, for the screams of her child had 
instinctively drawn her to the spot, as those of Susa had before attracted 
Angela thither. 

Jacob could not suppress a shudder when he beheld this pale image of 
sorrow, with the unfading smile of idiotcy on her countenance, appear on 
the stage of his crimes. The thought might have re-assured him that 
she could not pronounce judgment upon him;, but he could never look 
on her without a secret emotion, and this day her innocent presence 
seemed to heap fresh coals on the fire that consumed his brain. 

She glided towards the spot where her child was screaming, clasped her 
hands, and looked round in astonishment. 

Mother, mother !” cried Angela, when she perceived her, “ Jacob has 
beaten Susa. Hold him back!—hold him back!—or he will do her 
some more harm !” 

The mother smiled again, and shook her head ; but Jacob mastered his 
emotion, and approached. Taking her unresisting hand, he succeeded in 
explaining to her that she must assist him in giving relief to Susa, and 
for this end prevail on Angela to rise from the ground. 
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His plan proved successful. Angela, who never resisted her mother’s 
wishes, rose immediately, but continued to weep in the most heartrending 
manner when she saw Jacob take up Susa in his arms, and her to 
achair. These affectionate tears scorched his heart like the fires of hell ; 
and, when he looked on Susa’s bleeding head and pale death-like features, 
he cursed himself for a demon in human form. 

It was long before Susa recovered from her swoon. The terror and 
distress she had suffered had, perhaps, more share in occasioning this 
state of insensibility than the pain of her wounds, since Jacob, in his 
blind fury, had often missed his aim. When she recovered, both Jacob 
and Angela were kneeling before her, and seemingly strove to outdo 
each other in their demonstrations of grief; while the poor maniac stood 
at a little distance, wringing her hands, calling on their names, and 
vainly striving to comprehend the meaning of this scene. 

Susa endeavoured to collect her thoughts; and when at length she 
remembered all that had passed, she glanced with fear and abhorrence at 
the agitated criminal before her; but with heroic determination, which 
would have done honour to the noblest mind, overcame her aversion for 
Jacob, in order to attain the end for which she had suffered all this, 
and having formed her resolution, sat upright in her chair, and bent over 
Angela. 

The latter threw her arms around her neck, and nearly suffocated her 
with caresses, still keeping an angry arid watchful eye on Jacob, who was 
pierced to the heart by her evident distrust. 

“ Forgive him,” said Susa, at length, with the greatest self-possession. 

But Angela drew back, shuddering, and hid her face in Susa’s bosom. 

Jacob, in the deepest despair at her conduct, could endure this no 
longer; he threw himself on his knees before Angela in an agony of 
grief, and implored her to forgive him, and love him as before. 

“Susa! Susa!” he shrieked, wildly ; “ help me—speak for me—pre- 
serve me the love of this child, if you would not have me lose my 
reason.” 

Susa arose, and looking sternly at the prostrate Jacob, said, 

** Will you be just towards her, and allow her to receive the instruction 
of which I have spoken? Will you promise to raise no further objections, 
and invent no more wicked plans to prevent this ?” 

Jacob dashed his head violently against the arm of the chair ; this speech 
of Susa’s was like a new death-warrant to him which he was called on to 
sign; but a ery of alarm from Angela overcame his hesitation. 

“ Yes—yes, I promise,” he cried, in a voice half-stifled with emotion ; 
“only strive to make the child forget all that has passed—and teach her 
still to love me, and I will do all that you wish, Susa.” 

“ May God be praised,” cried Susa. “ Then swear on the hand of this 
child that you will keep your word, swear by the memory of her murdered 
father, by the oath you once took on this very spot and have so shame- 
fully disregarded, that you will now be faithful to your promise and throw 
no further obstacles in my way.” 

Jacob nodded his head, and faintly clasped Angela’s hand, and Susa 
was forced to be content with this—he had so great a horror of ere 
himself by a binding word, or a decided shake of the hand, that he h 
long accustomed himself to have recourse, a8 a substitute, to the undecided 
nod of the head and faint touch of the fingers which left him an outlet 
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by which he could escape. And this repugnance had become so much a 
art of his being, that even his ardent desire to effect a reconciliation with 
the child could not overcome it. 

Nor did he gain any ground with her, except that her weeping ceased. 
Susa, urging the propriety of her retiring to rest, took her up in her arms 
and proposed that all should retire and seek for the remainder of the 
night the repose which had been so cruelly interrupted. But, ere she de- 
parted, she took advantage of her ascendancy to say to Jacob,— 

“ Depend upon it, Néess, if you do not in truth atone for what has hap- 
pened here this night I shall seek for assistance and find it, that you may 


be sure of.” 


For a long time Jacob Van der Neéess remained alone in this large and 
gloomy apartment, fixed to the spot where Angela had passed him by, 
without bidding him good night, her averted face concealed in Susa’s 
bosom. 

He listened attentively to the noise in the bed-chamber above his head, 
in hopes of distinguishing Angela’s clear voice, or her light footsteps, and 
after all was silent he still remained motionless and lost in thought. 

On other occasions, when forced to put a constraint upon his wild 
passions, he would have atoned for it by raving in his solitude ; but it was 
not so now ; it seemed as if he himself were exhausted ; his condition would 
have satisfied any one who wished to call down a punishment on his head 
for the misdeeds of the night; he deemed himself the most wretched of 
men, and esteemed death preferable to the pain of living another day. 
But unfortunately, we are compelled to add, that he did not accuse him- 
self as the reason of this misery—but Susa—Renier—every one except 
Angela. 

o How could she do otherwise,” he said to himself; ‘‘ she did not know 
what just cause I had for wrath, therefore she naturally became afraid of 
me—poor child.” 

Then he began to think whether he could not yet form some plan to 
overcome Susa’s obstinacy; but here his intriguing spirit deserted him, 
and his knowledge of human nature told him he would never succeed in 
subduing her spirit. For a moment the thought flashed across his mind 
that he might carry her off in the dead of night, and put her on board 
some ship bound to a distant land. Ah! what exultation there was in 
this thought. But he turned sadly away from this tempting idea, when 
he thought on the helplessness of Angela and the poor maniac, and re- 
membered that if Susa were gone they would have no one to care for 
them. And then Angela’s grief —ah! the thought of that was enough to 
make him relinquish the plan at once. He felt as if the world had no 
longer any consolation to offer him, and seizing his expiring lamp, he rose 
from his seat and almost staggered along the walls to his wretched 
chamber. Suddenly he brushed against the padlock of the chest that con- 
tained his treasure, and a ray of joy shot across his sinking heart. His 
rigid features were relaxed into an expression of satisfaction, and he re- 
tired to rest in an easier state of mind than he had expected. While his 
lamp went out, he began to reckon and count in his head what he pos- 
sessed. Gratified by the result of his calculations, he fell into a res 
sleep, and in his dreams still dwelt on the all-engrossing subject which 
occupied his thoughts by day. 
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Que direz-vous, facheux maris, de cette souffrance ? N’aurez-vous point de 
peur, que vos femmes vous laissent pour venir 4 moi ? ou n’estimerez-vous point 
plutét que ce fut quelque lacheté. 

Divorce SATIRIQUE. 


As Crichton rode into the tilt-yard, he found Henri, encircled 
by his favourites, impatiently awaiting his return, and speculating 
upon the haughty defiance with which the walls of the Louvre 
yet resounded. 

* Away Montjoie—away, messicurs,” cried the monarch, 
addressing the king-of-arms and the heralds; ‘‘do your devoir 
quickly, and bring us word what hardy champion dares to intrude 
within our lists. Par la mort-dieu! it would seem we hold a free 
passage of arms, and not private jousts. But this adventurer, who- 
ever he may be, shall oy temerity. Away! and let us know his 
title and condition. Ha! you are come,” he added, as the Scot 
drew in the rein by his side—‘‘ we shall question you anon, mes- 
sire, as to the nature of your interminable conference with our 
mother. We suspect from your looks, that you have been hatch- 
ing some treason against us. Is it so?” 

‘¢ Sire !” exclaimed Crichton, reddening. 

‘By our faith your interview hath made you serious since you 
thus resent our jest,” said the king, smiling ; and no wonder—for, 
certes, a téte-a-téte of any duration with her majesty the queen- 
mother, is no laughing matter, even to ourself. However, upon 
the present occasion we ought to thank, rather than chide you, for 
detaining her so long, as her absence has enabled us to lay closer 
siege to her lovely demoiselle, than we should have cared to do in 
her presence. A propos of the fair Esclairmonde, Chevalier 
Crichton, so soon as we have disposed of this unknown orerges 
it is our intention to splinter a lance with you in her honour. e 
have no fears of your disloyalty you see, or we should not thus 
heedlessly place our life at your disposal.” | 
ani Be warned, sire!” said a deep voice, “and run no course to- 

y.” 
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Henri started. 

‘‘ Who speaks?” he ejaculated, turning with some misgiving, 
in the supposed direction of the sound. His looks of inquiry fell 
upon the frank countenance of the Vicomte de Joyeuse, which was 
charged with as much astonishment as his own.” 

‘‘ Remember your father’s fate !” exclaimed the same deep voice 
now appearing to sound from a different quarter—‘‘ beware !” 

‘“‘Sang-dieu!” vociferated the king, furiously. ‘* Who dares 
thus address us? Let him stand forth.” But no answer was 
returned : nor was any movement made in obedience to Henri’s 
mandate. 

The courtiers eyed each other with glances of suspicion. No 
one, however, could tax his neighbour with having uttered the 
ominous words. 

‘¢ Jesus!” exclaimed Henri, in a tone of some uneasiness, at the 
same time secretly crossing himself, ‘* that voice recalls our idle 
terrors of last night. Butthere can be nosarbacane upon the present 
occasion.” 

‘€ Vive-dieu ! no, sire,” cried Joyeuse, springing to the king’s 
side. ‘ But there may be other artifice.” 

“ It may be well not to neglect the caution, my gracious liege,” 
said Saint-Luc, who was almost as superstitious as his sovereign. 
‘* Charles le Bien-Aimé had his warning.” 

‘* And our ill-fated father, likewise,” mused the king. 

“Your majesty will not suffer yourself to be deterred from en- 
tering the jousts by this imposture,” said Joyeuse ; ‘‘ were Lin your 
place, sire, I would show my contempt for this hidden traitor’s 
counsel, by seizing a lance, and proceeding at once to the bar- 
riers. 

“* Joyeuse is in the right,” said the Duc de Nevers, with a singu- 
lar iis: ‘it were an impeachment of the Cavalier Crichton’s 
loyalty to refuse him, upon such light grounds, the honour of a 
career with your majesty.” 

“Tt is an as which I have not sought, monsieur le Duc,” 
_returned Crichton, sternly ; “ and I pray you to remember that the 
stroke by which Henri II. fell was acezdental.” 

‘* Speak not of it, mon cher,” said the king, shuddering. 


“ Servans d'amours regardez doulcement, 
Aux eschaffaux anges de paradis—” 


sang Joyeuse, anxious to re-assure the pusillanimous monarch. 
“Think of the bright eyes that will watch your prowess, sire : 
think of the belle Esclairmonde.” 

Henri glanced towards the grand gallery ; he there beheld the 
fair Princess of Condé, “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” and 
his fears instantly vanished. 

‘‘ Thou hast restored us, my brother,” he said to the Vicomte. 
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“ We will think of the mistress of our heart. Were it to be our 
last career we would no longer hesitate.” 

“It will be your last,” said the deep voice, sounding yet more 
hollowly. 

“Ha!” ejaculated Henni, relapsing into all his former terrors,— 
“that voice again! This passeth a jest—if a jest be intended ; 
and though we pardoned our buffoon Chicot’s effrontery last night, 
think not we will tolerate similar freedom to day. Look to it, 
messeigneurs, and let our hidden monitor, who locketh the courage 
to discover himself, in his turn beware.” 

“ Methinks your hidden counsellor displays more courage and 
forbearance in concealing himself,” said Crichton, “ than he would 
do were he to obey your mandate. He can have nothing to 
apprehend from your majesty.” 

At this moment, and while the utmost confusion prevailed amid 
the royal group, to Henri’s infinite relief Montjoie and his atten- 
dant heralds returned. ‘* Heaven be praised !” exclaimed the king, 
“if I am to be kept in the dark respecting this mysterious warning, 
my curiosity will, at all events, be gratified on another point of 
equal interest. Thou art welcome, Montjoie. Thy news! — 
the name and condition of this hardy adventurer ? Yet hold! 
Ere thou speakest, I will wager the string of pearls against the 
knot of ribbands that flutters on the Chevalier Crichton’s helm, 
that this champion is the Balafré.” 

‘“‘] accept your wager, sire,” said Crichton, ‘ Favour against 
favour.” 

‘‘ Decide, Montjoie,” said Henri. 

‘Your majesty is the loser,” returned the king-of-arms; “ it is 
not the Duc de Guise.” 

‘ Diantre!” exclaimed Henri, reluctantly yielding the gage to 
Crichton; “ you are ever fortunate. It were vain to contend with 
one upon whom the capricious goddess constantly smiles.” 

‘“Certes, your majesty has lost a talisman which more than tem- 
pered steel would have been proof against my lance,” rejoined the 
Scot, joyfully unhelming himself, and attaching the string of pearls 

is casque. 

Executed with consummate grace, this slight action was not un- 
observed by the fair princess by whom the ornament had been worn. 
Her situation enabled her to command the whole scene, and she 
witnessed with surprise the inexplicable conduct of the king towards 
his rival... Her astonishment was, however, speedily changed into 
admiration and delight as she beheld her lover's employment; 
and as she gazed upon his proud head, now divested of all cover- 
ing save that afforded by his fair and flowing tresses ; as she 
looked upon the stately and snow-white throat springing from 
out his “ habiliments of war,” like the moulded of An- 
tinous ; as she listened to the unrestrained praises of the dames, 
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whom she was surrounded; and the louder plaudits of 

e admiring multitude; and as she sara A encountered his 
enamoured gaze, and felt that he to whom all this homage was 
paid rendered homage alone to her—shall we injure her in the 
esteem of the fair reader if we say that something of self-elation 
mingled with her tenderer emotions, As Crichton replaced his 
bourginot upon his brow she waved her hand, and her salutation 
was instantly acknowledged by the Scot with a look and gesture 
of the deepest devotion. 

Henri, meantime, turning to Montjoie, continued his interroga- 
tions respecting the strange knight. 

‘As permitted by the laws of chivalry, my liege,” returned 
‘Montjoie, in answer to the king’s inquiry, ‘ this champion claims 
to be exempted from the disclosure of his name.” 

*€ And thou hast recognised his right to do so, we will be sworn?” 
said Henri, in a petulant tone. 

‘* In the due discharge of mine office, as your majesty’s represen- 
tative in the court of arms, 1 could not do otherwise,” returned 
Montjoie. 

“ You have done well, sir,” said the king, frowning. 

* T have fulfilled my duty, sire,” returned Montjoie, bluntly: 
“your father, Henri II., of glorious memory, would not have 
thus rebuked me.” 

‘‘ Nor will his son,” said Henri, kindly: ‘ your pardon, my old 


and loyal servant. What title has this knight imscribed upon 
your rolls?” 


‘‘ A strange one, sire—the Béarnais.” 

“The Bearnais!” exclaimed Henri, in surprise; ‘ this is some 
mockery. ‘There is but one champion in Europe who has a right 
to that title, and he is not so much in want of warlike pastime, 
or so fool-hardy as to venture hither in quest of knightly adven- 
tures.” 

‘The cavalier is, perchance, one of the King of Navarre’s 
valiant captains, who has, for the nonce, usurped his sovereign’s 
title,” returned Montjoie—“ it may be Chatillon or D’Aubigné.” 

“‘ [s he unattended ?” demanded Henri. 

‘No, my liege,” answered Montjoie; “ his companion is the King 
of Navarre’s envoy, Maximilian de Bethunes, Baron de Rosni.” 

“ Ah! the Polydor of our cousin Alcandre,” said the king, 
smiling. 

m And the husband of the fair Dioclée,” observed Joyeuse, sig- 
nificantly. 

‘‘ Madame de Rosni is still alive, I believe, though her husband 
threatened her with the dagger and the bowl when he discovered 
her inconstancy with Henri of Navarre—eh! marquis?” said 
Saint-Luc, addressing Villequier. 

This was a home thrust. The Governor of Paris, a few years 
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back, had slain his first wife, Frangoise de la Marck, fora like fault.* 
He endeavoured, however, to parry the stroke. 

‘‘The Baron de Rosni is a ow and contented wittol,” he said, 
with a sneer, “and merits his fate. Fortunate are they who 
possess spouses sufficiently ill-favoured to ensure their safety.” 

The laugh was now on the governor’s side, for the baroness (as 
we have before remarked) was the plainest woman of her time. 

Saint-Luc was about to make an angry retort to Villequier’s 
raillery, but his petulance was checked by the king. 

- No more of this, messeigneurs,” said Henri ; ‘ here comes the 
Baron de Rosni and his unknown companion. I pray you observe 
them closely.” 

And as he spoke, two knights completely armed, and each 
followed by an esquire bearing his shield and lance, entered the 
champ-clos. The foremost of the twain, whose stature, originally 
large, was materially increased in bulk by the ponderous plates 
of steel inwhich his limbs were cased, was mounted on a fier 
jet-black barb, which required the utmost efforts of his rider's 
powerful arm to restrain his impatience. ‘The visor of the knight 
was closed, and through its narrow bars not even the flashing of an 
eye could be discerned. One uniform ruddy tint pervaded his 
equipments. From sallade to solleret, his harness was crimson- 
coloured. His panache of ostrich plumes, “ longs et haulz ;” the 
sweeping caparisons of his charger ; the feathered tufts that nodded 
on the chamfrin and croup of the lordly animal ; the shield and 
ns aa that hung at his saddle bow, were all of the same sanguine 

ue. 

Behind this champion, who, it is needless to say, was Henri of 
Navarre, rode an esquire in livery of similar complexion, bearing 
in his right hand a lance, on the point of which fluttered a 
small silken pennon, and on his left arm a buckler, painted with 
the simple flower so exquisitely described by a great poet of our 
time as 

A silver shield with boss of gold 
That spreads itself, some Faéry bold 
In fight to cover— 
and surmounted by a diadem, with the following couplet traced 
in golden characters beneath it:— 
Paurai toujours au cour eccrite 
Sur toutes fleurs la (Marguerite. 

It was evident from the device that this posy was intended as 
an allusion to Marguerite of Navarre. 

The Baron de Rosni (better known by his subsequent illustrious 
title of the Duc de Sully) appeared in the same martial a pr 
in which he was first introduced. His long two-handed swo 

* Cruentus sanguine uxoris, Pictavii ob improperatam sibi propudiosam vitam 
interfecte. Thuanus. 
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—a formidable weapon, described by a skilful professor of the 
art of defence, Giacomo di Grassi, as being ‘‘ four handfuls in the 
handle, or more, having also the great cross”—was still girt to his 
side. The housings of his steed, a powerful roan, were crimson 
and black in colour; while plumes of the same mixed hues crested 
his morion, the visor of which was raised. 

“Yon knight is of larger make than Alcandre, my liege,” said 
Joyeuse; ‘it cannot be he.” 

‘By Saint Andrew!” exclaimed Crichton, who had witnessed 
the entrance of the two chieftains with rapturous enthusiasm, “ the 
glowing trappings of yon preux chevalier remind me of the lay of 
the brave Louis de Beauveau (as charming troubadour as he was 
expert tilter), wherein he has depicted his own appearance at the 
jousts. Thus runs his ditty, if I remember rightly :— 


Les plus rouges p sont pris. 


l 


Slowly unto the listed field I rode, 
Rouge was my charger’s wide caparison ; 
And the same hue that on his housing glowed, 
Purpled my shield, my spear, my morion. 


Il. 


Rouge was my couvrechief, that swept the sward, 
Rouge the tall plume that nodded on my crest ; 

And the rich scarf—my loyalty’s reward— 
Blushed, like a timorous virgin, on my breast. 


Ill. 


My broad ensanguined shield bore this device, 
In golden letters writ, that all might see 

How for bold deeds will lightest words suffice, 
And thus it ran—“ Les plus rouges y sont pris.” 


‘Have a care! mon cher,” said Joyeuse, smiling at his friend's 
ardour. ‘See you not against whose shield the lance of yon 
doughty knight 1s directed ?” 

“Now, by Saint George!” replied Crichton, striking his spurs 
into his steed, and compelling him to execute a rapid succession 
of curvets, “I am right glad the appeal has been made to me.” — 

‘‘ By the memory of my valiant uncle, Frangois de Vivonne,” 
exclaimed the Abbé de Brantéme, who, though not hitherto 
particularised, formed one of the group of courtiers in attendance 
upon the king, “you are the flower of knighthood, Chevalier 
Crichton, and appear to revive in your own n one of those 
hardy champions of Francois I., who, standing upon the very 
spot where we are now assembled, said, in admiration of their 
achievements, 
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Chateigneraye, Vieilleville, et Bourdillon, 
Sont les trois hardis compagnons !” 


“The saying would apply with equal force to the champions of 
our own time, dear abbé,” returned Crichton, smiling. ‘“ The 
courage of the three renowned warriors you have a survives 
in their successors; the kingly courtesy of Francois is renewed in 
his grandson; and our own monarch might, with as much truth 
as his ancestor, exclaim, 


Joyeuse, Saint-Luc, et D’'Epernon, 
Sont trois chevaliers braves et bons.” 


The three nobles smilingly acknowledged the compliment; nor 
did Henri appear less gratified than his favourites. 

‘* What is all this?” cried Chicot, who had now found his wa 
to the side of his royal master, ‘‘ what miserable distich is that 
hear? ‘Talk of ancestors and descendants—pouah !—I, who am 
the descendant of the great Triboulet, who was fool to a greater 
fool, and upon whom my ancestor’s cap and bells as well as his 
office have fallen—I, Chicot, buffoon in ordinary to— 





Henri, par Ja grace de sa Mere, 
Inerte Roi de France, et de Pologne imaginaire, 


swear and declare upon my bauble, that 


Joyeuse, Saint-Luc, et D’Epernon 
Sont fous au merveilleux Crichton ! 


And there’s a better rhyme, as well as sounder reason for you.” 

Henri of Navarre, meanwhile, followed by his esquire, having 
left the Baron de Rosni at the entrance of the tilt-yard, slowly 
traversed the arena, attracting universal attention, especially among 
the gentler sex, by his athletic and finely-formed figure, by the 
singularity of his equipments, and more than all, by his vert-gallant 
and amorous demeanour, which even danger could not subdue, © 
nor bars of iron entirely conceal. The carelessness with which 
he bestrode his mettlesome and curvetting charger ; the continual 
movements of his helmet from side to side, as fis ardent glances 
wandered over the crowd of beauties ; the majestic ease of his car- 
riage, and a thousand indescribable graces, none of which were lost 
upon the spectators, worked wonders in his favour. Something, 
indeed, there was in the gallant Bourbon’s manly form, that, under 
any disguise he might assume, never failed to awaken immediate 
interest in the female bosom. On the present occasion its effect 
was little less than magical; and as he paused for a moment 
beneath the grand gallery, a perfect sensation was excited among 
its fair and frolic occupants. 

‘‘ Who is he?” ran from lip to h 

“Tt isthe Duc d’Anjou,” said Madame de Narmoutiers, 

‘‘Ttis Bussy d’Amboise,” said Isabel de Montsoreau. 
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*‘ It is the Duc de Guise,” said la Maréchale de Retz. 

‘Mon Dieu! mesdames, yon knight’s armour would encase all 
three,” said Torigni, screaming with laughter. ‘ You ought to 
know your old lovers better.” 

“ Unless, like the demoiselle de Torigni, we should have had so 
many as to have forgotten all save the last,” returned the maré- 
chale, maliciously. 

‘‘ Merci, madame,” rejoined the Florentine, ‘‘ you are quite wel- 
come to attack my memory, so long as you compliment my attrac- 
tions.” 

‘What if it be the gendarme of the Rue Pelican?” sighed La 
Rebours. 

‘Your head has been running all the morning upon that soldier, 
demoiselle,” remarked La Fosseuse, pettishly. “ You thought him 
like Henri of Navarre, and now you think every body like him.” 

‘* Ah! if it should be the Bourbon, after all!” cried La Rebours, 
suddenly recovering her animation. 

‘“¢ Whoever he may be,” replied Torigni, “ he has decidedly the 
finest figure of any knight in the tilt-yard—the Chevalier Crichton 
not excepted.” 

“ Name not the traitor in my hearing,” observed Marguerite de 
Valois, whose attention this chance allusion to her lover’s name 
had aroused. 

‘¢Qur unknown cavalier appears in search of some dame from 
whom he may solicit a favour,” said the Maréchale de Retz. 

“ And he is so like the Duc de Guise that you cannot possibly 
refuse him,” rejoined Torigni. 

‘His glances are directed towards La Rebours,” said La Fos- 
seuse—** see, he moves.” 

“To me!” ejaculated La Rebours, crimsoning to the temples. 
**No,” she added, with a look of disappointment, “it is to her 
majesty.” 

“ And see you not the device on his shield,” remarked Torigni, 
‘and the motto 


J’aurai toujours au cceur écrite 
Sur toutes fleurs la Marguerite. 


He is, evidently, ap aspirant to the smiles of our ious mistress. 
Your majesty,” continued the artful Florentine, odindiling the queen 
in a low tone, ‘* will havenow an opportunity of fully revenging 
yourself upon your inconstant lover.” 

‘‘ You forget whom you address, minion,” 2 eg Marguerite, 


vainly endeavouring to hide her emotion under the mask of 
impatience ; ‘‘once more I forbid you to allude to him.” 
At this moment, a page pressed forward, and bending the knee 


before the Queen of Navarre, tendered the homage of the unknown 
knight— 
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‘The companion-in-arms of the Baron de Rosni,” he said, 
“ who solicits some slight token from your majesty, that he may 
splinter a lance in your behalf witi the Chevalier Crichton.” 

‘With Crichton!” exclaimed Marguerite, rising. 

‘‘T was in the nght you see, madame,” cried Torigni; but per- 
ceiving the fearful change that had taken place in the countenance 
of the queen, she checked her vivacity; “after all, she twill avenge 
herself upon her lover,” thought the demoiselle; “ that look reminds 
me of the night when Guillaume du Prat, enticed by her caresses 
to the deed, for ever silenced the envenomed tongue of her enemy, 
Du Guast.” 

“This knight is the companion of the Baron de Rosni, thou 
say’st?” demanded Marguerite, with an abstracted air. 

‘‘ His brother-in-arms, madame,” returned the youth. 

‘He shall receive a gage from our own hand,” said the queen, 
after a brief pause. 

‘He will value it the more highly,” rejoined the youth. 
‘‘ Honoured by so fair a queen, his success in the career is certain.” 

* On my faith, beau sire, thou hast learnt thine office betimes,” 
said Torigni, smiling. 

‘Let thy lord attend us within the chamber beneath this gal- 
lery,” said Marguerite. ‘‘ Demoiselles Torigni and La Rebours, 
you will accompany us.” 

The page arose and departed. 

“ May I crave a word with your majesty?” said Esclairmonde, 
approaching the queen. 

“Your pardon, demoiselle,” replied Marguerite, haughtily, 
“we would pass.” 

And she quitted the gallery, followed by her attendants. 

Having completed his survey of the fair occupants of the bal- 
cony, and despatched the message we have just heard delivered, 
Henri of Navarre spurred his steed in the direction of the pavilion, 
before which, attached to a halbert struck deeply into the earth, 
was displayed Crichton’s shield. Snatching a lance from his 
esquire, the monarch struck it against the targe with so much good 
will that the halbert and its clanging burden were at once borne 
to the ground ; while, startled by the noise of the falling arms, his 
charger began to rear and plunge violently. 

fs Noctis !” muttered Henri, sharply applying his armed heel 
to the flanks of the unruly animal, and by a powerful effort reducing 
him to subjection ; ‘ this froward steed is evidently unused to the 
exercises of the tilt-yard. He starts at the clatter of steel as an 
unmanaged colt winceth at the lash of the chambriére. He may 
know his paces ; but I doubt if I shall be able to bring him to the 
rest, after the career. My sage counsellor Rosi had, I ee. 
his own motives in persuading me to abandon my brave old Nor- 
man charger, whom the roar of a culverin, or the clash of a thou- 
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sand pikes would not affrizht, and whom I can restrain with a silken 
thread, for this high-spirited and fantastic barb, because, forsooth, 
he has finer limbs, and a sleeker coat. The knave would gladly 
see me discomfited, that his own superior wisdom may, in future, 
be acknowledged. It shall go hard, however, if I do not, despite 
his ingenious stratagem, outwit him. Atall events, I will not give 
him the satisfaction of perceiving the annoyance he has occasioned 
me. I have overcome greater obstacles than this rebellious animal 
presents—ay, and turned them to account, too. An enterprise 
without danger is of little worth. Jnvia virtuti nulla est via :— 
has ever been my device. And now for my lady’s token! Sa 
ha! sirrah—take heed! You carry Cesar and his fortunes.” 

Again applying the spur, and checking the impetuous movements 
of his steed with an arm of iron, Henri, as deliberately as he came, 
returned to the grand gallery. 

‘‘Her majesty will bestow the token upon you with her 
own hand, monseigneur,” said the page, advancing to meet him. 

‘*A la bonne heure!” exclaimed the king. ‘ This is exactly 
what I wished.” And dismounting, he flung the rein to his 
esquire, and entered the scaffold with a light and joyous foot- 
step. 

‘ This way, sir knight,” said one of the huissiers stationed at 
the portal. ‘*The Queen of Navarre will give you audience 
within this chamber.” 

A tapestried curtain, suspended before an open valve, was then 
drawn aside, and the king found himself in the presence of his 
consort. ; 

Henri of Bourbon was not wont to have misgivings where a 
lady was concerned. But the situation in which he was placed 
with his queen was rather embarrassing. It was a relief to 
him, therefore, to find that she was not alone. Having no such 
apprehensions, and not being aware who it was that stood before 
her, Marguerite immediately, on the king’s appearance, dismissed 
her attendants. La Rebours lingered for an instant behind her 
companion ; and as she passed the monarch, her embroidered 
handkerchief (it might have been by accident) fell to the ground. 
Henri stooped to raise it ; and as he restored the perfumed mou- 
choir to its fair owner, his hand, divested of his gauntlet, contrived 
to encounter the taper fingers of the demoiselle. Assuredly 1t was 
not by accident that the pressure which he hazarded was so per- 
ceptibly returned. 

“‘ Ventre-saint-gris !” muttered the king, “this is the lovely 
dame whom I beheld in the rue Pelican.” 

“« ] will stake my life that it is Henry of Navarre,” thought La 
Rebours, glancing from beneath her downcast eyelids at the 
Bourbon’s stately figure ; ‘and if so,” ran her meditations, as she 
quitted the room, ‘there can be no danger in trusting him with 
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his queen. I need apprehend no rivalry in that quarter. Con- 
nubial devotion is certainly not Henry’s foible.” 

If the monarch felt disconcerted at the idea of a téte-d-téte with 
his spouse, his embarrassment was not diminished when he found 
that this little piece of gallantry had not escaped her notice. His 
fears, however, were needless. Marguerite entertained no jealousy 
of Aim; though it suited her purpose to affect some slight pique. 

“The kerchief of my demoiselle would seem to have a higher 
value in your eyes, messire,” she said, ‘than any gage I could 
bestow were it even a tress of my own hair to bind upon your 
helrz 

‘You are mistaken, madame,” returned Henri, in a feigned 
voice, but in the impassioned tone which he had ever at command, 
‘ the simple pearl is lovely in mine eyes ; but the ‘ pearl of pearls 
is that which wins my homage. As Jean de la Taille, from 
whom I have borrowed the scroll upon my shield, sings, 


Ce ne fut pas la paquerette 
L’eillet, la rose, ni le lys : 

Ce fut la belle Marguerite, 

Qu’au ceeur j’aurai toujours écrite. 


Marguerite, yournameis inscribed upon my heart asupon my buckler. 
Recal not your boon, I implore of you. Yield me that treasured 
gage, and you ensure me victory.” 

“Tf it will ensure you victory, it is yours,” said Marguerite, 
eagerly. 

‘What you refuse to love you readily accord to hate, I per- 
ceive,” returned Henri. “ You have some quarrel to avenge upon 
the Chevalier Crichton.” 

‘The deepest a woman has to avenge,” replied Marguerite. “I 
will not disguise from you, messire, that I have to requite a lover's 
inconstancy.”’ 

“Soh,” thought Henri. “JZ am destined to hear my own dis: 
honour proclaimed by lips to which I cannot with propriety give 
the lie. I also have a quarrel to arrange with this Scottish 
knight,” he added aloud, ‘‘ and by consequence you could not 
have found a fitter champion to redress your wrongs. He has 
injured me as deeply as yourself.” 

** Impossible.” 

“Corbleu |! madame,” returned Henri, “most men would con- 
sider my injuries the heavier. But I will not contest the point. 
You are, undoubtedly, the best judge as to which of us 1s the 
greater sufferer.” 

‘“‘T see to what you allude, messire,” said aia «? 
have to complain of the perfidy of a lover—you of the infidelity 
of a wife.” 

“ Precisely so,” replied Henri. yr 
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“Wash out the stain upon your name in the traitor’s blood,” 
exclaimed the queen. ‘“ As to your faithless dame, if the death of her 
paramour will not content your vengeance, I swear, if she belong to 
the court of France, or to that of my royal husband, Henry of 
Navarre, her crime shall not pass unpunished.” 

“The guilt of the adultress shall not pass unpunished,” rejoined 
Henri, gravely. ‘‘ But it is well for my faithless dame that my 
plan of retribution differs from that proposed by your majesty.” 

‘* You love her, then, despite her fault?” said Marguerite. 

“No,” replied Henri, mournfully—* but I have loved her—and 
for that remembered tenderness I will spare her.” 

‘‘ Your dame is fortunate in the possession of a lord so patient,” 
returned Marguerite, scornfully. 

‘She is more fortunate than she deserves to be, I must own, 
madame,” answered Henri. 

‘You may repent this weakness when it is too late,” rejoined 
Marguerite. “1 comprehend not how a wrong like this can be 
forgiven.” 

* Would not these words pass sentence upon yourself, madame, 
were they uttered in the presence of the king your husband?” 

‘¢ Speak not of Henri,” said the queen. ‘* He hath long divorced 
himself from my love. If I have been faithless consort, he has 
been faithless lord. He cannot complain. I could have loved him 
—but—no matter! It is not of Aim I would speak—but of your- 
self.” 

“Two persons closely connected,” thought the king. 

‘* Hear me !” cried Marguerite, clasping Henri’s fingers with a 
hand that burnt with fever ; ‘ your dame has wronged you—you 
love her not.” 

“I have already confessed as much, madame. Open not my 
bleeding wounds anew.” 

‘‘T do so but to heal them. Now, mark me. Let the result of 
this career be fatal to—to the Chevalier Crichton, and what | have 
of love is yours.” 

‘‘ Ventre-saint-gris!”” mentally ejaculated Henri. ‘This is a 
novel reward for redressing my own injuries.”’ 

‘¢ How say you, messire?” demanded the queen, impatiently. 

“Can you doubt my answer? I accept your proposal. But 
what assurance have I of your sincerity ?”’ 

* My word—the word of an injured and vindictive woman— 
the word of a queen.” 

‘When her injuries are redressed, the queen may forget what 
the woman has promised.” : 

‘The woman shall never forget that she is a queen ; nor whats 
due to her as the sister, and the spouse of kings,” returned Mar- 
cuerite, haughtily. ‘‘ When I laid my commands upon the Baron 
de Viteaux to hey the ribald Du Guast ; when I made the same 
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roposal to him that I have made to you, he hesitated not.* 
But he had loved me long.” 

‘« Thave loved you yet longer, Marguerite,” rejoined Henri, in 
a troubled tone; ‘and I will do your bidding. But do not 
liken me to the assassin Viteaux.” 

‘‘ blame not your incredulity, messire,” said the queen, resum- 
ing all her softness and blandishment of manner; “it could not 
be otherwise. That I should affect to love one, whom I never 
before beheld—with whose features—with whose name I am alike 
unacquainted—were to belie myself—to deceive you. But there 
is something in the tone of your voice that inspires me with 
confidence. I have unhesitatingly trusted you with the hidden 
purposes of my soul. As loyal ‘knight you will not betray them. 
Obey my behests, and I will fulfil my promise. You ask for some 
-token of my truth. Here is one will remove all doubts ;” and 
as she spoke, she took from her neck a carcanet of pearls, the lustre 
of which was eclipsed by the dazzling fairness of her skin ; “ this 
ornament was the gift of Henri of Navarre.” 

“ Diable !” ejaculated the king. 

‘‘ It was given me on our espousals—it is yours.” 


‘Could Henri of Navarre have anticipated you would part with 
it thus, his hand should have been hacked off at the wrist ere he 
had bestowed it.” 

“ How?” 


“1 crave your majesty’s pardon. I have a strange habit of put- 


ting myself in the situation of other people, and for the moment 
fancied myself your credulous kent Give me the chain.” 


“Remove your casque, then, and with my own hand I will 
attach the collar to it.” 


Henri appeared irresolute. 


“Trifle not,” said the queen, “but to the lists. And then 
death to the traitor, and confusion to your faithless dame !” 


“ Be it so,” replied the king, unhelming himself, and gazing 
sternly at his consort. ‘‘ Take back your own words, Marguerite, 
—confusion to my faithless dame !” 


“Henri!” ejaculated the qucen, gazing at him as if she beheld 
aspectre. Pity !—pity !” 


* That these details are not exaggerated, will be perceived by a glance at 
the subjoined account of the assassination of the Sieur Du Guast, taken from 
the Journal de Henri III. “ La reine Marguerite, piquée au vif, et animée encore 
par les plaintes de toutes celles que Du Guast avoit outragées, s’addressa 
4 Guillaume Du Prat, Baron de Viteaux, alors caché a Paris, dans le Couvent 
des Augustins, pour un meurtre, qu'il avoit commis quelque temps ‘auparavant 
en la personne d’Antoine d’Alégre ; elle Tengagea par ses caresses & devenir son 
vengeur. Viteaux, pour faire son coup, choisit le premier de Novembre, veille de la 
Féte des Morts, parce que le bruit de toutes les cloches de Paris qui se fait 
entendre alors, ¢étoit propre a cacher le bruit inséparable de exécution 
de son enterprise. [Il se rend, avec quelques autres sur le soir, au logis de 
Du Guast, monte dans sa chambre, et le trouve au lit, od il le perce de plusieurs 
2oups.” 
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‘* Be silent, madame,” said the king; “this is my retribution.” 

Maguerite made an effort to control herself{—but in vain. Her 
limbs failed her, and she sank senseless into the arms of La Rebours, 
who most opportunely flew to her assistance. 

‘Give me thy kerchief, ma mie,” said Henri, to the demoiselle; 
‘it shall be my gage instead of this polluted carcanet. And now, 
thy hand—nay, thy lips, sweet one; we shall meet again anon.” 

‘Success attend your majesty,” said La Rebours, as the king 
departed. ‘ Give me joy, Torigni,” she added, when the latter 
appeared; ‘‘my fondest hopes are realised.” 

‘In what way?” asked the Florentine. 

“Hush! her majesty revives—the intelligence is not for her 
ears.” | 

‘‘Is he gone?” gasped Marguerite. 

‘¢ He has returned to the lists, madame,” replied La Rebours, 

*“ And my gage?” asked the queen. 

‘Ts there,” answered the attendant, pointing, maliciously, to 
the neglected pearls. 

“ Assist me to that fauteuil, Torigni,” said the queen, withdraw- 
ing herself from the support of La Rebours. ‘‘ If Crichton proves 
victorious in this conflict, bid the Demoiselle Esclairmonde attend 
me here.” ‘ 


CHaPTerR VII. 
THE BARB. 


La seconde venue 

Guerry encor, j’en ay bien souvenance, 

L’autre rompit, et depuis contenance 

N’ot son destrier 4 la lice approchier, 

Et car long temps ne se peuvent touchier. 

Louts DE BEAUVEAU. 





CRICHTON, meantime, in answer to the defiance of the King of 
Navarre, instantly proceeded to the entrance of the lists, executing, 
as he rode thither, so many graceful curvets and high passades 
(which latter, according to Pluvinel, constitute “la vraye pierre 
de touche du bon chevalier, et du bon cheval”) that the air resounded 
with the applauses of the spectators, and the tide of popular 
opinion, which a breath will ever turn, again ran high in his 
favour. 

Stirred by their shouts, and still more elated by the prospect of 
an encounter with his kingly and chivalrous antagonist; perceiv- 
ing, also, that the Bourbon had dismounted, and that the pales 
(again hastily stretched across the area under the direction of the 
Vicomte de I oyeuse and ee were not yet firmly fastened to 
their supporters, the Scot called to his esquire, and taking his spear, 
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with the ostensible purpose of breathing his charger, performed a 
brilliant course alone. 

Nothing could exceed the rapidity and dexterity with which this 

ass was made. The animal seemed to obey every impulse of his 
rider. Starting from his post with a snort of wild delight, he 
launched into the career as if he would bear down all oppo- 
sition by his fury Crichton threw the rein upon his shoulder, and 
flung his heavy lance into the air—caught it—again tossed it aloft 
—and repeated this extraordinary feat for a third time, ere the 
haunches of his steed seemed to stiffen into marble on his arrival 
at the point of rest. Universal acclamations rewarded this trium- 
phant exhibition of knightly skill. 

But the admiration of the beholders amounted to the most rap- 
turous enthusiasm as they witnessed what next ensued. The Scot 
shouted to the attendants, and, in obedience to his command, the 
ring employed in the ow! was instantly attached to an elevated 
post, forming part of the framework of the lists. Executing a 
demi-volte with curvets, he again started on his career ; again 
thrice hurled his spear aloft ; and, maintaining throughout this 
gallant action an unaltered carriage of body, moving only the right 
arm, as occasion demanded, finally carried off the prize upon his 
lance’s point. This performance (prolonged in description) was 
the ih only of a few seconds, 

The dames waved their kerchiefs ; the sergeants of the guard 
leashed their halberts ; the mob flung their caps into the air, 
without being so successful in regaining them as the Scot had 
been in the recovery of his spear; the bosoms of the youthful 
nobles beat high with ardour and emulation ; even the members of 
the royal group were loud in their applauses. 

‘* Honneur aua fils des preux !” exclaimed BrantOéme, with tran- 
sport; ‘‘ that course was bravely executed.” 

“A marvellous exploit, certes, my dear abbé,” said Henri, 
‘“ Your valiant uncle, the Sieur de la Chiteigneraye, with all his 
address in horsemanship, and expertness inthe management of arms, 
could scarcely have ond that amazing feat.” 

‘It may not occur to your majesty’s recollection, but precisely 
the same feat, as that we have just witnessed, was performed by 
the Sieur de la ChAteigneraye in the presence of your royal father,” 
returned Brantéme. ‘ My brave uncle has been surpassed by no 
knight, living or dead, in vigour and address.” 

“Save by Gui de Chabot, abbé,” cried the jester, with a scoff- 
ing grimace. ‘The coup de Jarnac has passed into a proverb. 
It will be fortunate for our dear Henriot.if the coup de Crichton 
do not supersede it.” 

“A truce to this!” said the king; ‘ thy jesting is ill-timed.” 

“Good counsel is generally so, compére,” retorted Chicot. “ If, 
however, after this specimen of Crichton’s consummate skill, like 
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on unknown knight, you are so madly adventurous as to tilt with 
Lim, I shall say of you, what one wiser than I am said of the 
king, your father— 


Sire, vous n’estes plus, vous n’estes plus que cire!” 


“ You shall say what you please of us, scélérat,” returned the 
good-humored monarch, laughing; “if we do hazard the safety 
of our royal person, and endanger our hitherto untarnished repu- 
tation as a knight, by entering the lists with this invincible Scot, 
whom Sathan certainly abetteth. But see! his fool-hardy chal- 
lenger again takes the field—ha! mort Dieu! what is this? Our 
Béarnais (if he must be so designated) tears the silken streamer 
from his spear, and casts it beneath his charger’s hoofs.” 

‘‘ Observe, also, my liege, that he replaces it with a kerchief,” 
interposed Brantéme; “and note, moreover, that this kerchief 
has not the golden fringe which is worn by the Queen of Navarre. 
Her majesty, whose colours he hath rashly assumed, has evidently 
refused him a favour—ha !—ha!” 

“There is nothing extraordinary in that, Seigneur Abbé, seeing 
that the Admirable Crichton is in the case,” returned Chicot. “I 
warrant me, if thou hadst been his opponent, this cavalier’s suit 
would not have been fruitless. Let it suffice that he has a gage 
—no matter what—or whence obtained— 


What a queen hath denied him, 
A quean hath supplied him : 
And the favour he beareth 

No favourite shareth : 

liis choice is a right one 

With kerchiet a white one, 

To tilt against Crichton.” 


“By Phoebus! gossip!” exclaimed the king, “thou thymest 
like Frére Jean, en cramoisi. But hark! the charge is sounded 
Montjoie’s arrangements are completed. Allons! messeigneurs. 
Hola! Du Halde, my warder! Hast thou contrived Ruggieri’s 
escape?” he added, in a whisper. 

‘He is already without the Louvre, my liege,’ 
chief valet, in the same tone. 

“The fair Esclairmonde is ours, then !” ejaculated Henri, with 
triumph. 

And, followed by his favourites, he proceeded to the canopy and 
took his seat upon the throne. 

By this time, the area of the tilt-yard was cleared of its nume- 
rous intruders, The marshals of the field hastened to their tn- 
bunal ; Montjoie hurried to the estrade reserved for himself and 
his attendants ; while each cavalier sought to secure for himself 
an advantageous position for the approaching spectacle. For the 
moment all was bustle and clamour. But, above the shouts of the 
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various officers, stationed (it would seem in all ages), not so 
much to preserve order as to increase confusion, the trampling 
and neighing of steeds, and the jingling of martial equipments, 
arose the loud fanfare of the trumpeter, making “ young pulses 
dance”’ with its stirring notes. 

As the blast died away, profound silence ensued. The two 
champions and their esquires alone occupied either extremity of 
the barriers. Each regarded his antagonist with curiosity. On 
the part of Crichton the feeling was one of enthusiastic delight: 
on that of Henri of Bourbon admiration was chilled by deep sense 
of wrong. Nevertheless, his frank and noble nature could not 
resist the Scot's high claims to consideration; and as he narrowly 
scrutinised his matchless symmetry of figure, and consummate grace 
of demeanour, he, who was no harsh judge of woman, felt half- 
disposed to overlook his consort’s fault. 

‘* Ventre-saint-gris !” he mentally ejaculated; “a likely galliard 
to please the fancy of a queen—and worth a thousand such mig- 
niard voluptuaries as the balladin La Mole, or that grand dégéduté 
Turenne. I could forgive his attentions to Marguerite. But there 
is our fair cousin of Condé—I must punish his presumption in that 
quarter. Sa ha! the devil is in his steed.” 

Crichton now drew his visor over his glowing cheek, and re- 
pressing the tumultuous emotions of his heart, with a hight and 
steady hand placed his lance in its rest. ‘The trumpet sounded for 
the second time; and Henri was about to follow the Scot’s example, 
in expectation of the signal of assault, when, affrighted by the 
kerchief fluttering over his head, his fiery charger, disregarding 
all restraint, broke from his post, and dashed headlong into the 
area. 

Expert in all martial exercises, the chivalrous Bourbon was one 
of the most perfect horsemen of his time, and his arm was 
endowed with no ordinary vigour; but neither skill nor strength 
availed hin on the present emergency. Encumbered by his lance, 
which he was unwilling to throw aside, he could only employ his 
left hand in coercion—while, deeply mortified and irritated at the 
occurrence, his efforts were in the first place directed rather to the 
punishment than the subjection of his unruly steed ;—and this 
made matters worse. Each application of the spur was followed 
by a fierce and violent plunge. The infuriated animal reared, 
jerked, winced, and resorted to every vicious practice and stratagem 
to dislodge his rider. In this he failed. But, in his turn, his rider 
failed in compelling him to approach the lists. 

At this juncture, and just as the monarch, full of wrath against 
his counsellor Rosni, began to despair of accomplishing his point, 
assistance was afforded him from a quarter whence it could have 
been least anticipated. Perceiving the Bourbon’s inability to go- 
vern his charger, Crichton rode towards him—and in a tone of the 
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highest courtesy proffered to exchange steeds with him; ex- 
pressing, at the same time, his perfect conviction that he could 
achieve the animal’s subjection, and carry him safely through the 
course. 

‘“* By the soul of Bayard !” returned the Bourbon, with equal 
courtesy, “fame hath not belied you, Chevalier Crichton. ~ 

roffer is worthy of a brighter age of chivalry, and shouid have 
we made to a worthier knight than myself. In acceding to 
your proposal I feel that I acknowledge my defeat. In any case 
you are victor in point of generosity. Nor will I by a refusal rob 
you of additional honour.” So saying, he flung himself from his 
charger’s back. 

“Tt follows not, because I may be the more expert horseman, that 
I shall also prove the more expert tilter,” returned Crichton, dis- 
mounting. 

‘Tf you overcome the impetuosity of this froward beast, you 
will accomplish a feat more difficult than that of Alexander of 
Macedon,” rejoined the Bourbon. ‘ But if you succeed in bring- 
ing him to the pales, look well to yourself—I promise you the re- 
ception due to so valiant a champion :— 

Les plus jolis n’ont pas a leur plaisance 
Aucune fois ’honneur et le renom.” 


** You will find me no fainéant,” replied Crichton. ‘‘ Nor do I 
think so lightly of your prowess as to neglect your caution.” 

At this moment the Baron de Rosni, attended by Montjoie and 
Joyeuse, rode up to them. 

*¢ Sire,” said Rocai. in a whisper, “ I pray you take my steed.” 

‘ Stand back, sir!” returned the Bourbon, coldly. 

‘Chevalier Crichton,” said Rosni, turning to the Scot, 
‘‘mount not that ungovernable horse—my charger is at your 
service.” 

Crichton replied by vaulting into the saddle of the King of Na- 
varre, and giving the rein to the barb, he careered round the tilt- 
yard, as if he was borne by one of the winged horses of the sun. 

‘Courage, mon Admirable,” cried Joyeuse, looking after him, 
with a smile. 

Vain were the efforts of the nigh frantic steed to shake his firm- 
seated rider ;—he had to strive against one with whom contention 
was ineffectual. Crichton, for the moment, allowed him to expend 
his fire. He then struck spurs fiercely into his sides, and com- 
pave him to execute upwards of twenty caprioles in a breath. 

is fury now visibly abated ; and the Scot completed his mastery 
by another career, and a swift succession of curvets. The next 
moment the animal stood controlled and motionless at the entrance 
of the lists. 

The loudest plaudits would have followed this achievement had 
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not all clamour been interdicted during the actual progress of the 
jousts. As it was, an irrepressible murmur testified the wonder- 
ment and delight of the spectators. 

The clarion now sounded for the third time, and the combatants 
started on their career. Both lances were splintered by the vehe- 
ment shock of their encounter. But no injury was sustained on 
either side. A similar result followed the second atteinte. 

‘Give me that painted spear, it is of tougher wood,” said Crichton, 
to his esquire, while the trumpet was blown for the third assault. 
And couching his lance, as he again sprang forward, he di- 
rected it, with unerring aim, against the crest of his antagonist’s 
morion. 

The result of the career was decisive. The shock was more 
violent than those of the preceding rencounters. The lance of the 
Bourbon, whose mark had been the centre of the Scot’s helm, 
again shivered to the handle ; while the stroke of Crichton, into 
which he had thrown all his force, would unquestionably have 
unhorsed his adversary, had not the helmet of the monarch, which 
had never been firmly fastened since his interview with his queen, 
yielded to the blow, and rolled to the ground. 

‘* Bon dieu !” exclaimed Henri UL., rising, “ it is the Béarnais 
—it is our brother of Navarre. We should recognise that Bourbon 
nose among a thousand. What ho !—our steed! our steed.— 
Where is our mother ?—where is her majesty, Catherine de 
Medicis ? We would speak with her, ere we confront the 
hardy traitor. Surround us, messeigneurs, and let our body- 

ard be trebled. Some conspiracy may—nay, must be on foot. 

hat think you of it, Villequier, and you, cousin of Nevers ? 
See to the outlets of the tilt-yard. Suffer none to go forth, or toenter. 
By Saint Hubert ! we have snared a tiger.” 

Crichton, meantime, had reined in his steed, and returned to 
the Bourbon. “ Sire !” he said, speaking in a low, determined 
tone, “I have, unwittingly, betrayed you to your foes. But 
if you will confide in me, I pledge myself to accomplish your 
deliverance.” 

‘My counsel to your majesty,” interposed Rosni, “* would be 
to hasten to the king your brother, and if possible obtain permis- 
sion to depart with your escort ere he have time to confer with the 
queen-mother. It is your only hope.” 

Henri averted his heard from his confidant. ‘‘ Chevalier Crich- 
ton,” he said, addressing the Scot, ‘I will trust you. There is 
my hand.” ; 

“Tf I take it not, sire,” replied Crichton, “ your majesty will 
understand my motive, when i say that the eyes of Catherine de 
Medicis are upon us.” 

‘‘ True,” replied the Bourbon, “and those of our fair cousin of 
Condé, also—hem! chevalier.” 
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CRICHTON. 


‘CHaptTer VIII. 
THE ENGLISHMAN. 


Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 
Though banish’d, yet a true-born Englishman. 
SHAKSPEARE. Richard II. 


THE majestic and remarkable countenance of Henri of Navarre 
(a face once seen, not readily forgotten) had been instantly re- 
cognised by the majority of the assemblage ; and such of the 
crowd, as were unacquainted with his features, speedily gathered 
his title from the general vociferations. Coupled with various and 
most discordant epithets, his name now resounded from every 
quarter. Some applauded his bravery and bonhommie ; some 
derided his imprudence and temerity ; others railed bitterly and 
loudly against his heresies, and apostacy from the religion of 
Rome (whose tenets Henri, not over-scrupulous on matters of 
faith, embraced or renounced, as circumstances required); others, 
on the contrary, x ane 4 and devoutly hailed him as the cham- 
pion of their creed. few there were, who fancied they dis- 
covered in his sudden appearance in the midst of his foes, a 
signal for an insurrection and massacre, in retaliation for the 
sanguinary day of Saint-Barthélemi, and held themselves in 
readiness to obey his mandates ; while another, and more nume- 
rous faction, deeply interested in all events affecting their 
project, regarded the occurrence as singularly inauspicious. Ca- 
therine de Medicis, alone, viewed the discovery without surprise 
or dismay. 

Popular by his affability, generosity and manliness, (qualities, 
which afterwards won for him the affectionate appellation—yet 
hallowing his name in the breast of every true Frenchman—of 
“Te bon roi ;”) the Bourbon, even during the period of his deten- 
tion within the Louvre, had attached no inconsiderable party to 
his cause ; and amongst the youthful, and light-hearted nobles, 
then present, there were many, whose zeal would have prompted 
them to declare themselves in his favour, had any attempt been 
made upon his life. The situation, therefore, of the intrepid 
monarch, who, attended by Crichton and Rosni, remained 
unmoved, with his hand upon the pommel of his sword, and a 
smile upon his lips, was not fraught with so much peril as at first 
sight would appear. 

Joyeuse and D’Epernon, with several of the immediate and 
loyal adherents of Henri IIL., flew to each outlet of the tilt-yard, 
re-inforced the guard, and issued the king’s commands to allow 
none to enter or to forth from the arena. 

Before these oan could be obeyed, a man of robust appear- 
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ance and square, stout make, rushed upon the ancient, or standard- 
bearer of the guard, plucked from his side a long two-handed 
sword, leapt over the palisades of the lists, and, followed by a 
huge dog, made the best of his way in the direction of Henri of 
Navarre. 

The action was too suddenly, and too swiftly executed to be 
prevented. But the flying figure of the man catching the eye of 
the Vicomte de Joyeuse, he struck his spurs into his charger, 
and dashed in pursuit with the intention of cutting him down. 
Nothing could have prevented the fugitive’s destruction but the 
timely assistance afforded by his four-footed companion. Just as 
Joyeuse had overtaken him, and was about to Sachets a blow, 
which must have proved fatal, the career of his steed was checked 
by the dog, whose fangs were suddenly fixed within the nostrils of 
the terrified animal. At the same moment the man turned and 
stood upon his defence. 

With eyes starting from their sockets, veins distended, flanks 
quivering, head borne to the ground by the weight of the doy, 
and nostrils gushing with blood, the poor horse uttered a shrill 
neigh, sounding almost like a scream ; but attempted neither to 
move, nor to free himself from his fierce assailant. Exasperated 
beyond endurance at the condition of his steed, Joyeuse directed 
his next assault against the hound. 

‘“* Hold!” exclaimed Blount. ‘‘ Touch a hair of my dog’s hide, 
and by Saint Dunstan! I will no longer stay my hand.” 

Joyeuse replied by aiming a downward blow at the English- 
man. Blount received the stroke upon the edge of his sword, 
and returned it with such good effect that the vicomte’s rapier was 
beaten from his grasp, and whirled to some distance. 

‘Call off thy dog, villain,” shouted Joyeuse, furiously, ‘ or 
thou shalt repent it. Ha! Vive-dieu !” he added, as several of 
his attendants rode up, “seize him! If he resists, show him no 
quarter—yield, madman!” 

‘Never !” replied Blount, stoutly, ‘‘were they ten times 
their number. I ask no quarter, and will yield to no man, 
or men. It shall not be said that an Englisman sued for mercy, 
while his hand could wield a sword. Come on, then, my 
masters—one, and all—and try the force of an English arm. 
Your sires have felt the weight of our blows at Créci and 
Poitiers—and their sons shall find that our bull-dog breed is not 
i or his country disgraced in the person of Simon 

ount.” 

‘Why do you hesitate?’ thundered Joyeuse. ‘ 

‘“‘ Why do they hesitate?” echoed Blount, in a taunting tone, at 
the same time flourishing his tremendous blade with the greatest 
ease over his head. ‘ Because I am an oe roe They are six 
and 1am one. They are mounted, I on foot. They have sword 
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and partisan—I, sword only. They are Frenchmen—I am an 

. By my troth! we are fairly matched.” 

Silence him !” cried Joyeuse. 

But this was no such easy matter. The inert, but sturdy 
Islander was now fairly roused from his habitual lethargy. His 
arm and tongue were alike in motion. He answered with a roar of 
defiance. 

‘Silence me! quotha. E’en let them, if they can! But they 
have good reasons for their forbearance. Their memories serve 
them too faithfully. They recollect the bygone times of the Regent 
Bedford—when a French noble was obliged to doff his cap to an 
English churl. Old Rabelais has told them of our thirst—and at 
whose cost we allayed it.” 

‘Cravens! will ye bear this?” cried Joyeuse. ‘ He says truly 
—ye are six to one.” 

‘« Tt was the same at Azincourt,” retorted Blount, ‘* and ye know 
by whom that day was won.” 

“ That day was not won by big words, sirrah,” rejoined Joyeuse, 
amazed at the Englishman’s audacity. 

‘“* Right !” exclaimed Blount, waving his sword, as if selecting 
a a ‘*T thank you for the hint. I have already talked too 
much.” | 

‘Despatch this hound with your pike, Baptiste,’ shouted 
Joyeuse ; ‘‘ and liberate my wounded charger.” 

e man instantly obeyed, and thrust his partisan through the 
throat of Druid. Severely, but not mortally wounded, the coura- 
geous brute still maintained his grasp. 

‘‘ Hew him in pieces!” vociferated Joyeuse. “It is the 
nature of the accursed animal to cling thus, while aught of life 
remains.” 

Another man-at-arms now took up the attack ; and in his endea- 
vour to cleave asunder the dog’s scull, which he was only prevented 
from effecting by the resistance made by his thick hide, struck off 
his right ear and fore paw. 

Blinded by his own blood, and frightfully mutilated, Druid kept 
his hold with unflinching tenacity. 

“ Saint George for land!” shouted Blount. And as he 
a his sword whistled through the air, and the man-at-arms 
ell headless to the ground. ‘ Here is a sweet morsel for thee, 
Druid,” he added, with a savage laugh, at the same time spurning 
with his heel the Bory head, which had dropped nearhim. ‘‘ Come 
hither, sirrah, quick !” ; 

Obedient to his master’s call, the dog yielded that compliance 
which he had refused to commands, enforced by sharpest blows ; 
and at once, set free the vicomte’s charger. Uttering a piercing 
cry, the latter animal galloped, with uncontrollable speed, t 
the farther end of the lists; where, fortunately, his career was 
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stopped by one of the heralds, and Joyeuse was enabled to dis 
mount. 

Blount’s assailants were now reduced to five. But he was 
on all sides surrounded; and fresh foes were pourin against 
him from each quarter of the tilt-yard. Undismayed by num- 
bers, and supported by his constitutional phlegm, he viewed 
his probable end with indifference, and resolved to meet it as 
became a brave man, and a denizen of that island nook, which, 
in the words of the greatest of her sons, “ breedeth very valiant 
children.” 

“Would I were with my back against a wall,” he thought, 
‘‘T would take far greater odds, and give them ruder welcome than 
they bring. As it is, with this long poking-iron so luckily ob- 
tained, I will carbonado some of their doublet after a fashion, in 
which they were never slashed before. Gules shall predominate 
over or and azure in their emblazoned coats.” 

And as these reflections ran through his mind, his sword 
again described a tremendons circle, in the course of which it 
encountered the various weapons of his antagonists, who were 
thrusting and striking at him from all points, and finally descend- 
ing upon the shoulder of the halberdier, by whom Druid had 
been fret wounded, the man, cloven almost to the girdle, fell to 
the ground. 

“* Habet !” cried Blount, laughing, and again whirling round his 
ensanguined blade. 

In the midst of this gladiatorial display, which was regarded by 
the beholders, even of the gentler sex, with the same fierce and 
thrilling interest that santelel amongst the witnesses of the ter- 
rible entertainments held within a Roman circus, we shall take 
breath for an instant to describe more fully the weapon used by 
our English combatant. We have before adverted to the treatise 
of Giacomo di Grassi,*— 





a man of great defence, 
Expert in battles, and in deeds of armes— 


and we shall now give the manner of wielding the two-edged 
sword, as delivered by the Italian professor. In the words of his 
quaint translator we are told that “ one may with it (as a galleon 
among manie gallies) resist manie swords, or other weapons. And 
it is accustomed to be carried in the citie, as well by night as by 
day, when it so chaunceth that a few are constrayned to withstand 
a great manie. And because his weight and bigness require great 
strength, therefore those only are allotted to the handling thereof, 
which are mightie and bigge to behould, great and stronge in 


* Giacomo di Grassi, his True Arte of Defence. First written in Italian by the 
foresaid author, and Englished by I. G., Gentleman, 1594. 
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bodie, of stout and valiant courage. Who (forasmuch as they 
are to encounter manie, and to the end they may strike the more 
safelie, and amaze them with the furie of the sword) do altogether | 
use to deliver great edge-blows, downright and reversed, fetching 
a full circle or compass therein, staying themselves sometimes upon 
one foot, sometimes on the other, utterlie neglecting to thrust, and 
persuading themselves that the thrust serveth to amaze one man 
onelie, but these edge-blows are of force to encounter manie. 
The which manner of skirmishing, besides that it is most gallant 
to behold, being accompanied with exceeding swiftness in de- 
liverie (for otherwise it worketh no such effect) it is also 
most profitable, not properly of itselfe, but because men consider- 
ing the furie of the sword, which greately amaseth them, are not 
resolute to doe that, which otherwise they could not choose but 
doe.” 

All that Di Grassi has here so graphically depicted, was per- 
formed by Blount—and more than this; for so great was his 
activity and dexterity—so nimble was he in the management and 
recovery of his weapon—so tremendous was its sweep, ‘ being of 
the compass of ten arms or more,” that in the space of a few 
moments he had disabled a third opponent, and beaten off the 
others. 

‘* Hurrah!” he shouted, with lusty lungs, tossing, as he spoke, 
his bonnet into the air, “hurrah! for England, and God save 
Queen Bess.” 

At the same time, as if partaking of his master’s triumph, 
pee upturned his mangled visage, and uttered a loud and exult- 
ing howl. 

** Poor fellow !” said Blount, his heart smiting him as he heard 
the sound. ‘Thou art sorely hurt ; but I have amply avenged 
thee,” he added, looking grimly around, “we can at least die 
ores would’st never survive thy master.” 

e faithful dog understood this appeal. His fierce howl changed 
toa —— moan. 

‘* Peace, sirrah!” cried Blount, angrily, ‘‘no whimpering. Thou 
art wounded, or I would bestow a buffet on thee for thy cowardice. 
An English bull-dog—and whine?” 

The red flame in the dog’s eyes at this reproof blazed yet more 
me and his fangs were instantly displayed. 

“ Why, that is right,” cried Blount, in a tone of approval. __ 

Whereupon, shouldering his gigantic blade, and Iaialen his 
eye steadily fixed upon the movements of his foes, though menaced 
with immediate, and, it would seem, inevitable destruction, in order 
to show his utter disregard of the peril in which he stood, he 


to carol in a rough, but not inharmonious voice, the following 
homely stave :— 
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Druid. 


I, 


Through the world have I wandered wide, 
With never a wife, or a friend by my side, 
Save Druid—a comrade staunch and tried:— 
Troll on away! 
Druid, my dog, is a friend in need, 
Druid, gy dog, is a friend indeed, 
Druid, my dog, is of English breed ! 
More need I say ? 
Troll on away! 


Il. 


Druid would perish my life to save, 
For faithful Druid like fate I'd brave, 
The dog and his master shall find one grave 
Troll on away ! 
Life ! I heed not its loss a feather ! 
And when black Atropos snaps my tether, 
She must cut fwice—we'll die together. ! 
No more I'll say, 
Troll on away! 


In enumerating the good and evil qualities of Henri III., we 
have before mentioned his singular predilection for the canine 
species. His attachment to dogs was as strong as his aversion to 
cats. Upon the commencement of the skirmish just described, the 
royal train, by their sovereign’s command, had halted, and Henri’s 
attention, throughout, had been attracted towards Druid, whose 
courage and fidelit he could not sufficiently admire and applaud. 
It was owing to this circumstance that Blount remained so long 
unmolested. 

‘What would I give for a follower so faithful!” said the 
king. ‘Such a hound were worth a whole pack of barbets and 
spaniels, with my two favourites, Citron and Chatelard, at their 
head. I must possess him. Miron will speedily heal his wounds. 
But how shall we get rid of his master, without doing the dog 
further mischief ?” 

‘‘Let your arquebussiers fire upon the knave, my liege,” said 
the Duc de Nevers, ina low tone, “and, if a stray ball should reach 
the Béarnais, your majesty will have an enemy the less. Maurevert 
is behind us, armed with the same caliver with which Coligni was 
wounded. A look will suffice for him.” 

‘Thanks, fair cousin,” returned Henri, “‘ but we are in no such 
hurry. We see no reason to suspect treachery on the part of our 
brother of Navarre. He appears as much diverted as ourself with 
this fray. Besides,” he added, smiling, ‘‘ we have not yet con- 
sulted our mother upon the expediency of a step so important in its 
consequences.” 
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‘¢ T will answer for her majesty’s approval,” returned the duke, 
hastily. 

‘* You!” exclaimed the king, with a look of surprise. “ Are 

ou our mother’s confidant, Monsieur le Duc ? "What reason 
. you to suppose she would desire the death of the Béar- 
nais ?”” 

‘‘ Because,” replied Chicot, boldly, “ he is like the wrong king 
unexpectedly turned up at Primero ; he spoils the order of the 
cards, and ruins the game.” 

‘‘Parbleu !| what game, compere ?” demanded the monarch. 

“Your majesty forgets the os you are anxious to save,” inter- 
rupted the duke, darting an angry glance at the jester, “ another 
moment and it will be too late.” 

“ Right!” cried Henri, “ command yon men-at-arms to stay their 
swords, and let a company of arquebussiers advance.” 

The king’s orders were instantly obeyed. The soldiers, who had 
rushed to the assistance of their comrades, reluctantly withdrew. 
A dozen arquebussiers, attired in richly-emblazoned doublets of 
crimson frieze, girded in at the waist by broad leathern belts, from 
which depended matches of lighted tow; with great ruffs round their 
throats, pale green hose upon their lower limbs, and roses of ribbons, 
almost as large as the shoes they covered, upon their feet ; each 
carrying on his right arm a huge bell-mouthed musquet, and on his 
left a forked staff intended to support it—this troop, headed by 
Maurevert, the hired assassin of Charles [X. (and surnamed 
le Tueur du Roi) swiftly advanced, ranged themselves in two lines 
by the side of the king, planted their forks in the ground, pointed 
their artillery against the Englishman’s breast, and awaited only 
the royal mandate to fire. 

Blount witnessed these proceedings without dismay. When he 
saw the death-dealing tubes levelled against him, he stooped to the 
ground, and catching Druid in his arms, breathed the words of his 
song— 


The dog and his master shall find one grave !— 


fully prepared to meet his fate. 

“Hold !” exclaimed Henri, “some fiend hath put it into the 
knave’s head to defeat our object. Bid him surrender at discretion, 
Maurevert. Once get possession of his dog, and deal with him as 
you list. But I charge you, on your life, S the animal no further 
injury.” 

Meaboviet stepped forwards. Blount, however, sturdily refused to 
yield up his sword. 

At this moment, and while Henri, ever irresolute when resolu- 
tion was required, hesitated to give the signal to the arquebussiers, 
Crichton role up. ‘I will disarm him, sire,” he said, * if I have 


your majesty’s permission to do so.” 
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“ Grammercy! mon cher, you have our ission at once, 
and to slay him, too, if it please you, suovidid: yaa harm not the 
dog.” 

One will scarcely succumb without the other, I suspect, my 
liege,” replied the Scot. ‘ We shall see.” 

aying which, he dismounted, and giving his steed to the charge 
of an attendant, advanced towards Blount. 

‘‘ Are you mad ?” he said, sternly, as he arrived within a few 
paces of the Englishman, “ that you adopt this braggart posture ? 
Yield ! and I may yet preserve your life.’’ 

“T should hold it foul scorn were such words to pass my 
lips, _— at your bidding, Chevalier Crichton,” replied Blount, 
doggedly. 

i Fool !” said the Scot, in a low and significant tone, “ this 
is but a feint. Throw down your sword. I will be your safe- 
guard,” 

” «Were I to do so it would scem as if I yielded,” rejoined 
Blount: ‘‘and I would rather die a thousand deaths than these 
accursed Frenchmen should be able to crow over me.” 

‘Defend yourself, then,” exclaimed Crichton, plucking his 
rapier from the scabbard. 

“If I fall by your hands I shall die the death I would have 
chosen,” replied Blount. ‘ Yet think not I will perish tamely. 
I hold it too good luck to cross swords with you, not to 
approve myself worthy of the honour. But our blades are ill- 
mitched. I cannot fight without equal arms.” 

“T have helm and corslet,” answered Crichton ; ‘‘ you have 
neither buff jerkin, nor steel cap. The advantage is on my 
side.” 

‘Down, Druid,” said Blount, quitting his hold of the dog, 
‘stir not—use neither tooth nor claw. Chevalier Crichton,” 
he added, in a tone of some emotion, “if I fall—this hound—” 

‘TI understand,” replied Crichton. ‘TI will be his master.” 

“No!” said Blount, ‘I meant not that—despatch him.” 

‘‘ Waste no more words in this idle parley,” returned Crichton, 
fiercely. ‘* My blows are for men, not dogs. Again, I say, defend 
yourself.” 

‘Saint George for England !” shouted Blount, fetching a com- 
pass with his sword that dazzled the eyes of the beholders like a 
flash of lightning. But rapid as was this circle—not so swift was 
it as the corresponding movement of the Scot. Instead of endea- 
vouring to avoid the a or to encounter its force, where it was 
most dangerous, at a distance, he at once rushed in upon the 
Englishman, met the edge of his weapon in mid sweep with a 
stoccado, and nothing daunted that his own rapier was hurled 
from his grasp, clutched with his left hand the wrist of his 
adversary, and with his right fearlessly catching hold of his 






























































































396 CRICHTON. 

enormous blade, by a violent downward jerk, wrested it from his 
ripe. 

. Thus far Druid had obeyed his master’s orders, and crouched 


inoffensively at his feet-—but now instinctively, comprehending his 
danger he low with such violence against Crichton’s legs, that had 
they not been plated in steel, he must have withdrawn his attack 
from Blount to defend himself from his follower. ‘¢ Lie still, sir,” 
cried the Englishman, furiously. And setting his foot upon the dog’s 
back, he pressed him, notwithstanding his desperate struggles, 
forcibly to the ground. “You are the victor,” he continued, 
addressing Crichton, ‘ strike!” 

“[ have accomplished all I desired,” replied the Scot, “in dis- 
arming you.” 

‘[ will not yield,” said Blount, sullenly. ‘‘ You had better finish 
me.” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when his arms were suddenl 
seized from behind by a couple of halberdiers, who had stolen upon 
him unawares ; and a stout sword-belt, slipped over his wrists, and 
drawn tightly together, prevented any farther resistance on his part. 
At the same moment, a sash, tied in a noose, and flung over the head 
of Druid by a third man-at-arms, made the brave animal likewise 
a prisoner. 

‘Harm neither,” said Crichton, addressing the guards; “ but 
await his majesty’s pleasure—and see! he approaches.” 

‘* Draw near to me, [ pray you, Chevalier Crichton,” said Blount, 
gazing earnestly at the Scot, ‘“‘ I have something to communicate, 
which, in my confusion, I had forgotten.” 

‘| know what you would say,” returned Crichton, making a 
gesture of silence, ‘ all is lost !” 

“* The devil!” exclaimed Blount, with a look of disappointment, 
“my labour then has been in vain. It was merely to bring you 
these tidings that I adventured within the lists.” 

“ Heed not that, good Blount, but pacify your dog,” said Crich- 
ton, noticing, with uneasiness, the violent efforts of the animal to 
free himself, by which he was well-nigh strangled ; ‘on his life 
hangs your own.” 

“True,” replied Blount, taking the wordsliterally, ‘‘ it does so.” 
And he addressed an angry declamation to Druid, who instantly 
became passive in the hands of his captor, 
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CAMBRIAN TALES, 
(“cymrO pros ByTH!”*) 


CuapTer III. 
POPULAR FICTIONS OF CAMBRIA. 


FAIRIES. 


Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 
You moonshine revellers, and shades of night, 
You orphan heirs of fixed destiny, 
Attend your office and your quality: 
Crier Hobgoblin, make the faery O Yes! 
SHaksPeaRE’s Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Act V., Scene IV. 


I rEGARD the belief in fairies as the most interesting, the most cheer- 
ful, and the most elegant of our popular superstitions. Perhaps I might 
also venture to term it the most instructive, for I do not aaa that I 
ever heard a traditionary fairy tale from which some useful moral might 
not be drawn. The general characteristics ascribed to the race appear 
to be very nearly the same throughout Great Britain. Night is every- 
where their time of activity, both in labour and amusement. Robin 
Goodfellow speaks as the organ of all elves and fays when he thus de- 
scribes his race :— 

We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the sun, 


Following darkness like a dream. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Act V., Scene II. 


By day all fairies lie concealed, and our Cambrian Bendith eu Mam- 
mau hide themselves in trees and bushes, and more especially in the box- 
tree. Their peculiar habitudes must be treated with unquestioning 
respect, and they always expect to meet with vn courtesy, 
attention, and deference. They assist the meritorious, enrich the liberal, 
reward the industrious, and exalt the disinterested. They honour with 
their festive visitations only the neat and tidy homestead, the clean and 
‘ee places of the earth. There was a remarkably neat, industrious 

ousewife, named Esther, who lived some years ago at Trewalchyn, and 
her habitation was often made the fairies’ place of assembly. This 
woman prospered in all things, and grew rich, and it was rumoured that 
she seldom dusted a shelf without finding more or less money there, 
which had been left as a gift by her — friends. Truth and honesty 
temperance and contentment, are usual attributes of the fairy race. 
Their friendships are most zealous, and their indefatigable alacrity is used 
in doing all sorts of kindnesses. They have, nevertheless, many un- 
amiable qualities. They are part domineering, easily offended, 
quick of resentment, envious, spiteful, malicious; and wi fond of 
mischievous pranks and practical jokes, and capable of trivial and annoy- 
ing acts of revenge. Thus long ago and far away thought also poor 
Dromio of Syracuse, when he cried, in the midst of bewildering per- 
plexities — 

* Wales forever! 
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Oh, for my beads ! I cross me for a sinner, 
This is the Fairy Land. Oh, spite of spites ! 
We talk with goblins, owls, and elfish sprites. 
If we obey them not, this will ensue, 
They’ll suck our breath, and pinch us black and blue. 
Comedy of Errors. Act I., Scene IZ. 


Thus also thought the rustic lad and lass of Milton’s time, when, by 
the evening hearth, they 
Stories told of many a feat, 
How Faery Mab the junkets eat ; 


She was pinched and pulled she said, 
And he by friar’s lanthorn led. 





L’ Allegro. 
All testimonies, likewise, agree in the notion of fairy rapidity of 
movement. Folks in this mired say that they take aérial rides upon 
their wands, besides running and skipping about on the earth’s surface over 
all impediments with extraordinary celerity. Robin exclaims, 


I'll put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Act IL, Scene IT. 


And Oberon tells his queen, 


We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon. 
Ibid. Act V., Scene I. 


With so much natural sprightliness, it is not surprising that they all 
greatly delight in the exercise of dancing, and are lovers of music, both 
vocal and instrumental. Their dress, according with the festive character 
of their life, is usually gay and graceful; but occasionally they wear a 
homely garb, adapted to the drudgery which they condescend to perform 
for favoured mortals, and the remuneration of new clothing, as well as 
that of food and money, is said to be sometimes accepted for their services. 
Their festival dresses are green and white, like the verdant meadows and 
the silvery moonshine which they love. They wear at working-time a 
suit of hodden grey, and sometimes have been seen in black. Their 
heads are usually uncovered, and the redundance and beauty of their 
hair is displayed: they have, however, been seen dancing on the base of 
Mynydd ‘Troed in broad-brimmed straw hats. Absolute seclusion from 
human observation is the one unvarying and inviolable condition upon 
which alone a comfortable intercourse and interchange of civilities with 
fairies can be established and maintained. One or other of them will 
sometimes appear before a highly-honoured human being to hold brief 
converse, but none of them will endure to be watched, even in the act of 
serving you; and to trespass, even with the eyes, upon their social meet- 
ings for songs and dances and nocturnal rites, provokes to the utmost 
extremity their wrath and vengeance. Whether fairies differ generically, 

ifically, or only as casual varieties, I never yet could determine, but 

subject of their size seems to be involved in considerable obscurity. 
Mercutio, in “ Romeo and Juliet,” makes mention of Queen Mab, as a 
creature 


In shape no bigger than an agate stone, 
On the fore-finger of an alderman: 
) Act L, Scene IV. 
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tiny enough to employ “a small grey-coated gnat” as her coachman for 
a team of atomies : 


Her chariot an empty hazel nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies’ coachmakers. 
Act L, Scene IV. 


These minute fairies appear to have condensed an extraordinary share 
of malignancy, for Queen Mab’s dreamy influences were all of ill tendency, 
and exerted only in calling forth the evil passions of humanity. Some 
of Queen Titania's “small elves” could have been but a few sizes larger 
than Queen Mab and her compeers’, since the leathern wings of bats 
furnished them with coats.—‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Act IL, 
Scene III. It is said that there are fairies still to be seen who are “ smaller 
than the smallest wooden doll,” and to such belongs a fanciful and prett 
legend of our Celtic brethren in Cornwall, which I have amused myself 
by paraphrasing in rhyme, adding some further generalities concerning 
the fairy race. ) 


A CELTIC TRADITION, FROM CORNWALL, OF A FUNERAL AMONG THE SMALL 
PEOPLE.* 


The term of fairy life appears 
Restricted to a thousand years ; 

And hence, ’tis said, the envious spite 
With which some fairy elves delight 
To vex those days with care and strife 
Which prelude man’s immortal life. 
Though Fancy’s eye at eve has seen 
Bright fairies dancing on the green ; 
And oft returning, traced at morn 

The rings by frequent footsteps worn ; 
Though Fancy’s eye has Puck espied 
While many a trick maliga he tried ; 
Or kinder sprites has seen at night, 
Aid human toils with elfish might ; 
Their bounty oft in gifts has known, 
Or proved their wants by trivial loan ; 
Their utmost weakness still was hid, 

A sight to prying gaze forbid ; 

Till one strange night, revealed at last 
To rustic wight with awe aghast. 
Amid the drifted sands of Hayle, 

The home of many a fairy tale, 

From far St. Ives old Richard came, 
With pilchards laden for his dame ; 
Retarded by the burden’s weight 

He crossed the mystic Towyn late ; 
From cloudless skies a moon serene 
With silvery light illumed the scene ; 
A aesdenel bell, with toll suppressed, 
Alone disturbed the landscape’s rest ; 
As up the hill his course he wound, 
With wondering ears he caught the sound ; 
And when towards Lelant Church he drew, 
Bright lights within it gleamed to view. 
Then nameless fears his heart assailed, 
Yet hope inquisitive prevailed. 

With cautious steps, with movements still, 
He ventured towards a window sill— 


* (Vide Athenaum, Octobe; : 1846.—Foik Lore.) 
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Peeped in, and dazzled by the light 

Saw only all within was bright. 

At length, along the centre aisle, 

With progress slow, in double file, 

He saw a long procession move 

Through crowds impressed with sorrowing love ; 
Their tiny torches—slips of pine, 

On all the fair assembly shine ; 

And flowers of phosphorescent light 

Cast radiance from the altar’s height. 

No coffin, sable robes, or pall, 

Obscured this fairy funeral. 

They wreaths of tiny roses wore, 

yt | sprays of blossomed myrtle bore. 
Six to the bier their shoulders pressed, 
Whereon, attired in flowing vest, 

A fairy lady, so minute 

No human type her form may suit ; 

So fair—so exquisite her face, 

Our language fails to speak its grace ; 

So lovely, in that sad display, 

Like “ a dead seraph” there she lay ! 
White flowers the little corpse o’erspread— 
White blossoms wreathed the beauteous head, 
And twined among the hair’s gold thread. 
The bier approached the altar rail— 
They rested it within the pale ; 

While close beneath that altar’s shade, 
With many a pick-axe small and spade, 
A host of little sextons gave 

Their toil to shape a little grave. 

With all the reverence of love, 

Then tenderest hands the corpse remove ; 
And fondest looks all thronging pressed 
To see her, ere her latest rest. 

‘The corpse was lowered, and off they tear 
Their wreaths, and breaking in despair 
Their flowery branches wildly spread, 
And loudly wail, “ Our Queen is Dead !” 
“ Our Queen is Dead!” A sexton’s spade 
Then dust on that fair body laid ; 

And thrilling from the host arose 

A shriek, so eloquent of woes, 

That Richard, from his caution thrown, 
Augments its clamour with his own ; 
That very instant all was rout, 

And every fairy light went out. 


The belief in fairies is general throughout Cambria. They are thought 
to inhabit many a lovely valley and hill-side, and to have a distinguished 
partiality for old oak trees. ‘They used, it is said, to frequent the parish 
of Aberystwith in Blaenau Gwent more than any other part of the 
principality, and especially to haunt Hafodafel and Cefn Bach, as dry 
and pleasant places. We may commonly infer, from Welsh tradition, that 
their “ Fair folks of the wood” are of the same stature as human beings. 
The poet Spenser, who was intimately acquainted with ancient British 
lore, adopts and exhibits the same notion of their persons in his “ Faery 
Queen.” ; 

Many curious legends are extant in various districts of the Princi- 
—_ concerning intermarriages between the Cymry and the fairy race. 

hat of Penelope, from whom trace their descent the Pellings of Ystrad 
in Snowdonia, is very remarkable. The superstition as to changelings 
which prevails so extensively among the credulous throughout Great 
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Britain, agrees with this view of the subject. The ancient and cu- 
rious Glamorganshire tale, related by Giraldus Cambrensis, upon the 
asserted authority of its hero, Elidorus the priest, evidently belongs, how- 
ever, to a more diminutive people. “They were,” he says, “of the 
smallest stature, but very well proportioned ; they were all of a fair com- 

lexion, with luxuriant hair falling over their shoulders. They had 
en and greyhounds adapted to their size.”—( Vide ‘* Hoare’s ‘ Giral- 
dus.’” Vol. 1., p. 159.) Yet a Welsh boy of twelve years old, having 
proved a suitable playmate for the child of the fairy king, would testify 
that no very great disparity of stature existed between them. I can 
only suppose that wes & their tallest people might just attain to the 
height of those reckoned very short among ourselves. 

Shakspeare, whose poetry reflects, as in a mirror, the peculiar opinions 
of his age, shows, in all their variety, and with all their apparent dis- 
crepancies, the popular belief then prevalent in England regarding the 
fairy race. The notions expressed by Mrs. Page harmonise very well 
with the record of Giraldus as to the size of fairies. She says— 


Nan Page my daughter, and my little son, 
With three or four more of their growth, we'll dress 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies green and white, 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands. Upon a sudden, 
As Falstaff, she, and I are newly met, 
Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once 
With some diffused song, &c. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Act IV., Scene IV. 
The thorough acquaintance of the Welsh with the habits of the race 
is archly hinted at in Sir Hugh Evans, who, volunteering his services on 
the same occasion, says— | 
I will teach the children their behaviours, = q 
Again, Belarius, seeing Imogen disguised as a page within his cave, 
exclaims to Guiderius and Aviragus— 


Stay, come not in: 
But that it eats our victuals, I should think 


Here were a fairy! 
Cymbeline. Act IIL, Scene VI. 
We are told of Titania, in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” that 


She as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy, stolen from the Indian king. 
Act IL, Scene I. 

We may conclude that the page was not bigger than the dame whose 
train he bore, yet she is the very fay to whom Oberon alludes, when, 
mentioning her flowery resting-place, he says, that 

There the snake throws her enamelled skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. 
Act II., Scene II. 

These fairies, therefore, would seem to have possessed —- powers 
of expansion and retraction. Oberon professes himself j of Titania's 
partiality for Theseus, and would at times retaliate by attentions to 
Hyppolita, Queen of the Amazons, and a flirtation with a rural Phillida, 
in the form of Corin the shepherd; and his privy councillor, Robin 
Goodfellow, took marvellous pleasure in sportive transformations into a 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, a roasted crab in a,gossip’s bowl, a three-foot stool, 
&c. It is curious still to hear the/fike tales — by the common 
people. Many of the narrators, who would be you should think 
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that they believed them, affect, with a droll and glaring inconsistency, 
to speak of them as things which modern wisdom has annihilated, but 
which had indeed an undoubted existence one or two generations ago. 
Yet there are many more who still avow their unhesitating conviction of 
such existing realities; who declare themselves to have heard their 
music and songs, to have witnessed their dances, and felt their pinches 
in punishment of intrusion; and a few who hint that they have been 
privileged by their midnight visitations, when invited by a clean hearth, 
a well-swept floor, and pails left full of water, they come, a social and 
lively party, to revel till break of day. On such occasions, previous to 
laying upon the hob the piece of money to pay for their entertainment, 
they always take their leave by smging the Welsh air of “Torriad y 
Dydd,” which is, therefore, pre-eminently called “ Can y Tylwydd Teg,” 
the fairies’ song. In this neighbourhood they always use the same 
tune; and one man, who is yet living, listened to it at various times so 
attentively, that he learned to sing it himself. 

Whether the fairies of Shakspeare’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
are considered as mere inventions of his imagination, or pictures of 
popular idealities, the fiction is so complete in all its parts, so elegant, 
and so se agen’ beautiful, that I find few passages in his unrivalled 
dramas more truly fascinating than the second act of that fantastic poem. 
My own fancy revels in his descriptions, as it sometimes does in sleep, 
when the reviving half-consciousness of dreaming is checked by the 
rising of one brilliant, pleasing, and soothing image after another, enforcing 
an illusive belief in the absolute reality of an experience so charming. 
I feel that, if such things are at all, it is thus they must be. 








ETHNOS. 
BY HENRY J. SLACK. 


Erunos was taken captive by cruel tyrants, who forced him to do all 
manner of hard and degrading work in mines and subterranean quarries. 
Day after day he toiled to - Bate goodly stones for the builders, or dig 
rich ore from the damp and stubborn rock, and then dragged his treasures 
to the mouth of the pit where they were received by his task-masters, 
who, in return, loaded him with fetters, and bade him work harder. Now 
the mouth of the pit was cunningly contrived, that the light of heaven 
should never enter in, and its galleries had a dismal appearance, for only 
one kind of candle was allowed, and you may judge it gave a wo 
light, for Tradition furnished the tallow, Superstition made the wicks. 
The tallow was extracted from the bones of bad men, who died long ago, 
and the wicks were made from old rags of their clothing. Reason 
thought it most absurd that Ethnos should be obliged to work in such a 
bad light, and offered his torch, but the tyrants tried to blow it out; but 
they could not succeed, so they kicked Reason and his toreh out of the 
kingdom, and gave strict orders that he should never be allowed to come 
in again. Then Justice protested most indignantly, and declared it was @ 
monstrous wrong, that Ethnos should be so treated, and Reason banished, 
upon which the tyrants had him smothered with some old edicts which 
were kept for the Charity took great 7 Ethnos, and 

to visit him, but she was found out “a ged immediately. 
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Her sad fate did not deter Hope, who passed by all guards, was sto 
by no bars, and never allowed a day to pass Pork going to a 
him. The tyrants guessed that he had some comforter, and were very 
wrath, but neither they nor their guards could ever make it out, which, 
indeed, was not to be expected, for they all dwelt with Fear, and such 
ple can never see Hope. 

After a long while some of Ethnos’ friends arose and slew the tyrants, 
and went to the mine to set him free. Force undertook to break his 
bonds, and thumped at them very heartily with his sledge-hammer, but 
some how it happened that if he loosened one rivet he always tightened 
another, and poor Ethnos was worse off than before. 

Cunning and Fraud said they were sure they could take them off, for 
they used to be employed by the deceased tyrants to put them on ; so 
they were allowed to try, but they only shifted their position a little, so 
as to shackle the poor wretch far worse than before. Little Wisdom then 
came forward with a pert, presumptuous air, and said he would soon put 
things to rights.. Now Little Wisdom used to be a tailor, but he had 
left off making breeches and taken to stitching constitutions, an occu- 
pation he declared the gods especially made him for, but the old tyrants 
would not allow him to have any work. He brought a new kind of 
lamp, intended to burn without oil or any other substance, fluid or solid, 
and a patent tinder-box. His first proceeding was to snuff out the old 
candles, which certainly were wretched things, but still gave some light, 
and when they were quite in the dark he exclaimed, “ Now, gentlemen, 
I will show you the incomparable merits of my new lamp and patent 
tinder-box,” whereupon he fell to work, attempting to strike a light with 
a wet stick and a rotten apple, which, unaccountably, did not succeed. He 
assured all parties that the invention was perfect, and that he never 
knew it fail before, although he afterwards admitted he had never tried 
it. But Little Wisdom was not the man to give up his enterprise because 
he was totally in the dark, so he jerked the fetters in fine style, hurt his 
own fingers, and sadly pinched poor Ethnos, who began to pray to be 
delivered from his friends. 

New Morals came forward next, and pronounced it to be his opinion 
that all previous efforts were entirely wrong. He began by stripping off 
the old man’s clothes, and giving them in sniall unserviceable fragments 
to the bystanders, telling Ethnos his fetters would fall off as soon as he 
had made him free from the dreadful crime of having any property of 
his own, even so insignificant as a few rags on his back. New Morals 
then eat a crust of bread, which was all Ethnos had for dinner, and went 
on one side, looking much delighted with his morning's work. Ethnos 

complained wofully of being sadly imposed upon, but New Morals vehe- 
mently swore that he was now quite free, and stalked off, requ deep 
curses on the ingratitude of the human race. Hope, who could bear 
this no longer, ran off and fetched Virtue, who brought Freedom and 
Faith. Knowledge accompanied them, carrying a good handsome 
lantern to show the way. Bach one had a small phial of pure se. 
filled with a very precious essence, which they poured down Ethnos’ 
throat, and immediately his fetters fell off, and he was a free man, 
stronger and more beautiful than he had ever been before. 

Then Ethnos worshipped Virtue, and vowed that he would serve her 
very diligently for the remainder of Arfs days, for he said, I perceive that 
she alone was able to set me free. 
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LITTLE JAMES’S JOURNEY FROM POVERTY TO PROSPERITY. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL, ESQ. 


Ir was the old story, her drawing-master, a handsome young fellow, 
had insinuated himself into her affections, and induced her to elope with 
him when only seventeen years of age. Her wealthy and ambitious 
father had sworn from that time forth never voluntarily to see her, or in 
any way to notice her ; poverty and wretchedness had come quickly upon 
her and her husband ; then death visited them and removed the latter ; 
and now, as a closing scene, the once gay and cheerful Fanny Eskdale 
lay herself on her death-bed in the last stage of consumption, and the soli- 
tary fruit of the unfortunate marriage, a boy about nine years old, stood 
by her side. 

“ James,” said the invalid, “ you understand what I sav to you. When 
I am gone, friends, I have no fear, will be raised up for you. But they 
will seek to learn who you are and who were your parents. Now you 
know that our name is not Marley, though we are so called, but Leslie, 
and I have told you before why this is so.” 

The boy nodded. 


** Now, my boy, remember as well nigh my last injunction, that you 
never, James, in your poverty, reveal the secret of your parentage and 
real name. Your grandfather is rich and prosperous, but even, in your 
darkest hour, in your bitterest adversity, do not either seek yourself or 
allow others to seek for you, aid or help from him who spurned your 
mother from his doors. He doubtless knows not, as he probably cares 
not, whether either of us are in existence ; and, James, I would never 


have him know more than he does now. Promise me that you will never 
bring yourself under his notice.” 
The boy promised. 


“Stay,” said his mother, after a short pause, “circumstances might 
change ; he may not always be rich as you may not always be poor. If 
it should so happen that he fall into poverty, then, James, then, if you 
have the means of helping him, hasten to him, discover yourself to him, 
and aid him to the best of your ability. It will be a bitter punishment. 
In that drawer is a locket which he once gave me, and a miniature of 
myself when young; preserve them if possible, they will help at any time 
to prove your identity.” 

Mrs. Leslie died some days after, and little James was left alone in the 
world As his mother had anticipated, the child was overwhelmed with 
inquiries as to what relatives he might have who could be applied to in 
his behalf, but returning for answer that he knew not that he had any, 
he was at once handed over to the parish authorities. Prior, however, 
to his mother’s funeral and his being sent away, the boy prevailed on @ 
kind-hearted lady to take charge of the locket and miniature, which he 
had been told by his mother, if possible, not finally to part with. 

One dreary day in December little James was delivered over to the 
matron at the establishment of Mr. Chubberley, where several hundred 
pauper children of both sexes and of ages varying from two to seven- 
teen, were duly boarded and lodged, clothed, washed, instructed, and 
physicked at a sum per week, something under what you would have to 
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pay for a dinner of mutton chops at the London Tavern. It was a fine 
establishment, and a fine thing Chubberley made of it. It was regularly 
inspected by the parish authorities, and very favourable to it were their 

rts. It was marvellous how happy and contented the children de- 
clared themselves to be when examined, in the presence of the master, 
touching their physical comforts and general well-being. It was won- 
derful what splendid soup and prime meat were partaken of by the parish 
officers as samples of what was provided for the children. ‘There was a 
clergyman at Chubberley’s, too, who looked after the children’s souls for 
a small consideration, and taught them the wickedness of being at any 
time discontented with their lot, and the sure reward that good little boys, 
who never complained and had small appetites, would receive above. 

And yet there were discontented spirits here—as little James soon 
found out. 

It was a cold winter's night, and the mob of boys were huddled to- 
gether in ‘a large room, shivering and wretched. James stood a little 
apart. He had not long appeared amongst them, and, moreover, having 
just been stripped of the decent clothes which he had hitherto worn, 
and attired in more suitable garments of corduroy, he was surveying, 
somewhat dismally, the difference in his exterior. The mob, for want 
of anything more interesting to look at, regarded James with some 
curiosity’; and there was something of malevolence and spite in their 
looks which spoke poorly for the reverend chaplain’s endeavours to over- 
come the flintiness of their juvenile hearts. ‘The fact was, there was a 
cleanliness, a wholesomeness, and a degree of sleekness in the appearance 
of little James highly galling to stunted, starving urchins; and they 
hated him forthwith. 

** Isn’t he fat?” said one. 

** And tall?” said another. 

It should be observed, with reference to this latter remark, that, for 
some reason or other, the childen at Chubberley’s were all most mar- 
vellously short It was quite astonishing. You couldn't tell a boy of 
ten from one of sixteen, from any difference in height: no boy exceed- 
ing the average tallness (out of Chubberley’s) at ten. The parish 
officers had had, at one time, a serious consultation with Chubberley 
as to the reason of this phenomenon, and it was resolved to try a re- 
duced dietary; but this not producing any change, it was concluded to 
be something in the air, and no more notice was taken. 

“How sulky he seems,” observed a third young gentleman—“ my 
eye!” 

rs P’r’aps he’d like a bit of bread and cheese for his supper,” suggested 
a fourth. 

This remark was evidently a very humorous one, for it was followed 
by a roar of laughter. 

“I am very hungry,” said James, not offended. 

‘Suppose you go and tell Mr. Chubberley so.” 

Such mirth was occasioned by this observation that there must have 
been some danger of the juvenile bodies falling to pieces, in their present 
state “Aa thinness, but the corduroy clothing was tight, and held them 
together. 

“Do you get enough to eat here?” asked James, when the laughter 
had subsided. 
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“We are very happy, and have everything we could wish for, thank 
you, sir,” replied one of the (apparently) elder boys, with a demure look, 
and in a very humble tone of voice. 

“TT hope you are truly thankful to Mr. Chubberley for all his great 
kindness shown towards you, Wiggins,”’ said another, addressing him 
who had just spoken, in a similar tone and manner. 

“Indeed I am, sir, very grateful” (poking his fingers into his eyes). 

“Do you remember him in your prayers, Wiggins, and good Mr. 
Snifflesnaffle, the chaplain, and all the generous parish officers?” 

* Indeed I do, sir. I go on my knees, I do, every night and morn- 
ing, and pray heartily that they may get—all that they deserve.” 

Great applause followed this inimitable bit of acting ; it being needless 
to inform the reader that the queries were those invariably put by the 
head parish officer whenever he made a visit, and the answers the same 
as were always thereto rendered. 

Soon afterwards, supper was served, consisting of highly delicious 
porridge and a small piece of bread, which would not give any boy the 
nightmare. Prayers having been read, the mob dispersed to the dor- 
mitories, which were very large and very cold ; in consideration of which 
latter circumstance, as many boys were packed into each bed as pos- 
sible ; a plan highly conducive to comfort, cleanliness, and—economy. 

Morning came, and more porridge ; school followed, and flagellation ; 
then succeeded dinner. It was roast-meat day, so roast-meat appeared, 
but there was a peculiar flavour about it that made it very distasteful to 
little James, who for the life of him could not help thinking it had been 
basted with castor-oil. But it must have been fancy, for giving his 
portion to the boy who sat beside him, the latter, with starting eyes, ate 
it voraciously, and sighed when it was gone. 

There were two boys in that school who soon attracted little James’s 
notice. The one was more than fourteen, though like all the rest, from 
his size, you would scarcely have supposed him more than about eleven. 
His parents, who were both dead, had once been highly respectable. 
He was a fierce, violent-tempered boy ; so much so, that even the masters 
hardly cared to meddle with him, and all his companions feared him— 
save one. ‘This was a weak and sickly child, ten years of age, to whom 
Dayley (such was the other's name) had become warmly attached, and 
whom the child loved equally in return ; they were inseparable, these 
two. Differing from one another in every respect, they only seemed to 
have pleasure in each other’s company, and sharing the sorrows and the 
sufferings entailed on all the wretched children inmates of that accursed 
place, they were bound closer together, and, by reason of the woes that 
afflicted both, were made to love each other more and more. 

The younger boy was taken ill, lingered, and fell into a decline. The 
grief of Dayley knew no bounds ; he defied everything and everybody 
that would have taken him from his pining companion ; his delight was 
to carry the latter out into the fields in the warm summer afternoons, 
and lie with him on the grass, the child’s head resting on his shoulder ; 
then they would talk of things that Dayley would recollect having heard 
and seen when quite a child and his parents were alive, and he living 
with them surrounded with every comfort. Changing their theme, they 
would speak of the present, and how each hated the life they led at 
Chubberley’s, and how glad they would be were it ended. Talking of 
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this reminded them of what they had overheard the doctor say of the 
younger one’s disorder, and that he was sure to die ere long. Their 
conversation ended then; they could talk no more. 

And the child did die. One of the bright afternoons when there was 
not a breath of air, not a leaf stirring, and scarcely a sound to be heard, 
the child turned his eyes up to the deep blue sky, and murmured he was 
dying. Dayley flung his arms round him and wept frantically. It was 
useless; in a minute or two the young boy slept ‘the sleep that knows 
not breaking.” 

Towards the evening of that day, little James found Dayley sitting 
alone in one of the rooms, whither he had crept unobserved. The latter 
beckoned to him. 

“ Marley,” he said, “ you must hate this place.” 

“T do,” replied James, energetically. 

* Wouldn’t you like to leave it?” 

*T should, indeed ; but (shaking his head) it’s no use.” 

“Why so? Iwillnot stop. I should have run away before, but 

“You couldn't leave poor little 

“Don't speak of him—don't—don’t. But Marley, what I want to 
ask you is, will you léave this place with me ?” 

“*] would—I would,” replied James; ‘but where are we to go to— 
what are we to do?” 

“God knows ; I can’t tell,” said Dayley; “but don’t let us stop here, 
let us go anywhere—let us do anything—say, Marley, you'll go with me.” 

James hesitated for some time, but at length assented, and it was 
agreed that they should contrive to slip out together at supper time, in 
which there would not be much difficulty, and make the best of their 
way to London. 

Accordingly, between eight and nine that evening, the two boys stole 
away from the house, and ran at the top of their speed in the road to 
town. It was a fine night, and the roads were good, so that they were 
soon some distance away. But when the night further advanced, and 
they became somewhat fatigued, the boys began to think of (a matter 
that had not occupied their attention before) what they were to do when 
they should arrive in London—a question very necessary to be settled, 
but not very easy of settlement. After some consideration, they decided 
on stopping a few miles short of town, and sleeping that night in the 
open air. Presently, therefore, selecting their resting-place, the fugitives 
lay down to sleep. 

Marley—poor child—wearied with his journey, was soon asleep, and 
dreaming pleasant dreams ; but his elder companion lay conning over in 
his mind ways and means by which a they both might make a 
livelihood. Suddenly there was a loud cry for help. Dayley started up, 
and was enabled by the bright moonlight to perceive a horseman coming 
down a hill hard-by at a terrific pace, his horse having evidently run 
away with him. His cries would have been useless enough another 
night, but Dayley being there, ran forward, and at the risk of his life 
(as it was, severely spraining his ancle in the attempt) seized the bridle, 
and brought the animal to a stand-still. Liisa 

The rider hastily dismounted, and Dayley recognised him with dismay, 


as one of Chubberley’s sons, to whom he was known. 
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“Here’s half-a-crown for you, my lad; you did that very well, con- 
sidering your size. 1 had him quite under control, though; but halloa, 
who's this—what Dayley! you young scaramouch—what the devil—I 
say—you must have been running away” (seizing him by the collar), 

“Sir,” said the boy, “I’ve done you some little service—in another 
minute your horse would have jumped that fence—had he done so, you 
would have fallen into the pit on the other side, and perhaps been killed. 
I want no money—no reward ; but let me go, sir—in God’s name, sir, 
let me go, and I will bless you for it.” 

The wretch made no reply, but taking the boy by the collar, struck 
him several times over the shoulders with his whip. 

‘There, you young rascal,” he said, when he had finished ; “ there’s 
my answer to your whine. Let you go, indeed, young run-a-way ; not 
exactly, my boy.” 

“What's he done? What are ye thrashing the lad for?” asked a 
stout farmer-like looking personage, who just then came up. 

“ For saving his life, sir,”’ interposed Dayley, encouraged by something 
in the man’s tone. 

“You lie, you little wretch!” exclaimed Mr. Chubberley, junior; 
“you did no such thing. He’s an ungrateful young monkey, who’s 
run away from school ; but he’s going back again in double-quick time.” 

* What school may’t be ?” inquired the farmer. 

“ John Chubberley, Esq.’s, ‘ Young Pauper Establishment,’ some 
miles from here,” answered the son of that worthy gentleman, “anda 
splendid establishment it is, though I say it who shouldn’t say it.” 

“ Aye, aye,” returned the farmer, “though you say it who shouldn't 
say it—aye, aye—l've heard of that establishment, as you call it, 
before, and not much good of it, either. So that lad’s run away from 
it, has he ?”’ 

“ T have, sir,” cried Dayley, “ and I'd rather die than go back again.” 

ue my boy, you sha’n’t go back again,” said the farmer, reso- 
lutely. 

faees sir !—what the devil !—who are you ?” exclaimed Chubberley, 
in amazement. 

“Never mind me, my friend ; hand over that boy, if you please.’’ 

But as Chubberley didn't loose his hold of Dayley, the worthy farmer 
was compelled to release the latter by summary means, to wit, by 
twitching him out of his captor’s grasp in a style and with a suddenness 
that sent Chubberley reeling back some paces. Now, whether it was 
that having begun he felt an irresistible tendency to go on, or, being 
tired of talking, he was determined to save any further controversy, oF 
wherefore, we cannot say, but the stout yeoman having released Dayley, 
straightway advancing upon Chubberley, did plant upon the prominent 
nasal organ of that gentleman a blow which stretched him upon his 
mother-earth in the very smallest possible space of time. Having exe- 
cuted this little feat, the farmer turned to look for Dayley, but the 
poor boy, overcome with fatigue, excitement, and the agony of the 
sprain he had received, had fainted and fallen to the ground. 

“ Look at that now,”” murmured his deliverer, in a tone of deep com- 
miseration ; “‘ poor chap!—devil take me, I havn't given that other 
fellow half enough,” he added, turning, with the intention of visiting 
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the luckless Chubberley with a little further evidence of his displeasure, 
but the latter having risen hastily, was just jumping into his saddle, 
and in another minute had galloped away. 

“Eugh! grumbled the farmer, “I wish I'd hit him a downright 
blow while I was about it, instead of a little slap like that. How- 
somever, it’s no use fretting. Now what’s to be done with this poor 
lad ? Dang me, if he shan’t go home with me, that he shall—heave 
ho—steady—steady it is—all right ;” so saying, he lifted the insensible 
Dayley on his shoulder, and walked off with him with as much ease 
and coolness as though his burden were only an infant a few months 
old. 

Early next morning little Marley awoke. He had not had such a 
sound sleep for a long time, nor felt so much refreshed with .a night’s 
rest ; sleeping in the open air was far more wholesome and inv'gorating 
than sleeping in the ill-ventilated dormitories at Chubberley’s. Up he 
started, and looked for Dayley. Astonished at not seeing him, he 
called his name again and again, and examined all about in great 
trepidation. Concluding at last that of a certainty Dayley was not 
there, the poor little fellow sat down on the ground, and with a heart 
full of grief and indignation, burst into a passionate fit of weeping. He 
did not, however, long indulge his sorrow, but, making up his mind not 
to return to Chubberley’s if he could possibly avoid it, the young boy 
dried his tears and started off anew on the road to Town. 

Before long he was in the noisy, crowded streets of London, cogitating 
as to the likelihood of his getting any breakfast—concerning which there 
were infinitely more cons than pros—but he was not dispirited. 

Now, it’s an odd thing, but beggars that haven’t tasted a morsel perhaps 
for four-and-twenty hours, have apparently a strange liking for standing 
looking in at pastryecooks’ windows, and surveying with wistful eyes the 
expensive dainties therein displayed. Little James stopped at every con- 
fectioner’s he came to, and regarded with great interest and watery 
mouth the savoury pies, the jellies, custards, &c., so temptingly exhi- 
bited. 

“My good little boy,” said a man to him while he was thus occupied, 
‘will you do me a favour by getting this sovereign changed in at the 
public-house over the way, say for Mr. Bagsley, and bring me the silver 
at the corner of the street down there.” 

James, willing to oblige, assented directly, and walked to the public- 
house, while the man departed in the direction named. Of course the 
sovereign was counterfeit, and had the boy presented it and it had been 
discovered, as no doubt it would have been, he would have subsequently 
made acquaintance with the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House ; but see how good sometimes springs out of evil. In walking 
across the road the boy dropped the coin down a grating into the sewer. 
Aghast at the calamity, he set to bemoaning it in most piteous “ve and 
a wealthy old gentleman coming by and hearing his story, actually gave 
him a genuine sovereign out of his own pocket in lieu of the valueless 
coin he had lost. The delighted boy, having heartily thanked the donor, 
got the change and hastened to find the man who had asked him to pro- 
cure it. That worthy individual, however, finding the boy did not come 
in the proper time, and perceiving, on looking towards the public-house, 
the little knot of commiserating indivjdeals who had gathered round 
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little James, had concluded that the base coin had been discovered, and 
had straightway made off. The boy, therefore, looked and looked, but 
in vain ; and at last, though very unwillingly, decided the owner could 
not be found, and he must keep the money. 

Thus had little James a sovereign to begin the world with. 

The day wore on, passed away, and it was evening. Still the boy 
continued to perambulate the streets, and that night, for want of knowin 
where to seek a lodging, slept in a sheltering doorway. ‘To hasten with 
our story. The next day and the next, and five or six days after that, were 
spent in the same way, and each night he occupied some friendly door- 
way as on the first. In the evening of the eighth day, being quite worn 
out and ill, he asked a policeman where he could procure a night’s lodg- 
ing, and receiving direction to go to the nearest relief-office, he went there 
straightway, and made his application. Not easily, however, for on en- 
tering the doorway with timid step, his further progress was immediately 
arrested by a porter of great stature and fierce countenance, having a very 
gruff voice, and armed with a very thick stick, who demanded, in a tone 
that made the walls shake again, and caused even the horses in the street 
to start, “‘ What he wanted there?” Little James, almost shrinking into 
his shoes, told his simple tale, concerning which the porter made remark, 
that it was not in strict accordance with the truth, inasmuch as he (the 
porter) could asseverate that to his certain knowledge he (little James) 
had been there fifty times before, at least —a bold assertion, that caused 
little James to stare, as well it might. 

Having, however, been permitted by this terrible official to pass into 
the office, the boy repeated his tale, and after some delay was accom- 
modated with an order for the workhouse, which was situated some miles 
from the relief-office. 

It was raining fast when the boy, with heavy heart, began his journey ; 
a fact to which the porter before-mentioned jocularly drew his attention 
as he passed out, bidding him, however, at the same time, to hasten on 
his road. 

Some time that night the boy reached the workhouse, and was admitted 
into the ward appropriated to ‘“ vagrants.’”’ He shrunk back in horror 
on hisentrance. It was a cold, dirty-looking sort of outhouse, the floor 
of which was covered with straw, giving it much the appearance of a 
huge pigsty. Here were huddled together a miserable mob of men and 
boys (principally the latter), comprising healthy and diseased, tolerably 
clean and beastly dirty, well-intentioned and deserving, and the very 
vilest of the vile. Here they lay in close contact, infecting one another. 
Forced into companionship, the better part succumbed before the others. 
In their dark and awful misery, in their racking pangs of body and of 
mind, there was something in the daring recklessness, the desperate 
hardihood, the devilish depravity of those who, steeped in vice and sunk 
to the lowest depths of degradation, could even in their wretchedness be 
merry—something in the comparative indifference of these outcasts to 
all around them, which had a fascination for the better but the weaker 
spirits, and drew them on to the same dreadful and appaling state. Well 
might little James shudder and shrink back. 

He was out again the first thing in the morning, shaking himself in 
the fresh air as though to free himself from any dark impurity that 
might have attached to him during the night. What was now to be 
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done? He hada trifle of his money left (for they had not searched him), 
but it would very soon be gone, and what should he do then? He 
journeyed back to town and roamed the streets again, looking for pleasant 
pitying countenances encouraging him to tell his tale of woe. Once or 
twice he commenced it, but the hurried “ | can do nothing for you,” and 
quickened pace, soon stopped his story. What was to be done? All 
that day he strolled about, and at night (returned not to the workhouse 
and the “ vagrant ward,” Heaven forbid! no), slept, as before, under an 
archway. 

He woke up ill and thought that he was dying. With this idea and 
disliking to die in the close and dirty streets, the boy crawled some dis- 
tance from the town, and coming to a field, pushed through the hedge 
and Jay down upon the grass—happy in the thought that he had per- 
formed his last journey, and that his pains and sorrows were coming to a 
close. 

Here he lay, then, revelling in the warm sunshine, and wondering 
where he should be when that sun should rise again on the morrow until 
the evening. Then he fell asleep, and awaking in the morning was sur- 
prised at feeling better and stronger. Afterwards he was enabled to 
drag slowly back into the city, and crossing one of the streets he fell, and 
(the very best thing that could have happened to him) was run over 
and his leg was broken. 

He was conveyed to the nearest hospital, where he lay for weeks. 
Towards the time of his leaving he fortunately made acquaintance with 
a visitor of the institution, a benevolent individual, to whom he related 
the circumstance of his flight from Chubberley’s, and detailed the miseries 
he had suffered in that school. 

The gentleman, a Mr. Barlow, promised him, that when recovered, he 
should not be sent back thither, but that he (Mr. Barlow) would take 
him into his own employ, as a little page to his wife—a proposition 
listened to by the boy with great thankfulness. 

Accordingly, when he left the hospital stout and strong again, he 
went to the kind-hearted Mr. Barlow’s, and was duly installed in his 
office, the duties of which were light and pleasant, and well suited to 
him. 

Here, then, the boy remained for a period of several years. One day, 
walking in the street, he encountered a gentleman, who, starting at 
seeing him, stopped, hesitated, and then asked him his name. 

Marley told him. 

“ Then it is you, my boy,” said the gentleman, shaking him warmly 
by the hand. 

Marley gazed in wonderment for a minute. 

“Ts it?—can it be?” he said. ‘ Surely—is it you, Dayley?” 

“None other, Marley. We are both altered. But how glad I am 
that you were not so much so as to prevent me recognising you. So 
you are a gentleman’s servant it seems.” 

“While you are a gentleman apparently. Fortune has been kinder 
to you than to me since we parted so strangely. Ah !—how was that, 
Dayley? That was too bad of you.” 

“ No, no; wait a bit. Here, we'll have a glass of wine at this hotel, 
and I will tell you all. 

When they were both comfortably seated, Dayley related all the par- 
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ticulars of what had happened to him on the night when they had run 
away from Chubberley’s. The kind-hearted farmer, whose name was 
focein had taken him to his home, provided him with every comfort, 
and after he had remained with him a short time, conceived such a liking 
for him, that he proposed to him to remain, which Dayley, of course, 
very gladly assented to. Barker had only one surviving relative, a rich 
old uncle, with whom he held little communication. He had married 
very young, and his wife had within ten months left him a widower, 
Under these circumstances, being pleased with Dayley, and interested in 
him from the manner in which he had become acquainted with him, he 
was equally pleased for him to stay as Dayley himself was at having 
found so good a home. Some in after, Barker’s old uncle died, and 
left him the whole of his very large property, a large portion of which 
he at once transferred to Dayley, in spite of the latter's opposition to his 
so doing. 


“Is this not marvellous good fortune ?” asked Dayley, in conclusion. 


“ Wonderful,” said Marley. 

‘« And where shall I find one with whom I would more willingly share 
it than yourself, Marley? You must come with me at once to Mr. 
Barker, and I will introduce you to him. But stay, we will go first to 
Mr. Barlow’s, and get your discharge; you must be no longer a man- 
servant—come along.”’ 

Making Mr. Barlow acquainted with the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, Marley's release from servitude was soon procured. Then he was 
introduced to Mr. Barker, and the worthy man having heard his story, 
conceived a warm affection for him straightway. 

‘You must come and live here at once,” he said; ‘ you'll be a capital 
companion for Harry, your old friend. Now, no opposition, if you please. 
I owe you something, you know, for running away with Harry from you 
that night. I only wish I'd known where you were; it would have 
saved my boy there many a dull fit, I know, for he never liked to think 
about your having been left behind. Often and often we’ve made 
inquiries after you,—but in vain. Now it’s all right, and we'll all live 
right merrily, boys, for the future.” 

And so they did for several years ; real, solid, substantial enjoyment 
was their lot, and they deserved it. 

But at the end of some eight or nine years a calamity befell, which 
came upon them like a thunder-stroke. Mr. Barker was thrown from 
his horse, while hunting, and killed on the spot. The grief felt by both 
the young men at his sudden loss was, of course, indescribable ; as their 
affection for him was unbounded, so was their anguish at the bereave- 
ment for a time completely uncontrollable. 

Poor Barker’s property, which, as has been said, was very considerable, 
was left between Dayley and Marley, the larger portion (as was natural) 
to the former. 

Marley had some time ago related to his friend the circumstances 
connected with his birth and parentage. One morning, a few months 
after poor Barker's death, Dayley said, 

“ Marley” (for at his request he was still called by his assumed name), 
“I see by to-day’s newspaper your grandfather has failed for a very large 
sum. ‘The liabilities are stated to be considerable, and the assets but 
trifling ; the failure is attributed to over-speculation.” 
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“Ts it so, indeed,” replied Marley; “then, though I grieve at his 
misfortune, yet I cannot help feeling a pleasure in the hope that it creates, 
that it may give me an opportunity of presenting myself before him ; 
et, without disobeying my mother’s injunction. I will make inquiries 
in this matter at once.” 

He did so, and found the information to be perfectly correct. Mr. 
Eskdale, now quite an old man, was entirely ruined—was, in fact, a 
beggar—and could only depend on the kindness of friends to preserve him 
from a workhouse. But as yet he had not left his large, handsome house 
at the West End, and Marley, as he looked at the spacious dwelling, and 
regarded the doorway from which his mother had told him she had been 
so cruelly thrust, murmured to himself,—“ No, not yet.” 

Soon after, the house was shut up; the splendid furniture was sold, 
and its former possessor was located in humble, furnished apartments in 
a by-street. Marley approached the house; he was on the steps, his hand 
was on the knocker, when a handsome carriage drew up. The young 
man retreated, and waited to hear the inquiry of the man-servant— , 
“Was Mr. Eskdale at home?” Marley turned away. ‘Some rich 
friend come to see him, to render him assistance, probably,” he muttered; 

“no, not yet.” 

A few months after there was another removal to smaller apartments, 
in a less respectable street. Still day after day when Marley went, there 
was a carriage at the door, though not the one he had seen on the first 
occasion, and Marley wanted the time to come when he might stand 
before the old man, and say—‘ See me—you have but one friend left 
now—the son of that only daughter who was cast out by you to starve, 
for aught you cared; he stands before you, to render you the best service 
that he can.” 

At last he inquired the owner of the carriage he so constantly saw, and 
then heard that it was a physician's, there being an old gentleman at the 
house excetdingly ill. 

Vexed Mow and hurt at his delay, Marley, taking with him the locket 
and miniature, on his safe keeping of which, his mother, when dying, 
had laid such stress, presented himself at the house, and, after some 
difficulty, was admitted into the old man’s chamber. 

He saw at once that his grandfather was dying fast; but there was 
about him still—even in this, his eleventh hour—a marvellous remnant 
of that dignified air which had evidently characterised him in earlier life. 

“IT come sir,” said Marley (after apologising for intruding upon him 
in his present state of health), “to make an inquiry which I trust you will 
be kind enough to answer, on my assurance that it is of the utmost 
importance you should do so, as you will presently see. I would ask 
whether you have any knowledge of the fate of your daughter, who, 
many years ago (as I happen to be aware), left your house, under the 
burden of your heavy displeasure, to unite herself with one whom you 
considered unworthy of her ?” : 

“ My daughter Fanny,” exclaimed the old man, in a tone of anguish. 

“Why, sir—why ? No, I kept watch on her for some time, till she had 
given birth to a son; but my anger still burned too strongly to allow me 
to notice her. Yet it did not last. I repented. I reproached myself. 
I would have called her and her babe, aye, and even her husband to me, 
VOL. XV. 2 a 
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and have blessed them all ; but no, I was to be punished for my obduracy, 
my cruelty. I sought them, but they had gone from their former 
residence, no one knew whither. I have sought them, sir, ever since, 
but my searchings are over now, and I shall go down into the grave 
without her forgiveness.” 

“‘ Alas, it is too true, sir,”’ replied Marley, “ you cannot have her for- 
giveness from her own lips this side the grave.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Mr. Eskdale, “is she dead, then? How do you 
know it, sir?—Oh, not dead ?” 

‘“‘ Indeed she is, sir,” replied Marley (or Leslie, as we should more 
properly call him) ; ‘she has been dead some years.” 

The old man threw himself back, and groaned aloud. At last, he 
said faintly, 

“* But how, sir, are you aware of the fact 

Leslie advanced, rae taking from his pocket the locket and miniature, 
placed them in his grandfather's hands, saying, 

‘She was my mother, sir—you are my grandfather.” 

** My grandson! The child of whom I spoke just now! Ah, these in- 
deed were hers. The miniature of herself; the locket that I gave her. 
You resemble her—I see it—I believe you. Heaven be praised! Did she 
forgive me ?”” he asked, embracing his newly-found grandson. 

** She did, sir—she did,’’ answered Leslie. 

“ Say it again—again,” cried his grandfather. 

*‘ She forgave you, sir, from the bottom of her heart.” 

“ Thank God!” 

The old man’s arms loosened, and he fell back. Leslie started up— 
his grandfather was dead ! 
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BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 





Cuapter XII. 


Tue lapse of half a century has not destroyed the living memorials of 
the insurrection ; the following memoir illustrates with considerable ac- 
curacy the nature of this merciless warfare. 

Jan Riwal was an old man when we saw him in his chimney corner, 
surrounded by his grandchildren, but still vigorous and active—-one otf 
those beings exposed half-naked from his infancy to the four winds of 
Heaven, tanned by the sun, hardened by the cold, and who attained the 
age of manhood, without flesh, without nerves, having only upon his 
bones, and upon their tendons of iron, a sort of leather impenetrable to 
- rain and the sun; his nature answered to the physical constitution of 

is body. 

He » born near the forest of Loudeac, on the borders of the Mor- 
bihan country; when very young, he had suffered some great injustice 
from a nobleman of the neighbourhood, and since that time he had vowed 
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an unextinguishable hatred to all the aristocracy. That animosity had 
become a fixed idea. Jan at once assumed all the slight liberal notions of 
the Breton peasant, but that which was with others only an inclination 
with him had become constitutional. 

When the revolution broke out, it is easily understood that Riwal was 
ready to give it a cordial reception, because it compelled the nobility to 
quit the country. Riwal was, nevertheless, very sorry when he saw that 
the priests were obliged to take the same road, for he was a fervent Chris- 
tian. He loved the cross, because its two branches formed a level, under 
which all heads are even and equal; he loved Christ, because his reason 
had, without doubt, revealed to him, that the Saviour had been, as was 
said by Camille Desmoulins, a sans culotte* of the time of Herod. 
Nevertheless, when the other Bretons, yielding also to their love of inde- 

ndence in arming themselves to defend their religion, and assuming 
unluckily, at their revolt, a royalist cockade, Jan Riwal did not mix him- 
self with the insurgents, he did not confound two distinct causes, belief 
and politics, he understood that there was a misunderstanding, and that 
God, who was not a gentleman, could very weil live in a republic. Being 
a good Christian, he remained tranquil, letting the Chouans and the 
Blues engage in their controversies by the sound of the musket. But 
circumstances soon compelled him to take a different course. 

The Chouans made their appearance at his little farm, and, according 
to their custom, summoned him with threats to join them. Riwal refused. 

“If thou wilt not follow us,” said the chief of the detachment, in a 
rage; “we will kill thy cows.” 

“ That will not bring the nobles back to the country,” replied Riwal, 
coolly. 

‘We will burn thy farm.” 

‘You will do well,” said the imperturbable peasant, “ for it belongs 
to a gentleman.” 

The Chouans withdrew after having committed some havoc and ill 
usage, but promising to return the following day, Riwal sold his beasts, 
his teams, and his farming implements and household goods, reserving 
only that precious piece of domestic furniture the press, or close bed for 
his family and himself; he then waited. Some days after, as he returned 
from the fields, his wife said to him, 

‘* The Chouans came and have burnt the bed.” 

“ They have not burnt the earth,” said Riwal; “ we can sleep upon the 
ground.” 

Another day he was travelling on the high road and a detachment of 
the Blues came up to him. , 

‘ Peasant,” said the officer, ‘ knowest thou what fire that is down in 
the valley there?” 

Riwal turned his head in that direction, and became pale. 

“ That,” said he, after a moment’s silence ; ‘“ is my farm, which the 
Chouans have set on fire.” 4 

Jan had not been deceived. On arriving with the soldiers at the ruins, 
he found his poor little daughter enjoying the heat of the conflagration. 
His wife knew the villains; she told their names, pointed out their resi- 
dences, and many were arrested. Riwal departed the same day with his 
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family to seek a home in some distant district, which was not infested by 
the Chouans. There was no more safety for him near the Loudeac. He 
travelled for some days, and at last hired a cabin upon the banks of the 
Trieux, not far from Lannion. None of the Chouans had as yet pene- 
trated into that part of the country. For a month or so Jan was happy 
and tranquil. 

One evening he heard, that on the following day, being the tenth or 
revolutionary day of rest, the authorities meant to celebrate a patriotic 
festival at Lannion. There was to be a dance to the sound of the bag- 
pipes under the tree of liberty, and he should behold the ladies of the 
town in the costume of the period—* a little cap and tricolour cockade, 
a guillotine of ivory suspended as a trinket from a velvet collar, blue 
woollen stockings, and white sabots.” 

Riwal was curious to witness a similar merry-making for once in his 
life, and he accordingly went there. The rejoicings were kept up till a 
very late hour, and when he returned the night was closed in, the wind 
was cold, and the star-light sky, occasionally veiled with dark masses of 
clouds, in a way that it alternately changed from delightful brightness to 
the most profound obscurity. Jan, without knowing why, felt an insur- 
mountable sadness around his heart, and, in spite of himself, he hastened 
his steps; he at length perceived from the summit of the hill the chimney 
of his cottage appearing above the trees; the sight solaced him, and he 
hurried on to make sure of the right path to conduct him to his door, but 
in a moment the clouds obscured the sky—Riwal could scarcely see his 
hand. He arrived near to the spot where he might expect to find his 
house ; he stretched out his arms to seek it, and he ran against a hawthorn 
planted near the threshold. 

* Tt is here,” thought he. 

And he extended his hand to find the entrance, but instead of the 
door, he touched something flabby which swung back all at once, and in 
an instant struck against his chest; he felt a sort of a clammy, sticking 
moisture falling upon his brows. Riwal drew back frightened. At that 
moment the moon revealed herself in all her brightness, and by the light 
he perceived the corpse of his poor wife, suspended to the frame of the 
door, the right hand stretched towards him, and presenting in that hand 
her tongue and her eyes, which had been torn out of her head. 

Riwal uttered a terrible ery —“ Marguerite!” said he, .... and with his 
hair standing on end, he looked at the body which still vibrated in and 
out at the end of the bloody cord ; ‘‘ Marguerite!” 

“‘ My father !” said a voice, which came, as it were from the ground. 

The peasant looked towards his feet. His little daughter was seated 
within the threshold under the swinging body, pale, her eyes fixed, and 
not daring to move. Riwal ran to her and raised her in his arms. 

“Mari!” cried the poor fellow, “what means this? When did the 
Chouans come here ?” 

But the child was so scared by fright and grief that she could not 
answer. Riwal made her sit down near him, under the hawthorn, and he 
learnt from her all that had passed. The Chouans had come to avenge 
their ae who had been denounced by Riwal’s wife, and to make 
an example that would strike the country round with terror. In depart- 
ing they had said to the child, 
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“Tell thy father that within eight days we shall also put his tongue 
and his eyes into his right hand !”’ 

Riwal listened to all that was said without uttering a word. He spent 
the night near the body of his wife, and slept upon the ground with his 
daughter in his arms. That night was terrible. From time to time he 
felt a drop of blood fall upon his face, and as each drop fell he repeated, 
“J will kill as many Chouans as there will be red spots upon me to- 
morrow.” He thought he would have gone mad in the course of that 
awful night. 

The following day Riwal buried his wife ; he took his child to one of 
his brothers-in-law who lived at St. Brienc, bought a musket, powder, 
and ball, fully resolved to avenge himself. 

Then he commenced a strange and a fearful existence. He appeared 
but seldom in the towns and then only to purchase some necessary pro- 
visions; as to powder and ball he now procured those articles easily 
enough by killing a Chouan when a fair opportunity offered, for from fear 
of giving warning he economised his vengeance. By day he remained 
hidden among the rocks and in caves, in the haycocks, in the thickets, at 
the summit of trees, and in the bottom of dried ponds, whose orifices 
were hidden by briars, in the ruins of chapels or churches, in the dun- 
geons and subterranean vaults of old castles—there he consoled his soli- 
tude in saying his chaplet, and in recounting to himself his deeds. At 
night he put his hatred upon the watch—along the roads frequented by 
the royalists, and he awaited them at the end of his carabine; the num- 
ber of those which he killed was probably considerable, for by his own 
acknowledgement he let no opportunity escape him. One time he spared 
a Chouan in prayer at the foot of a by-way cross. “If I had killed 
him then,” said he, ‘he would have gone to paradise.” 

One night Riwal on entering into an old kiln in ruins, which had 
served him as a retreat for some days, found there a man asleep. He 
placed the muzzle of his piece against his chest, and cried out “ Qui vive?” 
“ Royalist,” said the peasant, in awaking. The answer had not been 
finished when a ball pierced his heart. 

As the Chouan bands occupied the country, Jan could not quit his 
retreat for twenty-four hours, and he passed all that time seated near the 
corpse, with his fect in his blood. 

Another time Riwal hid himself in a stack of straw, where two 
Royalists also came to take refuge. The Blues passed by and probed the 
straw with their bayonets. Jan felt the iron penetrating into his flesh, 
but he uttered no cry : the Blues continued their route, and the Chouans 
banished their fears and slept, then Riwal glided out of the straw and 
struck a light—the two men were smothered. 

That mode of life lasted until the moment when tranquillity was 
established in Brittany. As soon as the civil war was extinguished Jan 
Riwal began to show himself. He went and took back his child from 
St. Brienc, hired a small farm near Lannion, and lived there quietly. 
The insurrection of the one hundred days in 1815 was too short, and of 
too little importance, to tear him from his repose. But his hatred 
against the nobles had not diminished in the least; in 1845 he was the 
republican of 1793, 


























THE COUNTESS DE RUDOLSTADT. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
By Matiipa M. Hays. 
Cuarpter XXXI. 


Tuer whole seven were there, as upon the first occasion, masked, 
silent, and impenetrable, as phantoms. The eighth personage, who had 
formerly addressed Consuelo, and who seemed to be the interpreter of 
the council and the initiator of the adepts, addressed her in these 
terms : 

‘Consuelo, you have already undergone trials from which you have 
issued to your own glory and our satisfaction. We can, therefore, accord 

ou our confidence, and we are about to prove this to you.” 

“Stay,” said Consuelo, “ you think me without reproach, and I am 
not. I have disobeyed you, I have left the retreat you assigned me.” 

“From curiosity?” 

“No.” 

‘Can you tell us what you learned ?” 

“‘ What I learned concerned myself only; there is among you a con- 
fessor to whom I can and wish to reveal it.” 

The old man whom Consuelo thus invoked, rose and said, 

*‘ T know all. The fault of this child is trivial. She knows nothing 
of what you would keep from her. The confession of her feelings must 
be sacred to our two selves. In the mean time profit by the present op- 
— let all she is to know be revealed to her at once. I will 


answer for her in all things.” 


Then turning towards the tribunal, and receiving a sign of assent, he 
continued, 

“ Listen attentively to me, I speak to you in the names of all whom 
you see here assembled. It is their spirit, and, so to say, their breath 
which inspires me. It is their doctrine 1 am about to expose to you. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the religions of antiquity, is that 
they possess two faces; the one exterior and public, the other inward 
and secret. The one is the spirit, the other the form or letter. Behind 
the material and gross symbol lies the profound meaning, the sublime 
idea. Egypt and India, the grand types of ancient religions, the mothers 
of pure doctrines, present, in the highest degree, this duality of aspect, 
the necessary and fatal sign of the infancy of society, and the miseries 
attached to the development of the genius of man. You have recen 
learned in what the great mysteries of Memphis and Eleusis consi 
and you now know why the divine, political, and social sciences concen- 
trated with the triple religious, military and industrial power in the hands 
of the hierophants did not descend to the inferior classes of these antique 
_ societies. The Christian idea, enveloped in the words of its revealer, im 

purer and more transparent symbols, came into the world that it might 
at once pour the truth and the light of faith into the souls of the 
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ple. But theocracy, the inevitable abuse of religions constituted 
amidst perils and dangers, quickly brought the necessity of once more 
veiling dogmas, and once veiled, they became changed. Idolatry re- 
appeared with mystery, and, in the painful development of Christianity, 
the hierophants of apostolic Rome lost, as a divine chastisement, the 
divine light, and fell back into the errors into which they desired 
to plunge all men. The development of human intelligence took then 
an om A opposite course to that which had marked it in the past. 
The temple was no longer, as in ancient times, the sanctuary of truth. 
Superstition and ignorance seated themselves upon the altars and thrones, 
till at length the spirit descended upon classes too long despised. Poor 
monks, obscure doctors, humble penitents, virtuous apostles of primitive 
Christianity, formed of the secret and persecuted religion an asylum of un- 
known truth. They endeavoured to initiate the people into the religion of 
equality, and in the name of Saint John, they preached a new gospel, that 
is to say a freer, bolder, purer, interpretation of the Christian revelation. 
You know the history of their labours, of their struggles and martyrdoms, 
you know the sufferings of the people, their ardent inspirations, their de- 
plorable despondencies, their stormy arousings; and through these efforts, 
by turns terrible and sublime, their heroic perseverance chased away the 
shadows and found the traces of God. The time is at hand when the 
veil of the temple will be torn asunder for ever, when the crowd will 
penetrate to the sanctuary of the holy. Then will symbols disappear, and 
the approaches to truth will no longer be guarded by the dragons of reli- 
gious or monarchical despotism. Every man will be able to walk in the 
light, and to approach God with all the strength of his soul. None then 
will say to his brother, ‘ Be ignorant and humble yourself. Close your 
eyes and receive the light.’ On the contrary, every man will ask of his 
fellow the assistance of his eye, of his heart, and his arm, that he may 
penetrate into the arcanas of the sacred science. But this time is not yet 
arrived, we salute to-day but the trembling orb on the horizon. Secret 
religions still exist, the task of mystery is not accomplished. We are still 
inelosed in the temple, occupied in forging arms to drive away the enemies 
who interpose between the people and us, still obliged to keep our doors 
closed and our words secret, lest the truth, reserved with such difficulty, 
“me reserved for the community of men, should be snatched from our 

ands, 

‘‘ Here then you are received into the new temple ; but this temple is 
still a fortress, which has held out for ages in behalf of liberty without 
being able to conquer it. War is around us. We desire to be liberators ; 
as yet we are but combatants. You have come here to receive the fra- 
ternal communion, the standard of salvation, the sign of liberty, perhaps 
to perish in the breach in the midst of us. This is the destiny you have 
accepted ; you may perhaps succumb before the gage of victory floats 
around your head. It is still in the name of Saint John that we call men 
to the crusade. It is still a symbol that we invoke ; we are the heirs of 
the Joannites of other days, the unknown, mysterious, and persevering 
followers of Wickliff, of John Huss, and Luther ; like them, we desire to 
free the human race; but, like them, we are not ourselves free, and like 
them, we march perhaps to the scaffold. 

“‘ Nevertheless the combat has changed its ground, and the arms their 
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nature. We still brave the stormy rigour of the laws, we still expose ourselves 
to proscription, misery, captivity, death; for the measures of tyranny are 
ever the same ; but our measures are no longer the call to material revolt, 
the bloody preaching of the cross and the sword. Our warfare is as in- 
tellectual as our mission. We address ourselves to the mind; we agitate 
from the mind. It is not sword in hand that we can overthrow govern- 
ments, organised and based as they are by means of brute force. We 
carry on a war against them, more slow, more silent, and more profound, 
we attack them at the heart. We shake their foundations by destroying 
the blind faith, the idolatrous respect which they seek to inspire. We 
convey every where, into courts, even into the disturbed and fascinated 
minds of princes and kings, what no one dares any longer call the poison 
of philosophy ; we destroy all prestige ; we launch from the summit of our 
fortress the red-hot bullets of ardent truth and implacable reason against 
the altars and thrones of the world. We shall conquer, do not doubt it. 
In how many years, in how many days, we know not. But our enterprise 
dates from such antiquity, it has been conducted with such faith, stifled 
with so little success, renewed with such ardour, followed with such 
passion, that it cannot be wrecked ; it has become as immortal in its 
nature as the immortal good it has resolved to conquer. Our ancestors 
commenced it, and each succeeding generation has hoped to accomplish 
it. Ifwe did not, in a degree, hope this ourselves, our zeal might per- 
haps be less fervent, less efficacious ; yet if the spirit of doubt and irony, 
which now rules the world, were to prove to us, by its cold calculations 
and overwhelming reasonings, that we were following a dream, realisable 
only after many ages, our conviction of the holiness of our cause would 
not be shaken; and though we might labour with somewhat more of 
effort and grief, we should none the less labour for the men of the future. 
And this because there exists between us and the men of the past, and 
the generations to come, a religious tie, so strong and firm, that we have 
almost stifled in ourselves the personal and egotistical side of human 
individuality. ‘This is what the vulgar can never understand ; and yet 
there is in the pride of the nobility something which bears a resemblance 
to our hereditary religious enthusiasm. Among the great, many sacri- 
fices are made to glory, in honour of their ancestors and posterity. With 
us, architects of the temple of truth, many sacrifices are made to virtue, 
that the edifice of our masters may be continued, and laborious apprentices 
formed. We live by the mind and the heart, at once in the past, the 
future, and the present. Our predecessors and our successors are as 
much ws as we are ourselves. We believe in the transmission of life, of 
sentiments, of generous instincts in the soul, as the patricians believe in 
that of the excellence of a race in their veins. We go still further; we 
believe in the transmission of life, of the individuality of the soul, and of 
the human being. We feel ourselves inevitably and providentially called 
to continue the work of which we have already dreamed, which we have 
ever pursued and advanced from age to age. There are even some 
among us who have carried the contemplation of the past and the future 
to such a point, as almost to lose the consciousness of the present; this is 
the sublime fever, the ecstacy of our believers and saints ; for we have 
our saints, our prophets, perhaps, also, our enthusiasts and visionaries ; 
but whatever may be the wildness or sublimity of their transport, we 
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ct their inspiration ; and, among us, Albert the ecstatic, the seer, 
found only brothers full of sympathy for his sufferings, and admiration 
for his enthusiasm. We have faith, also, in the conviction of the Count 
de Saint-Germain, reputed an impostor or a madman in the world; 
though his reminiscences of a past, inaccessible to human memory, bear 
a character more calm, more precise, and even more inconceivable than 
the ecstacies of Albert, yet they bear in them also evidences of good 
faith, and a clearness which it is impossible we should deride. We num- 
ber among us many other enthusiasts, mystics, poets, men of the people, 
philosophers, artists, ardent sectarians, grouped beneath the banners of 
various chiefs; Boehmists, Theosophists, Moravians, Hernhutters, Qua- 
kers, even Pantheists, Pythagoreans, Xerophagists, Jlluminés, Johan- 
nites, Templars, Millenarians, Jacobites, &c. All these ancient sects, 
though possessing no longer the development they enjoyed at the epoch 
of their birth, none the less exist, and under forms but slightly modified. 
The property of our age is to reproduce at once all the forms which an in- 
novating or reforming genius has by turns given in past ages to the re- 
ligious and philosophical idea. We recruit, then, our adepts from these 
divers groups, without exacting an identity of precepts, which is im- 
possible in the time in which we live. It is enough for us to find in 
them the ardour of destruction to call them into our ranks: our science 
of organisation consists in choosing constructors only among minds 
superior to the disputes of schools with whom the passion for truth, the 
thirst for justice, the instinct of pure morality overcomes the habits of 
family and the rivalry of sects. Moreover, it is not so difficult as people 
imagine to make dissimilar elements work together ; these dissimilarities are 
more apparent than real. At heart, all heretics (it is with respect I use this 
word) agree upon the principal point, that of destroying intellectual and 
material tyranny, or at least of protesting against it. The antagonisms 
which have hitherto retarded the fusion of all these generous and useful 
oppositions spring from self-love and jealousy; vices inherent in the 
uman condition, fatal and inevitable obstacles to all progress of hu- 
manity. By sparing these susceptibilities, 7 permitting each com- 
munion to retain its master, its institutions and its rites, we may consti- 
tute, if not a society, at least an army ; and I have already told you that 
we are as yet but an army marching to the conquest of a promised 
land—of an ideal society. As human nature now exists there are 
so many shades of character among individuals—so many different de- 
grees in the conception of truth—so many varied aspects, ingenious 
manifestations of the rich nature which created the human species, that 
it is absolutely necessary to leave to each the conditions of his moral life, 
and the elements of his power of action. 

“ Our work is grand, our task is immense. We would not only found an 
universal empire of a new order and upon equitable basis, but we would 
reconstruct a religion. We feel, moreover, that the one is impossible 
without the other. ‘Thus we have two modes of action : the one material, 
to undermine and destroy the ancient world by criticism, by examination, 
even by raillery, by Voltairianism, and all connected with it. The 
formidable emulation of bold wills and strong passions precipitates our 
steps in that direction. Our other mode of action is entirely spiritual, 
a devotes itself to the foundation of the religion of the future. The 
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élite of the intellectual and the virtuous assist us in this unceasing labour 
of our thoughts. The work of the Invisibles is a council which the per- 
secutions of the official world er from meeting in public, but which 
deliberates incessantly, and which labours under the same inspiration in 
all points of the civilised world. Mysterious communications conve 
the seed into the air as fast as it ripens, and sow it again in the field of 
humanity as fast as we free it from the ear. It is with this subterranean 
labour that you may become associated, we will tell you how when you 
shall have accepted it.” 

“LT accept it now,” replied Consuelo, in a firm voice, and stretching 
out her arm in token of an oath. 

“ Be not in such haste to promise, woman of generous instincts, of enter- 
prising soul. You may not possess all the virtues which such a mission 
demands. You have travelled through the world ; you have already 
derived therefrom notions of prudence, of what is called savior-vivre, 
discretion, rectitude.” 

“I do not so flatter myself,” replied Consuelo, smiling with a proud 
modesty. 

** Well, you have at least learnt to doubt, to discuss, to criticise, to 
suspect.” 

“ To doubt, perhaps. ‘Take from me this doubt, which was not in m 
nature, and which has made me suffer, and I will bless you. Take from 
me, above all, the doubt of myself, which deprives me of all power.” 

“We can only take from you these doubts by developing to you our 
principles. As for giving you material guarantees of our sincerity 
and power, we shall not do so now any more than we have done so in 
the past. Let the services we have rendered to you suffice ; we will 
ever assist you when the occasion calls for it, but we shall only asso- 
ciate you with the mysteries of our thoughts and actions, according to 
the part which we bestow upon you. You will never know us. You 
will never see our features. You will never learn our names, unless 
indeed some great interest of the cause should oblige us to infringe the 
law which renders us unknown and invisible to our disciples. Can you 
submit and blindly trust yourself to men who will never be other to you 
than abstracted beings, living ideas, mysterious friends and advisers ?” 

** A vain curiosity could alone urge me to desire to know you other- 
wise, and I trust den this puerile feeling will never find place with 
me.” 

“Tt is not curiosity we dread, but distrust; and your’s would be 
well-founded according to the logic and prudence of the world. A 
man is answerable for his actions ; his name is a guarantee or a warning; 
his reputation supports or contradicts his actions and projects. Remem- 
ber that you can never compare the conduct of any one of us in parti- 
cular with the precepts of the order. You must believe in us as in 
saints, without knowing whether we be hypocrites or not. You may, 
perhaps, even be called upon to see in our decisions, injustice, perfidy, or 
apparent cruelty. You can no more control our actions than our inten- 
yo ; Have you faith enough to walk blindfolded upon the brink of an 

ss 99 : 

“In the ice of Catholicism, I did so in my childhood,” _ 
Consuelo, after a moment's reflection. ‘I opened my heart and 
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doned the direction of my conscience to a priest, whose features I never 
saw behind the veil of the confessional, and of whose name and life I 
knew nothing. I saw in him but the priesthood, the man was nothing 
tome. I obeyed Christ, and never gave a thought to his minister. Do 
you think this would be very difficult ?” 

“If you persist, raise your hand anew.” 

“ Stay,” said Consuelo. ‘“‘ Your reply will decide m destiny, but will 
you allow me to question you for once, for the first and last time ?” 

“You see! already you hesitate, already you seek for guarantee else- 
where than in the spontaneous inspiration and enthusiasm of your heart 
towards the idea we represent. Nevertheless, speak. The question you 
would put to us, will enlighten us as to the disposition of your mind. 

“ This is it. Is Albert initiated into all your secrets ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Without any restriction ?” 

“‘ Without any restriction.” 

“ And he labours with you ?” 

“Say rather, that we labour with him. He is one of the lights of 
our council; perhaps the purest, the most divine.” 

“ Why did you not tell me this at first ? I should not have hesitated 
a moment. Conduct me where you will; my life is at your disposal. I 
am your's, and I swear it to you.” 

“ You stretch out your hand! but upon what do you swear?” 

“Upon the Christ, whose image I see here.” 

** What do you mean by the Christ !” 

“ The divine thought, revealed to humanity.” 

“ This thought, is it entire in the letter of the Gospel ?” 

“T do not believe that it is; but I believe that it is entire in its 
spirit.” 

“We are satisfied with your answers, and we accept the oath you 
have just made. We are now about to instruct you upon your duties 
towards God and us. Learn, then, at once the three words which con- 
tain the secret of our mysteries, and which are not often revealed to our 
disciples until after many delays and precautions. You have no need of 
a long apprenticeship, and yet you will need reflection to understand the 
whole meaning. Liberty, fraternity, equality; this is the mysterious 
and profound formula of the work of the Invisibles.” 

“Is this, indeed, the whole mystery ?”’ 

“It does not appear to you to be one ; but examine the condition of 
society, and you will see that, for men accustomed to be governed by 
despotism, inequality, antagonism, it needs an entire education, an entire 
conversion, a whole revelation, to enable them to understand the human 
possibility, the social necessity, and the moral obligation of this triple 
precept : liberty, equality, fraternity. The small number of upright 
minds and pure hearts which protest naturally against the injustice and 
the disorder of tyranny, seize, at the first step, the secret doctrine. 
Their progress is rapid; for there is no need to teach them more than 
the means of application, which we have found. But, with the majority, 
with people of the world, with courtiers, with the great, imagine what 
caution and discretion are necessary before submitting to their examina- 
tion the sacred formula of the immortal work. They must be surrounded 
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by symbols and mysteries; they must be persuaded that there is nothing 
in question but a fictitious liberty, confined to the exercise of individual 
thought, of relative equality, extended only to the members of the 
association, and practicable only in its secret and benevolent reunions; 
in short, a romantic fraternity, agreed upon between a certain number 
of persons, and confined to trivial service, to a few good works, to 
mutual assistance. ‘To these slaves of custom and prejudice our mysteries 
are but the statutes of heroic orders, restored from the ancient chivalry, 
and containing nothing subversive to existing powers, no remedy for 
the miseries of the people. For such, there are but insignificant grades, 
degrees of frivolous science, a series of initiatives, whose singular rites 
amuse their curiosity without enlightening their minds. ‘ They believe 
they know all, whilst they know nothing.” 

“And of what use, then, are they?” said Consuelo, who listened 
attentively. 

“To protect the exercise and liberty of labour of those who under- 
stand and who know,” replied the speaker. ‘‘ This will be explained to 
you. Listen, first, to what we expect from you.” 

“Europe (Germany and France especially) is filled with secret 
societies— subterranean laboratories, in which is preparing a great revo- 
lution, whose crater will be Germany or France. We possess the key, 
and we endeavour to retain the direction of all these associations unknown 
to the greater number of their members, and unknown to each other. 
Though our end is not yet attained, we have succeeded in planting our 
foot everywhere, and the most eminent among these various adepts are 
ours, and second our efforts. We will procure for you an admission 
into all these sacred sanctuaries, into all these profane temples, for cor- 
ruption and folly have also erected their cities, and, in some few, vice 
and virtue labour at the same work of destruction, without the evil 
understanding its association with the good. Such is the law of con- 
spiracies. You will learn the secret of the freemasons, a great brotherhood, 
which, under the most varied forms, and with the most varied ideas, 
labours to organise the practice, and spread the notion of _— 
You will receive the degrees of all the rites, though women are only 
admitted by a title of adoption, and do not participate in all the secrets 
of the doctrine. We shall treat you as a man; we shall give you all 
the insignia, all the titles, all the formulas, necessary for the relations 
which we shall cause you to establish with the lodges, and for the nego- 
tiations with them with which we shall charge you. Your profession, 
your travelling existence, your talents, the prestige of your sex, youth 
and beauty, your virtues, your courage, your uprightness and discretion, 
at once render you worthy of the part we design you to fill, and afford 
us the necessary guarantees. Your past life, with the most unimportant 
details of which we are acquainted, is to us a sufficient pledge. You 
have voluntarily undergone more trials than masonic mystery knows how 
to invent, and you have issued from them stronger and more victorious 
than their adepts issue from foolish deceptions destined to try their 
courage. Moreover, the wife and pupil of Albert Rudolstadt is our 
daughter, our sister, and our equal. Like Albert, we profess the precept 
of divine equality between man and woman; but compelled to recognise, 
in the unhappy results of the education of your sex, in its social position, 
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and its customs, a dangerous frivolity and capricious instincts, we cannot 
practise this precept in its whole extent; we can only trust a smal 
number of women, and there are secrets which we shall confide to you 
alone. The other secret societies of the different nations of Euro 
will be equally open to you, through the talisman of our introduction ; 
so that, in whatever country you may travel, you will find an oppor- 
tunity of seconding and serving our cause. You will even penetrate, if 
necessary, into the impure society of Mopses, and into the other 
mysterious retreats of the gallantry and incredulity of the age. You will 
convey thither reform, and the idea of a fraternity purer and better under- 
stood. You will be no more sullied in your mission, by the spectacle of the 
debauchery of the great, than you Aen been by the freedom of the 
stage. You will be a sister of charity to sick souls ; we will, more- 
over, give you the means of destroying those associations you cannot 
improve. You will act ge with women; your genius and renown 
will open to you the doors of palaces; the love of Trenck and our pro- 
tection have already put into your possession the heart and the secrets 
of an illustrious princess. You will see intimately yet more illustrious 
personages; and you will make them our auxiliaries. The means of 
success will be the object of special communication, of a special educa- 
tion, which you will receive here. In all the courts and towns of 
Europe, whither you would direct your steps, we will cause you to find 
friends, associates, brothers to second you, powerful protectors to save 
you from the dangers of your enterprise. Considerable sums will be 
confided to you, for the relief of our unfortunate brothers, and for the 
relief of all those unhappy beings who, by means of signals of distress, 
may invoke the assistance of our order, wherever you may find them. 
You will institute among women secret societies, founded by us upon 
the principles of our own, but suitable in their forms and composition to 
the customs and manners of divers countries and classes. You will 
effect, as much as possible, the cordial and sincere union of the great 
lady with the citizeness, of the rich woman with the humble sempstress, 
of the virtuous matron with the enterprising artiste. Tolerance and 
benevolence, such will be the formula, modified for persons of the world, 
from our true and austere formula—equality, fraternity. You see ; at 
first sight, your mission is consoling to your heart, glorious to your life ; 
yet it is not without danger. We are powerful, but treason may destroy 
our enterprise, and involve you in our disaster. Spandaw may not be 
the last of your prisons, nor the rage of Frederick II. the only royal 
anger you may have to encounter. You must be prepared for all; de- 
voted beforehand to the martyrdom of persecution.” 

“T am,” replied Consuelo. 

‘‘ Of this we are sure ; and if we fear anything, it is not from the weakness 
of your character, but from the depression of your mind. From this mo- 
ment we must put you on your guard against the principal disgust attached 
to your mission. ‘The lower grades of the secret societies, and of free- 
masonry in particular, are all but insignificant in our eyes, and only serve us 
as evidences of the instincts and dispositions of the adepts. The greater 
number never advance beyond their first degrees, in which, as I have 
already told you, idle ceremonies amuse their frivolous curiosity. Into the 
succeeding grades those only are admitted who give cause for hope, and 
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even these are kept at a distance from the end; we subject them to ex- 
aminations and trials, prepare them for a more complete initiation, or 
abandon them to an interpretation which they know not how to pass 
without danger to the cause and themselves. ‘These grades are but the 
nurseries whence we select the robust plants destined to be transplanted 
into the sacred forest. ‘To the highest grades alone belong important 
revelations, and it is from these you are to commence your career. But 
the part of mas/er imposes many duties, and there ends the charm of 
curiosity, the fascination of mystery, the illusion of hope. There no longer 
remains to learn, in the midst of enthusiasm and emotion, the law which 
transforms the neophyte into the apostle, the novice into the priestess, but 
to practice it by instructing others, and by seeking to recruit, from the 
poor in heart and the poor in spirit, levites for the sanctuary. It is here, 

oor Consuelo, that you will know the bitterness of illusion, and the hard 
Lane of perseverance, when you find, among so many curious, eager, and 
boasting seekers after truth, so few serious, firm, and sincere minds, so few 
souls worthy of receiving, or capable of understanding it For hundreds 
of children, vain of employing the formulas of equality and of affecting its 
symbols, you will scarcely find a single man penetrated with their impor- 
tance and courageous in their interpretation. You will be obliged to 
speak to them in enigmas, and to play a sad game of deception as to the 
fundaments of the doctrine. The greater number of princes whom we 
enrol under our banner are in this position, and, adorned with empty 
masonic titles, which amuse their foolish pride, serve but to guarantee 
the liberty of our movements and the tolerance of the police. Some, 
however, are sincere, or have been so. Frederick, surnamed the Great, 
and certainly capable of being so, was received as a freemason before he 
became king, and, at this period, liberty spoke to his heart, equality to 
his reason. Still we surrounded him in his initiation with skilful and 
prudent men, who did not deliver to him the secrets of the doctrine. Had 
it been otherwise, what cause should we not have had for repentance! At 
present, Frederick suspects, watches, and persecutes another masonic rite 
which is established in Berlin in concurrence with the lodge over which 
he presides, and other secret societies, at the head of which the Prince 
Henry, his brother, has placed himself with ardour. And yet Prince 
Henry is not, and never will be, any more than the Abbess Quedlimberg, 
initiated beyond the second degree. We know princes, Consuelo, and 
we know that we can never wholly rely upon them or their courtiers. 
The brother and sister of Frederick suffer from his tyranny even while they 
curse it. They willingly conspire against it, but it is for their own good. 
Spite of the eminent qualities of these two princes, we shall never place in 
their hands the reins of our enterprise. They conspire, it is true, but 
they know not the terrible work to which they lend the support of their 
name, fortune, and credit. They imagine only that they are assisting to 
diminish the authority of their master, and to paralyse his ambition. 
The Princess Amelia even carries into her zeal a sort of republican enthu- 
siasm ; and hers is not the only crowned head which a certain dream of 
antique grandeur and philosophical revolution has agitated in these days. 
All the small sovereigns of Germany have learnt Fénélon’s ‘ Telemachus 
by heart in their childhood, and to-day they regale themselves with Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire, and Helvetius; but they never get beyond a certain 
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idea of aristocratic government wisely balanced, and in which they of right 
shall possess the highest places. You can judge of their logic and good 
faith by the singular contrast you have seen in Frederick between maxims 
and actions, words and deeds. They are all copies, more or less effaced, 
more or less exaggerated, of this model of philosophical tyrants. But as 
absolute power is not in their hands, their conduct is less offensive, and 
allows the continuance of illusion as to the use they might make of it. 

‘But we do not allow ourselves to be deceived ; we leave these maitres 
ennuyés, these dangerous friends, seated upon the thrones of our sym- 
bolic temples; they believe themselves the high priests—they imagine 
that they hold the key of the sacred mysteries, as, in former times, the 
chief of the holy empire, fictitiously elected grand-master of the secret 
tribunal, persuaded himself that he commanded the terrible army of the 
franc-judges, while they were, in fact, the masters of his power, of his 
designs, and of his life. But while they believe themselves our generals 
they serve us as lieutenants; and never, until the fatal day marked for 
their fall in the book of destiny, will they know that they assist us to 
work against themselves. This is the bitter and gloomy side of our 
labour. It is necessary to compromise with certain passive laws of the 
conscievce when we open our souls to a holy fanaticism. Have you this 
courage, young priestess of the pure heart, and frank word?” 

“ After all you have just told me I am no longer free to draw back,” 
replied Consuelo, after a moment's silence. ‘ The first scruple may lead 
me into a series of reservations and terrors which may end in cowardice. 
Ihave received your austere confidences ; I feel that I no longer belong 
to myself. Alas! yes, I confess it, I shall often suffer from the part you 
impose upon me, for | have already suffered bitterly from being obliged 
to deceive Frederick, that I might save my friends from danger. Allow 
me, for the last time—the blush of a soul virgin to all deception—allow 
me to weep for the candour of my ignorant and peaceful youth. I cannot 
help these regrets, but I shall know how to guard myself against tardy 
and pusillanimous remorse. I must no longer be the useless and inoffen- 
sive child of the past; already have I ceased to be so, since here I am, 
placed between the necessity of conspiring against the oppressors of 
humanity, and of betraying its deliverers. | have touched the tree of 
knowledge; its fruits are bitter; but I will not cast them from me. 
Knowledge is a misfortune; but to refuse to act, when we know what 
ought to be done, is a crime.” 

“That is spoken with wisdom and courage,” replied the initiator. 
“ We are satisfied with you. To-morrow evening we will proceed with 
your initiation. Prepare yourself through the day for a new baptism— 
for a solemn oath, by meditation and prayer, even by confession, if your 
soul be not free from all personal pre-occupation.” 
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THE FORTUNES OF JACOB BROOKS; OR, THE THREE 
PHASES OF LIFF. 


By Nicuoxtas Micne.t, Esq., 
AUTHOR OF “ THE TRADUCED,” “ THE EVENTFUL EPOCH,” &c. 


Tue life of the Londoner not unfrequently exhibits three distinct 
phases ; each phase follows the other very pescgoe = in rapid succession; 
they may be styled the growing of the moon of his fortunes, its full, 
ak the wane of that moon till it entirely disappears: the figure, in plain 
language, may signify the making of money, the spending of it, and 
the ruin which foliows. Nothing, perhaps, better than the career of a 
speculator, will enable us to draw an illustration of our remark, for it is 
an old adage, the truth of which is impressed on us every day, that 
‘money easily made is soon parted with.” The guinea of the honest 
trader may be likened to the good domestic bird which remains among 
us, but that of the speculator, depend upon it, is a bird of passage. 

Behind the Monument, and not far from the spot where the great fire 
of 1666 commenced its ravages, might have been seen, some time since, 
a certain grocer’s shop. It did not resemble any of the dazzling empo- 
riums west of St. Paul’s, where the huge quantity of plate-glass shining 
on every side gives to Ludgate-hill, from the top to the bottom of the 
street, almost the appearance of one continued looking-glass. No ; the 
shop in Eastcheap had modest windows ; the solitary apprentice did not 
practice the Brummel tie on a white cravat, nor was the master too re- 
tined and elevated, in these upward-climbing days, to stand behind his 
own counter. 

Honest, plain Jacob Brooks ! we see thee now in thy peaceful, un- 
ambitious time. Thy hair, slightly streaked with grey, is brushed into 
a respectable foretop. Thy narrow shallow whisker meanders from the 
ear towards the plump rosy cheek, but suddenly there, like a streamlet 
in the desert, loses itself. ‘Thy little grey eyes twinkle with kindly mirth, 
and thy nose, though the reverse of the Roman, is yet an independent, 
an intellectual nose. Thou hast money in the funds, Jacob Brooks, and 
keepest a one-horse-chaise, yet thou art not beginning to slight thy 
business, but with coat-cuffs turned up, and clean white apron around thy 
rather corpulent person, thou dost weleome customers with smiles—smiles 
which warm the heart to look upon. The counterpart, we fancy thee to 
be, of the good London citizen centuries ago. Indeed, thou dost boast 
that thy ancestor, Miles Brooks, kept shop hard by in Pudding Lane, 
next door to Farryner, the baker, in whose house the great fire broke 
out, caused, thou dost swear, by the Papists, and the Papists alone; and 


here, generation after generation, the Brookses have tixed themselves, 
the head of the family always a grocer, and every one having been a 
respectable upright man like thee. Blessings on thee, Jacob! blessings 
on thy honest soul, Jacob Brooks, the last of thy race! 

It is the nineteenth century, not the seventeenth; the age has altered, 
and the city grocer, alas! is doomed to alter with it. 

It was nine o’clock ; Mr. Brooks, his wife, and daughter, were at break- 
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fast in the little parlour behind the shop. Ever and anon the grocer 
would start from his chair, and peep through the green blind which was 
drawn across the window, his object being to ascertain whether any cus- 
tomer was at the counter, and what his apprentice was about. This 
practice he had persisted in at meal-times for some twenty years, so that 
he was scarcely conscious when he rose or when he sat down. His soul 
was in his canisters, and he ever took more pleasure in selling tea than 
drinking it. The lady of the house, Mrs. Brooks, was a portly dame of 
about five-and-forty, and, in her way, very smart and genteel. She had 
a large double chin, fine open eyes, and, unlike her husband’s, a hooked 
nose ; her complexion was that of a peony full blown—an undoubted 
advantage, inasmuch as she could never be seen to blush for her husband’s 
vulgarity, since Nature’s blush never changed. She appeared now at 
the breakfast-table with several rings on her stout fingers, and red bows, 
as if to match her ruddy countenance, in her lace cap. The Morning 
Post lay before her, for Mrs. Jacob Brooks, anxious to know all the 
movements of the polite world, took in that fashionable journal. 

At the mother’s elbow sat the daughter, a girl about nineteen, and in 
her person agreeable and pretty. Mrs. Brooks had insisted on this, her 
only child, being christened by the rather romantic names of Rosalind 
Amalia; she had sedulously instilled into her notions above those suited 
to her position in life, and Miss Rosalind Amalia had proved an apt 
scholar. Every day the girl despised more thoroughly the honest occu- 
pation of her forefathers, and felt her soul soar higher above the drudgery 
of the shop. She turned from the hateful sight of tea, coffee, figs, and 
best “ moist,” to wander in the sweet mazes of fiction ; yet only two de- 
scriptions of writing charmed her—the frivolously fashionable, and the 
sentimentally horrible. Now her fancy flitted through the ball-rooms of 
the aristocracy, and now her heart melted over the woes and loves of some 
bloody pirate and his bride. 

Miss Rosalind Amalia Brooks had eaten no breakfast, for one of her 
favourite volumes was by her coffee-cup ; her head drooped on one side, 
and her eyes were filled with tears ; she was reading a passage of touching 
and absorbing interest. 

“Now, can’t you sit still, Jacob, and finish your breakfast ?” observed 
Mrs. Brooks, glancing up from her paper; “shall I never cure you of 
looking through that window into the hateful shop?” 

“Hateful shop? my dear!” said the grocer, fidgetting in his chair; 
“what brings us meat and clothing but the shop?” 

“Oh! we won’t quarrel about it, Mr. Brooks ; but I think the time is 
come for us to rise.” 

“ Rise ? bless my soul! what do you mean? hav’n’t I money besides 
what’s in the trade? and don’t we keep a one-horse-chaise?—that's rising, 
isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Brooks played with one of her gold rings, and laughed a trem | 
laugh. Miss Rosalind Amalia turned another leaf of her novel, sigh 
deeply, and took out her handkerchief—it was fine French cambric, edged 
with lace. 

‘‘ Ay, I think we have ‘risen’ pretty well, my love, pretty well,” said 
Jacob Brooks, with a smile of satisfaction. ‘“ My ancestor, who kept 
shop in Pudding Lane when the great fire broke out, I have a document 
to show, did not keep a one-horse-chaisé—bless me! there are two cus- 
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tomers at the counter; Tom can’t serve both at once, and one mayn't 
wait.” 

The worthy man hastily brushed the crumbs from his drab smalls, and 
laid hold of the handle of the door to rush out, when Mrs. Brooks ap- 

roached him, and placed her hand on his shoulder. 

* Jacob Brooks, hear me !” 

The grocer, struck by the earnestness of his wife’s manner, gazed hard 
at her through his tortoise-shell spectacles. 

“Come back—do not enter the shop yet—I have something to say to 

ou.” 

The facile and wondering husband suffered himself to be led to a chair, 

* Well, Emma, what's the matter now ?—there, no doubt that other cus- 
tomer is gone without being served, for Tom’s coming to call me.” 

That promising youth did indeed open the parlour door; his great 
goggle eyes, and his hair cut close like a charity-boy’s, bristling up on 
the summit of his bullet-head, gave him the appearance of a person in a 
perpetual fright. 

** Please, sir, tis past nine, and people’s a-comin’ in.” 

“Then let people go out again, Tom,” said Mrs. Brooks; “ your 
master is engaged, and can’t come yet.” 

The crop-eared apprentice stared and vanished. 

** Rosalind, shut your book; I am about to disclose to your papa the 
subject of our conversation yesterday.” 

The book was closed, and the young lady, burying her face for the 
moment in the cambric handkerchief, wiped her tears, and endeavoured 
to look calm and attentive. 

‘These are days, my dear Jacob,” began Mrs. Brooks, “ in which the 
world is moving upwards ; people are rot content now with treading in 
the steps of their forefathers.” 

“Or with selling pounds of ‘ moist,’ or ounces of ‘ black,’ in low shops,” 
added Miss Rosalind Amalia. 

** Bless me! here's a conspiracy !’’ exclaimed Mr. Brooks, raising his 
eyes in wonder and alarm. 

‘*No conspiracy at all, my dear; we have your welfare at heart, as well 
as our own. We only wish to ‘sink’ the shop!” 

Mr. Jacob Brooks was astounded, petrified. 

“ Sink the shop ? what! after the Brookses’ name, for three centuries, 
has come down with honour? three centuries, I say, for 1 can prove that, 
long before the great fire, we had warehouses in Pudding Lane—” 

“Hush!” cried Mrs. Brooks, “1 am sick of Pudding Lane and the 
great fire too. I repeat, the time is come for us to rise above the low 
trade of our ancestors, and instead of having a few paltry hundreds in the 
funds, and a one-horse-chaise, to command a hundred thousand, and keep 
a close carriage, with two powdered lackeys behind it.” 

“Close carriage—powdered lackeys?” muttered Mr. Brooks, with a 
bewildered air, “the woman’s mad !” ; 

“This paper,” continued the lady, grasping her Morning Post in @ 
tragic manner, “informs me of immense fortunes being almost daily 
made. Now is the hour—energy and spirit only are wanting.” fs 

* Well, I wouldn’t mind, after all, making a great fortune, my dear, 
said Jacob, quietly smiling. “I don’t despise money, oh ! no; my ances- 
tors didn’t do that: but which is the way? ‘Teas and coffees give 
profit now, and as for sugars—” 
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“‘ Bah ! teas and coffees—that’s chasing the hare with a tortoise—be it 
ours to catch him with a greyhound. ‘The world is in a ferment; the 
spirited and daring must succeed. The great joint-stock companies, 
the share-market !”” added the aspiring Mrs. Brooks, flourishing her 
paper ; “ these must lift us to fortune.” 

The grocer of Kastcheap grew pale, and it might be seen that he slightly 
trembled. “ What—what!” he stammered, “hazard all we bave gained 
so hardly? Think, my dear, of the dreadful risk. We now make a 
comfortable living, like the Brookses before us. Ay, they were never 
speculators ; I can prove that he of Pudding Lane hated speculation.” 

“Cease that nonsense!” exclaimed the lady, but she instantly softened 
her manner. ‘Dear Jacob, if you love me—if you love your daughter—” 
But the conversation was now carried on in mysterious whispers, the sub- 
stance of which only can we chronicle here. Mr. Brooks said he would 
stick to his shop, and Mrs. Brooks said he shouldn't. Mr. Brooks pro- 
tested he would not risk his little property in speculation, and Mrs. Brooks 
declared that he should. Day after day, womanly arguments were 
urged, and womanly influence was exerted, until Mr. Brooks gave up the 
contest from very weariness—the good, loving, easy husband, yielded at 
last. 

So the grocer went into the share-market and bought serip. It was 
just at the commencement of the great speculation-mania prior to the 
disastrous 1825. Shares in all kinds of companies were now rapidly on 
the rise. It was the exact point of time for adventure. Large fortunes 
by some were made, though the ruin of others was so speedily to follow. 
Mr. Brooks made a hit—another, and another. He bought low and 
sold high. The fates were propitious, and every card he turned up 
seemed to be a lucky one. The result was that, in a few months, he 
cleared a cool hundred thousand, and buttoning up his pockets, backed 
out of the share-market. 

The shop in Eastcheap was abandoned, the name of Jacob Brooks was 
erased from over the window, and the place which had known the vene- 
rable family from the great fire of London knew them no more. 





Ir was ten o'clock in the evening. There was a great display of car- 
riages before a house in Harley-street, Cavendish-square. They were 
setting down company, the horses’ heads being turned towards the New 
Road. It was Mrs. Jacob Brooks’s soirée dansante. 

When a man has gained money rapidly, and his family is resolved to 
make a show, report usually doubles, if not triples, the amount he has 
won: thus Mr. Brooks had the credit of being worth about a quarter of 
a million; and the vultures and small birds of prey among the 
needier class of fashionables were eager enough to fasten upon him. 
They might despise the cit, but not his venison or his champagne; they 
might ridicule behind her back the smart, vivacious, dashing lady of the 
peony face, yet they condescended to eat her ices, and win her money 
at cards. ; 

There was a tall porter in the hall in sky-blue livery, and with pow- 
dered head, and he was evidently perspiring through the great number 
of times he had to open his door and shut it again. A footman, in flesh- 
coloured silk stockings and white gloyes, stood half way up the stairs, to 
announce names to another footman/similarly attired, posted at the draw- 
ing-room door. As the latter performed his office, the eye of a person 
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stationed without might have darted over a sea of heads. In truth, the 
murmur of countless voices, the happy confusion, and the pleasant crush, 
proclaimed the company to be woe A ge. 

That was a glorious night for Mrs. Jacob Brooks, for she numbered 
among her guests two honourables, one baronet, and a real lord; the 
last was a needy scamp, and he had dropped in to quiz the parvenus, but 
Mrs. Jacob Brooks did not know this, so her eyes were dazzled, and her 
happiness was complete. Was she awkward or nervous? Oh, no; frequent 
repetition was making her familiar with such parties ; she bore herself 
bravely, and did the honours comme il faut. She wore a crimson velvet 
turban, with a drooping feather fastened by a diamond of the purest 
water, and in addition to this, she blazed in massy gold chains and a 
profusion of jewels. 

Miss Rosalind Amalia looked romantically interesting ; but in spite of 
her white blonde dress bordered with roses, and the flowers in her hair, 
her countenance was sad: heroines were always sad in the novels she 
had read, therefore, she thought, it would be ill taste not to appear so 
too. The fifth son of a lord, the Honourable Fitz George Mountjoy, 
paid her peculiar attention ; his head was heavy, his purse was light ; his 
eye was fixed on the pensive face of the sentimental heiress, but his soul 
paid homage to the expected quarter of a million. 

But where was the master of the house—good, old, honest Jacob 
Brooks? He was sitting apart, or as much apart as the crowd would 
permit. The gay and dazzling scene might be all very fine, and, no 
doubt, he thought, in his altered position in life, very proper; yet, if 
truth must be told, he didn’t half like it. His stiff white dress-cravat 
cramped his neck, and galled his chin, and he sighed for the ease of the 
loose cotton neckerchief which he wore in Eastcheap: the tight satin 
waistcoat, and the tighter black smalls, into which his wife had forced 
him, perplexed his movements, and checked his accustomed free-breath- 
ing: his corny feet, too, used to great broad shoes, were cruelly tor- 
tured by those narrow pumps. He had always loved to talk, but now 
he feared to open his mouth, lest, as his wife hinted, he should commit 
himself. Ah! worthy Jacob! wealth may have brought thee some 
luxuries, but many regrets and vexations likewise. 

So Mr. Brooks sat on his ottoman, and endeavoured to amuse himself 
by playing with his large watch-seals. The very smile which his benevo- 
lent face wore was one of constraint and pain. The glittering spectacle 
was before him, but his thoughts were absent; they wandered to the 
city, to the shop that once was his; and he wondered what the new 
grocer there was doing now, what “stock” he had, and whether his 
re was like his own goggle-eyed, round-faced, happy Tom. 

hen he thought of the long line of the Brookses, all grocers, from before 
the time of the great fire; he alone had abandoned the honest calling, 
flinging contempt, as it were, in the faces of his venerable ancestors. 
No, he could pursue these sad thoughts no longer, for he was beginning 
to be truly wretched. He rose suddenly, and went to the refreshment- 
room, where he drank four glasses of Madeira consecutively. This con- 
siderably fortified him. He rushed back to the gay scene, joined his 
wife and daughter, dared to speak, and to laugh, and, in short, deter- 
mined to be happy. 

So, this was the full moon of the fortunes and delights of the family 
of the Brookses. 
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Ostentation, a passionate love of pleasure, and the card table, on the 
part of Mrs. Brooks; an easy yielding to the caprices of his wife, and 
an absence of that strength of mind which might have enabled him to 
resist the attacks of the harpies that surrounded him, on the part of 
Mr. Brooks, soon forced the moon into its wane; indeed, it decreased 
with an unnatural rapidity. 

One day, happening to pass down Harley Street, we were attracted by 
a certain large black-lettered bill in the window of the house where we 
knew Mr. Brooks recently resided. Had he, thought we, migrated 
elsewhere to a still larger domicile, and more fashionable neighbourhood? 
The announcement in the window ran as follows: ‘*The furniture of 
this house to be sold by auction, on the 2nd of May next; for bills, 
inquire, &c.” 

This was rather ominous, and certainly did not look well, for all Mr. 
Brooks’s furniture was of the newest description. Why, then, part with 
it? The truth was soon ascertained. Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, in an 
unprecedented short time, had run through their money; and, more 
than that, the former, by endorsing certain bills of exchange to oblige 
the Honourable Fitz George Mountjoy, the fifth son of a real lord, had 
considerably embarrassed himself. iM short, Mr. Brooks was doing 
penance in a house where not one of the line of the Brookses had ever 
been before—a debtor’s prison. Alas! for the once respected, contented, 
happy grocer of Eastcheap ! 

We must take the reader to a narrow straggling street, which, lying 
behind the Monument, connects Eastcheap with the venerable and re- 
nowned region of Billingsgate. ‘This steep street, called Botolph Lane, 
has been famous from time immemorial as a mart for oranges. About 
every other house displays its choice store of this sunny and flavorous 
fruit, most of the wholesale orange merchants having, it would seem, by 
common consent, located themselves here. It is a strange circumstance 
that the sweetest and vilest odours should thus be doomed to meet and 
mingle. Walking down Botolph Lane, where the produce of the Azores 
and Mediterranean Isles for ever exhales delicious aromatic scents, and 
then entering, all at once, the region of fresh fish, salt fish, eels, and 
oysters, we feel indeed like stepping out of paradise into purgatory. 

But we will remain in Botolph Lane, having a decided objection to 
the purgatory. Here (for it is the season of oranges) we shall observe a 
very animated scene; it consists of a row of men, like a file of soldiers, 
except that instead of red-coats they are dressed in white smock-frocks, 
walking up from the river Thames and back again in constant succession. 
Each man bears a huge box of oranges on his back. They are unloading 
the ships arrived from the Azores. These porters are pleasant-looking 
fellows, and every one seems very happy at his work; yet, we venture to 
say, the majority of them would prefer a burning drop of the colourless 
poison sold at that little house yclept the “Green Dragon,” in ee 
er to the juice of the sweetest St. Michael he ever carried on 


But our attention is attracted towards yonder old man, who walks with 


difficulty, and beneath his His box of seems 
larger noelethanedaaiendie nions in toil ; ) they 
have not acted fairly, and have put upon bin an easy quiet old man. 


He strains against the hill, for the stgeet is steep ; and now he is obliged 
to rest, being completely out ‘of t h. His countenance is dejected, 
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yet expressive of resi ion ; his smock-frock, though worn, exhibits no 
rent, and his coarse -shirt is scrupulously clean; his old hat, bent 
down in front of his straw-knot, is covered with a broad piece of crape, 
mourning either for a wife or child. But see! he trudges on again; he 
the corner of St. George’s church ; Eastcheap lies before him, with 
its cork-shops and grocers’-shops; he heaves a deep sigh, but he has 
reached at last the house of the merchant for whom he now works, and 
staggers in with his burden. 
nd Jacob Brooks has come to this—released from prison to be a 
common porter! It is the third and last phase of his fortunes. 

The rers stop to refresh themselves, and placing their knots on the 
steps leading to Botolph Alley, crowd the little public-house before named. 
But Jacob Brooks does not join them ; he walks to a small burial-ground 
hard by; it is about twenty yards square, and there, generation after 

neration, have been interred the Brookses ; they come down in an un- 

roken line from a period long antecedent to the great fire ; and the last 
sleeper—Jacob approaches a small plain stone, and takes off his hat. 

“She’s quiet now,” whispers the old man; “she don’t know m 
sorrows, and well it isso. Emma, though you brought me to ruin, I’ 
never upbraid you—no, no ; with all your faults I loved you, and will 
ever think of you kindly. Rest! my poor wife, it won't be long before 
I join you.” 

He whispered no more, but sat upon the grave ; he kept his eyes fixed 
on the little head-stone, and a few tears, perhaps shed unconsciously, fell 
upon the straw-knot which lay on his knees. 

But the time has expired; his fellow-labourers are again at work, and 
Jacob hurries to join them. 

The clock has struck six. In a miserable room of a house in Botolph 
Alley, a girl is preparing tea. The cups and tea-pot are of the com- 
monest delft, and the fare is coarse bread and salt butter. Trials and 
sorrows have put to flight the morbid and romantic notions that once 
filled the head of Jacob’s daughter ; but we are sorry to say they had 
exercised a different effect upon her mother ; the latter, to drown her 
chagrin, had recourse to the bottle, and died of a fit of apoplexy. 

Rosalind has borne the change in their condition with great fortitude, 
and even, for her father’s sake, with cheerfulness. Now, as the old man 
comes home weary with his labour, she kisses him, puts on his galled 
feet list slippers, draws his chair to the fire, helps him to his tea, and 
amuses him with a hundred little anecdotes. The love of a daughter 
for a father in the hour of adversity is ever beautiful to witness—that 
re in its purest and best form, warmed the heart of the ruined man’s 

“ And he’s doing a good business, J learn,” said Jacob; “but he 
hasn’t altered the shop, or put in great panes of plate-glass—I am glad 
ofthat. I watch all his proceedings, for I can’t help it, Rossy, my love ; 
my heart is in the shop of my forefathers, and where, for forty-five 
years—well, well, we must bear it; I can still love the dear old place, 

never more—” He put down his cup of tea untasted, and 
y passed the sleeve of his frock across his eyes. 

The girl’s arms, in an instant, were around the old man’s neck. 

“Cheer you, father, and never despond. Who knows what Heaven 
may have in store for us yet? Mr. Russell,” she added, in some con- 
fusion, “ intends to call upon you to-night.” 
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“Call on me!” said Jacob, in surprise ; “and why ?—he’s a good 
oung man, and honest too, for he paid me a liberal price for ‘ coming 
in. Yes, the shop is his, and the stock—’twas all fair—he bought 
them, and I have no fault to find with Mr. Russell.”’ 

“ He wishes to do something for you, if you will allow him—to place 
you in business again.” 

“Nonsense, child, you dream—but, bless my heart! how should you 
know anything of the wishes or designs of Mr. Russell ?” 

At that instant there was a knock at the door, and the person alluded 
toentered the room. Russell was a young man, very good-looking, and 
with a quiet, unassuming air. He possessed some property, and was 
now master of the shop that once belonged to the family of the 
Brookses. He shook hands with Jacob, and also with Rosalind, whose 
tremor and slight blush the father did not observe. 

“You are very kind, Mr. Russell, and very condescending,” said 
Jacob. 

“ Sir, you will offend me if you use these words again. Jacob Brooks, 
though now bowed down by misfortune, is, as regards family—yes, in 
every respect, far above Mark Russell.”’ 

The old man shook his head. Russell whispered apart to Rosalind, 
who quitted the room, 

“| have long grieved, sir, on your account, and wished for an oppor- 
tunity of addressing you—the hour is now come. I hope you will not 
think me presumptuous, but—but I have spoken privately to your daugh- 
ter, for I was desirous of ascertaining the state of her feelings before I 
said a word to you. Thank her kind heart, she has not spurned my suit, 
unworthy as I am of so much beauty and goodness. I love her, sir, and 
would make her my wife—I only now wait, and beseech you to give your 
consent,” 

The old man did not reply, so thoroughly was he overcome by this an- 
nouncement. He rocked himself to and fro for a few minutes in his chair, 
as if lost in thought. Then he slowly rose, and, approaching Russell, 
grasped him by the hand. His lip quivered, and his breast heaved, 

“ Father—may I not hope to call you so?” said Russell, deeply 
moved, 

“Yes,” replied Jacob, at length; ‘‘ you are a noble and an honourable 
man; you do not despise us in our ruined and humbled condition. [I 
give you my daughter with all my heart—my soul; and Heaven pour 
blessings on you both!” : 

Time passed, and the young man and girl were married. Russell 
forced upon his father-in-law a share of the business: more than that— 
from a regard to his years, Jacob was to stand first in the firm, for Rus- 
sell would hear of nothing else; so they were to trade under the firm of 
Brooks and Russell. The old man was happy again amidst canisters of 
tea and small pyramids of sugar. Whatever was his was Russell's and 
his daughter’s, and whatever was Russell's and his daughter's was his; 
and thus they mutually stood, and went on pleasantly together. "T'was 
the legitimate line of all the Brookses, that trade, and from which they 
had never departed, as domestic records show, since the great fire of Lon- 
don. Honest Jacob had passed through his three phases of life, but, 
more fortunate than some, had eameack to the same point at which 
he started. His closing days, we hve the strongest reason to believe, 


were days of content and peace. 
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THE CAVERN OF PANAMA; OR, THE PIRATE’S TREASURE, 


By Wiiu1aM H. G. Kingston, Esa. 
Cuapter III. 
THE SAGES TALE. 


Tara sat at the feet of her father, the Cacique Omru, and recounted 
her adventures in the magic cavern. On one side of him stood the pirate 
Hernan,—on the other, an aged man with a grave countenance and 
a white beard. 

“ Now listen,” said the old man. “In the early ages of the world 
this country was inhabited by men of mighty stature, who came in a 
floating house from the distant regions of the setting sun. They were 
six times as high as any men of the present day, and ten times as strong, 
and twelve times as wise in worldly wisdom ; but they prided themselves 
on their stature, and their strength, and their wisdom, and despised the 
immortal powers which made them, so they dwindled away in size, their 
strength departed, and their wisdom became folly, and they perished from 
the face of the earth. Ere they yet had become foolish they built mighty 
cities, vast palaces, and gorgeous temples; but the temples were dedicated 
to the spirits of darkness and not to the spirit of light, their palaces were 
the abodes of luxury and dissipation, and their cities of crime and dis- 
order. When they perished their cities too were destroyed, and most of 
the mighty works they had created crumbled to decay. Some few still 
remain as monuments of their pride and fall; and the hunter, carried 
away by the chase, ofttimes comes suddenly among them, and wonders 
what manner of men could have piled up those huge blocks of hewn 
stone. 

“ Their name and their language are unknown, but that they had learn- 
ing far above the learning of the men of the present day, and that they 
could read the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and that they were deeply 
versed in the mysteries of the universe, there is no doubt. ‘They still held 
communication with the lands from whence they came, and brought thence 
precious stones and fine cloths and spices, and valuables of all sorts, to add 
to the beauty of their buildings, the richness of their clothing, or the luxury 
of their living. At length their science informed them that there were 
regions towards the rising of the sun of great wealth, inhabited by 
people small in stature, yet of power equal to their own, so they _—, 
to go and take possession of the wealth, and to destroy the people, lest 
they should grow more powerfui than themselves, and come and humble 
them. However, this narrow portion of land intervened to separate 
the ocean of the setting sun from the ocean of the rising sun, and they 
were unable to build ships, such as those in which they had come, nor 
did they know how to convey them from one ocean to the other. At 
first they thought of making a road over the land, but the ships broke 
to pieces in the attempt; they next er of cutting a channel from 
one sea to the other, but mountains and other impediments were im 


their way. At last, while their chiefs and wise men were consulting on 
the subject, a fisherman, who was out on the sea in search of some of 
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the monsters which then existed, discovered a vast cavern in a black 
rock, horrid and dreadful to the sight. He at once believed that it 
was a fit temple to dedicate to the powers of darkness, whom he wor- 
shipped ; and when he came home, and gave the account of what he 
tp aoe the neighbouring people flocked thither in numbers, and 
it has ever since been called the Devil’s Cave. Among others, went 
some of the chiefs and wise men, and when they saw the vast hollow in 
the rock, and that it reached far under the land, they thought that, 
by means of the art in which they excelled, it might be made to pene- 
trate completely through the isthmus. So they called all their cunning 
workmen together, and they began the mighty undertaking. They 
blocked up the entrance of the Devil's Cavern down to the bottom of the 
sea, and having emptied it of water, they hewed a vast tunnel through 
the earth, which they arched with huge blocks of stone, such as no 
workmen of the present day could form. 

“For two years they laboured at the work, and triumphed in their 
pride at its success. In another year they believed that they should 
open their tunnel on to the eastern ocean, when, on a sudden, a loud 
roaring noise was heard; the rock before them gave way, a fierce tem- 
pest swept along the tunnel, the waters of the ocean rushed through, 
and carried them, and their tools, and the stones they had collected, far 
out into the western sea. It was a punishment for their impiety; for 
they had attempted to penetrate into the great Temple of the Sun, 
made at the commencement of the world by no mortal hands. 

“For ages that temple was never visited, till it was discovered by our 
fathers in the days of their glory. In those days they used to resort 
thither to worship, but when the white men came from the east and 
carried them off captive, and destroyed their palaces and their temples, 
they forgot that mighty temple, and the very knowledge of its existence 
faded away from the memories of most men. A few only of the wise 
men knew of it, and it was recorded in their prophecies, that it should 
once again be discovered and once again lost, but that on the third dis- 
covery a new era of glory for this land should commence, and that the 
country should become covered with houses and fields, and that many 
people and large ships should come from the east, and should pass 
through it, and should carry their wealth even to the far west, and that 
there should be much traversing to and fro, and no longer poverty and 
misery in the land. The second discovery you have made ; ages, per- 
chance, may yet pass away before it is a third time discovered, for it 
would be ruin and destruction to us and to our children, if we were to 
show it to the white men, the cruel Spaniards, for they would come and 
carry us away captive to work for them, to build their cities and houses, 
to cultivate their fields, and to clear out this very tunnel. No, let us be 
wise,—let us say nothing about it, and we may be safe.” 

“You are right, my aged friend,” observed Hernan, “ For ph at 
I will say nothing about it, provided I can secure the treasure | beheld 
in the cavern. Nothing shall prevent my visiting the spot again. a 

“If you run the risk, you must take the consequences, my son, 
replied the sage. ‘ The Cavern of the Sun has often been visited, and 
may be so again. It was the resort of some of your countrymen, who 
came hither to avenge our wronggron the Spaniards, and to collect 
wealth for themselves, and this freasure was a large portion of their 
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booty which they were unable to carry off. You are welcome to it, for 
to us it is of no value. Of gold and silver we have abundance, if we 
chose to collect it, and jewels cannot give us food, or houses, or clothing. 
Take, then, the treasure and share it with your companions, and depart 
in peace to your own land.” 

“I will do as you desire,” answered Hernan. “ And now, cacique, 
I have another favour to ask. I love your daughter, and I would take 
her with me as my wife—a treasure I prize far more than the glittering 
heaps now in the cavern.” 

The cacique, on hearing these words, turned his glance on his 
daughter. 

“ How is this, Tara?” he said. ‘ Have you bestowed your heart on 
this stranger? Speak, girl. If you love him, I will not thwart your 
wishes.” 

The Indian maiden looked at her parent, and then at Hernan. 

“ My love for you, my father, is deep and old, and for your sake I am 
ready to die; that which I feel for this stranger is new, and such as I 
cannot find words to tell, but the new conquers the old. If you forbid 
me not, I go where my heart leads me,” saying this, she rose, and put 
her hand in that of Hernan. 

Thus the pirate won his bride. 


CuaprTer IV. 


THE UNWELCOME STRANGERS. 





Tue pirate Hernan stood on the rock overlooking the bay, and Tara 
was by his side. The schooner lay in the centre of the harbour. Her 
yards were across, her sails were bent, and she was ready for sea. It 
was towards evening, the rocks and lofty hills on the west already cast 
their shadows over the water. Not a cloud dimmed the bright blue sky, 
and a light air, which came up the gulf from the sea, just rippled its 
— with miniature waves, which fell with a gentle murmur on the 
shore. 

“Tt is our last evening, my Tara, in your native land,” said the pirate; 
“to-morrow we will secure the treasure, and sail from hence to a 
country where your beauty will be prized, and where our riches will 
purchase lands, and titles, and all that man can desire. A glorious 
future, my loved one, is in store for us.” 

“I care not for titles or wealth, or ought else, so that I am with 
you,” replied Tara. “I would willingly have passed my days here, 
with you by my side—but, ah! what are those dee white dots we see 
in the far distance, towards the entrance of the gulf ?” 

me! pirate looked attentively in the direction towards which she 
pointed. 

“They are the sails of three ships, as I live!” he exclaimed ; “and 
large ones, too, or I am mistaken. They may be friends, but we have 
few such, and my heart misgives me that they are enemies. Well, for- 
tunately, we are ready for sea, and prepared to meet them, should they 
prove such; though to one are fearful odds. ‘Tara, we have no 
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time to lose, we must at once on board, and get ready to receive them 
either as friends or foes. Our boat waits for us at the foot of the 
cliffs. I would leave you on shore, love, but we may be able to secure 
the treasure during the night, and pass these strangers in the dark, 
when the wind towards the morning comes off the land—at all events, 
we do not wish them to share the treasure.” 

He spoke as they were descending the cliff to the boat. A few 
minutes served to carry them to the side of the vessel, where loud 
cheers from the crew greeted their arrival. 

‘Welcome to our brave captain and his Indian bride,” shouted the 
pirates. ‘‘ He was bold before, he will be bolder still, now he has a 
wife to fight for. He has come to lead us on to victory and to wealth. 
Huzza—huzza—huzza.” 

Louder and louder grew the cheers as they reached the deck, and the 
men pressed eagerly forward to catch a glance of the lovely countenance 
of their chief’s young wife. He had long commanded them, and 
though stained by many a crime, he had gained their respect by his 
bravery and success, their love by his firmness and kindness. They 
were rough and ignorant, he was refined and educated, and he brought 
all his talents and sagacity into play to govern them. So well did he 
contrive to bend their wild spirits to his will, that they became virtually 
his slaves, and yet all the time they did not feel his yoke upon their 
necks. 
“Thanks, my brave fellows,” he exclaimed; “I know your love, and 
will try to merit it. And now I must tell you, that just as I left the 
shore | saw three ships coming up the gulf; as the breeze is failing, 
they may not be off here till to-morrow morning; and, if they are, as I 
suspect, enemies, we must fight them, or manage to pass by them out to 
sea, without their perceiving us. However, in the meantime, I have an 
enterprise to which to lead you, which, if successful, will enrich us all. 
There is danger to be encountered, but from that I know none of you 
will shrink.” 

“What is it, captain? We are ready to follow wherever you lead,” 
exclaimed a hundred voices. 

“T felt sure you would,” answered Hernan; and he gave an account 
of his adventures in the cavern, and explained briefly to them his 
intentions regarding the removal of the treasure, which afforded great 
satisfaction to his crew. 

Having sent an officer on shore to watch the movements of the 
strangers, the captain set every one on board to work, to prepare the 
ship for action. It was a busy scene, such as Tara had never before 
witnessed. Some were employed in getting up powder and shot; some 
in sharpening cutlasses, an dosning pistols and muskets; others loaded 
and ran out the guns; some, again, got the boats ready, or unmoored the 
ship. Meantime, the pirate officer, who had been sent on shore, climbed 
to the summit of the cliff, where he could watch the approach of the 
three strange sail. They came steadily, though slowly, up the centre of 
the gulf, and at last he was able to make them out to eg 
ships, and from the cut of their sails, and their general appearance, 
felt persuaded that they were Spanish men-of-war. The wind, however, 
failing them, they were compelled to anghor, when, the shades of night 
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shutting them out from view, he hurried down to carry his information 
on board. 

The news was received by the pirates without any feeling of dismay. 
- They had so frequently and successfully encountered forces far superior 
to themselves, that, trusting to the talent of their leader, not a man had 
any doubt of the result on this occasion. Their greatest danger lay in 
being attacked during the night by the enemy's boats; for, with a 
breeze, in their light, easily-manceuvred craft, they had little fear of being 
able to scrape by the three ships without much damage. 

“Now, my men,” exclaimed the captain, “the time has arrived to 
commence our enterprise, and in a few hours we shall have gold suffi- 
cient to make every one of us wealthy men for life.” 

At these words, the crew cheered, the anchor was got up, the boats 
were sent ahead, and the schooner began slowly to move out towards 
the entrance of the cavern. 


CuHapTerR V. 
THE TREASURE GAINED. 


THERE was no moon in the sky, neither did the stars shine forth to 
guide the pirates in their course, for a dense mist hung like a funereal pall 
over sea and land, and Hernan’s superior skill and knowledge could alone 
have enabled them to venture on quitting their anchorage. No light 
could be made use of lest the Spaniards should see it, and none but sea- 
men’s eyes, long accustomed to work in darkness, could have perceived 
any object beyond the length of a man’s arm. ‘The sturdy crew, how- 
ever, went about their duty as if it was broad daylight, and the men in 
the boats gave all their strength to towing out the vessel. Hernan’s in- 
tention was to take the schooner to the mouth of the cavern, then to go up 
in the boats to bring down the much-coveted treasure, and as soon as it 
was on board to make sail and to endeavour to pass by the Spaniards 
without observation. He laughed at the idea of their rage and disap- 
pointment when they found that he and his followers had completely 
eluded them. 

It is extraordinary what discipline had been introduced among those 
rude men, and how readily they obeyed orders when they felt that obe- 
dience was necessary for the common good. Not a sound, consequently, 
was heard along the busy decks, except the low voices of the officers as 
they issued the requisite orders, and the gentle splash of the muffled 
oars as they dipped into the water. Hernan stood near the helmsman to 
direct him how to steer, and by his side was his faithful Tara, who never 
for a moment left this post. To her all was strange, new, and wonderful ; 
she was not afraid because he was with her, but she saw ample cause for 
alarm in the fierce looks of the men, their coarse voices, and strange lan- 
guage, though they were prepared to treat with due respect their cap- 
tain’s bride. The progress of the vessel was very slow, for not a breath 
of air was blowing from any quarter to fill her canvass, and the process 
of towing is very selossadeel, the risk of approaching that rocky 
shore under sail would have been very great, and even now there was 
some danger, though the lead was kept going from the headmost boat to 
give them warning in time of any sunken rock or sand-bank in their 
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course. Look-outs, also, were stationed in every part of the vessel to 
watch for the approach of the enemy, should they have been enabled by 
any partial breeze to draw nearer to them. 

The Indian girl watched all the proceedings in silence ; but the manner 
in which the vessel was guided in her course astonished her most. 

“ How is it,” at length she asked, “that you know in what direction 
to steer your ship towards the cavern, when that is far hid from your 
sight?” 

at By this instrament—the mariner’s faithful friend,” he answered, 
showing her the binnacle, in which a burning light shed its rays on a 
compass; ‘the helmsman’s eye is now intently fixed on it. One line 
always points to the north, the opposite to the south, and others to the 
rising and setting of the sun. Whatever way the vessel turns, so turns 
that pot. Thus, when it was daylight, I marked well how the mouth 
of the cavern bore from hence by the compass, just midway between the 
north and where the sun sets, and thus I know even in the darkest nights, 
by following the same line, that I shall reach the spot at which I aim. 
It is a wonderful invention, but there is nothing in it of magic, as you 
may perchance suppose ; and before our voyage is over I shall have to 
show you many other things which will not the less surprise you.” 

“Tt is a world full of wonders,” said the Indian girl, musing. “I 
feel that our very existence is wonderful. Tell me, Hernan, how soon 
can we hope to reach the beautiful land you speak of where you were 
born ?” 

“Many days, perhaps several moons must pass away before we reach 
it,”’ replied her husband. 

“ What! is the sea of so great an extent as that would signify ?’’ she 
observed. ‘I wonder how men are found bold enough to venture on its 
trackless wilds.” 

‘The thirst for wealth lures us on, my Tara—the restless spirit of 
adventure. The sea is the safe of our country; were it not for 
that, the fierce men who now seek on it an outlet for their unruly spirits 
would create disturbances and rebellions at home. It was fortunate for 
my country and myself that I had the ocean as my resource, or I should 
have proved a pl | vas subject to my king.” 

Thus the pirate and his bride conversed as the vessel glided forward on 
her perilous expedition. 

It must be understood that the schooner’s course lay from one side of 
the gulf, the north shore, to its head or westernmost point, and thus that 
she was almost crossing the bows of the Spanish ships, if they remained 
where they had been seen at sunset. While the captain’s attention was 
engaged in watching the course of the vessel, Tara’s gaze was turned 
anxiously towards the east, where her - had been attracted by seeing 
what she took to be bright sparks, like fire-flys, playing in the air. She 
pointed them out to Hernan, but his vision was not so acute as hers, and 
he thought she had been mistaken, for he observed nothing, and the 
circumstance was disregarded. For full an hour the pirates persevered 
in towing the vessel, for although in their boats they might have reached 
the mouth of the cavern in little more than half that time, yet Hernan was 
unwilling to leave the vessel in the presence of an enemy, without the 
whole strength of his crew on board, so long as would haye been required 
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to get the treasure and return. He thought, too, that a light. breeze 
might possibly spring u and enable them to get up to the cavern under 
sail, which, notwithstanding the danger, was preferable to the slow mode 
of progress they were compelled to employ. 

Every one on board was eager to feast their eyes on the promised 
treasure, and thus were doubly anxious to spread their canvass to the wind. 
As the officers and men walked the deck, they spread the wet palms of 
their hands to every point of the compass to discover if one felt colder 
than another, but no difference for a long time was perceptible. At last 
a faint breeze, so slight that by no other means could it have been dis- 
covered, came over the land from the north; the topsails were let fall, the 
foresail was hauled out, and the mainsail hoisted, and the vessel slipped 
more easily than before through the water. The wind, however, soon 
died away ; but after a little time it returned with greater force than before, 
and gaining further strength, the boats were called on board, with the 
exception of one, which proceeded a-head, to sound and give warning of 
danger. 

on a time of breathless interest, for the risk was great. Every 
man was at his post, ready to clew up the sails and bring the vessel, if 
necessary, to an anchor. Each instant they expected to reach their 
destination. Hernan now went tothe fore part of the vessel, to watch 
for the lofty cliffs by the side of the cavern, if perchance they were to be 
distinguished through the gloom. Notwithstanding the darkness, at 
length he beheld them rising like a black wall to the sky, and appearing 
ready, from their vast height, to fall forward and overwhelm the vessel. 
The cliffs were not so near as they seemed ; the helm was kept up, and 
the schooner, doubling the headland, stood across into the very centre of 
the cavern’s mouth. In a minute the sails were furled, and the anchor 
was let go, though the length of the cable which was required showed 
the great depth of the water. There lay the vessel under that mighty 
arch of rock, on one side the comparatively clear expanse of sky and 
sea, on the other a mass of impenetrable darkness—the veil which 
shrouded the longed-for treasures. Dispositions were now rapidly made 
for the expedition. Three boats, with trusty crews, were to go. Her- 
nan took the command in one, with two of his officers in the others. 
The men were all armed, and provided with torches. The vessel was 
left under charge of the first heutenant, while her guns were loaded 
and run out, and her men prepared for action, or any emergency. 
Hernan would have left Tara on board, but she insisted on accompanying 
him, and sharing all the dangers to which she believed he would be ex- 

ed, either supernatural or from beings of mortal mould. She, there- 
ore, sat by his side as he steered the leading boat. Even the boldest of 
the pirates entered on the expedition with awe and doubt, and would 
have rather, by a hundred times, engaged the three Spanish ships at 
once, or gone through any other work, however hazardous, to which they 
were accustomed in the light of day. But they were not the men to 
flinch when their captain set them an example. Hernan had had a 
compass placed in his boat, by which he hoped to find his way up the 
wider of the cavern; but they had proceeded only a short distance 
when he found that it varied so rapidly, by some attractive influences 
in the cavern, that it could not be depended on, and he was reluctantly 
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compelled to order a torch to be lighted, though he was afraid, by so 
doing, of alarming his people by the dreadful shapes with which he knew 
they were surrounded, and which he expected, as soon as the light 
blazed up, to behold as if starting forth into life. There was, however, 
no help for it, as it would be impossible otherwise to find their way. 
A light was struck, and in an instant a blazing torch illumined the 
gloom. If in the glorious light of the rising sun the figures had ap- 
peared horridly fantastic, doubly dreadful did they now seem in the flicker- 
ing uncertain glare of the torch. A cry of terror esca even the 
stout hearts of the pirates as they looked up and beheld irectly above 
their heads, and frowning down on them as if in anger at their intrusion, 
the monster of the cavern, the mighty figure of the God of the T empest, 
and in the further distance shapes of all forms and sizes just emerging 
from the gloom. Even Tara, who had seen them before, shrunk closer 
to the side of Hernan for protection. He, also, as he gazed at them, 
could scarcely persuade himself that they were not moving, as the glare 
of the torch played over them. The head of the giant idol seemed to 
bend forward, his eyes rolled, and his vast arm shook; the serpents 
which lay in coils at his feet lifted up their heads, and appeared as if 
about to dart forward; the lions and tigers and other wild beasts seemed 
couching down to spring on their prey, while every tower and minaret, 
every palace and church spire, castle wall or street of city, seemed to be 
glowing in the light of a distant conflagration. 

Every feature of the wondrous scene was too flickering and uncertain 
to appear real, and each man, as he gazed, believed himself to be the 
victim of a delusion. The light did not penetrate as did that of the sun 
into the inner recesses of the cavern ; indeed it was with difficulty that 
Hernan could count the entrance to each gallery so as to reckon their 
distance from the one which contained the treasure. The glare, how- 
ever, reached as far as the schooner, which was discerned at the mouth 
of the cavern floating calmly on the dark water, the light just tinging 
her sides and her taper masts and spars, and showing the broad arch of 
the cavern overhead. As they beheld these strange sights, the pirates 
were about to pull back to the ship. It was some time, indeed, before 
they recovered from their astonishment and terror. Most of them be- 
lieved it to be the work of enchantment, and expected every instant to 
find themselves in the grasp of the monster idol, or attacked by some 
of the ferocious beasts they saw in the distance. At last they were 
aroused to exertion by the voice of their commander. 

“ What is it you are afraid of, my men?” he asked, in an encouraging 
tone. ‘Do you think that the blocks of stone you see around can be 
endued with life to injure us? I tell you I have passed them safel 
before, and if you prove brave fellows, worthy of your former selves, as 
have known you, we shall again pass them safely laden with wealth. If 
we go back now, like dogs with their tails between their legs, we shall 
lose our prize altogether, and have every chance of falling into the tender 
hands of the Spaniards, who, let me tell you, will run us up like hounds 
to their yard-arms without mercy.” 

This speech had the desired effect. The men cheered, and vowed that 
they were ready to face a whole legion of devils, with Hernan at their 
head. As their voices rose together, the roof and sides of the cavern 
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echoed with the sound, which reverberated into every gallery and recess, 
till each strange monster seemed endued with the power of speech as 
well as with life, and to have joined their voices in one wild concert. 
The noise rose and fell as it was carried along, often varying in sound; 
and shrieks, and cries, and groans, and shouts of mocking laughter burst 
forth, and were heard proceeding from the furthest recesses of the 
cavern. 

The men now looked more aghast than before at each other, and 
again Hernan had to exert his utmost influence over them to induce 
them to proceed. Some, indeed, seemed inclined to mutiny, and whis- 

red among themselves that their captain’s Indian bride had bewitched 

im, and would probably lead them all to destruction, and even proposed 
seizing her and throwing her overboard to preserve themselves. If their 
captain heard these mutterings, he did not notice them at the time, but 
he marked the traitor for a future day. So great, however, was his in- 
fluence over the greater number from his uniform success, that notwith- 
standing their fears of the consequences, they continued to obey his 
orders, and once more bent stoutly to their oars. He encouraged them 
by laughing at their fears, by cheering them on, by describing the rich 
prize before them. As he spoke, his voice echoed along the galleries, 
and at length the men grew accustomed to the strange sounds and sights 
which had at first alarmed them. Hernan’s boat took the lead, followed 
by the other two. Gallery after gallery was passed and counted carefully 
by him, but knowing the character of his followers, he did not deem it 
prudent to confide to any of them the secret of the method to find the 
spot where the treasure lay hid, and he was therefore the only person 
who counted the galleries. At length they drew near to the hundredth 
gallery, and even Hernan’s heart beat quick at the expectation of be- 
coming the possessor of so vast a store of wealth. The thought also oc- 
curred to him, that by some means or other it might after all prove 
deceptive. 

Such are always the feelings which present themselves when some 
long-wished-for prize is almost within our grasp, to diminish the antici- 
pated delight of possession—a faltering footstep, an accident of the most 
trivial nature, may deprive us of it for ever. 

The boats dashed on at their utmost speed, their crews even laughing 
at the hideous shapes which started forth from their concealment as the 
advanced. On they went: the eightieth gallery was passed, the ninetieth 
was gained ;—on they went: the hundredth was reached at last, Witha 
voice thick with anxiety, Hernan ordered his men to lay in their oars and 
run the boats alongside the steps, an example followed by the others. 
More torches were now lighted, to enable them to avoid the numerous 
dark pits on either side of the \ anag and Tara holding one hand, he led 
the way with a torch in the other. He advanced rapidly, but at the same 
time cautiously, for even he, much more his followers, almost expected 
every instant to be attacked by a legion of demons, or the spirits of the 
dead buccaneers, who were supposed to guard the hidden treasures col 
lected by them in their lifetime. At last, so long a time had they been 
searching, that Hernan began to fear that they had missed it, or that it 
had disappeared altogether. 

‘Surely we were not so long before in reaching the treasure cavern,” 
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he observed to Tara; “we must almost be at the very end of the gallery 
—near the fathomless pit of which you spoke.” 

“ Your eagerness deceives you,” she replied; ‘‘a few paces more and 
we shall gain the spot we seek. See ! there is the glittering heap ; possess 
yourselves of it, but be speedy, and let us begone, for something tells me 
that danger is near, though I know not its nature, nor whence it may 
come.” 

While she spoke she pointed to the entrance of a large cavern, into 
which the glare of the torch penetrating exhibited the eagerly-sought 
pile of treasure. As the pirates came up and beheld the tempting heap, 
they showed the most extravagant signs of joy ;—some danced and sung, 
others rolled themselves among the scattered jewels and coin, while others 
loaded every part of their persons with such of the treasure as they could 
stow away. It was some time before Hernan could restrain them and 
bring them back to their senses, urged all the time to hurry on the work 
by Tara, who gazed with feelings of contempt and pity on what she con- 
sidered the madness of his followers. He at last induced them to fill the 
sacks and baskets they had brought, and each man carrying as much as 
his strength would allow, they returned to the boats. Having emptied 
the precious contents into the bottom of the boats, they insisted on 
returning for more, although already somewhat heavily laden, and urged 
by Tara to retreat at once. Even Hernan, who had been persuaded b 
her of the danger they ran, was disobeyed, and the men hurried back 
with shouts and cries of joy to get more of the treasure. All their fears 
of demons, or the spirits of dead pirates, were forgotten—for gold alone 
they thought or cared. Again the cavern was reached, and every bag 
and basket filled; but the glittering heap seemed in no way diminished. 
Staggering under the weight of their loads they returned at last, and 
emptied the contents into the boats, when even they perceived that they 
could hold no more. Indeed, by the time they had taken their seats, the 
boats were sunk almost to their gunnels in the water. Hernan then gave 
the word to shove off, and pulling into the centre of the main channel, he 
turned the head of his boat in the direction from whence they had come. 
Tara, whose fears for their safety had increased, reminded him of the 
whirlpool into which they had before got, and which, by the turns it had 
caused them to make, had sent them completely through the tunnel; but 
he quelled her alarm, by assuring her that with light to guide them they 
could mark the side of the cavern, and easily keep on their right course. 
Their return was slower than their coming, for not only were the boats 
laden deeply, but the men were fatigued with their exertions. They were 
all in high spirits, and were laughing and joking at their former fears, 
when just as they had performed about three-quarters of the distance, a 
loud rattling sound assailed their ears, echoing and reverberating through- 
out the vast cavern ;—again and again it was repeated, till it seemed as if 
a whole army was engaged in combat. 

“Tt is musketry!” exclaimed Hernan. “Give way, my men—give 
way ; depend on it the Spaniards have attacked the schooner.” 
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A BETTER insight can be obtained into the fatigues, privations, and 
difficulties to be undergone by the Californian gold-finders, from the ex- 
periences of one party, fairly and conscientiously narrated, than from half 
a hundred garbled statements such as are now-a-days thrown out to catch 
the too anxious ears of the public. A young Englishman of education— 
a doctor of medicine, seeking employment in the United States service— 
J. Tyrwhitt Brooks by name,* happened to be at San Francisco in the 
month of May, 1848, when the report of the success of the gold-washings 
was just being bruited abroad. It is needless now to reeur to the cireum- 
stances that attended upon the first discovery of these washings. A Mr. 
Marshall had been making some alterations in a mill for sawing pine- 
planks which had been lately erected upon the River Americanos, or the 
American Fork, as it will be soon more generally called, a tributary to 
the Sacramento, a few miles beyond the now celebrated establishment of 
Captain Sutter. By letting the whole body of the water in the dam find 
a passage through the tail-race, the narrow channel was considerably en- 
Jarged, and a mass of sand and gravel was carried off by the force of the 
torrent. This gravel Mr. Marshall accidentally found to abound in flakes 
of native gold, and for a time he and Captain Sutter kept the discovery 
to themselves, and set a party of Indians to work ; but the report spread 
gradually ; some of the gold found its way to San Francisco, and crowds 
began to flock to the diggings. Add to this, a large emigrant party of 
Mormons entered California across the Rocky Mountains just as the 
affair was first made known, and they halted at once, and set to work ona 
spot some thirty miles from where the gold was originally found. 

It did not require much to induce the doctor, who had met with little 
encouragement from the authorities in his medical capacity, to jom a party 
on an expedition to the Sacramento Valley. The party consisted of two 
Seotch emigrants, Malcolm and M‘Phail, an American backwoodsman, 
Bradley, and a Mexican, Don Luis Palo, with Jose, an Indian servant, 
and they started from San Francisco on the 24th of May. On the 29th 
they arrived at Captain Sutter’s settlement, which is rapidly attaining the 
character of a small town, and is called after the captain, Suttersville. 
All here was bustle and activity. There was an hotel, stores with dry 
goods, a distillery, a blacksmith’s and a wheelwright’s ; and at the store 
“a quick-eyed old man was busily engaged, with weights and scales, 
setting his own value on the lumps of golden ore, or the bags of dust 
which were being handed over to him.” ‘The party having laid in their 
stores, and engaged asa servant a stout, willing, good-natured sailor-boy, 
James Horry by name, who had deserted from his ship, started up the 
valley of the Americanos on the 4th of June, and the same afternoon 
they arrived at the “ diggings,” where the Mormons were at work, and 
which occupied a surface of two or three miles along the river. There 
were something like forty tents scattered up the hill sides, occupied 
mostly by Americans, some of whom had brought their families with 
them. Although it was near sunset, everybody was in full occupation : 


I can hardly describe the effect this sight produced upon our party. It 


* Four Months among the Gold-finders in Alta California. By J. T. 
Brooks, M.D. 
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seemed as if the fabled treasure of the Arabian Nights had been sudden 
realised before us. We all shook hands, and swore to preserve good faith with 
each other, and to work hard for the common good. The golid-finders told us 
that some of them frequently got as much as fifty dollars a-dav. As we rode 
from camp to camp, and saw the hoards of gold—some of it in flakes, but the 
greater part in a coarse sort of dust—which these people had amassed during 
the last few weeks, we felt ina perfect fluster of excitement at the sight of the 
wealth around us. Qne man showed us four hundred ounces of pure gold- 
dust which he had washed from the dirt in a tin pan, and which he valued at 
fourteen dollars an ounce. 


Bewildered and excited by the novelty of the scene, they were in 
haste to pitch their camp, and they soon fixed upon a promising site. So 
great, however, was their impatience, that instead of making arrange- 
ments for the night, the pack-horse which carried the shovels, scoops, and 
pans was alone released of its burden, and in half-an-hour all the party 
were busy digging up the shingle. 

The next morning, work could not be begun too early, but the doctor 
soon found out that work was not play. ‘The constant stooping pressing 
upon the spinal marrow was quickly followed by severe pains, whilst 
the immersion of the hands in water caused the skin to excoriate and 
become exceedingly painful. At twelve o'clock they met at the tents, toler- 
ably well tired with their exertions. No dinner had been prepared ; José 
and Horry had been since morning in pursuit of two strayed horses. On 
their return, Horry struck for an increase of wages. After dinner, being 
Sunday, they agreed to rest till next day. And it is pleasing to learn 
that, in the midst of this strange and motley scene, there existed a con- 
gregation of piously-disposed beings, for, during a walk taken the same 
afternoon, they came upon what is described as a tremendous-looking 
tent, formed by two or three tents being flung into one, which was doing 
duty as a chapel, and in which a missionary from one of the New 
England states “ was holding forth to a pretty large congregation.” 

Poor gold-finder! Here is the entry in his journal for the ensuing 
day :— 

June 5th.— We have laboured hard all day, digging and washing, and with 
good success. I begin to hope now that I have really laid the foundation of a 
fortune, and I thank God for it. I have been kicked tolerabiy well about the 
world, and the proverb, that “a rolling stone gathers no moss,” has, I am sure, 
been abundantly proved by my case. Now, however, I have a grand chance, 
ani I am resolved that all that industry and perseverance can do shall be done 
to improve it. | 

Hopes destined to be as flitting as if the whole thing had been a phan- 
tasm instead of a real bona fide occurrence. Still this expression of the 
feelings of the moment possesses more freshness than anything that 
could be related at an after-period. They made such progress that they 
were already anxious on this their second day to see what gold they had 
realised, and the doctor set ont in search of a pair of scales. After en- 
tering several tents in vain, he was directed to a Yankee who kept a kind 
of store, and whose name was Hiram Ensloe. He had several pairs to 
sell, but none to lend; so the doctor was obliged to buy a small pair of 
ordinary brass scales, with a set of troy weights, for fifteen dollars. By 
means of these they ascertained that M‘Phail and Malcolm had obtained 
nearly two, ounces of pure gold dust, whjeh at the current rate—fourteen 
dollars to the ounce—was valued at twénty-eight dollars ; the doctor had 
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obtained twenty-three dollars’ worth, and Bradley cag Pre dollars’ 
worth. This day the party was joined by a Mr. Biggs, a shipping agent 
from San Franciseo, and a M. Lacosse, a French Canadian, who had re- 
cently settled in California. 

In order to expedite their labours, the party set to work upon the con- 
struction of two cradles or machines to shake the mud and gravel in. 
This caused some delay, and entailed also expense,—timber-boards being 
forty dollars a hundred. At length, after Malcolm had nearly cut off 
his finger with a chisel, the “ gold canoes” were finished, and the first 
day's work with them realised six ounces of gold-dust from the one, and 
nearly as much from the other, with four of the party to one, and three 
to the other. From this time till the 18th of June, the amount of gold- 
dust realised amounted on an average to very nearly sixteen ounces per 
day. On the 23rd provisions ran short, and it was determined to 
despatch Bradley and Jose to Suttersville. The same day the doctor 
turned up a piece of native gold that weighed two ounces and three- 
quarters. This, by the law of the diggings—and it is curious, the 
ae observes, how soon a set of rude regulations sprang into existence, 
which everybody seemed to abide by—belonged to himself, and not to 
the party, it being found before the earth was thrown into the cradle, 
and being over half an ounce in weight. Bradley returned with a well- 
loaded waggon of light, but strong, construction, and they were obliged 
to stow away their provisions in the tent, and themselves sleep in the 
open air. The success the next week was so indifferent, and the diggings 
were getting so inconveniently crowded, that the party now determined 
upon moving further up the river. They accordingly started the Ist of 
July, the doctor regretting, it may be observed en passant, the fandango, 
oF two or three pretty senoritas he had been in the habit of practising 
that dance with almost every night when the diggings were over. The 
cradles had been sold previously by auction, and had fetched, the one 
195 dollars’ worth of gold dust, the other 180! 

The first day's journey was attended upon by jackalls, and Bradley 
shot an antelope, which procured for them a supper of tender venison. 
The hills were diversified by groves of gigantic pine and oak-trees. On 
the Srd, they set to work in the heart of a steep mountain gorge not far 
from Mr. Marshall’s mill, where the gold had been first discovered, and 
the day's return showed decided improvement upon the Mormon dig- 
gings. Wild ducks also abounded in the grassy and weedy pools which 


5 . 
skirted the edges of the river, and made an agreeable addition to their 


dinner bill of fare. 

But even all these advantages did not suffice to satisfy the spirit of 
gain that had been awakened in the breasts of the party. They had 
| eard that by the banks of a small tributary to the Americanos, called 
Weber's pee § gold was to be found in still greater abundance, and they 
determined upon proceeding thither. On their way they passed several 
deserted Indian villages. At Weber’s creek—a beautiful stream descend- 
ing along a steep rocky bed, foaming round large boulder stones, and 
tumbling down low ledges of granite—there was quite a camp, and the 
larger part of the washers were Indians. Some worked in the bed of 
| the river, but the majority were engaged in the ravines leading up the 
| mountains, The greatest quantity of gold-dust was found in the former, 
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while the latter yielded the best specimens of lump and scale gold. 
While at this spot, Governor Mason arrived on a tour of inspection. 
Advantage was accordingly taken of his return to Suttersville to send 
the gold, the weight of which was becoming cumbersome, under charge 
of Bradley, who was to obtain a receipt for it from Captain Sutter, who 
would, for a reasonable commission, consign the same to a merchant at 
Monterey. SBradford’s losing this receipt first gave birth to suspicions, 
so easily fanned under the circumstances, and which ultimately led to the 
loss of their hard-earned gains. 

The sun was now very powerful, and exposure to it all day, and to cold 
damp air at night, brought severe illness on most of the party. Most of 
the miners around were also taken ill at the same time with intermittent 
fever. This was early in July, which would give four or five months’ 
duration to the sickly season. The doctor got an ounce of gold as a fee, 
and so long as his medicines lasted, he found doctoring to be as much 
more profitable as it was less laborious than working at the cradle. 
Sickness soon obliged the party to engage Snake Indians to do the 
work. They were paid in provisions and spirits, both of which they 

mbled away. 

On the 24th of July they were joined by an old trapper, called Joe 
White, and as the diggings were getting inconveniently crowded, or they, 
as usual, had got tired of the same locality, they determined to proceed 
under his guidance to the Bear River, a small tributary to the Sacramento, 
fifty miles north of where they were. The trapper undertook to accom- 
pany them for sixty-five dollars and his food. He was a true child of 
nature, and scorned money, except so much as was necessary for him to 
obtain the powder and shot, by which he could every where procure both 
food and clothing. Three men hearing of the intended trip, offered to 
join the party. They were Edward Story, an American lawyer; John 
Dowling, first mate; and Samuel Bradshaw, carpenter of an American 
whaling ship—the latter was especially a valuable acquisition. , 

They started from the valley (which was at that time dotted over with 
tents and green bush arbours, and every water-course sprinkled with 
miners digging, sifting, and washing) on the 27th of July. The march 
was fatiguing, over steep rocky ridges, or down through woody bottoms. 
The third day the country became more mountainous, and the air cooler. 
The fourth, they arrived at their destination, a fertile valley covered with 
luxuriant grass, in which nestled coveys of Californian quail, and not an 
Indian, still less a white man to be seen. They soon struck a spot where 
there was abundance of gold, and as they were now in Indian territory, 
they set to work to build a large shanty, with a rough fortification 
around, composed of pine logs and palisades, sufficient to enclose’a space 
of ground into which the horses could be driven at night. The trapper 
and hunters supplied the table at the same time with quails, fine buck, 
elk, and wild fruit. ’ und 

The Indians paid the miners a first, and apparently a friendly, visit on 
the 8th of August. On the 20th the doctor had proceeded, with such of 
the party as were not hunting or tending the gga to a ravine about 
half a mile off, where great quantities of lump gold had been found, 
when on their way back they detected an Indian, who discharged an 
arrow that struck Dowling in the ear, Dut the savage stumbling in his 
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attempt to escape, was overtaken and killed. At the same moment they 
heard the crack of a rifle in the direction of the camp, which, with the 
Indian’s whoop at the same moment, completely bewildered them. 
There was, however, little time for hesitation. The Indian had made a 
descent upon the shanty, and driven off the horses. Horry had fired at 
them, but too late ; José had hid himself up to his neck in the water, 
and the Indians were now coming at full speed towards the party, who 
hastily took up a position in a little dell. ‘The first flight of arrows was 
answered by a volley of rifle-shots, which brought one of the foremost 
Indians off his horse to the ground. ‘The Europeans were protected 
from the arrows by a row of willow-trees, and a second volley finally 
drove the Indians away, leaving three weltering in their blood, a bow or 
two, and some empty quivers, and a few scattered feathers and toma- 
hawks. Great anxiety was felt for the fate of the hunters ; Lacosse, 
Bradley, and the old trapper returned ‘at night, but M‘Phail had gone 
astray, and the next day the doctor and a party went out in search for 
him. The same night disclosed to them what they supposed to be the 
watch-fires of the Indians at no great distance, and they resolved upon 
attempting a surprise and regaining their horses. Never was such a 
chapter of mistakes and catastrophes. ‘The fires turned out to be those of 
emigrants. Bradshaw was shot by his own rifle; and while the party 
were on this wild-goose expedition, the Indians made a descent upon the 
horses left in charge of the boy Horry, and drove them away before 
them. On the return of the party they found the poor fellow quite 
dead, his body covered with blood, and his head scalped by the savages. 
M‘Phail regained the camp on the 27th, much worn out by fatigues and 
privations, 

The excitement of this kind of life unfitted the party for regular 
labour. They no longer worked more than four or five hours daily, and 
plans were suggested to send the gold to the coast, as being unsafe in a 
camp where they were daily liable to attacks from the Indians. Bradley 
and Don Luis volunteered on this service, but the circumstance of the 
lost receipt having excited suspicions, it was ultimately agreed that 
Malcolm should also be one of the party. Accordingly, on the Sth of 
September, the three started; Malcolm carrying the bulk of the gold, 
Don Luis and Bradley only taking as much as they could carry in their 
saddle-bags, and acting as guards. Others of the party accompanied 
them a short way, and some loose earth and stones coming tumbling 
down from above, betrayed that Indians were skulking on the road :— 


Late in the evening of the 5th, while my companions were chatting over the 
fire, and I was engaged in writing, we were interrupted on a sudden by a loud 
whistle, the note of which I thought I could not be mistaken in. “ Sure that’s 
Bradley,” exclaimed I; the others thought not, and catching up their rifles, 
examined the flints. The whistle, when again repeated, convinced every one, 
however, that my first surmise had been correct. In another minute Bradley 
peres up to us, and Don Luis soon followed after; but, to our astonishment, 

alcolm was not of the party. ‘“ My friends,” exclaimed Bradley, “a sad 
disaster ; the best part of the gold is gone—lost beyond a doubt.” “ Lost!” 
said I, expecting some treachery on the part of Bradley and Don Luis; “ how? 
I don't believe it; I never will believe it.” Bradley gave me an angry look, 
but said nothing. 

“ Where's Malcolm ?” exclaimed I, “ Dead by this time, I am afraid,” re- 
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plied Bradley. ‘Good God!” I exclaimed aloud ; and involuntarily muttered 
to myself, “ Then you have murdered him.” I noticed Bradley examined the 
countenances of tlie whole party by turns, and as my eye followed his, | saw 
that every one looked sullen and angry. He, too, evidently saw this, and said 
nothing more the whole evening. Don Luis, however, volunteered the follow- 
ing explanation of the mystery. 

He informed us that, after we had parted from them, they put their horses 
into a quick trot, to escape as soon as possible into a more agreeable-looking 
sort of country. They suspected some vagabond Indians were hovering about, 
and as the ground they were travelling over afforded too many opportunities 
of concealment to gentry of their character, they were anxious to reach a more 
open district. Their road lay, for several miles, over a succession of small hills, 
intersected by valleys covered with stunted oak-trees, and with here and there 
a solitary pine. Just at a point, when they were winding round a ridge of hills 
which they imagined separated them from the Sacramento Valley, having a 
small skirting of timber on their left hand, he, Don Luis, being slightly in ad- 
vance of Bradley and Malcolm, happened to turn his head round, when he saw 
a horseman stealthily emerging from the thicket, at a point a short distance in 
their rear. In a very few moments another horseman joined the first, and 
before Don Luis could give an alarm, the second rider, who, it seems, was an 
Indian, bad risen in his saddle and had flung out his lasso, which, whizzing 
through the air true to its aim, descended over Malcolm's head and shoulders. 
Don Luis, who saw all this, immediately jumped from his horse, and, placing 
his finger on the trigger of his rifle, fired just as the Indian was galloping 
away. The ball entered his horse's head, when the beast was brought to a 
stand, and, in a second of time, rolled over with its rider beneath it, just as 
the noose had tightened, and Malcolm was being drawn off his horse to the 
ground. Bradley, who only knew of the danger they were in by hearing the 
lasso whirl through the air, immediately dismounted, and, like Don Luis, shel- 
tered himself behind his horse, while he took aim and fred. His never-failin 
rifle brought down one of their enemies, a swarthy-looking man in the pial 
Mexican sombrero, off his horse to the ground. in the twinkling of an eye 
they led their horses behind some boulders of granite which afforded them 
cover, and from behind which they saw four men come charging down upon 
them. But Bradley and Don Luis, skilled in this kind of warfare, had 
already stooped down and reloaded. Don Luis was the first to let fly at the 
advancing party, but without success. His shot was answered by a discharge 
of rifles from the enemy, which whistled over his and Bradley’s heads. Crack 
went Bradley’s rifle again—* And you would have thought,” said Don Luis to 
us, “ that the ball had split into four pieces, and had given each man a tender 
touch, for they wheeled round their horses in an instant, and galloped off, 
driving Malcolm’s horse before them, which we never saw again.” 

Such was the end of all this toil and danger, and privation and vexa- 
tion of spirit, What little gold remained was shared, but that not 
without squabbles. : 

The doctor started off with Bradley, Don Luis, and M‘Phail, in pur- 
suit of the robbers, and also to give surgical assistance to poor Malcolm, 
who ultimately recovered. Everywhere on their progress downwards to 
the coast they found sickness prevalent, and that life and property were 
alike insecure. The report ran, that as soon as it became known that a 
man had amassed a large amount of gold, he was watched and followed 
about till an opportunity presented itself of quietly putting him out of 
the way. The number of persons who had been missed was ve large, 
but all were too busy getting gold to think about the fate of others till 
it came to their turn to fall. It is almost needless to add that the pur- 
suit of the robbers was vain; they had started away by the great Spanish 
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trail to Santa Fé. The doctor and his friends parted company on the 
coast, and in his last letter, dated October 11th, he says : — 


I have worked hard, and undergone some hardships, and, thanks to 
the now almost lawless state of this country, I have been deprived of the 
great mass of my savings, and must, when the dry season comes round 
again, set to work almost anew. I have but fourteen hundred dollars’ worth 
of the precious metal remaining, and, with the rate of prices which now uni- 
versally prevails here, that will not keep me much over a couple of months. 
My own case, though, is that of many others. As the number of diggers and 
miners augmented, robberies and violence became frequent. At first, when we 
arrived at the Mormon diggings, for example, everything was tranquil. Every 
man worked for himself, without disturbing his neighbour. Now the scene is 
widely changed indeed. When I was last there, as you will see by my diary, 
things were bad enough; but now, according to the reports we hear, no man, 
known to be in possession of much gold, dare say, as he lays down his head at 
night, that he will ever rise from his pillow. The fact is, that there is no exe- 
cutive government of any strength here to put an end to this state of things. 
The country is almost a wilderness, whereof Indians are the principal inha- 
bitants. 

It is not only that since that, Colonel Mason and the whole of the execu- 
tive government have gone over to the diggings, but by the latest accounts, 
things had arrived at such a state, that nothing but Lynch law or com- 
bination could ensure even a problematic safety. Mutinous and mur- 
derous proceedings had taken place on board the Chilian barque Adelina 
and the English schooner Amelia ; and the commander-in-chief of the 
United States naval forces in the Pacific wrote from San Francisco, on 
the 22nd of December, 1848 :—‘* Within the last three weeks we have 
certain accounts of fifteen murders ; in one instance, an entire household 
of ten persons—a respectable ranchero, his wife, two children, and six 
persons—were all barbarously murdered for the sake of the gold that 
was in the house. In a word,” adds Commander Ap C. Jones, “ I may 
say with truth, that both person and property are insecure in Upper 
California at this time; and Iam sorry to add, that, in all cases of 
outrage and violence, as yet discovered, emigrants from the United 
States, disbanded volunteers, runaway sailors, and deserters from the 
army and navy, are believed to be the perpetrators.” At this latest 
epoch flour was selling at 300 dollars per barrel, pork seventy cents 
per lb., brandy sixty dollars per gallon, and most other things in pro- 

rtion. 

On the other side of the question, one of the finest ships in the United 
States service, the Ohio, was at San Francisco ; the third ship of the Pacific 
mail line of Messrs. Howland and Aspinall was expected soon, to com- 

lete the line—the steam-ships California and Oregon being already at 
Sentshe. The enormous number of 178 vessels, conveying 11,160 pas- 
sengers, had taken their departure from the United States for California ; 
and that number, says the New York Herald, is only as a drop in the 
bucket to what will follow. Ships laden with passengers, provisions, and 
slops are sailing from this country and other portions of the world, so 
that it is to be hoped that in a short time the mining may be carried on 


in safety, and to greater advantage, while the colonisation of the country 
will be certainly insured. 
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JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 
A ROMANCE. 


By Mapame PAALzow. 
CuarptTrer IV. 


Tuincs had so completely recovered their usual appearance on the 
following morning, that the scene of the night seemed hike a dream. 

Susa had reassumed her humble manner ; she had set things to rights in 
the room, and carefully removed all traces of the events of the preceding 
night, and was quietly cooking the porridge before the fire. Néess, as 
usual, entered me to surprise her; he had, by this time, suppressed 
any lingering feeling of having wronged Susa, and neglected altogether 
to return her cold morning salute, pretending to be deeply engaged with 
some papers he drew from his pocket. 

He saw, with a momentary surprise, that he had left his great books 
open on the table the night before; but he was not much alarmed at this 
circumstance, as Susa could neither read nor write ; yet he did not fail 
to set down his having forgotten them to her account. But she left the 
room, and Jacob was no longer as calm as before. He listened atten- 
tively—heard Angela tripping lightly over his head, and distinguished 
her voice remonstrating against some injunction of Susa’s, and he 
laughed in his sleeve, for he guessed that she was preparing Angela to 
receive him well. Whenever he met with a person who retrained from 
revenging a wrong, or returned good for evil, he either set it down to 
the account of a weak understanding or mean spirit, or felt convinced 
that such moderation was adopted as a means for some ultimate end of 
greater importance. This latter motive he ascribed to Susa, and perhaps 
he was not far wrong there. 

Poor Susa was fully aware of the importance of fostering the strange 
attachment of Jacob for Angela, since the only hope of alleviation in a 
condition so disconsolate, was to be derived from this single kind feeling 
of a heart otherwise insensible to every appeal. She therefore strove to 
persuade Angela, who refused to go down to Van der Néess, that she 
had been naughty, and ought to make up for this by kindness of manner. 
The child’s surprise was great: she remembered the occurrences of the 
night as a horrid dream, which was confirmed by the bruise on her 
forehead ; but whenever she alluded to this, Susa spoke as if nothing 
had happened, and thus her impressions were weakened and confused. 

While Susa thus acted, her heart smote her at being obliged to 
smother the child’s natural sense of right and justice; and only the 
conviction that she was thereby warding off greater evils from that be- 
loved head, overcame her reluctance. 

Thus she at length engaged Angela, whose recollections were some- 
what shaken, to descend. Neéess was listening in breathless anxiety ; he 
did not, it is trae, hear her merry laugh on the stairs; nor did she, when 
the door opened, fly to meet him, or throw her arms around him, but yet, 
although slowly and with some reluctgnce, she came up to him, gave him 
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her little hand, and though her head was often turned over her shoulder 
towards Susa, she sat down beside him, and suffered him to attend to her 
wants. 

The character of Van der Néess would have presented a great and 
remarkable problem to an observer of the secrets of the human heart ; 
and certainly proved the impressive truth, that no human being can 
become altogether corrupted. Some point will ever remain untainted, 
where the image of God yet glimmers, and whence some faint sparks of 
virtue occasionally issue, although soon extinguished by the overwhelming 
mass of evil. 

Jacob Van der Néess seemed somewhat ashamed at first of yielding to 
his feelings before Susa, but the joy of seeing the child by his side once 
more quite overpowered him, and led him to expressions which caused no 
slight degree of astonishment even to Susa, although she was not much 
naturally given to reflection. 

Meanwhile, the poor maniac was the only one who, in this state of 
restored tranquillity, recalled the remembrance of the past. She evinced 
a sort of uneasiness, and did not, as usual, remain quiet in her place; her 
lacklustre eye wandered inquiringly from one to the other, and she rose 
repeatedly to look behind the large chair. Both Susa and Ncess were 
meee: that the impression she had received in the night was too 
strong to be easily effaced, and had left her a confused recollection which 
she could not explain. 

Although Susa had renounced all personal retaliation on Jacob, she 
did not feel sorry that his misdeeds should be thus recalled to his mind 
by this poor, helpless creature, on whom he could not wreak his ven- 

ance. 

He was evidently tormented by a painful uncertainty regarding Susa’s 
intentions. He lingered in the room to play with the child longer than 
usual, keeping a watchful eye the while on Susa, to discover whether 

m any unusual movement of hers he could derive some clue to her 
designs. 

At length he was forced to depart. Susa, who had long since cleared 
away the breakfast things, had sat down as usual by the side of her 
mistress with her distaff. She was wont to employ every spare moment 
in spinning fine thread, by disposing of which she obtained a little money 
to assist in procuring dress and better provisions, when Jacob’s avarice 
. exceeded all bounds of endurance. 

We shall not attempt to conceal the struggles that arose in Van der 
Néess’ breast when he tore himself away, in obedience to the imperative 
calls of his business, which had equal weight with him—for we consider 
this painful state of mind as a just retribution. 
| How it would have relieved him to vent his fierce inhuman rage on the 
woman he hated—to lock her up, and maim her for life! His fury ran 
wild in imagining a competent satisfaction. But there she sat—so pale 
and quiet—still disfigured by his ill-treatment, and yet so secure from any 
new deeds of violence of her enemy, for the child knelt before her on 
one side, and the noble figure of Groneveldt’s wife sat on the other; and 
she was the centre of their existence, the well-spring of their lives—the 
ne maid—the friend who constantly thought and acted for 
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Neéess stood for a moment to contemplate this inseparable group, as all 
these considerations presented themselves to his enraged mind. ‘This was 
so unusual in him, that, sick and weary at heart as Susa was, it yet at- 
tracted her attention; but when she raised her heavy eyes to him, he 
could not resist clenching his fist, and held it up to her in a threatening 
manner. 

“* What do you mean, Néess?” said Susa, gloomily; “ you had better 
be off, and vent your rage elsewhere—Angela and I will stay at home 
to-day, for we are certainly not in a plight to show ourselves amon 

le.” And she pointed to the swelled forehead of the child, from 
which a blue mark descended round the eye and down the cheek, and 
exhibited her wounded arm as a witness of his ill-usage. 

Neess felt that she had attacked him, and that he dared not revenge 
himself, but he felt also that he must fly if he would avoid again yielding 
to the gratification of his rage. With a few wild bounds he rushed out 
of the room, muttering deep imprecations. As he passed the door he 
heard again Angela’s clear ringing laugh, who was amused by this wild 
behaviour. 

We pass over the following days, during which Susa refrained from 
visiting the baker's wife, and cured her own and Angela’s wounds by 
bathing them with the fresh water which gushed from the fountain in 
the court. 

It required the dogged resolution of a mind whose feelings had been 
blunted, like Susa’s, by sad experience, to think with calmness of the 
execution of her project, for in her case the sense of duty was strengthened 
by the consciousness of having nothing more to lose. 

But Jacob lived in a state of endless torment. Those who frequented 
the exchange and the market were long acquainted with his wild, restless 
manner, which they repaid, either with laughter and ridicule, or with rude 
and offensive speeches, which did not make much impression on him; but 
even these men, long accustomed to his ways, were surprised at his ex- 
traordinary conduct. In the midst of a conversation, or of some impor- 
tant transaction, he would suddenly fly off, shoot through the streets with 
the speed of an arrow, and never pause tili he reached the iron gate of 
the alley, which was the only egress for Susa. When he had carefully 
examined the lock, and ascertained that the bit of paper he had crammed 
into it had been left undisturbed, he would hurry back to his business, 
then dart off again and repair to the less distant baker’s shop, rush in 
madly, and inquire of the woman whether Susa was there; he was only 
set at rest when the angry baker's wife, whose open-hearted disposition 
caused her to hate every species of oppression, harshly chid his impetu- 
osity, and abruptly replied in the negative. When in this state, any sort 
of contradiction did him good, for it put bounds to his wildness. 

Susa waited patiently till all traces of Jacob’s unintentional outrage 
had disappeared from the features of her darling; then one morning, 
after Néess had left the house, she wrapped Angela in a shawl, which she 
had secretly brought for the purpose, and confided to the astonished child, 
who had never yet quitted the house, that she intended to take her out 
into the street and bring her to a kind clergyman, who would teach her 
writing and reading and the knowledge of the gospel. eR was 
so unbounded, that Susa was obliged tg delay setting out for a little while 
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in order to allow the child to attain some degree of composure. Then 
she led Angela to kiss her mother, and folding the hands of the poor 
smiling lady. about the head of her child, she prayed, as if in her name, 
to God to bless this hazardous undertaking. 

It was touching to behold how little Angela’s heart swelled with anti- 
cipated delight. ‘To tre ad the streets sbemel to her a happiness without 
measure ; and then she was to learn to write like Néess, and to read in the 
great beaten with their beautiful pictures, which had been found in an old 
chest, formerly belonging to the Purmur and family, and which Susa told 
her contained the history of the gospel. All this was such an extensive 
addition to her range of ideas, such an immeasurable increase of happiness, 
that the poor child’s mind, cramped and confined by her isolated life, 
could scarcely comprehend it. 

The baker's wife had de cidedly taken Susa’s part, and was gratified 
at the idea of protecting her against the frantic Van der Néess, whom she 
hated from the bottom of her heart. 

She caressed and reassured little Angela, who was frightened and con- 
founded at the novel scene that met her view, gave her a roll, and, having 
locked her shop, with some little show of importance led both her and 
Susa up the little steps that led to the young curate’s lodging. 

Myn Herr Harsens inhabited these apartments, together with his 
young wife and infant child. Dame Lievers looked up to him with the 
deepest reverence, and thought herself peculiarly favoured by Heaven 
in having such a family of saints, as she called them, for her lodgers. 

Dame Lievers was herself a pattern of cleanliness, and she could only 
appreciate those who possessed the same quality. Its influence in this 
abode could not fail of striking every new comer. ‘The apartment into 
which she now led the way was small, and low, but its neat, comfortable 
arrangement, evinced the influence of a well- regulated mind, 

Myn Herr Harsens was sitting writing at a small oak-table near one 
of the windows; his young wife was engaged with her spinning-wheel, 
by the side of the fire, which burnt che erfully in the grate, and she 
glanced with maternal fondness on the infant child that was slumbering 
peacefully in a little cot by her side. Myn Herr Harsens immediately 
recognised Susa, and advanced towards her in a kind and cordial manner, 
as he easily observed the oppr essed state of her mind. 

‘Ah! your reverence,” said dame Lievers, “here is the poor afflicted 
creature ; she must have suffered very much to become so wretched. I 
trust your reverence will not be too severe upon her—and this poor 
child here —there is no help for it now; and surely the sin of its parents 
should not interfere with its becoming a Christian.” 

“Certainly not,” returned Harsens, mildly ; “ besides, we do not, as 
yet, know anything of the sin of its parents ; ‘and this would only be an 
additional ground for compassion.’ 

“Ah, that is just like you. Do you hear, poor woman?” continued 
dame Lievers, turning to Susa; “did I say too much? Now, you see 
what he is; trust to him, he will be sure to assist you, and ease your 
heart. The burden of your sorrow is too heavy; it bows you down 
more every day; and what will be the end of all this? But, with your 
leave, | must go now, for there is no one to attend the shop but me ; 
however, be sure I will protect you. God bless your reverence, and you, 
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dear madam. You shall not be interrupted, I promise you ; I know my 
right as mistress of the house.”’ ’ 

As she retired she made a motion with her hand, very intelligible to 
the pastor's wife, whom she had acquainted with the annoyance Néess 
caused her. 

Susa now strove to collect herself—her heart beat high ; but the 
peaceful appearance of all around calmed her agitated feelings, and she 
was supported by the consciousness of being in the right; she therefore 
brought forward the trembling child, took off the shawl which covered 
her head, and said, with the solemnity with which this important moment 
inspired her, 

“In the name of the Saviour, our Redeemer and Mediator, take this 
poor child under your care; instil into her mind the perfect love of 
Christ, and, if it so please you, instruct her also in the worldly accom- 

lishments of reading and writing.” f 

Little Angela’s cheek glowed with a burning blush, and her eyes 
were cast down, and tear after tear trickled over her face. The good 
— contemplated the poor child with the deepest emotion, and as he 
aid his hands on her head, and gave her his blessing, he vowed to 
himself never to forsake her. 

Angela, of whose appearance we have hitherto avoided speaking, was 
not a pretty child. Her countenance was of a pale, sickly hue ; her 
features were irregular, and she was tall for her age, which gave her 
a thin emaciated appearance, although her figure was well formed; but 
she had a profusion of rich chestnut hair, and her large black eyes, with 
their long dark lashes, were beautiful indeed—their peculiar expression 
gave an indescribable charm to her features, which amply atoned for 
their striking want of regularity. 

The clergyman’s young wife had quietly joined the group, for her 
sympathising heart told her that this was a case where her assistance 
might be useful. 

She brought forward chairs for Susa and her charge, took the child’s 
hand and drew her kindly towards her side, while Angela, trembling with 
emotion, threw her arms round her neck and burst into a flood of tears. 

Susa was deeply affected at this seene—heavy sighs broke from her lips 
—a stranger held the orphan in her arms, and Susa said to herself, “ It is 
well—God has raised friends for her—till now she had no one to protect 
her but me, and that was not sufficient under such melancholy cireum- 
stances.” 

“Sir,” she said, turning to the curate, while another’s hand dried the 
tears of her darling, “this child is of legitimate birth, and I am not her 
mother, but God has placed me by her cradle ; and although her mother 
yet lives, it has been the will of God, whose judgments we cannot com- 
prehend, that I should be called upon to do more for the ehild than she 
could do; therefore, do not think too meanly of the poor little creature, 
because you see her in the company of a low serving-maid like me. 
Perhaps I may some day be able to tell you—who I trust are an Armi- 
nian—from how high an origin she has sprung.” 

“First of all, let us keep clear of all these distinctions,” returned 
Harsens. “Ido not wish to be either an Arminian or a Gomarist; I 
strive to be a Christian, and, by faith in my Saviour, to atone for my 
weak sinful nature, whose insuflicie I feel more sensibly every day. 
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This is my creed, good woman ; and as to the rest, I care little whether 
that makes me out to be an Arminian or a Gomarist ; besides, these 
unhappy dissensions have gradually died away of late, through the wise 
measures of our stadtholder, Frederic of Orange ; but, perhaps, you 
have not heard as much of this as of the earlier distecbancee | = 

“ How could I?” said Susa. ‘ No convent immures its inmates more 
closely than a hard unmerited fate confines us. But that has nothing te 
do here. However, remember, sir, that | am only a poor uneducated 
girl, whom fate has thrown into this situation, and who often do not 
know how to act or speak in it.” 

“ God will give to the humble heart the understanding it requires ; 
therefore, be of good comfort, my poor girl, and tell me how I am to 
eall this child.” 

“In the first place, sir,” replied Susa, “I judge by your manner of 
addressing me that you are labouring under a mistake concerning me, 
for, by God's will, I have remained single; but let that pass also. For 
the child’s sake | must bear to have my honour suspected. Call me 
Susa, which is my name, and then it is all settled ; but the child’s name 
is Angela.” 

“ Angela,” repeated the pastor ; “ and what more ?”’ 

Susa was silent, and sighed. 

“ Have you no certificate of baptism?” he continued. 

“ Yes, sir, there is one in existence, but it bears my ignoble name ; 
those to whom the child belongs dared not run the risk of christening 
her by her true name.” 

As she uttered these words she rose suddenly. 

“Sir,” she cried, ‘it is long since I have held any intercourse with 
the world, and | do not know what to say when I wish to conceal the 
truth; therefore I pray you do not question me further, for I do not as 

et know enough of you, and I must beware of allowing anything to 
attach to the decisive step | have taken in bringing this child to you, for 
I can as little utter a falsehood at home as here.”’ 

‘God bless you, Susa,”’ said Harsens, as if he meant thereby to con- 
firm her silence. ‘‘ No further explanations are needful, for I already 
know enough of what you require of me; but as you seem to be placed in 
avery extraordinary position, and [ cannot judge ‘of what may be harmful 
in your circumstances, I shall abstain from all mention of what you have 
told me. And now let us talk of Angela. Do you wish me to instruct 
her here, or shall I come to her ?” 

“ Let it be here,” said Susa ; and her eye wandered around the little 
peaceful room in search of Angela, who, after having stood for a while at 
the window with the clergyman’s young wife, feeding some birds from 
her own hand, had now turned towards the cradle, and with eyes sparkling 
with astonishment and delight, contemplated the little rosy-cheeked 
infant—the first she had ever beheld. ‘ Let it be here,” repeated Susa ; 
“here she will see something of human kindness, and human feeling, 
which has, till now, been strange to her. I will bring her back here 
to-morrow.” 

“ Well, then,” replied Harsens, “ at the same hour.” 

Susa rose and walked to the window, and unfastened a narrow black 
velvet ribbon from her neck, to which was attached a piece of gold, that 
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had been concealed beneath her boddice. She presented this to Harsens, 
and said, in a trembling voice, 

“1 do not know whether I shall ever be able to do more; but this I 
still have. I saved it for some urgent occasion—it has now appeared, 
and I am thankful that I have yet something to give.” 

Harsens shook his head. “ That occasion has not yet appeared, my 
dear Susa, and I shall not accept your gift. I had long since made u 
my mind to take this child without any remuneration, and I have no 
doubt that this little treasure may be of great service in your situation. 
But I do not want it,” he exclaimed, glancing cheerfully round the little 
room, which, to his contented mind, seemed to contain every luxury he 
could desire ; and Susa also thought he was in the right. But a new idea 
struck her. 

“ Perhaps,”’ she said, after a moment’s silence, “ you will take it not- 
withstanding, as I have now detached it from my bosom ; you might 
change it into small coins, to buy some necessary things for the child; 
or,” she continued, sadly, “she is thin, and her strength fails—that 
may be owing to her food—perhaps you would sometimes procure her a 
little refreshment after her walk hither; the air seemed to fatigue her 
to-day, sir; her steps faltered once or twice. I could not do much for 
her in that way at home, for if I were to give her something in private 
she might repeat it, and that would lead to the suspicion of my having 
secret hoards, though, alas! they only consist in this piece of gold. | 
shou!d get into great trouble, for I would not again run the risk of 
polluting her innocence by useless falsehoods and prohibitions; but if 
she receives anything here, she may safely attribute it to your benevo- 
lence, and no one will ever question you; besides, although you may 
give this child instruction gratuitously, you have no right to give her 
bread—the bread that belongs to your wife and child, of which a curate 
has seldom much to spare, and,” she added eagerly, *‘ which he ought to 
keep for those who are really destitute of means, which is not the case 
here.” 

Harsens could not forbear smiling at this offer; but quick in dis- 
covering the views and wishes of others, he was ever ready to comply 
with these ; besides, there was much that was honourable and sensible in 
poor Susa’s speech, and, as he knew so little of her real situation, he 
thought it best to yield to her wishes in this instance. 

As he received the gold piece from Susa, a gleam of sunshine passed 
over her face. She came up closer to him, and said, in a confidential 
tone, 

“Will you receive many small coins in exchange for this piece? 1 
was thinking that a little milk and a roll would do her good occasion- 
ally, for at home we have nothing but coarse porridge.” 

Harsens’ eye grew moist. How highly he respected the poor 
humble girl, and how sad was the glance he thus caught of her life | 

‘‘ Be assured, Susa,” he returned, “that my dear wife will give a 
faithful account of your money ; it will produce many small coins, and 
will last a long time.” 

This arrangement truly delighted poor Susa; and the thought of 
having provided better food for the child removed a load from her 


heart. 
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At that moment the door slowly opened behind her. Dame Lievers 
entered, and having cast an inquiring glance around, with a view of 
gathering the result of the meeting, solemnly exclaimed, 

“Susa, it is time that you should go home now with your child, 
Strange things have already occurred down-stairs; and who knows what 
might have happened had I not insisted on my right as mistress of 
the house !”’ 

Susa changed colour; the brief glow of happiness faded from her 
countenance, and gave place to the hopeless expression of fear which was 
usually imprinted there. She grasped Angela s hand, hastily bade fare- 
well to the worthy couple, and without giving any answer to Harsens’ 
inquiries respecting the next day’s visit, hurried home in the greatest 
agitation, dragging Angela after her, who could with difficulty follow, as 
the novelty of walking on the pavement, and the distance, had quite 
fatigued her. 

To her great alarm, Susa found the iron-gate at the entrance of the 
little lane wide open, as well as the private door of the house. On 
entering, she found all the doors in the house through which she had to 
pass open also, and on stopping to lock them behind her, heard sounds 
of savage howling issuing from the banqueting-room. When she ap- 
proached this apartment, she found the door also wide open, and there, 
near the oaken table, sat Jacob Van der Néess,—his head buried in his 
hands, uttering the fearful sounds she had heard at a distance, and at 
intervals sobbing so violently that he seemed in danger of suffocation. 
The poor maniac was bending over him, weeping bitterly, and wringing 
her delicate white hands as she looked disconsolately around. 

All Susa’s former courage had vanished ; she stood paralysed with fear. 
For a moment a thought of flight entered her mind, but was instantly 
abandoned and repented of. Unable to overcome her apprehensions, 
she stood irresolute ; suddenly Angela, tearing herself away, burst into 
the room, and ran up to Van der Néess, who, absorbed in his grief, had 
neither heard nor seen her. 

When he felt the touch of her delicate fingers, his savage demon- 
stration of sorrow ceased; she drew his unresisting hands from his face ; 
and even Susa could not witness without emotion the expression of 
his features when he beheld Angela bending over him with affectionate 
anxiety and kindness, 

“‘ Neéess, Neess!—my dear Néess!” she cried, throwing her arms 
round his neck, “are you ill? Tell me, Néess, what is the matter with 
you?” and she embraced him tenderly, kissed his forehead, and dried 
the tears from his eyes with her handkerchief. 
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CuaptTer VI. 


THE TWO HENRIS. 


Premier Soldat. Le Béarnais a peut-¢tre promis de retourner 4 confesse. Ca 
serait heureux, tout de méme—il me fait l’effet d'un bon compére de roi ! 
Deuxieme Soldat. Le notre n’a pas mauvais air non plus sur sa grande jument 
—mais il sent trop le jasmin. 
La Mort de Henri 111. 


UNWILLING to hold any private conference with the King of 


Navarre, until he should receive some information of Catherine’s 
disposition towards him ; and “ perplexed in the extreme,” that 
no message had, as yet, arrived from her majesty, Henri HL, 
uncertain what line of policy he ought to pursue, and glad of any 
pretext to gain further time, instead of advancing to question the 
Bourbon, as he had originally intended, bent his course towards 
the captive Englishman. ‘This plan, however, was defeated. 
Henri of Navarre, yielding tardy compliance with the earnest 
solicitations of Rosni, who represented, in the most moving 
terms, the perils and calamities in which his present fatal obstinacy 
must necessarily involve himself, his people, and his religion, came 
suddenly to the resolution of throwing himself upon the generosity 
of his royal brother. Accordingly, when Henri III. turned aside 
to confer with Blount, he stuck spurs into his charger, and rode 
towards him. 

A greeting of apparently fraternal warmth passed between the 
two monarchs, Though each, in secret, distrusted the other, both 
deemed it prudent to assume an air of unbounded confidence and 
goodwill. Dissimulation formed no part of the Bourbon’s frank 
and loyal character. But his <! experience of the perfidy and 
insincerity of the race of Valois, while it prevented him from being 
Henri’s dupe, satisfied him that any advantage which might accrue 
to him from the interview, could only be attained by the employ- 
ment of similar artifice. Throwing himself, therefore, instantly 
from his steed, he attempted, with the greatest cordiality, to take 
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the hand of the king, with the intention of proffering the cus- 
tomary salutation. 

Henri III., however, drew back his steed as he approached. 
‘‘ Your pardon, my brother,” he said, with a gracious smile; “ we 
would cut off our right hand could we s t it of heresy, nor 
can we consent to take yours, tainted as it 1s with that contagious 
leprosy, unless we first receive assurance from your lips that you 
are come hither, like the proce son, to confess your indiscretions, 
to implore our forgiveness, and to solicit to be received once more 
into the indulgent bosom of our holy Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman church.” 

*¢ Sire,” replied the Bourbon, ‘I own that Iam in much the 
same predicament as the unfortunate wight, to whom you have 
likened me. I have, at this moment, more nose than kingdom— 
more care than coim—more hope than faith—more regard for your 
majesty than the religion you propose—” 

“And more regard for your body than your soul, I fear, my 
brother,” interrupted Henri III, gravely shaking his head, and 
telling a bead or two upon his rosary. 

“That is to say he i more regard for his mistresses than his 
queen,” said Chicot. ‘‘ You are night, compére. Our Béarnais 
will never be saved unless the good old faith of the Gentiles comes 
round again, and new altars are raised at Cnydos and Paphos, to 
the goddess he worships.” | 

‘* Certes, thou malapert knave, I am a heretic in no creed in which 
beauty is concerned,” replied the Bourbon, laughing; “and amid 
yon gallery of fair saints, there is not one to whom I would refuse 
adoration.” 

‘I could point out one,” cried the jester. 

“‘T defy thee,” said the Bourbon. 

*¢ Your queen!” returned Chicot. 

Even Henri III. could not help joining in the mirth occasioned 
by this sally of the jester. 

‘“ Ribald !” exclaimed the Bourbon, laughing louder than the 
rest ; ‘thy fool’s cap alone protects thee from my resentment.” 

. My ool’s calotte is a better defence than many a knight’s 
casque,” answered Chicot. ‘For the love I bear her majesty of 
Navarre, I will exchange it for thine, and throw my marotte into 
the bargain. Thou wilt need both on thy next encounter with 
the Admirable Crichton.” 


_ Wilt thou throw thyself into the bargain, knave,” asked the 


Bourbon, “ and follow my fortunes?” 


“ Of a surety, no !” replied the jester. ‘That were to quit the 


7 for the valet ; the provost for the prisoner ; the falconer for 
the 


« Pardon ! compre,” said Henri IIL, in a tone of raillery, 
‘fart thou so blind to thy own interest as to tarry in our 
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service, when an offer so brilliant is made thee by our brother 

of Navarre? Bethink thee of the eminence to which thy wisdom 

and decorum must, necessarily, promote thee, amongst the 

—_ of the Huguenots, and the sage councils of the court of 
au |” 

“T never leap in the dark, gossip,” replied Chicot. ‘ It werethe 
province of a wise man to go in quest of danger. I ama fool, and 
prefer safe quarters at home.” 

‘Wholesome advice may be gathered even from the mouth of 
fools, you perceive, brother,” said Henri III. ‘ May I now 
inquire to what fortunate circumstance I owe the unexpected 
happiness of this visit? I have been singularly misinformed 
about you, and your proceedings. I am told you are an enemy 
—I find you our best of friends. I learn that you are at the 
head of a hostile army, putting my towns and subjects to fire and 
sword—I find you as blithe companion as ever, and almost 
unattended. My last accounts are, that you are barricaded within 
the walls of Pau, or Nérac ; my next are gathered from your own 
lips within the walls of the Louvre. See how one may be de- 
ceived.” 

‘Your majesty is not deceived in my expressions of friendship,” 
replied the Soatien, cordially. * Will it please you to command 
your gentleman to stand further off ?” 

“Excuse me, my brother, if I venture to retain my atten- 
dants,” replied Henri IIT. ‘I am curious to question this bold 
knave,” he added, glancing at Blount. ‘You ~ reserve 
your tale if you please for the ear of our confessor, whom you 
will permit me to recommend in the hope of accomplishing your 
conversion.” 

“Your confessor, sire |” ejaculated the Bourbon, knitting his 
brow. 

“And at the tail of the priest the headsman,” added Chicot. 
‘You will not then fail to profit by his instruction, and for the 
third time get rid of any scruples of conscience. The laconic 
message of his late Majesty Charles 1X., to your cousin, Henri of 
Condé, had other merits besides its conciseness.” _ 

‘What message was that, gossip?” asked Henri IIL, affecting 
ignorance. 

‘* Messe, mort ou Bastille!” replied the jester. “ Our Béarnais 
will remember it by the token, that about the same time he abjured 
his own Calvinistic heresies.” 

‘‘ Ventre-saint-gris !| thou scurrilous varlet,” cried the Bourbon, 
fiercely ; ‘‘if thou darest to push thy mischievous pleasantry 
further, not even thy own insignificance, or thy royal mas- 
ae presence, shall prevent my inflicting due chastisement upon 
thee.”’ 

Alarmed by the menacing aspect of the King of Navarre, 
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with a grimace of mixed terror and defiance, Chicot, like a 
snarling cur apprehensive of the heels of a noble steed he 
has annoyed beyond endurance, now turned tail, and retreated 
to the protection of his master, who was secretly delighted 
with this specimen of his skill in the “art of ingeniously tor- 
menting.” . 

“Since you decline answermg my inquiries ting the 
motive of your visit, brother,” said Henri LII., in his blandest 
accents, ‘ i will not press the point. But I trust you will 
not object to remaining near my person till I return to the 


= ie 
“‘ Your majesty has only to command me.” 


“ And as you have no attendants excepting the Baron de Rosni, 


I give you your choice of six of my own gentlemen, who will 
continue constantly by your side.” 


‘“‘T understand your majesty. I am a prisoner.” 

**T did not say so, brother. Choose your attendants.” 

“ choice is readily made, sire. I shall name but one 
—the Chevalier Crichton. I leave the nomination of the others to 
him.” 

* Fenum habet in cornu,” muttered Chicot, ‘a  wittol’s 
choice !” 

“You could not have made a better election,” observed 
Henri II., with a smile. 7 

** T think not,” said the Bourbon. 

“Tam sure not,” added Chicot. ‘‘ Forgiveness becomes a Chris- 
tian prince. Madame Marguerite will highly applaud your gene- 
rosity and placability.” 

‘Peace, droll!” said Henri III. ‘And now, brother,’ he 
continued, in the same honeyed tone he had previously adopted, 
and which by those who knew him was more rn than the 
most violent bursts of indignation; “‘ as the jousts are at an end, 
and you will have no further occasion for it, I entreat you to 
resign your sword to the custody of him whom you have ap- 
pointed your incipal attendant.” 

‘‘ My sword, sire ?” exclaimed the Bourbon, recoiling. 

** Your sword, brother,” repeated Henri III., blandly. 

The King of Navarre looked around. On all sides he was invested 
by r. The whole circle of the area in which he stood bristled 
with pikes and spears. Above the halberts of the Switzers rose 
the javelins of the Scottish guards; and above the javelins of the 
Scots gleamed the long lances of D’Epernon’s gallant Gascon troop. 
Here was stationed a company of archers—there a band of arque- 
busiers. On the right were arrayed the youthful nobles, under the 
eee of the Vicomte de yp readily to be disti 

y their us a an ut ons; on the 
was dais out the valle Ssinen ed he Des de Nevers. Nor 
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was this all. A nearer circle of the king’s body-guard encompassed 
him. Every hand was upon a sword-hilt —every glance fix upon 
him. As he carelessly noted all this hostile preparation, the Bour- 
bon turned towards his counsellor Rosni, who stood leaning upon 
the handle of his sword immediately behind him. Not a word— 
not a sign were exchanged between them. But the monarch under- 
stood the meaning of the cold stern look of his counsellor, At 
this moment, the rolling of drums, mingled with the sound of 
5 martial instruments, was heard from the outer courts of the 
ce. 

a Hark! the tambour!” exclaimed Henri III., “ fresh troops 
have entered the Louvre.” 

‘¢ By your command, sire?’ asked the Bourbon, in a tone of 
displeasure. 

‘* Qur subjects are careful of our safety,” answered Henri III, 
evasively. 

“ They ought to be so, sire,” replied the Bourbon, “ your majesty 
has well earned their love; and when were the people of France 
ungrateful ? But against whom are all these precautions taken? Is 
the Louvre in a state of siege, or have the burgesses of your good 
city of Paris broken into revolt ?” 

‘No, brother, our good city is at present free from faction or 
tumult; and it is our intention (with the aid of Heaven), to main- 
tain its tranquillity undisturbed.” 

* You cannot suppose I would be the instigator of disorder, 
sire,” said the Bourbon. ‘I have drawn the sword to protect the 
rights of my people, and to uphold their persecuted creed, not to 
wage war upon your majesty. On any terms which shall secure to 
my subjects the immunities and religious toleration they seek, I 
will, at once, enter into a compact of truce with your majesty, and 
place myself in your hands as a hostage for the due observance of 
its conditions.” 

‘« Sire !’’ exclaimed Rosni, grasping his sovereign’sarm ; ‘ each 
word aap utter is a battle lost.” 

‘Your majesty will not now suspect me of disloyalty,” conti- 
nued the Bourbon, disregarding the interruption. i 

“ T suspect nothing, brother—nothing whatever,” said Henri IIL, 
hastily; “ but I will sign no truce—enter into no compact, which 
shall favour, or appear to favour, the dissemination of heresy and 
sedition. To tolerate such a faith were to approve it. And I 
would rather command a second St. Barthélemi; rather imitate 
the example of my brother, Philip II. of Spain; or pursue the 
course pointed out to me by my cousin of Guise and the gentlemen 
of the league, than in any way countenance a religion so hateful. 
Iam too good a Catholic for that, brother. My reign has been 
(for my sins) disturbed by three great troubles. My brother of 
Anjou and his faction; the Balafré and his leaguers; you and your 
friends of the rorm.” 
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Sire!” 

“‘T know not which of the three has been the most vexatious. 
Anjou with his claims; Guise with his pretensions; or you with 
your exactions. I shall be glad to put an end to one of these 
annoyances.” 

“ T have exacted nothing but what was my due, sire,” replied 
the Bourbon, bluntly. 

** So saith Anjou; so saith the Guise; so say all rebels.” 

“ Rebels, sire!” 

“Fret not yourself about a word, brother. Your own con- 
duct will best prevent the application of the term, if you deem 
it injurious.” 

“Sire.” replied the Bourbon, drawing himself up to his full 
height, und regarding his royal brother with a glance of undisguised 
scorn and defiance, “‘ you have done me deep wrong in stigmatising 
me asarebel. It is false. I am none. a insane rashness 
—if you please, is all that can be laid to my charge. I came hither 
attended only by the Baron de Rosni, whose person, as my ambas- 
sador, guarded by your passport, is sacred: and as I came I should 
have departed, had not an accident occasioned my discovery. No 
thought of treason was in my breast. Nor had I other motive save 
a desire to splinter a lance with one whose prowess I doubted, with 
as much justice, it appears, as your majesty now exhibits in ques- 
tioning my sincerity. 

“You mistake me, brother. Heaven forbid I should question 
your fealty.” 

*‘ Your actions contradict your words, sire,” returned the Bour- 
bon. ‘It is evident from the threatening demeanour of your 
attendants, from the hostile disposition of your troops, as well as 
from the orders you have issued, that you do distrust me ; and that 

ou have more reason to apprehend my influence with the popu- 
ios, in the event of an insurrection, than you care to admit. Your 
alarm is groundless. Had I come as an enemy, I should not have 
come alone. I am the contriver of no plot, the leader of no faction; 
nor amid yon vast assemblage could 1 poimt out the features of a 
single adherent, though I nothing fear, if my war-cry were once 
raised, I should find friends enow to rally round my standard. Yes- 
ter-morn, with but a dozen followers, I entered the gates of Paris: 
to-day, with but one, those of the Louvre. And to-morrow’s 
dawn shall find me and my scanty train far on our way to my ter- 
ritories, if I have your majesty’s permission to depart peace.” 

“In the meantime, brother,” said Henri III., ‘ I would ¥ 
learn what induced you to quit’ those territories to which you 
are now apparently so anxious to return? I can scarcely flatter 
m that a desire to hold this interview with me was your 

€ motive.” | 

- “So far from it, sire, that, I repeat, it was my intention to 
have remained strictly incognito, had not my own heedlessness 
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betrayed me, The object of my hair-brained journey I will no 
longer disguise. When I deserted the Louvre,” he added, his 
brow relaxing to a slight smile, “ there were two things which, 
in my haste, i left behind me.” 

‘* Ah! what were they, brother?” 

“‘ The mass and my wife, sire. For the loss of the former I felt 
little concern. The want of the latter was a more serious grievance. 
And having failed in my previous remonstrance, made through 
the Sieur Duras, I thought the fault might rest with my envoy. 
Accordingly, I resolved—” 

“To come yourself,” interrupted Henri III., laughing heartily. 
““ A wise determination, certes. Still, I fear your suit has proved 
as unsuccessful as ever, though backed by your own solicitations.” 

“His majesty is certain of gaining his cause, now that he has 
employed the Chevalier Crichton as an advocate,” cried Chicot. 
‘* It is exactly three years since the Sieur Duras came to Paris on 
this fool’s errand, and then Bussy D’Amboise sent him back again, 
like Panurge, ‘ avee une puce a Toreille. The same result would 
have followed his own application had it not been for this master- 
stroke. Of all men Henn of Navarre ought to be the last to forget 


the maxim, that— 
A husband out of season, 
Is a husband without reason !” 


“Let not these taunts annoy you, brother,” said Henri III. 
“You shall have both your lost matters. But I cannot restore 
the one without the other.” 

“ T will have neither, sire. 

“‘ You are changeable, brother.” 

“It may be so, sire,” replied the Bourbon, coldly; ‘“ but I 
have the same aversion to a faithless woman that I have to a con- 
secrated wafer.” ' 

“T have at all events made you the offer,” said Henri IIL, 
angrily. “ And now, Chevalier Crichton,” he continued, addressing 
the Scot, who had remained near him, a silent, but deeply inte- 
rested observer of the scene—“ advance !|—arrest him !” 

These words, uttered in a sharp, abrupt tone, produced a 
ae effect upon the group. Saint-Luc and D’Epernon 
drew their swords, closing in on either side of their sovereign 
The Bourbon uttered a single exclamation, and_ placed 
hand upon the hilt of his own weapon. His arm, however, was 
again forcibly withheld by Rosni. 

“ Remember, sire,” said the baron, in a deep whisper, ‘‘ your 
sacred pledge to your people, and to your God. One false step, 
and your subjects are without a ruler—your church without a 
defender. Be warned!’ 


1 on ee ius dementat,” said Chicot. 
Crichton meanwhile a but watched steadily the move- 
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ments of the King of Navarre. “ Must I repeat my orders, 
messire?” asked Henri ITI. 

“No, sire,” replied the Bourbon. “I will relieve the Chevalier 
Crichton from his embarrassment. Here is my sword.” 

The Scot received it with a —— salutation. 

“Keep it,” continued the Bourbon; ‘“ you need not blush to 
bear it.” 

‘‘ I blush to receive it, sire,” returned Crichton, scarcely able to 
repress the emotions swelling within his bosom. 

‘*¢ And now for the other captive and his dog,” said Henri IIL. 

«“ Hold, sire,” exclaimed the Bourbon; “ ere this conference is 
broken up, I have a secret of importance to disclose to you. I 
would willingly have imparted it to your ears alone. But since 
you oo me a private audience, I am compelled to proclaim it 
openly.” 

* At tite moment the shifting glances of Henri III. fell upon the 
Duc de Nevers. ‘The latter was evidently ill at ease, and approach- 
ing his sovereign, said, in a low emphatic tone, 

‘¢ This interview were better concluded, sire.” 

‘‘T think otherwise, fair cousin,” returned the king, whose 
curiosity was awakened. ‘May I venture to trust myself 
alone with him for a few moments?” he whispered. ‘ He is 
unarmed.” 

‘«‘ By no means, sire,” returned the duke; “he has a poignard.” 

* True,” returned Henri IIJ.; ‘and he is not unsklfa in its 
use, as I have seen. His strength, too, greatly exceeds my own 
—and though his bearing is frank and loyal, it were most imprudent 
implicitly to confide in him.—Speak, brother,” he continued, 
aloud. ‘I am impatient to hear your disclosure.” | 

* Your majesty drives me to the course I now adopt,” re- 
turned the Bourbon, haughtily; ‘“‘ the shame I would willingly 
spare the queen your mother I will no longer spare her.” 

Will you endure this insolence, sire?” said the Duc de Nevers, 
alarmed at the King of Navarre’s commencement. 

‘‘ Heed him not,” returned Henri IIL; “her majesty will give 
herself little concern about Ais reproaches.” 

‘What I would have requested,” continued the Bourbon, who 
had paused for a moment, ‘‘I now demand. In the name of m 
cousin, Henri I. of Bourbon, Prince of Condé, whose person 
here represent, I require from your majesty the liberation of his 
sister, unjustly detained a captive within the Louvre by the queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medicis.” 

“‘ Mort-dieu! brother,” exclaimed Henri IIL, “you are strangely 
deceived in this matter. Our mother has no such captive.” 

‘Contest not the are sire,” whispered the Duc de Nevers, 

fi 


who was now relieved from his own apprehension. “ Promise her 
liberation.” 
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“Your majesty has been, designedly, kept in ignorance of the 
circumstance,” said the Bourbon. 

‘Well, brother,” returned Henri III., with affected bonhom- 
mie, ‘if your representation be correct, we pass our word for the 
freedom of the princess.” 

As this speech was uttered, a slight exclamation of joy escaped 
Crichton. But when the king glanced towards him, his eyes were 
riveted upon the Bourbon’s sword. 

“Add to your boon, sire,” said the King of Navarre, “ for 
which I thank you as heartily as if my own liberty had been in- 
cluded in it, and suffer the princess to set forth, at once, from the 
Louvre, under your safe conduct. My own escort shall, with your 
majesty’s permission, act as her convoy to Henri of Condé.” 

; “ hy this extreme urgency, brother?” asked Henri III., doubt- 
ully. 

** Because,” replied the Bourbon, ‘while she remains in the 
— of Catherine de Medicis, her life, her honour are in 

anger.” 

Beware how you scandalise our mother,” returned Henri IIL, 
with warmth. ‘“ ‘These are dark accusations.” 

‘‘ They are made in broad daylight before your assembled nobles, 
sire, and will not be unremembered.” 

‘‘ Nor unrequited,” answered Henri III., frowning. “ Proceed, 
brother.” 

‘¢T am a soldier, not a courtier, sire,” continued the Bourbon. 
*« My steel corslet is seldom exchanged fora silken pourpoint;—my 
rude speech as seldom takes the garb of flattery. Your majesty 
will bear in mind that you have forced me to make this charge in 
public. I am prepared to answer to the queen your mother for my 
accusation, and to approve it. Your royal word is passed for the 
liberation of the princess. That is enough for me.” 

‘“¢ What are we to think of this mystery?” demanded Henri III. 
of the Duc de Nevers. 

“That his Majesty of Navarre’s wits, as well as his discretion, 
have deserted him, my liege,” returned the duke. “I am suffi- 
ciently in the confidence of her majesty the queen-mother, to 
assert, unhesitatingly, that there is no such princess.” 

‘¢ You are sure of it, fair cousin?” 

“As of your majesty’s existence—as of the presence of yon 
Bernese bear.” 

“You have greatly relieved me. I began to fear that I had, 
in some way or other, committed myself.” _ aan 

The Bourbon, meanwhile, conferred an instant apart with his 
counsellor. “Thou wilt command this escort, Rosm,” whispered 
he, “‘ and say to the Prince of Condé that—” ; 

“TI quit not your majesty’s side for any prince or princess,” in- 
terrupted Rosni. 
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“* How, sir?” : 

‘‘ Spare your frowns, sire. I can be as obstinate, on occasion, as 
your majesty.” 


‘‘ Stay with me, then, my faithful friend,” replied the Bourbon, 
ressing the hand of his counsellor, “and let our recent difference 
be f n. Thou hast my full pardon.” 

* When your majesty has obtained your own forgiveness, it 
will be time enough to extend the same grace to me,” rejoined 
Rosni, bluntly. 

‘«‘ Chevalier Crichton,” said the Bourbon, turning in displeasure 
from his confidant, “ will you escort the Princess of Condé to her 
brother?” 

The Scot's colour mounted to his temples at the proposal. 
“Your majesty has already appointed me to the post of your 
chief attendant.” he returned, in a voice of constrained calmness; 
** J cannot accept both offices.” | 

“Nor can I consent to part with you, mon cher,” said 
Henri III., approvingly. ‘To put an end to this discussion, 
brother, he continued, addressing the Bourbon, “ if you will find 
the princess, I will undertake to find the convoy.” 

*¢ A la bonne heure!” cried the King of Navarre. “ My task will 
be readily performed. Behold her!” he added, pointing to the 
royal gallery. 

“ Behold whom ?—you cannot mean—” 

“In the queen of the lists—in the fair Esclairmonde your 
majesty beholds the sister of Henri of Condé—my cousin—your 
cousin, sire.” 

“Mort et damnation! Esclairmonde my cousin! Esclairmonde 
a Princess of Condé !—Were it so—but you do not, cannot expect 
us to credit your assertion, unsupported by proof, upon a point 
like this ?” 

“I have proofs, sire,—proofs of her illustrious birth—of her 
capture as an infant by Tivenneeof her detention within the 
Louvre by Catherine—proofs which will carry conviction even 
to the mind of your majesty.” 

‘Produce them, brother, produce them!” cried Henry UL, 
trembling with agitation. 

“Let your guard, by sound of trump, summon before your 
Tema ‘Messire Florent Chrétien, a preacher of the Reformed 

aith and the spiritual adviser of the princess; he is within the 
Louvre—he is in possession of these 5 

‘Ha! think you to delude us by the devices of the evil one—of 
place the fa . ?” vociferated Henri a “ Think you mes —_ 

brications of this misera ite against the wo 
of our mother? Think you we will Selene the presence of a 
heretic, and a tor of heresy, knowing him to be such ? 
" Let him take heed how he approaches us—how he defiles the hem 
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of our garment—how he pollutes our palace. The Greve hath an 
axe—the Pré-aux-cleres a stake—Montfaucon a gibbet. He shall 
have his choice of the three ; the sole grace a false and perjured 
Huguenot may look for at our hands.” 

* Be all three his portion and mine, if he deceives you, sire,” 
returned the Bourbon. “Let him be summoned. I will abide 
the issue.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Henri III., as if he had suddenly decided 
upon the course he ought to pursue. 

“Your guard must seek him within the dungeons of the 
Louvre,” said Crichton. ‘‘ He is a prisoner.” 

** A prisoner!” echoed the Bourbon, starting. 

‘« A prisoner!” repeated Henri III, joyfully. 

‘ ‘He is in the hands of Catherine de Medicis,” continued the 
cot. 

‘And the documents?” demanded the King of Navarre, 
eagerly. 

“Are also in her majesty’s possession,” returned Crichton. 
‘ Florent Chrétien is adjudged to the stake.” 

“ Will you now forgive yourself, sire?” asked Rosni, in a low tone. 

“* Away!” ejaculated the King of Navarre, stamping his foot 
upon the ground with wrath. “ Ventevenintipiiol is this a season 
for reproaches? Your majesty, I am well assured,” he added, 
indignantly appealing to his royal brother, ‘‘ will see fit to reverse 
this most unjust judgment. Chrétien is innocent of all crime.” 

* Of all, save that of heresy, it may be,” returned Henri IIL, 
‘‘than which no guilt is more heinous and unpardonable in our 
eyes, and of which, even by your own showing, he is culpable. 

r mother has acted in conformity with our wishes, and in 
furtherance of the interests of the true faith, in condemning this 
Huguenot preacher to expiate his offences against Heaven at the 
stake; and, were our sanction needful, it should be readily ac- 
corded.” 

‘* Vive la messe !” cried the courtiers. 

“You hear, brother,” said Henri III., smiling. ‘ Such are 
the sentiments of every good Catholic.” 

‘Will you violate the majesty of your own laws, sire?” de- 
manded the Bourbon. ‘Have you no regard for the sanctity of 
the pledges voluntarily given for the security of your Protestant 
subjects ?” : 

“ Hereticis fides non servanda est,” rejoined Henri ILL, coldly. 

“It follows then, sire,” said the Bourbon, “that your royal 
word, passed to me for the liberation of the Princess de, 
is not bi 


inding upon your pliant conscience ?—ha !” 


“ Satisfy me that she is a princess, and I will keep my faith 
with you, albeit you are a heretic, brother. Produce your proofs, 
and I repeat, she is free.” 
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“Your majesty may safely make that promise now,” returned 


the Bourbon, scornfully. 

‘If I produce those proofs ere midnight, will you fulfil your 
word, sire?” asked Crichton, advancing. 

Henri III. was visibly embarrassed. 

‘You cannot retreat, my liege,” whispered the Duc de Nevers, 

‘ But, fair cousin,” returned the king, in an under tone, “ we 
would rather part with our crown than Esclairmonde—and this 
accursed Scot would outwit the devil.” 

‘* He will not outwit Catherine de Medicis, sire,” said the duke. 
[will put her upon her guard.” 

‘‘ How says your majesty ?” demanded the Bourbon. 

‘Our word is already passed,” returned Henri ITI. 

‘Enough !” said Crichton, retiring. 

At this moment the Vicomte de Ji oyeuse approached. 

‘‘T am the bearer of a billet from the queen-mother, sire,” he 
said, presenting a sealed despatch to the king. 

‘“* Peste!” exclaimed Henri III., as he glanced over the contents 
of the letter. ‘‘ We have been too precipitate, fair cousin,” con- 
tinued he, addressing the Duc de Nevers. ‘* Her majesty counsels 
us to treat the Béarnais with all courtesy and consideration.” 

The duke replied by a shrug of the shoulder. 

‘* Nay, this is not al,” added the king; ‘she entreats us to re- 
store his sword.” 

“And your majesty will, of course, comply with her request.” 

*‘ Pardieu ! no—cousin.” 

‘* Remember the fair Esclairmonde, sire.” 

‘Ah! you are right,” returned Henri III, hastily. ‘“ That 
name at once decides me. I know not what credit is to be 
attached to this story of the lovely demoiselle’s birth. It is possible 
it may be true. But true or false, it is plain, if I would hope to 


succeed in my designs upon her, I must now, more than ever, 
yield implicit obedience to my mother’s behests.” 
‘* Wisely resolved, sire.” 


‘* A reconciliation with the Béarnais will not be difficult,” pur- 
sued Henri III.; “his choler is as readily appeased as aroused. 
You shall see how easily we will cajole him. <A fair word or so 
will make all smooth between us. Approach, brother,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the King of Navarre in a friendly tone; “ I 
have done you wrong, and am eager to make you reparation.” 


‘Sire !” exclaimed the Bourbon, springing eagerly forward. 
** Your hand, brother.” 


** It is the hand of .a heretic, sire.” 
No matter! it is a loyal hand, and as such I clasp it. Nay, 
withdraw it not, good brother. I wish all my court to perceive 


that we are on terms of amity together—especially my mother,” 
he added, aside. ae Fe 
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“« Vive le Roi!” cried the courtiers. And the shout was echoed 
by a thousand voices. 

‘¢T have deprived you of your sword,” continued Henri ITI. 
“You cannot reclaim your gift from the Chevalier Crichton, I 
pray you, therefore, to wear this blade for my sake,” he added, 
a his rapier, the hilt of which was studded with dia- 
monds, and presenting it to the King of Navarre. “ Promise me 
only oo will not draw it agent a subject of France.” 

“T will wear it for your defence, sire,” replied the Bourbon. 
‘‘ Your majesty’s kindness will not allow me for an instant to doubt 
your sincerity, but I would gladly learn to whom I am indebted 
for this sudden alteration in your sentiments.” 

“To one whose intercession you scarcely merit,” returned Henri 
IIL., with a gracious smile—* to the queen-mother.” 

‘‘ Jour de dieu!” exclaimed the Bourbon, “ to her !” 

‘Pardon the unworthy reception I have given you. I was 
taken by surprise, and could not Slivest myself of certain isgivings, 
which this letter has wholly dispelled. I will make the best 
amends in my power.” 

“ Grant me the life of Florent Chrétien, and we are quits, sire.” 

Henri II]. was again perplexed. 

‘His life is in my mother’s hands,” he said; ‘make your 
appeal to her. You stand well with her, it seems. I never inter- 
fere between her majesty and the objects of her displeasure. Yet 
stay! if you can induce this Chrétien to abjure his heresies, I think 
I may venture to promise you his life.” 

ss You have ratified his doom, sire,” said the Bourbon, retiring. 
“ What think you of this change, Rosni?” he added, as he rejoined 
his counsellor. 

“T like it not,” returned Rosni. The friendship of this Vilain 
Herodes is more to be dreaded than his enmity. But you have 
confided in him ?—” 

‘‘ Bon gré, mal gré,” answered the Bourbon. 

“How have I played my part, my cousin?” asked Henri III. 
of the Duc de Nevers. 

‘¢ To admiration, sire,” replied the duke. ! 

“You are a flatterer. But I am weary of this conference. 
Bring forward our captive and hisdog. "Twill divert my thoughts 
to question him.” : 

‘Take heed, compere,” cried Chicot ; ‘ you will not find that 
dog so carefully muzzled as the great bear of Berne.” 
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CHapter X. 


THE MISSAL. 


—— Que toute trahison sur le traitre retombe ! 
Victor Huoco. Hernani. 


Biount, who had been strictly guarded during the conference 
previously detailed, and had endured, with stoical calmness, all 
the petty persecution, in the shape of taunts and blows, that his 
captors chose to inflict, was now dragged into the king’s presence. 
Druid followed as closely at his heels as the sash by which he was 
restrained would permit hie to do. ! 

‘“‘ Before you bestow yon caititf’s head upon the executioner of 
the Chitelet, my liege,” said Joyeuse, “‘ it may be well to inter- 
rogate him as to the motive of his daring action. I can scarcely 
think, with all his reckless , that it proceeded from mere 
bravado. My own opinion is,” he added, lowering his voice, 
“that he is charged with a message to the Béarnais—in which 
ee your majesty may elicit some important information from 

“J will essay, mon enfant,” replied Henri III.; “ but I de- 
spair of success. Look at his stubborn visage and resolute bear- 
ing, and say if threats are likely to shake him? That man would 
perish rather than play the traitor.” 

And so it proved. Blount refused to return other than a surly 
monosyllabic response to the monarch’s inquiries. 

“Remove him to the Grand-Chitelet,” said Henri III., impa- 
tiently, Fe and let the question ordinary and extraordinary be pro- 

to him.” 

“Tt will extort nothing,” rejoined the Englishman, firmly. 

“I was right, you perceive, mon cher,” said the monarch, 
turning to his favourite. 

“‘T will find a way to wring his secret from him, my liege,” re- 
plied the vicomte. ‘‘ I see where his vulnerable point lies.” 

And he whispered to the king. 

“You have hit it,” returned Henri, laughing. ‘ But proceed 
not to extremities.” 

“Leave him to me, sire,” said Joyeuse. ‘ Draw thy sword,” 
he added, addressing the man-at-arms by whom Druid was guarded, 
“and upon each interrogation which this obstinate traitor may 
decline to answer, hew a limb from his hound.” : 

The weapon of the halberdier flashed in the air. 

** Devils!” cried Blqunt, in a voice that sounded like the roar of 
a lion, at the same time exerting himself with so much force as to 
burst asunder the leathern thong that confined his arms. ‘‘ What 
would Roy mike me do ?” Ss 

: y, without disguise, to his majesty’s interrogations,” sal 
Crichton, advancing towards him. ee e 
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“ Well then,” returned Blount, “ to spare my dog unnecessary 
suffering, I will do that which I would not have done to preserve 
my own flesh from the hot pincers, or my bones from the grinding 
wheel—I will speak—though, by the rood! I have soles to 
reveal. I might have borne to see Druid perish,” he muttered, 
‘but to behold him die by piecemeal—no—no—I could not en- 
dure that.” 

‘¢ What wy? thee hither, thou contumacious varlet ?” de- 
manded Henri LI. “ Wert thou not aware that thy life would 
pay the penalty of thy rashness?” 

‘« T was fully aware of the consequences of the step I took,” an- 
swered the so oni “ —_- e desire to serve a friend was 
paramount to any consideration o a” 

‘¢ What friend, sirrah ?” Rog 

“I have been too bold, perhaps, to term him such,” returned 
Blount; ‘‘ but death levels all distinctions, and mine is so near at 
hand, that I may claim some exemption from worldly forms. My 
fidelity will, I nothing doubt, insure me a worthy place in his re- 
membrance.” 

“Thy devotion to whom, sirrah ?” demanded Henri IIL, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ To the King of Navarre ?” 

*‘ To the Chevalier Crichton, sire ?” 

“To Crichton!” echoed Henri, in astonishment. ‘ Morbleu! 
Joyeuse,” he continued, addressing the vicomte, “ this Scot ex- 
ercises an unaccountable influence over his fellows. Here is a 
sturdy knave, who derides the dungeon and the rack, ready to 
lay down his head for the love he bears him. By what magic 
is this accomplished ?” 

‘‘ By the magic of manner, sire,” returned Joyeuse; * was ever 
smile beheld so captivating—was ever demeanour witnessed at 
once so courteous and so dignified, as that of Crichton! Add to the 
charm of manner, the ennobling and heroic spirit of “apron 4 
breathing from his lightest word and action—weaving its spell 
around him, and inspiring all who approach with kindred ardour, 
and you have the secret of his witchery over the minds of men. 
It was the same with Bayard—the same with Du Guesclin—with 
Charlemagne, and with Godefroy de Bouillon. Some men there 
are for whom we would willingly live: others for whom we would 
as readily die. Crichton is among the latter.” 

“You have merely drawn the distinction between friendship and 
devotion, mon cher,” replied Henri, turning, with a look of dis- 
pleasure, towards Blount. ‘“ Thy intelligence must have been of 
vital import, sirrah,” he added, pursuing his inquiries, “ since it 
could not be delayed till the jousts were ended ?” 

‘My errand was nothing more,” answered Blount, carelessly, 
“than to apprise the Chevalier Crichton that a packet on which 
he set some store, and which, after incurring various risks, had been 
strangely found, was again as - ely lost.” 
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“ Ts this all thou know’st concerning it, mon maitre?” 

“T know that it has proved a fatal charge, sire. All who have 
meddled with it have come to ill. It was lost, as it was won, at 
the point of the sword. To the breast of him who first 
it, it brought a poignard ; to the next who received it, the stake; 
and to myself, it is like to — the axe. May like calamity alight 
on her into whose possession it hath now fallen.” 

‘‘ Your majesty will, perhaps, next ee him as to his acquaint- 
ance with the contents of the packet?” interposed Crichton. 

‘By no means,” returned Henri, frowning. “I perceive 
your drift, and have heard enough to convince me that the testi- 
mony of this traitor is suborned. Hola! Larchant,” he continued, 
addressing one of the officers in attendance, “let the prisoner 
| be conveyed to the Chatelet, and thrown into the Fin d’aise, where, 
| if he expire not within the week, the headsman may release him 
| from further torture.” 
=F ‘Yours are tender mercies, sire,” returned Blount, smiling dis- 
ig dainfully. 

@ ‘¢ Let the hound be cared for,” continued Henri. 

if “Ts he not to go with me?” asked Blount, starting. 

i | “ Hence with the prating knave!” exclaimed the king, furiously. 
Blount suddenly broke from his guards, and prostrated himself 

| at the king’s feet. 

if “T do not ask for mercy, sire,” he cried. ‘I know my life is 

| | forfeited, and justly ; but oh! separate me not from my faithful 

; ) companion.” ; 

| Henri wavered. If he had a heart, it lay on the side on which 

the Englishman now assailed him. 

Thou lov’st thy dog?” he said, musingly. 

‘ Better than my life.” 

*«’Tis a good sign! — Thou shouldst be honest. I cannot, 
however, grant thy request. Refusal here is mercy. The poor 
animal would only howl beneath thy carcase ; and it may console 
thee to learn, that in changing masters, he will find one who will 
not value him less than thou dost, while he is better able to protect 
him. Stand back! mon maitre.” 

‘* My dog is no courtier,” replied Blount, rising ; “ he will serve 
p no second master. What ho! Druid.” 

F This summons, followed by a short, sharp whistle, brought Druid 
instantly to the Englishman’s feet. The scarf was round his throat; 
and in his teeth he held a large fragment of the _— of the 























man-at-arms, which he had torn off in effecting his liberation. 


; 

‘‘T knew no bonds would hold thee, brave fellow,” said Blount, 

caressing his dog, who, in his turn, fondly licked his master’s hand. 
** We must part, old comrade.” 

| Druid looked wistfully in his face. 

ia ‘‘ For ever,” said Blount, slowly, “ for ever!” 


in | ‘* Away with him,” cried Henn, “ but take heed you harm not 
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the dog. I would not lose that noble animal for a prince's 
ransom. 

‘‘A moment, sire, and he is yours,” ejaculated Blount, over 
whose open and manly countenance a sullen cloud had now spread. 
‘It is hard to part with a friend whom one has long cherished. 
This dog,” he continued, with difficulty mastering the emotion, 
which was proclaimed by sundry twitches at the corners of' his 
mouth, ‘‘ will feed from no hand but mine; will answer to no call 
but mine; will fight at no bidding but mine. I must teach him 
obedience to his new master. You will find him tractable enough 
when I have done with him.” 

‘*T will take every care of him,” said Henri, somewhat affected 
by the scene. 

“Fare thee well, Druid!” murmured Blount. “‘ And now,” he 
added gently, ‘lie down, lie down, old friend.” 

Druid crouched upon the ground. 

Swift as thought Blount Naded his foot upon the dog’s body, 
as if about to crush him to the earth, and with both han 
seized the scarf entwined around his throat. Though he perceived 
the action, and might have guessed its intent, Druid offered no 
resistance. His eyes were fixed upon his master. The noose was 
tightened, and in another instant the fate of the brave dog 
would have been sealed, but for the intervention of Crichton, who 
forcibly arrested the Englishman’s arm. 

‘¢ Desist !” he whispered. ‘I promise to despatch him if aught 
befal thee.” 

* You promise more than you can perform sometimes, Chevalier 
Crichton,” returned Blount, sullenly. ‘‘ You undertook to free me 
from any peril I might incur in the execution of your orders. My 
head is now within reach of the axe.” 

“Thy own madness has brought it there,” rejoined Crichton, 
sterniy. ‘‘ Release thy dog, or I abandon thee to thy fate.” 

Blount, with some reluctance, relinquished his hold of the 


scarf. 
‘¢ Where is the missal which I entrusted to thy care?” continued 


the Scot. Oy 
“Where you placed it—next my heart; where it will remain 
while that heart beats.” 
‘‘Saint Andrew be praised!” exclaimed Crichton, joyfully. 
‘ Anticipating they would search thee, and discover that book upon 
thy person, I allowed matters to proceed thus far. But no injury 
should have been done thee. Deliver it ae to the king. 
Crichton retired, and Blount drew a small richly-gilded volume 
from his doublet. ' *‘ Sire!” he said, addressing Henri III., “ this 
book, confided to me by the Chevalier Crichton, dropped from the 
folds of the packet about which you have just questioned me. It 
was committed to m because, upon ascertaining it was a 
mass-book of the Ro i poarch, Messire Florent Chrétien 





refused to receive it. Iam afCatholic. And were I not, I have 
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no such scruples. It would seem to belong to your majesty. The 
vellum cover is emblazoned with a royal crown—with the lilies of 
France, and with the letters C and H.” 

“ Pardieu! it is our mother’s missal,” exclaimed Henn III.; “ it 
is her cipher linked with that of the king our father. Give me 
the book, Du Halde.” 

“‘ Your majesty will not touch it,” said the Duc de Nevers, turn- 
ing pale; “‘ it may be poisoned.” 

“I will be the first to open it, if you have any such apprehen- 
sions, my liege,” interposed Crichton. 

‘“‘T have no fear,” replied the king. ‘From these pages I 
derive health and succour, not bane. Ah! mon Dieu!” he ex- 
claimed, as his eye rested upon a leaf on which certain mysterious 
characters were traced. ‘Have I chanced upon the serpents’ 
nest ?” 

‘What have you discovered, my liege?” asked Joyeuse. 

“ A plot!” vociferated Henri III.; “a conspiracy against our 
crown—against our life !’’ 

Universal consternation prevailed amidst the assemblage. Man 
mysterious and suspicious glances were interchanged by the nobles, 
and a look of intelligence passed unobserved between Crichton 
and the King of Navarre. 

* By whom is this plot contrived, my liege?” asked the Duc de 
Nevers, with quivering lips. 

‘By whom think you, monsieur le due?—by whom think 
you?” thundered the king. 

** By the Guise?” 

“‘ By our father’s son—by the Duc D’Anjou.” 

Thére was a deep silence, which no one cared to break except 
the Bourbon, who coughed slightly in an ineffectual attempt to 
conceal his satisfaction. 

**] have long suspected my brother’s treachery,” said Henri, 
after a pause, during which he appeared greatly disturbed; ‘* but 
I have here evidence of his guilt under his own hand.” 

“It is aletter you have found, sire?” inquired the Duc de Nevers, 
anxiously. 

“ Ay, my cousin,” returned the king, in a deep whisper, “‘ it is a 
letter i letter from Anjou to our mother—a letter of treason 
and blood penned upon these sacred pages—a letter devised by the 
demon, inscribed upon the word of God !” 

“Tt isa forgery, my liege. The Duc D’Anjou is incapable of 
@ crime so monstrous and unnatural. I will answer for his mno- 
cence with my head.” 

** Answer for yourself, monseigneur,” replied Henri, in a freez 
ing tone, at the same time speaking in a voice so low, as to be in- 
audible to his attendants, ‘* you will find it no easy matter. The 
characters in which this letter is traced reveal the writer. They 
are secret characters, known only to myself—my mother—and 
this arch-traitor. They were contrived for the security of my own 
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despatches from Poland, when Charles stood towards me as I 
now stand to Anjou; and when my mother betrayed him, as she 
has here betrayed me. These characters cannot have fabricated, 
neither can they be deciphered without a key. Look at this 
writing! To you it is incomprehensible as an Egyptian ierogly- 
phic: to me legible as the billet of a mistress. And see! a leaf is 
wanting. Where was our mother’s letter—here is Anjou’s answer. 
Jesus-Maria! if I had any doubts left, this would remove them. 
I am doubly betrayed.” 

“‘ My gracious liege—” 

Anjou is guilty of léze-majesté and felony in the highest degree 
—and shall die the death of a traitor—as shall who have 
favoured, or are engaged in this foul conspiraey—even though I 
flood the Louvre in the noblest blood of France. The scaffold and 
the block shall not be removed from these courts, nor shall the 
headsman cease his labour till he has utterly exterminated this 
hydra-headed monster of rebellion. Hitherto I have been easy, 
forgiving, merciful. It has availed nothing. Henceforth I will 
be relentless and inflexible. The ordinance of my ancestor Louis 
XI., which condemns him who is guilty of misprision of treason, to 
like doom with the traitor, isnot yet abrogated. You have answered 
for Anjou with your head. Take heed I claim not the pledge. 
It is already forfeited.” 

“‘ Your suspicions cannot attach to me, sire,” faltered De Nevers. 
“T have been your loyal follower ever.” 

“‘ My suspicions!” echoed the king, in a tone of irony. “ Par 
la Mortdieu! monseigneur, 1 suspect you not—I am assured of 
your treachery.” 

‘* Malédiction ! this to me, sire.” 

‘¢ Be patient, fair cousin. Another such intemperate exclama- 
tion, and my guard shall conduct you to the Bastille.” 

‘Your menaces alarm me not, sire,” replied the duke, who had 
now recovered his composure, ‘‘ conscious as I am of my inno- 
cence, and of the groundlessness of the charge preferred Sp om 
me. The name of Gonzaga has never yet been coupled with that 
of traitor. Were I aware of any conspiracy agamst your majesty, 
I would denounce it, though my own son were its leader, And if 
I should march hence to the scaffold with which you have 
threatened me, my last pois should be for the uninterrupted pros- 

ity and long continuance of your reign.” | : 
ar Judas !” mitiored the king, between his teeth; “ the 18 
better ised, and nearer its outbreak than I deemed it, if he is 
thus confident. I must proceed with greater caution. Qui_nescit 
dissimulare, nescit regnare. Vive-dieu, cousin, he continued, 

ing his hand familiarly upon the duke’s saddle-bow, and 

ng him with a look, in which distrust was skilfully veiled 

by an expression of friendliness, “ your warmth would almost 
persuade me I have wronged j you of defec- 


Q ou In 
tion. If it be so, you will knéw how to overlook the error. En- 
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vironed as I am by faction and sedition—surrounded by perfidy in 
all shapes and all aspects—by rebels in the mask of brothers 
—traitors under the cloak of counsellors—assassins in the guise of 
friends; when those I have most loved, most hono » most 
rewarded, are the first to desert, to betray me; when those bound 
to me by the strict ties of duty, and by the stricter ties of affinity, 
forget alike their allegiance and affection; when the hand that 
once caressed me brings the poignard to my bosom; and the lips, 
from which the fondest maternal endearments have flowed, com- 
mand my destruction, I may be forgiven, if I should mistake a 
loyal follower for a deadly enemy, and for a moment question the 
stainless honour, and mistaken, though not wholly unrequited, 
fidelity of Gonzaga.” 

“ services, however requited,” replied the duke, with some 
asperity, ‘ should have secured me from these unmerited taunts. 
But since they who should be nearest to your highness in your 
love are visited with the extremity of your indignation, i am 
content to disregard the affront.” 

‘** You do wisely, monseigneur,” rejoined the king, with a smile 
of derision ; ‘‘ J need not remind you this is not the first time I 
have detected and defeated Anjou’s treasonable schemes. I need 
not tell you of the revolt which was to have followed my return 
from Poland to the throne of France; of the ambuscade which 
beset my route ; of the assassins who were baulked of their victim. 
I need not tell you of my brother’s capture, interrogation, and 
confession ; of the decapitation of La Mole and Coconnas; and of 
my mistaken clemency. Catherine de Medicis in those days 
watched over my safety with zealous care. Now she has instigated 
a rebellion she was then prompt to crush. Would to Heaven 
Anjou had yielded to the promptings of his own dark heart, and 
strangled her, as he intended to do, when she embraced him in his 
prison at Vincennes!” 

“ Sire, your resentment carries you too far. Catherine de 
Medicis is still your mother. To her you owe your crown.” 

** Qui-da, monseigneur, and to her, also, I might owe my abdi- 
cation and dethronement, if she would permit me to finish my 
term of life in the seclusion of a cloister. Think you I know not 
whose hand has hitherto grasped the reins of empire—whose voice 
has swayed my councils—whose mandates have controlled m 
edicts—whose policy has influenced my actions? Think you 
deemed, when Catherine resigned the regency of this realm to me, 
she resigned also its sovereign sway? Pardieu! if such has been 
ne opinion, it is time you were undeceived. I owe her much, 

ut she owes me more. I am indebted to her for the name of 
et she has to thank me for the powers of royalty. If I have 
preferred an existence of enjoyment and repose (as much repose, 
at least, as is ever allotted to princes), to the cares and responsibi- 
lities of active government—if I have sought to dispel my ennui 
by a thousand trifling occupations—if the pursuits of pleasure, 
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the exercises of devotion, the companionship of favourites and of 
mistresses, have engrossed my attention—though my people ma 
have some reason to complain, my mother has none, because suc 
a course has been consonant to her inclinations. I have submitted 
all to her disposal. But, if I am rudely awakened from my dream 
of security—if I find that the arm which defended me has become 
hostile—that what I have quietly yielded is to be forcibly wrested 
from me—that not even the wn ae of rule is to be left; what 
wonder if I start, like one from a trance, and, banishing from my 
breast all feelings, save those akin to justice and retribution, 
prepare to wreak my vengeance upon the heads of the aggres- 
sors.” 

“* Calm yourself, my liege.” 

‘‘ Téte-et-sang ! 1 am calm enough, as you will find anon, 
monseigneur. I pardoned my brother’ first transgression—re- 
stored him to my love—bestowed upon him in appanage the 
dukedoms of Berri and Anjou, the earldoms of Touraine and 
Maine, and refused only his solicitation for the lieutenant-general- 
ship of the kingdom. I had good reasons for my refusal. I 
reserved that high post for some adherent, trustworthy and meri- 
torious as the Duc de Nevers.” 

“Sire,” replied the duke, in confusion, unable to divine Henri’s 
real meaning, and fearful of some snare being laid for him, “ I 
have already received too many proofs of your favour.” 

‘* Bah !” exclaimed the king, with ill-disguised irony; ‘I never 
till now sufficiently appreciated your services or fidelity. ‘True, 
I thought in raising you to your present elevated position— 
in entrusting my Piedmontese army to your command—in appoint- 
ing you to the government of Pignerol, Savillan, and La Perose ; in 
piacing certain wealthy benefices at yourdisposal; in granting you a 

eavy pension from the coffers of the state, and investing you with 
the cordon of the Saint-Esprit which hangs from your gorget; in 
doing all this I imagined I had made some slight return for your 
unremitting zeal and devotedness. But I perceive my mistake. 
I have yet a greater service to exact :—I have yet a higher reward 
to offer.” 

“ The service I can conjecture,” said the duke, after a pause— 
“the reward—” 

‘The post I refused to Anjou. My refusal made him a traitor. 
My rant should make you loyal.” 

*¢ Sire !” 

‘Your brevet shall be signed to-morrow.” we 

“T should prefer it y,” replied the duke, significantly. 
“To-morrow it may be out of your majesty’s power.” | 

“Ha!” exclaimed Henri, with a thnill of apprehension, “is my 
peril then so imminent? Mary Mother protect me !” 

“In the Virgin’s name,” whispered the duke, “* I beseech you 
to maintain your composure. Yoware surrounded by the spies of 
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Catherine de Medicis, whose glances are fixed upon your every look 
and gesture; whose ears are on the alert to catch each word you let 
fall. Still appear to suspect me, or I shall become as much the 
object of their a as your majesty. You are on the brink 
of a precipice. My arm alone can arrest your fall.” 

“ How shall I evince my gratitude?” said Henri, vainly endea- 
vouring to repress his  menaen adhe 

“ By the fulfilment of your promise, sire.” 

“« Doubt it not—doubt it not, my cousin. You shall have your 
appointment on my return to the Louvre. I swear it by Sai 
Louis, my patron! Andnow relieve my anxiety. You have put 
me on the rack—” 

“ Your majesty must excuse my saying more at present,” returned 
the duke, evasively ; ‘* I have already said toomuch. Your cabinet 
will be the fittest place for my further disclosures. Here I dare not 
breathe them. Meantime, do not disquiet yourself. I will answer 
for your safety.” 

enri darted an angry and distrustful glance at the wily De 
Nevers. ‘ Who will answer for your honesty, monsieur le duc?” 
he said. 

 San-Francesco, my patron,” replied the duke, smiling. 

“*‘ Where is the Prince Vincenzo?” demanded Henri. 

“He has been removed by his attendants to the Hotel de 
Nevers,” answered the duke. ‘Heaven be praised his wound is 
not dangerous.” 

““°Tis well!” exclaimed Henri. ‘“ And now take heed, cousin. 
To-morrow you are chief in command of our armies, or,” he added, 
in a deep, 5 rte fer tone, “the Duke of Mantua will have to 
lament his son and brother.” 

‘¢ As you please, my liege,” rejoined De Nevers, with affected 
indifference. ‘* I have warned you, and you will find my warning 
fearfully verified if you neglect it. Arouse the suspicions of 
Catherine de Medicis, and’all is lost. Her party is stronger than 

our own. Her majesty, I perceive,” he continued, carelessly 
king in that direction, “ has quitted the grand gallery. She has 
remarked our conference, and despatched a secret messenger to 
ascertain its object. It must be brought toa close. Pardon my 
freedom, sire. anger is not ceremonious.” 

* So I find,”’ said Henri. 

** Be ruled by me, my liege,” continued the duke, “and your 
crown shall be preserved without risk—without bloodshed. I will 
meet plot with counter-plot; stratagem with stratagem; and turn 
the weapons of your adversaries against themselves. One life only 
shall be sacrificed.” 

“The life of my brother,” faltered Henri. 

‘No sire, that of your rival in the affections of the Esclair- 
monde—that of the Chevalier Crichton.” 

“ Sang-dieu ! though I shall not regret to be freed from a rival so 
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formidable as Crichton, I see not how his destruction will insure 
the success of your schemes.” 

“On him rests the chief reliance of Catherine de Medicis—of the 
Duc D’Anjou. On him devolves the terrible part of your assas- 
sination.” 

‘* Jesus!” exclaimed Henri, smelling at a flacon which he took 
from his escarcelle. 

“ He must die.” 

‘In heaven’s name let him die, cousin. Order his instant 
execution, if you think proper.” 

‘“‘In good time, my liege. And now let me counsel your 
majesty to command some of your youthful nobles and gentlemen 
to enter the lists, or to engage in such knightly exercises as may 
induce your lynx-eyed iatthes and her BO ot to conclude our 
téte-a-téte has had reference only to the business of the tilt-yard.” 

“Well thought of, cousin,” replied Henri. ‘ But can you 
not devise some better expedient than the withdrawal of our loyal 
attendants from our side at acritical conjuncture like the present? 
I dare not—will not hazard it.” 

‘* What say you to a combat of animals, sire?” insinuated De 
Nevers. ‘“ Many months have elapsed since the gentle dames 
of your court had an opportunity of witnessing a spectacle so de- 
lightful. It will afford them the highest gratification, and answer 
our purpose admirably. Suppose you make trial of .the strength 
and ferocity of the African lion, sent by Philip I. of Spain, against 
the tigers lately presented to your majesty by the Grand Signor 
Amurath IIL, or, if you think that match unequal, against the 
pack of German wolves—” 

‘ Or Italian foxes,” interrupted Henri. ‘* No, De Nevers, were 
the lion worsted, I should hold it an evilomen. I have often heard 
of the extreme hardihood of an English bull-dog in the fight; ! 
will now put it to the test.” 


‘* Bravo !” exclaimed the duke. 
‘‘T have a wild Spanish bull, black as Pluto, and fierce as 


Chiron,” continued the king; “ he shall sustain the hound’s attack. 
Bid his keepers bring him forth, and chain him to the stoutest post 
they can find in the lists. Mortdieu! ‘twill be brave sport,” he 
added, rubbing his hands with pleasurable anticipation. _ 

De Nevers bowed and retired. Henri gazed after him a mo- 
ment in silence, and then addressing his chief valet, said 
quickly, “‘ Follow him, Du Halde, and let me know with whom he 
converses. ‘Take note of all he does. Away !—strange !” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘ everything, whether of love or peril, in which I am con- 
cerned, seems to hinge upon Crichton.” 

“Not at all, compére,” said Chicot, who had overheard the 
latter part of the monarch’s self-communion, “ he is your destiny. 


“How, goss ?” 2 
“In his hand rest your crown—pyour life—your mistress. 
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“ Sirrah !” 

“‘ Henriot,” said the jester, with a look that ill became his 
wonted laughter-moving visage, “ for the first time in my life I am 
serious.” 

“ And the last, I hope, gossip,” returned the king. 

‘No, compére, I shall be more serious when I am buffoon to 
Frangois III. By my bauble! I had rather they should carve 
me a monument like that of Thevenin de Saint-Ligier, the faithful 
fool of Charles V., at Senlis, than what I fear should happen. And 
it will happen unless you profit by my caution.” 

« And what is thy caution, my poor gossip?” 

** Place your faith in Crichton, cher Henriot,” whimpered the 
jester. ‘‘ Otherwise, I shall certainly lose one of the best of masters, 
and France will as certainly gain one of the worst of kings.” 

Struck by the jester’s unfeigned, though ludicrous emotion, 
Henri seemed to reflect for a short time. He then motioned the 
Scot to approach him. ‘‘ Chevalier Crichton,” he said, ‘‘ to your 
charge I intrust this missal. I may require you to produce it here- 
after. But understand me, and you too, messeigneurs,” he added, 
looking round, ‘‘ the suspicions entertained of treasonable intentions 
on the part of my brother have been entirely dispelled by the Duc 
de Nevers. I recal my accusation, and beg you to dismiss it from 
your remembrance.” 

A murmur of astonishment and displeasure was heard among the 
courtiers. 

‘* Have I your majesty’s permission to defy the Duc de Nevers 
to the combat,” said Crichton, unable to repress his indignation, 
‘* and to extort from his own lips an avowal of his treason ?” 

* Tt is needless, mon cher. He has cleared himself from all im- 
putation of guilt.” 

“ You are the dupe of this wily Italian, my liege,” returned the 
Scot, with warmth; ‘ heisa felon kmght, and disloyal gentleman.” 

‘ The duke is absent, messire,” said Henri, anxious to put an end 
to the discussion. 

‘On his return I will hurl the epithets in his teeth.” 

‘“* Be that task mine,” cried Joyeuse. You have won honour 
enough. My sword is eager to leave the scabbard.” 

‘“‘] have a vow to defend his majesty against all traitors,” ex- 
claimed Saint-Luc, “ and claim the right of challenge.” 

* His be the right who first shall affront the caitiff,” shouted 
D’Epernon, striking spurs into his charger. 

** Agreed !” cried Joyeuse, following the baron’sexample. ‘ We 
shall see who will be first in the race.” 

** Hold ! messeigneurs,” ejaculated Henri, authoritatively. ‘* Let 
no one stir from hence on pain of our sovereign displeasure.” 

‘* Vive-dieu !” exclaimed Joyeuse, chafing with vexation. ‘* Your 


majesty shows more favour to traitors than to your loyal fol- 
lowers.” : 
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“* Be patient, mon enfant,” returned Henti, smiling graciously, 
‘Your devotion and that of my other faithful friends shall not be 
forgotten. Meantime I forbid all further allusion to this matter. 
After the banquet we shall hold a secret council, at which thou, 
Saint-Luc, D’Epernon, Crichton, and, I trust, my brother of Na- 
varre will assist. Till then, keep guard upon your speech and 
actions. Chevalier Crichton, a word with you.” 

‘¢ By my patron, the Evangelist,” said Saint-Luc, shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘‘ I am completely in the dark.” 

“And I,” rejoined D’Epernon. ‘“ Henri seems bewitched. 
Like a love-sick damsel he will—and he will not. He evidently 
distrusts De Nevers, and yet will not avow his suspicions.” 

‘‘ He has good reasons, doubtless, for his caution,” observed Joy- 
euse. ‘ I will besworn this false duke has betrayed his own party, 
and purchased Henri’s favour with the heads of his colleagues. I 
am, moreover, of opinion, that in lieu of a peaceful mélée by torch- 
light, we shall have a sanguinary conflict with swords all sharp- 
ened lances. So much the better! Perish the Medicis and her 
train of Italian impostors, priests, poisoners, and panders. If we 
can free Henri’s neck from this intolerable yoke, he will indeed 
become a king.” 

** And thou?” interrupted D’Epernon, laughing. 

“A duke, peradventure,” returned Joyeuse. ‘ En attendant, 
we are to have a duel between two raffinés in the art of offence. 
The horns of the bull will, I trust, avenge the injuries inflicted by 
the teeth of that accursed hound on my gallant p re Bavieca.” 

“ The hound will be the victor, for a thousand pistoles,” cried 
Saint-Luc. 

‘¢T am for you,” replied Joyeuse, eagerly. 

‘Let us look at him,” said D’Epernon; “ methought he was 
sorely wounded by your men-at-arms.” 

4 That will not prevent his fighting,” said Saint-Luc. ‘‘ These 
dogs are the bravest in the world, and will fight as long as life 
endures.” 

Upon which the three nobles directed their coursers towards the 
Englishman, at whose feet Druid still crouched. 

‘«¢ What think you of all this, Rosni?” said the King of Navarre 
to his counsellor. 5 

‘‘ That mischief is brewing, sire,” replied the baron, knitting his 
brows, ‘¢and that the Valois is either a knave or a fool—perhaps 
both.” 

“Tt is easy to see that a storm is gathering,” rejoined the Bour- 
bon. ‘ But it will pass harmlessly over our heads, and may, per- 
haps, facilitate our evasion.” 

*¢ It may so,” returned Rosni, gravely. 

Henri III. meantime conferred apart with Crichton. “ Guard 
that missal,” he said, continuing his instructions, ‘‘ as you would the 
hidden letters of her you love; as lo a tress of her hair, or 
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a glove from her hand; as you would guard holy relic or charmed 
amulet. I may require it anon.” 

J will guard it as I would the honour of her I love, sire,” re- 
turned Crichton, haughtily. ‘It shall be wrested from me only 
with life.” 

‘When the bull-fight is ended,” said Henri, ‘‘ depart secretly 
from the Louvre, and proceed to the Hotel de Nevers. Here is 
my signet. Display it to any of the captains of the guard, and 
such men-at-arms as you may require will attend you. Arrest the 
Prince Vincenzo—” 

* Sire !” 

“ Interrupt me not. Arrest him, I say, and let him be conveyed 
in a litter to the palace. I will give ‘hen for his further custody. 
This done, rejoin us at the banquet.” 

‘« Sire,” rejoined Crichton, regarding the king with a searchin 
glance, ‘‘ whatever commands you may impose upon me, I| wi 
obey. I would, however, counsel you to adopt measures widely 
different, Iam at no loss to discover your design. It is unworth 
of the grandson of Frangois I.,—of the son of Henri IT. Unm 
these traitors, and let them perish by the death they merit. Sever 
the web they have woven around you with the sword. But donot 
resort to this perfidious Machiavelian policy—treachery against 
treachery, in which the winner is the loser—or you will find, 
when too late, that you are not so profoundly versed in its mysteries 
—or so intimately acquainted with its thousand shifts and expe- 
dients, as the subtle queen with whom you have to contend.” 

‘* We shall see,” replied Henri, angrily. ‘* What I now require 
is obedience, not counsel.” 

“ Quicquid delirant reges,” cried Chicot, who had stolen upon 

em unawares. ‘I am now more than ever convinced of the wis- 
dom of the sage who wrote that kings are fools, and fools are kings. 
Mark the intimate relationship between us. 


Kings are fools, and fools are kings, 
Majesty does foolish things, 

While from Folly wisdom springs. 
Majesty her sceptre swings, 

Folly soon her bauble brings ; 
Majesty to tinsel clings, 

Folly bells of silver rings. 

Crowns and coxcombs, fools and kings 
Are inseparable things : 

Where Kings govern Folly rules, 
Fools are kings, and kings are fools !” 


At this moment a loud bellowing roar, followed by general plau- 


dits, announced the appearance of a new combatant within the pre- 
cincts of the tilt-yard. 
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Cuapter XI. 


THE BULL. 


J’ay ouy conter que feu son pére luy faisoit mesler en tous ses mangers et boires 
de la poudre d'or, d’acier et de fer, pour le bien fortifier; ce qu'il continua si bien 
jusqu’a l’age de douze ans, qu'il le rendit ainsi fort et robuste, jusqu’a prendre un 
taureau par les cornes, et l'arrester en sa furie. 

Brantome. Hommes Illustres: Disc. LX XXII. 


A MENAGERIE, in the olden time, was considered an indispen- 
sable mB? prin to regal state. Sauval relates, that from the 
reign of Charles V. to that of Louis XII, there existed in 
the Rue Froidmantel, immediately behind the Louvre, a building 
“ou soulaient estre les lions du rot.” When the ancient palace of 
the kings of France was in part destroyed to make way for the 
magnificent structure, erected upon its site by Pierre Lescot, and 
now known as the old Louvre, this vivarium, removed to one of 
the outer courts, was greatly increased by Francois I., and carefully 
maintained by his successors. Here, on grand occasions, conflicts 
took place between the savage occupants of the various cages, and the 
atrocities of a Roman amphitheatre were, in some degree, revived. 
Here the inhuman Charles [X., in whose bosom the soul of Nero 
was lodged, frequently repaired with his favourites to indulge his 
insatiable appetite for carnage. Here, brilliant crowds assembled ; 
and the courage and devotion of a lover were sometimes severely 
tested by his mistress, who, dropping her glove into the scene of 
strife, made its restoration the price of future favours. 

An exploit of this description, attended with more than ordi- 
nary peril, marked the commencement of Crichton’s amour with 
Marguerite de Valois. A combat of animals had been commanded. 
Scaffoldings, reared around the court, were graced with the flower 
and loveliness of the land. A fiercely-contested fight, between the 
ruler of the forest and the sole disputant of his sway—the striped 
tiger, had terminated in the defeat of the latter. With mane erect 
and paw heavily imposed upon the lacerated breast of his antagonist, 
the kingly brute, still growling with rage, glared defiance at the 
assemblage ; when, amid the hush of silent admiration that 
succeeded his victory, was heard the light musical laugh of the 
Queen of Navarre, and the next moment her embroide kerchief 
fell at the feet of the slaughtered tiger. The curiosity of the spec- 
tators to ascertain whose faith was to undergo this dread ordeal was 
not long ungratified. Exclamations of terror burst from many a 
gentle lip as the figure of a youthful cavalier was discovered within 
the arena. To the terrible ew in aie — tates 
engage, this youth brought only a poignard, and a short 
lod e onda around eek ine. Peis finely-formed lim had 
ho other defence than was afforded by a rich attire of velvet and 
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saye, while his fair uncovered locks, floating over his shoulders, 
added to the noble and poetical beauty of his countenance. He 
looked like Ogier le Danois before the lion-guarded seats of Avalon. 
With a swift and resolute step he advanced towards his foe, who 
awaited his approach with grim, but majestic composure. He 
had attained the object of his quest; his foot was placed on the 
kerchief; his eyes were fixed steadfastly upon the kindling orbs of 
the lion. At this juncture—and when scarcely a breath was drawn 
by the spectators, a page at the back of the scaffold was seized with 
sudden faintness, and uttered a piercing cry. So absorbing, how- 
ever, was the interest of the passing scene, that no one heeded him, 
and he fell back deprived of sense. Better had it been for that 

age he had never revived! Roused by the cry, the lion menaced 
his fatal spring. With a roar that shook the rafters of the gallery, 
he prepared to dart upon his intrepid enemy. But the cavalier 
ottied the attack. As the furious beast bounded against him, he 
sprang to one side, and, with marvellous force and skill, plunged his 
dagger deeply into the animal’s throat. The wound was not 
mortal. Lashing his sides with rage, the lion returned instantly to 
the charge. On this occasion, the cavalier flung himself on the 
ground; and, as the animal passed over his prostrate body, inflicted 
another and surer stroke. The roseate hue, which, during the com- 
bat, had deserted the blooming cheek of Marguerite de Valois, re- 
turned with added lustre as the cavalier, on bended knee, shortly 
afterwards sued for the prize he had so dearly won. Marguerite 
smiled upon him, as she granted his request, as only queens (and 
queens who love) can smile; and that smile was then in his esteem 
held cheaply purchased by the hazard he had run. 

On the same night the page we have described as overcome by 
emotion, beheld another conflict, between the cavalier and the most 
celebrated duellist of his day, le bien raffiné Bussy D’Amboise—at 
that time the avowed favourite of the Queen of ct In this 
second encounter he was fortunate as the first. He disarmed and 
slightly wounded his adversary. Quitting this rendezvous, which 
took place in a retired walk within the gardens of the Louvre, the 
cavalier entered the palace, still warily followed by the page. He 
was admitted, with some mystery, to the apartments of Marguerite 
de Valois. Framing a thousand excuses, the page awaited his 
return within a corridor. It was a night of lengthened torture, 
for the gallant appeared not till dawn, when, with a quick and 
buoyant step, he passed the miserable witness of his bonne fortune. 

“ Why follow you not your master, the Seigneur Crichton, 
good youth ?’ said Aubiac, Marguerite’s confidential valet, to the 
ith ag remained like one stupified. “ The coast is clear— 
away !” 

‘* Call him not my master,” replied the page, bursting into an 
peony of tears, and tearing his raven curls; “I serve him not—I 
love not —I will forget him. As to your royal mistress,” he 
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continued, pe with fury at the door, ‘‘ may my curse fall upon 
her; may she endure the anguish I have endured; may she pass 
one such night as I have passed.” And with these words he 
rushed from the corridor. 

“Ha! hat” laughed Aubiac, “I see how it is—a girl in dis- 
guise—over head and ears in love with this handsome Scot, whom 
all the women rave about, though for my part I see nothing extra- 
ordinary inhim. However, as Madame Marguerite admires him, I 
suppose he has merits I cannot discover. From henceforth the 
Sieur Buss 1s dismissed ; and for three weeks, or, it may be, three 
days, the Sieur Crichton will reign in his stead. Maugrebleu! I 
must take care that pretty vixen does not find her way here again. 
Of all plagues a jealous woman is the most intolerable; and of all 
women, your woman of intrigue is the most jealous. Madame 
Marguerite is the most jealous woman I have the honour to know. 
The malediction of that unhappy damsel is likely enough to attach 
to her. Where have I seen that lovely face before ? Those dark 
eyes are certainly not unknown to me. She looks like an Italian: 
ah! I have it-—I recollect her. She is the principal actress of the 
Hotel de Bourbon. A fine girl i’faith. This Crichton is fortunate. 
I should prefer her to the queen.” 

Aubiac was right in the conjecture. It was the Gelosa. 

To return. Within the ménagerie previously described the Duc 
de Nevers sought out the warlike beast destined to sustain the 
attack of Druid. Captured amid the Sierra Morena, this wild 
mountain bull —one of the fiercest of his untameable race 
— was so little subdued in spirit by confinement, that it re- 

uired considerable address to approach him; and it was only by 
entirely excluding light from his i, that his keepers were enabled 
to bind and blindfold him. In this state—now rushing madl 
forward, now suddenly halting, with lip curled upwards, ons. d 
distended, head bent down, and tail erect—foaming, butting, bel- 
lowing, and leaping—girt, as to his neck and shoulders, with a 
strong tether of ropes, so disposed, that he could neither break 
loose from his bondage, nor injure himself by its pressure ; the 
furious animal, exasperated by the shouts of the spectators, reached 
the middle of the arena, where he was speedily attached to the 
central and stoutest stake in the lists. This done, the covering was 
withdrawn from his eyes. 

Dazzled by the =. transition from obscurity to sunshine, the 
bull appeared for a moment bewildered. He then uttered a sullen, 
ominous moan, which, in the _— of the experienced, gave 
unquestionable assurance of resolution and ferocity. His vigour 
could not be doubted. In make he was perfect. Broad-chested, 
wide-fronted, straight-backed, thick-necked, well-hammed—curled, 
shaggy, tufted ; his tremendous energies were plainly written in 
every limb. In colour, from the points of his short, sharp, wrinkled 
horns to his pawing hoofs, he was black as the steeds of Pluto. 
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The old Syracusans would have chosen him as an acceptable sacri- 
fice to that Deity. Glaring around the assemblage with eyes of 
flame, tossing the sand over his shoulders, and lashing his sides 
with his tail, he all at once changed his moan into a fierce prolonged 
roar of defiance. This challenge was instantly answered by a growl 
deep and terrible as his own. 

Before, however, we attempt to describe the combat, we will 
repair, for a few moments, to the outer ranks of the spectators, 
composed of the burgesses, the scholars, and others of the com- 
monalty of Paris. 

‘‘ Valeme Dios!” exclaimed a swarthy-visaged knave, with a 
broad-leaved, rusty sombrero pulled over his beetle brows, pressing 
forward as he spoke to obtain a nearer view of the bull; ‘ a noble 
animal, and of a good heart I'll be sworn. He is of the right 
breed and make. I know his stock well. He comes from the 
mountains of Estremadura ; from the heights of the Guadalcana, 
where range herds of the finest steers in Spain—ciertamente! | 
have seen a hundred such when a grand bull-fight has been held in 
the Plaza at Madrid, in the presence of his most Catholic Majesty, 
Don Felipe ; and by the black eyes of my mistress it was a glorious 
sight |” 
~“ No doubt of it, most veracious Don Diego Caravaja,” rejoined 
a bystander, turning round, and disclosing the cynical counte- 
nance of the Sorbonist. ‘‘ But what brings you here, my hidalgo? 
I was told you had entered into the service of Ruggieri, on the last 
day of his compact with Sathanas, and were to be hanged from the 
walls of the Grand Chitelet, at the precise juncture that the fagots 
of the old sorcerer were lighted in the Place de Gréve. Pardieu! 
I am glad to find I was misinformed.” 

“ Never believe idle rumours, amigo,” said the Spaniard, twist- 
ing his moustache after a threatening fashion; ‘‘ Ruggieri is free; 
and the hemp is yet unsown that shall form my halter. I, the 
familiar of a magician—foh! Hark ye, compamero,” he added, 
mysteriously, ‘* I am in the service of the queen-mother.” 

‘‘ You have quitted the devil then for his dam,” replied the Sor- 
bonist, with a sneering laugh. ‘* But i’faith, man, whether you have 
escaped the noose of the hangman, or the clutches of the fiend, I am 
delighted to see you. I am only sorry we shall lose the agreeable 
spectacle of your master’s—I beg pardon—Ruggieri’s execution. 
Because I had a wager with our comrade, the Bernardin, who 
stands by my side, that the Prince of Darkness would, as a matter 
of policy, deliver so serviceable an agent from the midst of his fiery 
torment.” 

‘* Which wager you have indubitably lost, compaign,” laughed 
the Bernardin, “ for the black prince ie clearly interfered in his 


behalf by releasing him before he has even snuffed the odours of 
the resinous torches. Sapristi! I would you had laid a like 


= oa Caravaja. I should have been a double winner—ho! 
—ho!” 
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“ Whoso wagereth on my neck, had better look to his own,” 
said the — coolly, at the same time tapping the hilt of his 
long Toledo in a significant manner, “ or there may be more slitting 
than choking of weasands. A truce, however, to jesting. I am in 
no mood for it. In regard to the execution, you will not be dis- 
appointed, senors. The Pré-aux-Cleres will not want a bonfire to- 
night. Ruggieri’s name has been erased from the warrant, and 
that of Florent Chrétien substituted.” 

‘To triumphe! let me embrace thee for the intelligence,” cried 
the Sorbonist. “I had vowed that old sinner’s destruction. 
Better one heretic should perish than a thousand sorcerers. There 
is some hope of the conversion of the latter. Besides, it will be a 
pleasant pastime to him. 


Tormenta, carcer, ungule, 
Stridensque flammis lamina, 
Atque ipsa peevarum ultima 
Mors Lutheranis ludus est— 
Ridebat hec miles Dei.” 


‘‘ Chito !” whispered Caravaja, placing his finger on his lips, and 
again assuming a mysterious air, “ this is not the only spectacle you 
will behold to-night.” 

‘¢ Indeed !” exclaimed the Sorbonist, elevating his eyebrows into 
an expression of surprise, ‘* what goodly sight is in reserve?” 

“May I trust you?” demanded the Spaniard, yet more myste- 


riously. 

“ You may if your disclosure be not treasonable,” returned the 
scholar, mimicking the tone and gesture of his — 

‘'Treasonable or not, I sill confide in you,” replied Caravaja in 
a low voice; ‘‘ see you these rose-nobles,” he added, thrusting his 
hand into his doublet and exhibiting, under the shadow of his cloak, 
which he held over them, a glittering handful to the greedy eyes 
of his companion. 

“Whose throat are you bribed to cut?” asked the Sorbonist, 
spitefully. 

‘“ Thine, if thou amendest not thy speech, amigo. But listen 
to me, and I will tell thee how to replenish thine empty pouches. 
I have discovered the true El Dorado. Lend me thine ear.”’ 

The Sorbonist complied. He soon became deeply interested 
in Caravaja’s communication. , Saeed 

“ And is this to take place to-night?’ he inquired, as the 
Spaniard concluded. 

Caravaja nodded. 

‘«* And the whole court is to be turned topsy-turvy ?” 

Caravaja nodded again. cal 2 3g 

“And thine office—our office, I should say—if I join you—is 
—the word sticks in my throat—the assassination of Crichton?” 

Caravaja nodded for the third time, adding a slight cough by 
way of emphasis. 
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“‘ By Barrabas ! I like it not,” said the Sorbonist, as if struck 
with contrition. ‘I would not stick at a trifle—but this is crime 
on too grand a scale for my fancy.” 

‘‘ Choose,” returned Caravaja, pointing alternately to the purse 
and a poignard. ‘I have but to name thee to one of Catherine’s 
mouchards, of whom there are prenty around us, and the chances 
are shrewdly against thy reaching the Sorbonne in time for 
vespers.” 

‘Of two evils the wise man electeth the lesser,” replied the 
scholar. ‘ After all, one king is as good as another. Le roi est 
mort—vive le roi! Lam with you. I will beaconspirator. There 
is something antique and Roman in the idea of overthrowing a 
tyrant. It will be as amusing as the jeu de coupe-téte.” 

“ Bueno!” exclaimed the Spaniard, ‘ to-night thou shalt help to 
rid us of a foe. To-morrow thou may’st, peradventure, fill the 
place of one of these minions of the Sybarite. The scarf I will 
give thee anon. The word is—” 

‘ Hark!” cried the Bernardin, interrupting their conference. 
‘The sport is about to begin. You will lose it altogether if you 
stand so much aloof. May the devil direct the bull’s horns to the 
heart of that accursed hound for the fright he gave me at the dis- 
putation yesterday !” 

Leaving these worthies to struggle for a good station to view 
the fight, we shall now return to the arena. 

Druid, meantime, had not remained inactive. No fiery cham- 
pion ever evinced more impatience, at the sound of hostile bugle, 
than he displayed on hearing the roaring challenge of the bull. 
His fury could scarcely be restrained; and his efforts to break loose 
became, at length, so violent, that Blount was compelled to take him 
in his arms, and forcibly restrain him. Covered with dust and 
blood— the thick gore slowly dropping from his unstanched 
wounds, his head swollen, his right eye closed—the poor brute 
presented a deplorable spectacle. But neither suffering nor exhaus- 
tion affected his courage—he was still fierce and terrible as hereto- 
fore. To the questions put by the youthful nobles by whom he 
was surrounded, the Englishman refused all response, until the 
Vicomte de Joyeuse casually remarked, ‘ that it was impossible the 
dog could fight long in that condition—he must speedily give in.” 

A slight smile of derision passed across Blount’s features. 

‘I would I were as sure of my freedom as I am of Druid’s 
endurance,” he said. ‘* He is thorough-bred. And I would stake 
my life—if my hfe were my own to stake—that when once he has 
pinned the bull, nothing will move him. You may hew him in 
nese from tail to jowl; and, while life lasts, the fangs will 
cling.” 

The nobles were laughing loudly at this boast, when Henri III, 
attended by Crichton, who still continued on foot, approached. 
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‘“ Thy hound is in a sorry condition, maitre,” said the king, in a 
compassionate tone ; “ dost think he will face his foe?” 

‘‘T am assured of it, sire,” replied Blount. 

hi, Thou hast vaunted his courage,” continued Henri; “if he is 
are I give thee free pardon. If he loseth the battle thou 

est.’ 

‘¢T am well contented,” answered the Englishman. 

The monarch and his retinue then proceeded to take up a posi- 
tion immediately in front of the bull, leaving an interval of some ten 
paces between them and the enraged animal, who eyed their move- 
ments with a look of malignant curiosity, redoubling his clamour, 
and vainly endeavouring to disengage himself from his bondage. 
All at once he became still—his glaring orbs seemed fascinated; he 
ceased bellowing; and giving a loud snort, that scattered the foam 
over his dusky shoulders, lowered the points of his horns. 

The spectators next beheld a man, bearing a dog in his arms, 
advance from the ranks. At his approach the bull brought his 
broad front almost to a level with the sand. 

Like his antagonist, the dog had left off growling. There was 
something formidable in the sudden silence of these two savage 
beasts, who had up to that moment filled the tilt-yard with their 
roaring. 

Arrived within fitting distance of the hostile party, Blount depo- 
sited his burden upon the ground. 

‘Upon him!” he cried ; ‘‘ thy country’s honour is at stake.” 

But Druid stirred not. 

‘*s How, sir!” exclaimed Blount, angrily; ‘ has ey valour dege- 
nerated since I brought thee to this craven country? Ha! I see,” 
he added, changing his manner, “ J am to blame, not thou.” 
Upon which he Sepped his hands together smartly, twice or thrice, 
and uttered a shrill and peculiar cry. 

Exasperated by these sounds, the bull slightly raised his head. 
The instant he did so, Druid, who had watched his opportunity, 
sprang furious a him, and made good his hold by fixing his 
teeth in the thick and fleshy covering of his antagonist’s eye. 
Bellowing with rage and pain, the wounded animal sought to 
free himself from his persecutor, by ee | dashin his head to 
the earth, plunging it between his legs, shaking and tossing it in 
the air. His efforts were in vain. Crushed, bruised, and gored, 
Druid relinquished not his gripe. ' 

The spectators were in ecstasies. Henri III. laughed till the 
tears filled his eyes. The “sept a stood on his right hand, 
appeared equally to enjoy the spectacle. 

PT By ah: bauble F. wied Chicot, thrusting himself between the 
steeds of the two monarchs, “ ’tis — sport ! and worthy the 
illustrious beholders. A goodly conclusion to a chivalrous spec- 
tacle—ha—ha. ‘The sotie after the tragedy—the charivari after 


the widow’s espousals.. May it a as well as it hath begun! 
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Yon huge cornuto,” he added, darting a malicious glance at the 
King of Navarre, “ appears, as yet, to ‘have the worst of it.” 

“Rail on, knave,” returned the Bourbon, laughing good- 
humouredly; ‘thou art welcome.” 

“Fear me not,” rejoined Chicot, ‘I am of the bull-dog breed 
myself: 


Ut canis a corio nunquam absterrebitur uncto, 


I never relax—once bite, hold tight. Attend! 


The horns of a bull, 

The sword of a fool, 

The heels of a mule, 

Make a King of Misrule. 

But of crown should he be shorn, 

Who weareth wittol’s horn ; 

Better queen had never suckled him, 
Than other guean should cuckold him !” 


The jester did not wait to see what effect these ribald strains 
produced upon the subject of his satire, but diving under the 
charger of his own sovereign, disappeared. 

A loud shout was now raised. The bull had obtained a momen-, 
tary advantage over his assailant. By a tremendous effort—at- 
tended with considerable detriment to his own hide—he succeeded 
in dislodging Druid, whom he flunc to a great height above his 
head. Fortunately, the brave hound escaped the Houiliy points 
that awaited his descent, but he fell so heavily to the ground, that 
few imagined he would rise to renew the conflict :—an opinion which 
was further strengthened when the bull, bending his knees, dropped 
upon Druid’s body before he had time to recover himself, and strove 
to crush him by his ponderous weight. At this juncture the voice 
of the Englishman was heard in encouragement of his luckless 
companion. 

© What ho! Druid—what ho!” he cried; “ bestir thyself, or the 
knees of that accursed brute will force all the war's from thy 
body. By Saint Dunstan! I can scarcely forbear my hand. Up! 
man—and rouse thee—or it is all over with both of us.” 

Henri III. was no less disturbed. 

‘“* Mortdieu!” he ejaculated, “the brave hound will be slain, 
and I shall lose one, who might have proved my trustiest follower. 
Fool that I was to command this fight.” 

“Had you not better throw down your warder, gossip?” said 
Chicot, suddenly appearing on the left hand of the king; “ the 
chivalrous bull will probably attend to your behests—and withhold 
the stroke of mercy. Down with it !—the base cur yields.” 

** "Tis false, thou yelping limmer, he does not yield,” exclaimed 
Crichton, who, stationed also on the left of Henri III., had 
watched the contest with lively interest. Seest thou not the mad- 
dened beast hath, in the blindness of his fury, driven his horns 
deeply into the soil, and not into the dog’s reins? And mark how 
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Druid struggles with his huge oppressor, like Typhon with the 
rocks of Jove—or Hercules with the Cretan bull: Look! he has 
extricated himself !—ha!—bravely done !—bravely done !—To the 
assault ! staunch hound—to the assault! Fix thy keen and tenacious 
fangs within his leathern nostrils. "Tis done !—’tis done !—there 
thou wilt cling till thy foe sinks from exhaustion. The victory is 
thine. By Saint Andrew!” he added, with warmth, “I would 
rather assail the bull myself, than that noble hound should perish.” 

“Your assistance is needless,” replied Joyeuse, whose hilarity, 
occasioned by Druid’s recent perilous position, had become over- 
cast oy the present aspect of the fray; “ I fear I shall lose my wager 
as well as my charger.” 

‘*Certes, if you have backed the bull, you will infallibly lose,” 
said the Scot, laughing, “for see! even now he staggers, and ex- 
hibits symptoms of faintness.” . 

“There I differ with you, mon cher,” rejoined the king; ‘‘ to me 
he appears as if he were collecting. his energies for some mighty 
effort. Remember, this is no stall-fed, scant-winded steer.” 

Druid, as will have been gathered from the foregoing dis- 
course, had again made good his hold upon the nostrils of his anta- 
gonist; and such was the effect of his combined weight and strength, 
that he contrived to detain the bull, for some little space, in the 
kneeling posture he had just assumed. No sooner, however, did 
the latter animal regain his feet, than, nigh frantic with wrath and 
agony, he resorted to every expedient that aan suggested, 
of freeing himself from his relentless assailant. Worn out, at length, 
with repeated fruitless attempts, he became comparatively tranquil; 
and it was this cessation from strife that Crichton had construed 
into relaxing energy, but which was rather, as the king had sur- 
mised, the preparation for a mightier struggle. 

** Saint George for England!” shouted Blount, whose sanguine 
anticipations had also deceived him—* the victory is ours. A 
few minutes must decide the conflict—hurrah !” 

But the next moment the Englishman’s countenance fell—the 
smile of exultation fled from his lips. He caput his error. 
Renewing the combat with a fury that showed his vigour was un- 
diminished, the bull tore the ground with his hoofs—filled the air 
with his blatant cries—tossed his head as if a thousand hornets 
were buzzing about his ears—and shook the stake to which he was 
attached, as if he would uproot it. 

Cornes de Diable!’”’ screamed Chicot ; “ ’tis a pleasant sight to 
witness the fantastic gambols of yon amiable beast, and equally 
diverting to listen to his music. Foreheaven he danceth the cou- 
ranto more deftly than the Chevalier Crichton—ha !—ha '—ho 7” 

‘Ts the fastening secure, think you, mon cher Crichton? said 
Henri III., noticing with uneasiness the violent strain produced 
upon the rope by. the ceaseless struggles of the bull. — 

*“‘ Have no fear, sire!” returned she Scot, advancing a step or 
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two in front of the king. “I will place myself between your 
majesty and the possibility of harm.” i 

“Gramercy,” rejoined Henri, smiling graciously; ‘“ and calling 
to mind your former exploit in the Court of Animals (which, en 
passant, cost me somewhat dear in the life of my noblest lion), 
I cannot doubt your ability to cope with a beast of inferior power. 
I shall, therefore, rest under your protection as securely as behind 
a rampart.” 

‘“‘ Vivat !” cried Joyeuse, “the bull wins!” 

* And the calf,” added Chicot. 

As he spoke, the applauses, resounding on all sides, were sud- 
denly edad, and a wild cry of alarm, mingled with screams from 
the female portion of the assemblage, arose. Druid was again 
tossed aloft, and the bull, instead of awaiting his fall to gore and 
trample him as heretofore, gave a headlong dash of such force 
that the rope, though of almost cable thickness, snapped in twain 
close to his throat, and thus liberated, the animal commenced a 
mad scamper on the arena. ‘The first obstacle he encountered was 
Blount, whom he instantly overthrew. He paused not, however, 
to molest him, but rushed in the direction of Henn III. 

“The king!—the king!” cried a thousand eager voices. 
** Save the king!” 

But this seemed impossible. Ere a pike could be hurled, a bolt 
fired, or a sword drawn, the bull had reached the spot occupied by 
the monarch, and Henri’s destruction would have been inevitable, 
if an arm of iron had not interposed between him and the danger 
with which he was menaced. That arm was Crichton’s, who 
threw himself unhesitatingly upon the furious animal, and seizing 
his wrinkled horns, by the exertion of his almost superhuman 
strength arrested his career. 

Amid the turmoil that ensued, the voice of the Scot was heard 
sternly exclaiming, ‘“‘ Let no one touch him—I will achieve his 
subjection alone.” 

Thus admonished, the crowds, who had flocked to his assistance, 
drew back. 

The struggles of the bull were desperate—but unavailing. He 
could neither liberate himself, nor advance. Suddenly, from acting 
on the defensive, Crichton became the assailant. Calling into play 
all the energies of his muscular frame, he forcibly drove his oppo- 
nent backwards. 

‘It is time to bring this conflict to a close,” he thought, 
holding the bull’s head, immoveably, with his right hand, while 
with his left he sought his poignard. 

He then glanced towards the king. Surrounded by the bristling 
halberts of his guard, Henri looked on at his ease. 

©. Pollicem verto,” cried Chicot, “let him dispatch his enemy, 
com ‘re.”’ 

The royal assent given, scarce another moment elapsed before the 
bull, mortally wounded by a blow dexterously stricken between 
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the vertebre of the neck, felltothe ground. Thunders of applause 
succeeded. 

The royal cortége then formed into two lines, and Henri rode 
forth to greet his preserver, 

‘‘ Chevalier Crichton,” he said, “to you I owe my life. No Valois 
was ever ungrateful. Claim some boon, I pray you, at my hands.” 

“Sire,” replied Crichton, smiling, as he unhelmed himself to 
wipe the dust and heat from his brow, “ my demands will not ex- 
haust your treasury. I ask only the life of that man,” pointing to 
Blount, who, with folded arms and a dejected air, stood alternatel 
neeeng the carcase of the bull and Druid, who, stunned by his 
fall, had with difficulty limped to his feet; ‘he will suffer punish- 
ment enough in the mortification occasioned by his dog’s defeat.” 

‘‘ Itis yours,” replied Henri. 

‘Your majesty will not separate the faithful hound from his 
master ?” continued the Scot. 

“* As you please,” sighed the monarch. ‘I cannot refuse your 
request.” Crichton threw himself upon his knee, and pressed 
Henm’s hand gratefully to his lips. 

“ My thousand pistoles, Saint-Luc,” said Joyeuse, gleefully. 

“They are not fairly won,” replied Saint-Luc. ‘I appeal to 
D’Epernon.” 

“°Tis a drawn wager,” returned the baron; “ and in future I 
recommend both of you to back a Scottish mght-arm against bull 
or bull-dog.” 








A SUMMER'S DAY’S RAMBLE THROUGH WIMELLE AND THE 
VALLEE DU DENACRE. 


BY MRS, WHITE. 


Tuere are more ways than one to the Vallee du Denacre, and, happily 
for the predilections of human nature, the broad and straight road, as far 
as it goes, is the legitimate one, and much to be preferred to the rugged, 
steep, and narrow path which, in abbreviating the distance from Boulogne, 
excludes at the same time the fine view of i¢ and the surrounding country, 
so advantageously seen from the “Chemin de Calais.” Both ways 
eventually lead to the same ree one by unfrequented bye-paths, 
quietly stealing upon the silent brooks and e of the valley, the 
other branching off from the brow of a hill, and dipping declivitously 
into it. We had tried the narrow way on a former occasion, and on the 

resent struck into the main road, and as we rose the hill, a little distance 
fies Boulogne, were fully repaid for the inconvenience of dust and heat 
by the panorama of the town it opened tous. There stood the irregular 
streets, as if transfixed in the act of running down to the sands; and 
high above them, calm and grave, amidst the confused posture of the 
architecture generally, rose the Heston, curtained off from the lower 
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town by the surrounding ramparts, with their belt of green foliage soften- 
ing the effect of the grey bastions, and projecting semi-lunes that face 
them, while towering fe the picturesque “Tour de Beffroi” (that 
antique monument of feudal times), light but colossal, appeared the 
unfinished dome of “La Nouvelle Notre de Dame.” As the eye dropped 
upon the space between this elevation and the pretty spire and flying 
buttresses of St. Peter’s Church, which crowns the fishing-town on the 
opposite eminence—the sea, blue, bright, and sparkling, came rolling into 
he mouth of the port, bringing with it a fleet of in-bound fishing-boats, 
whose black hulls and heavy tanned lug sails, touched with the bright 
sunshine, looked worthy of Stanfield’s pencil. It was one of those 
lorious mornings in July—when the nights are not long enough to cool 
the heat of the preceding day—and the very air blows sultry through 
the closed persiennes and open windows in the town, yet with an 
atmosphere so clear, and sky so brilliant, that we know the air plays 
bols in high places, and long to meet it. Here, then, upon the 
summit of the hill, with the Basse-ville scrambling out of the sands at its 
base, and the sea stretching far away into La Manche on the one hand 
and the British Ocean on the other, we paused to inhale the soft breeze 
wafted over thymy slopes, rustling corn, and acres of beans in blossom, 
spreading the broad tract of country which the column of Napoleon 
overlooks. Not a stone's throw from the cemetery, on the St. Omar 
road, with a “ glistering” face, like hers who sat down on the right hand 
of Esdras amongst the flowers in the field of Ardath, shone the gilded 
image of the Virgin, on the convent Chapel of the Visitation ; and, as far 
as the eye could reach, half-hidden in a bank of heat clouds, which, 
shifting now and then, disclosed their grassy hill-tops in dark outline, the 
cliffs of England stood championing the isle against the sea. Inland 
were wooded valleys and corn-covered hills, with wide fields of green and 
ripening grain, basking and waving in the sunshine, without the shade of 
hedge-row or tree to intercept it. Sometimes a peasant girl, seated in 
her sheepskin-covered saddle, with her panniers and milk pails hanging 
round it, passed us on assback, on her way home from market. At 
others, we encountered a sun-burnt damsel with a cow tethered by her 
side, seated on a bank, while the animal cropped the waste grass by the 
road-side. Here and there were men in blue blouses, or pink shirts, 
wending their way to the hay-fields, in which groups of women were 
busily engaged ; and anon a shepherd, with his dog iad newly-shorn flock, 
crossed the road on their way from the shearing-pool in the valley, to the 
turfy heights along the coast: meanwhile the larks sang overhead ; the 
sky liquid with light, like a blue eye filled with laughter, beamed more 
brightly blue; and ever as we went the lowly pimpernel ran onward by 
the hedge-side or the borders of the field paths, with a promise in its 
wide-open scarlet corolla that for this day there should be no rain. 
Passing the fort (on the left hand side), the Calais road, white and broad, 
stretches onward over hill and hollow, till you lose it in the distance, 
while two narrow paths branch out of it, and dropping down a steep hill, 
lead you by different ways into the valley. Resting at this point, the 
view is only broken by the line of the horizon— every movement of the eye 
takes in some new bit of beauty—the hills, mapped with different-coloured 
verdure, with farm-houses, and orchards nestling between them, and here 
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and there a windmill, giving animation to the scene ; the red-tiled roofs 
of distant villages peering through green trees, with a church spire 
tapering above them ; and on the outskirts a white-faced cottage glancing 
in the sun, or at intervals a solitary house of higher pretension—the 
chateau of a bye-gone period, with its park converted into pasture-lands, 
and its terraces still redolent of flowers. 

Here the yellow rye already cut lay bound in sheafs upon the field; 
there the potato, with its rough green leaves and lilac blossoms, contrasted 
with the tender shade of an adjoining oat-field, the elegant pendulous 
» arses of which waved and rustled with a sound soft as its hue. Here, 
the ripening corn lay sun-burning itself upon the hill-side, and beside it 
barley, still green and unbearded, wantoned with the poppies, and blue 
corn-flowers, that strewed themselves in meretricious beauty through it; 
there, were fields of pink-flowering tares and tracts of scented beans, 
whose blue-green leaves and chequered blossoms shone with a silve 
brightness as the soft breeze winnowed them ; then came a bit of Cuyp- 
like landscape, groups of trees with cattle in the shade, and a stream 
meandering by through green meads in the bottom, with an old grey 
tenement and moss-grown water-wheel beside it ; further on, a delicate 
blue haze overspread the surface of a flax-field ; and red-seeded sorrel, 
higher than the grasses, and gaudy butter-cups (Ranunculus philonotis), 
that with outstretching limbs struggled to lift their yellow vases through 
it, deepened and glowed alternately, as just an air of wind swept the 
moist meadows where it grew; even the hedge-row skirting the path by 
which we descended, haunted with buttertlies and hung about wit 
flowers —solstitial flowers—brizht-hued and full of odour—such as the 
mythological nymphs and sylvan boys strewed in the foot-path of ad- 
vancing Ceres, kept us enthralled, in love with all its loveliness. Every 
branch bore trophies of the summer. Here ‘‘honeysuckles ripened in 
the sun,” and there the long green sprays of eglantine hung flaunting 
overhead their rosy garlands ; anon the bryony, that but a few weeks 
back ran to and fro, lacing its light festoons, broad leaves, and silvery 
flowers, wherever the close-curled tendrils found support, wreathed 
scarlet berries on the dark-green holly-boughs—berries that, like the 
rosaries on graves, were but memorials of bloom departed. Under the 
night-shade’s tangled branches the great St. John-wort held "p huge 
handfuls of its amber blossom, and at their feet, in “emerald tufts, 
flowers, purple, blue, and white, like sapphire, pearl, and rich em- 
broidery,” blending most sweetly ; courtier-like perennials, that had 
outlived the spring, transferred their graces to the reigning season, givin 
“matter fora May morning” to the meridian of July; here the d 
nettle (Lamium album), with its dark leaves and whorles of delicate 
flowers, looked coldly white as when the snows of March clung round it ; 
there, with no end of blushes, pink campion (Lychnis sylvestris) pry 
wrestled with the wind and writhed aside her petals ; while close at h 


looking like truth into the face of heaven, the speedwell lifted up its 
bright blue eyes, and those low stars of earth, the fair-rayed daisies, 
shone calmly on, stedfast as faith herself, through time and seasons; 
wherever the eye fell, beauty predominated, fields, “ fallows, meads, and 
hedges,” bore evidence in full-blown “ flowers and new appearing sweets” 
of summer’s presence. Papaver maritimum (poppy) waved her red 
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standard everywhere, and on the dry, hot banks where bugloss blew, 
Convolvulus arvensis, pink and white, spread her inverted tents for bees 
to camp them in; while but a space apart the radiant flowers of the 
Chamomilla (wild camomile), with white petals and golden centre, 
shook their rough healthful odour on the air ; and sometimes waving on 
a flax flower’s stem, or glancing swiftly through the close short turf, 
those insects, sacred on the banks of Nilus when the old pyramids were 
in their prime—scarabs, in green and bronzed, or golden armour, and 
scarlet-mantled Couturiers,* bright as the gem-formed flowers of fairy- 
land, glittered and vanished on our path. How long we were in getting 
down that hill-side, which, like the angel tempter in the wilderness, 
showed us the glory of the earth and the fulness thereof, shining in 
noontide splendour! At length the view grew more contracted, the soil 
less cabal , the air more cool ; hay-fields, tented with brown clover- 
stacks ; hedges of willow, which, when the wind swept the leaves, turned 
up their snowy lining to the sun; moist meads, with ragged robin 
(Lychnis flos cuculi) in the shade, and great moon daisy ( Chrysan- 
themum leucanthemum) shining through tlowering grasses, with little 
brooklets rippling by the way, bordered with brooklime (Veronica 
becabunga) and the glazed cups of Ranunculus flammula ; further still, 
and the path wandered between green hedge-rows, full of coolness and 
silence, into the valley. 

Who is it that says there is nothing out of England like its green 
lanes? If ash and elm-trees meeting overhead, with dark-green elder 
shaking white showers from its cymose blossoms, and verdant banks 
broidered with all the simple Flora with which we wove our hair and 
filled our laps in childhood ; if tangled woodbine waving overhead its 
scented tassels, and wild-rose holding forth on pendant branches rosy 
decoyments at every step, with tufts of primrose-roots deep in the shade, 
and heart-shaped violet leaves amongst soft mosses; if facile bindweed 
(Convolvulus sepium), like persuasiveness, winning by love the opposing 
obstacles that stop her way, and marking each day’s progress with white 
flowers, be characteristic of green lanes at home, they have their dupli- 
cates in Picardy. 

It is by such avenues on every side that one enters the pretty Vallee 
du Denacre. Nothing can be more grateful, after the hot sunshine on 
the hill-side, and the dry, sandy soil of the paths, than the short soft 
turf, the depth of shade, and the calm pools and bubbling freshets which 
intersect the valley, and give so much repose and verdure to it. It is this 
delightful sensation of relief that, for a time, leaves one insensible to the 
exaggeration with which French description glorifies itself, and which, 
upon a second visit, is sure to manifest itself to the disadvantage of this 
petite arcady. It is only from the hills that you see its extent. Once in 
its green depths, the view is blinded by plantations, and, at intervals, 
farm-houses, with their surrounding granaries and low grey walls: that 
portion of it which is frequented by the pleasure-seekers of Boulogne, 
and English pic-nie parties—“ a belle retraite” par excellence of the 
Boulonnais, and which still retains a gentle wildness, is on so diminutive 
a scale, that it reminds one of a valley at the Regent Street Cosmoramic 
Rooms, bounded by a water-mill at one end, and a cottage-farm, with its 


* Literally, dressmakers; the French name for ladybirds. 
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outhouses, at the other. The hills further on, which sloping down on either 
side, continue it to Wimelle, are converted into gardens and corn-lands; 
and the brooks, which run brawling over white pebbles and under beds of 
water-violets, or between isolated tufts of straight-stemmed rushes in the 
upper part of the Vallée, are here collected into one stream, which flows 
calmly on to the pretty village of Wimelle, where it gradually assumes the 
appearance of a river, and runs onward to the sea at Wimereux. Embo- 
somed between woody slopes, with green coverts and overhanging trees, 
the irregular surface covered with flowery turf, and redolent, at this 
season, of wood-strawberries in the shade, and wild thyme in the sun- 
shine,—nothing, as I before said, can be more tranquillising and deli- 
cious than the aspect of the upper portion of the Vallée du Denacre ; 
little flower-fringed rivulets wash round the roots of the willow and 
poplar-trees, and then darting off, expand themselves in silver-sanded 
shallows, with here and there a wooden-bridge, and oftener still a row of 
moss-grown stepping-stones across them; here grew forget-me-not in 
tempting clusters, and at its side fragile veronica lifted her saintly eyes 
to the blue sky, whence their bright hue seemed for one long day bor- 
rowed ; the snowy flowers of Ranunculus aquatilis, like timid nymphs, 
floated upon the margin of the pool, and a dragon-fly, green as an eme- 
rald, with wings transparent as gauze, and brilliant as spun-silk, kept flit- 
ting to and fro from one transparent chalice to another; ever and anon the 
glancing swallows, like Virgil’s bees, drank on the wing, and martins, 
with sleek purple backs, cooled their white bosoms on its face in passing. 
On the dry banks, poppy, bi-coloured viper’s bugloss, and pink mallow, 
spread out their painted flowers in the sun, and if a water-eft but waded 
through it, the sweet mint-bergamot beside the brooks gave forth volatile 
odour. By these fair streams, where one might fancy Naiades with “ sed 
crowns and ever harmless looks,’’ as in the days of old mythology, still 
chaunt faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon—across the stepping-stones, 
under the trees, and over a crazy plank that does the office of a bridge above 
a somewhat noisy little torrent—we took our way to Wimelle-—now by 
the side of neatly-planted gardens, maturing their produce on the sloping 
side-banks, with narrow strips of grain, and patches of potato-roots be- 
tween them, showing at once the frugal industry and poverty of the 
proprietors ; now through close Janes, between park-like enclosures with 
their deep shadows—the dark green foliage of the wych elm contrasting 
with the silken leaves of the lime, and between them the berries of the 
mountain-ash glowing in scarlet bunches. Sometimes the path wound 
under corn-covered slopes, or through pastures rich with scented meadow- 
grass—at others, through a neglected avenue, with the stone-piers of a 
ruined gateway still standing, into the midst of fields, or through a yard 
with strange straggling tenements, half farm, half feudal; the grey 
massive outer walls pierced with loop-holes, and not unfrequently a re- 
maining tower converted to the purposes of a piggery or pigeon-house, 
giving architectural hints of the changes time had wrought in them: 
these are common features in many of the principal farms in the vicinity 
of Boulogne, the majority of which, like “ Moulin l’Abbe,” “ Souverain 
Moulin,” and the “Chateau d’Honvault,”* have been famous in local 
history. 

* It was in the Vallée of Honvault, that Hepary VIII. of England encamped his 
army during the siege of Boulogne, a the chateau for his own residence. 
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But before we pass on, it is as well to observe one or two traits about 
the humbler farms in Picardy, that strongly reminded us of those of 
Ireland. You may smell the husbandman’s homestead before you see it ; 
and this in the face of sweet-scented flowers in the windows, and the 
most scrupulous cleanness in the aspect of the interior. We have come 
upon cottages with their casements tilled with heliotrope and mignonette, 
with tables white as cream, and shelves glittering with brilliant pewter, 
while a foul stream ran before the door, and accumulated, round a reek- 
ing island of manure close at hand, a little sea of impurity. Nor does 
the boasted national politeness preclude Frenchmen of the humbler classes 
from imposing individually just as heavy labour on their feminine assist- 
ants as we have ever seen the cottage wives of Munster engaged in. 
The peasant women dig the fields, and help plant them; cut the corn, 
and carry weighty loads, while the men, seldom without a pipe in their 
mouths (another feature of national resemblance), look on indifferently, 
or occupy themselves in lighter tasks. But in other things, we are 
sorry to say, ‘les Irlandois” are far inferior to them ; the neatness in 
the interior of the cottages generally, and the prevailing character of 
nice economy, not only in their mode of living, and in the distribution 
and laying out of their small holdings and gardens, but in the cleanliness 
and wholeness of their apparel, on which you may see many patches, but 
not a single rag, are distinctions worth the borrowing. Temperate and 
frugal, it is said that the poorest of them contrive to put by a few 
hundred franes in the hands of some notary or other. But to return to 
our walk. The road on both sides offered a continuation of pleasant 
—s here a wood, there a water-mill, with green fields, country- 

ouses, bosquets, gardens, and meadows—in a word, all that can beautify 
and enrich a cultivated country. At length, the course of the Wimereux 
brought us to the extreme of the valley, where, between two high hills, 
lies the village of Wimelle, admirably situated (from the abundance of 
water around it) for the principal business of the inhabitants, many of 
whom are tanners. A wide, clean, well-paved street, leads from a neat 
fountain at the entrance of the village to the church at the opposite end ; 
and the river, clear and deep, after fertilising the whole district of the 
Vallée, and turning two or three water-wheels on its way, escapes 
through a stone bridge towards its seaward outlet at Wimereux. Imme- 
diately in front of the fountain stands the tree of liberty, a young, and 
possibly before its transplantation a promising poplar, but which, in 
common with all we had seen, looked in a very uncertain state of exist- 
ence, the wreaths of tmmortelles with which republicanism had crowned 
its branches on the day of its inauguration, decayed upon them, and 
from its topmost bough a long slip of black crape, that had probably 
got there by accident, waved ominously above its few green shoots 
—a funereal trophy, and a leafless tree !—emblems which all the 
sunshine of a summer's day could not warm into cheerful ones. The 
church at Wimelle, void of all architectural and historic interest, has 
nothing beyond the usual amount of altar plate and tawdry pictures to 
repay the pedestrian tourist for his visit, save that it is the burial-place 
of Frangoise Pilatre de Rosier and Pierre Ange Romain, the unforta- 
nate wronauts who perished in 1785. A mausoleum in honour of their 
memory has been erected at the side of the churchyard opposite the Calais 
road, the inscription whereof fronts the wayfarer in passing, while the 
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balloon sculptured on its apex naturally attracts attention. There is 
something so beautiful in the epitaph, that a visit to Wimelle would be 


thrown away without transcribing it. It takes the form of French verse 
as follows :— 


Ardent ami des arts, et de la verité, 
Au printemps de ses jours, par un noble courage, 
Le premier dans les airs il s’ouvrit un passage 
Et périt au chemin de l’immortalité. 


Ces deux mortels des airs franchissants la barriére, 
Et planants sous le monde abaissé devant eux, 

Du trone le plus glorieux 

Retombants en poussiére 
Montrent de l'homme, au méme instant 

Et la grandeur, et le néant. 


L’estimé Leur ont elevé 
La douleur Ce Monument 
Et l'amitié En l'année, 1786. 


Passants, plaignez leur sort, 
Et priez Dieu pour le repos de leurs ames. 


The tragedy which occasioned this memorial occurred on the 15th of 
June, 1785, and deprived the scientific world of one of its most promising 
members, in the person of Pilatre de Rosier, who, though only twenty- 
eight years of age, was distinguished as a physician and a man of deep 
research in natural phenomena. The balloon made its ascent from 
Boulogne, amidst a salvo of cannon and the acclamations of thousands 
of spectators, who watched it float away coastways, till it appeared 
hovering in the direction of Wimereux. Suddenly the shouts were con- 
verted into shrieks—the children leaped in the arms of their mothers— 
the women covered their faces with their hands, and a hoarse groan of 
horror burst from the assembled multitude, as the balloon appeared wrapped 
in fire, instantly extinguished in the burst of smoke which, followed ; and 
the machine fell, overwhelming the spectators with consternation and 
affright. The wreck, with its dead he oa occupants, were discovered 
in a warren at Wimereux, where an obelisk marks the scene of their 
descent. 

The reading of this inscription, and the inelancholy history it records, 
sent us back with chastened spirits and solemn thoughts, soon dissipated, 
however, in the serious inconveniences in our way, for instead of — 
the Vallée, we followed the Wimereux to its juncture with the sea, an 
returned by the coast to Boulogne. The village of Wimereux, once the 
old “ Port de Boulogne,” is one of the most wretched places imaginable— 
buried amongst sand-hills, the houses for the most part in ruins, and the 
crisp sand half-leg deep in its street. An indescribable air of desolation, 
poverty, and discomfort, pervades it, unredeemed by any attempt at culti- 
vation, which the arid nature of the soil forbids, or any appearance of 
trade, save what a single “ Estaminet” monopolises. But for the presence 
of two or three sun-burnt women employed in making twine, and a 
troop of black-eyed, shy-looking children, in blue blouses or short mol- 
leton petticoats (who, however, found courage to pursue us for alms), it 
looked as if the fate of Nineveh had fallen on it ; nor did a dark drapery 
of fishing-nets, suspended at intervals from house to house across the 
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street, tend to relieve the sombre wretchedness of its appearance. At 
one side of the little inlet, which serves to harbour the boats of the 
Matolets, its only inhabitants, appears one of those amphibious forts of 
Napoleon’s, which pass one moiety of the day in the sea and the other 
on the shore, between the flux and reflux of the tides—dismal-lookin 
structures, only to be entered by a sallyport near the roof, to which a 
ladder affords the means of ingress. 

A single tier of windows, convertible into port-holes if required, pierce 
the upper story, and a parapet bristling with cannon crowns the whole ; 
the promise involved in the appearance of this marine battery is seconded 
by that of the fortifications on the shore, on either side of the Wimereux ; 
and indeed the whole coast is studded with similar proofs of the Emperor's 
anxiety to protect his fleet, and guard against the chance of invasion. 

Our path lay sometimes along the shore and beneath the sand-hills, and 
at others (tempted by the deceptive appearance of the herbage covering 
them) we trusted to their seeming solidity, and literally waded over them, 
ankle deep, in their soft and ever-shifting substance. Yet even here, upon 
the seaward side of the “ Dunnes,” the steps of summer might be traced in 
the low grey bloom of the eringo (sea-holly) and the glorious tapestry 
wrought on the sunny superfices of these silvery cones in the fair green 
leaves and pink chalices of the beautiful Convolvulus soldanella—large 
as the flowers of the major bindweed, and as delicate in texture—which 
every where overspread them, while their inland declivities are bordered 
with a variety of dwarf shrubs, the sweetest of which, a species of rose 
(Rosa pilosa), was unfortunately out of blossom. In reedy swamps here 
and there at their base, amongst tall water soldiers, waved the fair white 
flowers of the meadow-sweet ( Spiraca ulmaria), and filling the air with 
a lily-of-the-valley odour, which charmed us to the task of seeking them, 
appeared a bed of brown-stemmed, white-blossomed pyrola (winter green), 
quite out of its usual situation in the mossy depths of woods, but impreg- 
nating the waste around with most delicious fragrance. 

These sand-hills, rising one within another, like the waves of the sea, 
made the pathway over them extremely irksome, for we had no sooner 
descended one than we found it necessary to ascend another, and what 
with the heat and the friable nature of the soil, particles of which pene- 
trated our shoes and stockings at every step, we were only too glad to 
exchange it for the beach, and that again for the soft short turf of the 
downs, which the path from a “ Douanier” station enabled us to reach. 
Here the fresh sea breeze, the magnificent marine view which these 
heights afford, and the pungent aroma of the wild thyme, which at every 
step “ breathed most sweetly” upon us, quite refreshed us, and we entered 
the “town favoured by God” (for which Louis XVIII. did homage in 
1814) much less fatigued than might have been expected, from the cir- 
cuitous route we had chosen to return by, and quite ready—putting 
Wimereux and the sand-hills out of the scheme-—to repeat our visit to 
the charming Vallée du Denacre at the very earliest opportunity. 


























THE BILBERRYS. 
BY E. P. ROWSELL. 


“BiEss my soul, there are those servants quarrelling again!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Bilberry, of No. 2, Windermere Crescent, as he sat one 
evening at tea with his lady. 

That there was a ca MTs on in the lower premises was tolerably 
apparent. Sounds of voices in high dispute—now of scuffling—now of 
fractured crockery—interspersed with small screams, coming seemingly 
from the throats of alarmed females, very distinctly smote the ear. 

“James shall leave the house directly,” said Mr. Bilberry, with a 
decided air. 

‘‘ Now, my dear,” observed Mrs. Bilberry, “I am surprised. Why 
will you lay the blame on James ?—it is John who is in fault—he is 
always in fault—he is the worst servant one ever was plagued with.” 

: ‘ Excuse me, my dear, your description applies to James, not to 
ohn. 

*¢ John is the rudest fellow I ever spoke to, Mr. Bilberry.” 

“Really, my dear, we differ on this point most importantly. John is 
one of the civilest men breathing.” 

The dispute was here interrupted by the entrance of a female servant, 
with a very pale countenance. 

“‘Qh, sir, there'll be murder in another minute. John and James 
have been throwing plates and dishes at one another for the last quarter 
of an hour.” 

‘‘ Plates and dishes!” shrieked Mrs. Bilberry. 

“Yes, ma'am ; they'd broken every one they could lay their hands on 
when | came up ; and were just beginning with the tureens.” 

Here an awful smash was heard. 

“ God bless my soul!’ exclaimed Mr. Bilberry.“ Fetch a policeman, 
Mary—but, hulloa—what—why, they’re coming up the stairs, appa- 
rently.” 

Sure enough John and James, dragging each other by the coilar, 
having stumbled up stairs, presently rolled into the parlour. 

“‘ Beg pardon, sir,” said John, gasping for breath; ‘“ but you see I've 
got him,” tightening his grasp of his adversary. 

“ Aye, sir, and I’ve got him too,” cried the other. “ He sha'n't go, 
sir; that last smash was the soup tureens. Says he to me, ‘ I’m a good 
mind to fling these at you, you wagabon’, that I am.’ ” 

“ Silence, both of you !” eried Mr. Bilberry. 

« Yes, sir; only one moment,” answered James, “I was just a telling 
you. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘John, you knows those is master's property is 
those tureens ; and it would be right down wicked to break ’em.’” 

“Don’t you tell such horrid untruths, James,” retorted John; “ you 
knows as how you said to me—” 

« Will you hold your tongues?” interposed Mr. Bilberry. 

“ Well, sir, surely a man must speak when he hears such a hawful 
perwersion of the truth as that. Says, ‘James, you know—'” 
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* Silence !” repeated Mr. Bilberry. 

‘“‘ But I can't be silent,” remonstrated John. 

* But you shall, sirrah.” 

“ But | won’t,” cried the excited John. 

*¢ Won't!” exclaimed Mr. Bilberry, in great wrath. ‘“ Get out of the 
room, sir ;” and, in his indignation, he advanced and took the rascal by 
the collar. In an instant John, still labouring under the excitement 
aforesaid, by a slight manual exertion laid Mr. Bilberry at length on his 
own carpet; and there being now no hindrance to the resumption of 
hostilities with the equally excited James, the two proceeded to execute 
a variety of sparring movements, which, performed before an appre- 
ciating audience, would have excited great admiration. Mrs. Bilberr 
having shrieked till she was in imminent danger of breaking a TR se 
fainted. Mr. Bilberry broke the bell-rope, and shouted like a madman ; 
down came the chandelier; away went the vases; and—at last ap- 
peared a policeman, who separated the combatants, and restored order. 
John was discharged on the spot; but James, not appearing to have 
been so much in fault, was allowed for the present to remain. 

Oh! what a triumph that was for Mrs. Bilberry. “ That’s one of 
the civillest men breathing, my dear—eh? a fellow who knocked 

nd ‘ 

‘Pray, be quiet, Mrs. Bilberry; do let me have a little peace; the 
man’s gone, and there’s an end of it.” 

Not exactly, however ; Mr. Bilberry’s turn was to come. 

It was past midnight. Mr. Bilberry was not expected home for a 
couple of hours. Mrs. Bilberry sat in her chamber. Two beoks in sober 
ve fi lay before her, which she seemed to be perusing alternately. 
One was “ Balaam’s Bottomless Pit ;” the other, “ Ephraim’s Everlasting 
Woe.” They had been presented to Mrs. Bilberry by the Rev. Jonas 
Jumps, a Dissenting clergyman, who stood high in Mrs. Bilberry’s 
esteem, but who, we regret to say, was held in great aversion by her 
worthy husband. The contents of the volumes in question were quite in 
accordance with their titles; Balaam dwelt eloquently upon the wretched 
fate of those who should hereafter make acquaintance with the pit, con- 
cerning which he wrote, and hinted with reference toe his own congre- 

tion—to whom his book was dedicated—that it would be something in 
the way of delivering their souls from jeopardy, the disencumbering his 
beloved chapel from a very inconvenient debt that at that time attached 
to it; Ephraim, alas! wrote from the Queen’s Bench, wherein, strange 
to say, he had been incarcerated (as he informed his readers) on account 
of the non-payment of a little debt which, in like manner, rested upon 
his beloved chapel, but which he trusted his little, but faithful flock 
would shortly liquidate, that he might again bestow his attention upon 
their everlasting interests. 

Mrs. Bilberry read and meditated—then tell asleep—was awakened in 
mortal fright by the smell of her cap singeing—proceeded presently to 


disrobe, and having extinguished her candle, was getting into bed, when 
—a cold hand gliding swiftly over her face, lighted on her mouth, and 
immediately she was pressed violently down, half-suffocated, on the bed. 
“ Say a word,” muttered her unseen assailant, withdrawing his hand, 
“and I'll cut your throat from ear to ear.” 
Thus kindly cautioned, Mrs. Bilberry deemed it prudent to be silent. 
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The intruder then re-lighted the candle, which discovered him to the 
horrified lady as no other than her highly-lauded man-servant James. 

** Where are the keys?” growled that worthy individual. 

“Oh, James!” began Mrs. Bilberry. : 

‘Where are the keys ?” repeated ‘the valued servant-man; “ say, or 
it'll be all over with you;” and here he flourished a great carving-knife, 
which Mrs. Bilberry remembered had been carefully ground that 
morning. 

The unhappy lady gave the required information, and the trusty foot- 
= was proceeding to act upon it, when—but we must go back a 
ittle. 

Susan Noggs, the housemaid, had, like her mistress, been sitting that 
night in her room, perusing. Susan did not, however, dive into Balaam’s 
pit, or seek acquaintance with Ephraim’s woe; the only pit she cared to 
know about, was the pit at the Victoria Theatre, whither she was con- 
ducted on rare occasions by Mrs. Bilberry’s small page; and the only 
woe that then troubled her, arose through a dreary suspicion of having 
recently been basely supplanted in the aftections of the said page by that 
artful minx the parlour maid. Susan read an interesting publication, 
which used to appear weekly some years ago, entitled “‘ Wonders, Mur- 
ders, and Ghosts.” It was a pleasant little periodical to read by the light 
of one candle at midnight, and sitting by oneself. Susan was a nervous 
young woman, and she read on till she grew into such an agony of terror, 
that she hardly dared move a muscle. By a tremendous effort, she at 
length dared to lean back in her chair, but here her courage failed her. 
She felt morally certain that she had only to turn her head, and some 
appalling, unearthly sight would present itself, and scare away the little 
sense she had left. So Susan sat in one position, neither looking to the 
right hand nor to the left, until she fell asleep from sheer exhaustion. 
She awoke in consternation; the window-curtains had somehow come in 
contact with the candle, and were burning brightly. Susan shrieked a 
shriek, the like of which was scarce ever heard by mortal ears, and ran 
to her mistress’s room. 

The worthy James was, at that moment, busily engaged in unlocking 
an escritoire, in the which Mrs. Bilberry was accustomed to keep money 
and sundry valuables, when the terrified Susan made her appearance. 
He saw in an instant that the whole house would be alarmed, and giving 
utterance to certain unholy expressions relative to his ill-luck, rushed 
from the room and down the stairs. But misfortune pursued him. The 
stair-carpet had only been put down hastily that day, and had not been 
properly fastened ; James, in his hurry, caught his foot, and rolled to the 
bottom, breaking his leg by the fall. Mr. Bilberry arrived at this june- 
ture, and regarded the scene of confusion with no small astonishment. 
A little time, however, sufficed to put matters to rights. The fire was 
speedily extinguished, and Mrs. Bilberry, having been recovered from the 
swoon into which her double fright had thrown her, horrified the house 
by her disclosure relative to the miserable James, and that unhappy in- 
dividual was forthwith handed over to the police. 

Will it be believed, when order was restored and all was quiet, Mr. 
Bilberry was observed to rub his hands and smile pleasantly, murmuring 
to himself the while, : o 
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“ Thank God, I shan’t hear anything now about my blunder as re- 
garded John’s civility.” 

Mr. Bilberry’s eyes, immediately on his arising in the morning, fell 
on those two dreary books—‘ Balaam’s Bottomless Pit,” and ‘ Ephraim’s 
Everlasting Woe.” He looked at them, and read their titles; then 
made a face, such as a man might exhibit while experiencing the thumb- 
screws for the first time, and said to Mrs. Bilberry, in a positively awful 
tone, 

‘“‘ [ow can you read such dreadful trash ?”’ 

Mrs. Bilberry’s outraged feelings would not allow her to speak, so she 
sobbed. 

“The Rev. Jonas Jumps, ma’am, appears still to enjoy your con- 
fidence. Miserable infatuation! Now, ma’am, observe ; I will not have 
my drawing-room turned into a gathering-place for all the rag-tag and 
bob-tail.” 

“ Rag-tag and bob-tail!” gasped Mrs. Bilberry; “the elect—the 
saints the sweet collection of the spiritually-minded—called a meeting 
of rag-tag and bob-tail! Oh, Mr. Bilberry!” 

Yes, ma’am, I| repeat, rag-tag and bob-tail; sleek good-for-nothings. 
I say they sha’n’t come here. ‘Think of last Wednesday evening, ma’am, 
when, on arriving home, I found a grinning mob round the house, 
attracted by an uproar from within that would have awakened the Seven 
Sleepers, occasioned by the company—I beg pardon, the congregation 
—which, at Mr. Jumps’s instigation, you had thought proper to 
assemble, singing a hymn at parting. Then, when I] make my appear- 
ance in my own drawing-room, ma'am, I am openly admonished by the 
Rev. Mr. Jumps, who proceeds to term me an ungodly man, a wretched 
reprobate, a miserable sinner; but my turn came, thank goodness; I 
didn’t say anything, but I—I—eh, ma’am, what did I do ?” 

* Cruel, cruel man,” sobbed Mrs. Bilberry, ‘* I—I—believe you 
ki-kicked my dear friend.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I believe I did. I'll venture to say the Rev. Jonas 
Jumps was never more soundly kicked than he was that evening.” 

“ But, oh,” murmured Mrs. Bilberry, ‘‘ what a heavenly disposition is 
his! Mr. Bilberry, he forgives you—he has pardoned all.” 

Mr. Bilberry laughed scornfully, but said no more at that time. 

Now it will startle the reader to learn that some days after this, the 
Rey. Jonas Jumps and his friend, the Rev. Ephraim Barlow, were in- 
vited to dine in Windermere Crescent, and that Mr. Bilberry had 
actually promised to be at home on the occasion. But Mrs. Bilberry’s 
nervous system had been so shaken that she became alarmingly ill; and 
Mr. Bilberry being stricken with remorse at the recollection of how he 
had wounded her feelings on the occasion just alluded to, declared him- 
self ready to be reconciled to the Rev. Jonas, and even to invite him and 
his friend to dinner, if Mrs. Bilberry wished it. Mrs. Bilberry, over- 
joyed, of course did wish it; and the day having been fixed, the in- 
vitation was issued, and was immediately accepted. 

The day came. Somehow the reverend gentlemen made a mistake 
in the hour, arriving an hour too early. The consequence was, there 
was no one at the time to receive them ; Mr. Bilberry was out, and Mrs. 
Bilberry was at her toilet. The two gentlemen, therefore, were in the 
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drawing-room alone, when the new man-servant, whom they had not 
seen before, made his appearance. A very singular scene immediately 
ensued. The servant dropped into a chair, and said, 

* Oh, lor’ !” 

The Rev. Jonas Jumps dropped into a chair, and with an air of be- 
wilderment, expressed a wish that he (the servant) might forthwith be 
deprived of life by being hung. 

And the Rev. Ephraim Barlow dropped into a chair, and murmured 
audibly a hope that his Satanic majesty might speedily take the said 
servant unto himself. 

There was a moment's pause. 

The new man-servant, John, was the first to speak. 

“ Well, if I ever!” 

“ Horrible!” gasped the Rev. Mr. Jumps, with a face of ashy paleness, 
and looking dolefully at the Rev. Ephraim Barlow. 

_ “ Frighttul!” murmured the latter, with a look betraying correspond- 
ing uneasiness. 

‘* Hope you're both well, gentlemen,” said John, in an easy, familiar 
way, that would have rather surprised a stranger. 

The Rev. Jonas Jumps and the Rev. Ephraim Barlow laid their heads 
together for a minute or so, and conversed in whispers. 

“‘ John,” said the Rev. Mr. Jumps, “we needn’t tell you we don’t 
want to be recognised here” (John gave a knowing nod, and grinned), 
“‘ Now, I say, John, you always had a short memory, here are five guineas,” 
putting the money into his hand; “ you can’t recollect now, I’m sure, 
who we are, or what we were.” 

“Or what you did or said, or anything about you—not a bit; never 
set eyes on you before, for certain—all right; but, I say, this (with a 
look of mild reproach)—this, surely, isn’t all; it’s very little; Jacobs—” 

“ Hush, hush!” said the Rev. Jonas; “ you shall have more—plenty 
more bye-and-bye. I swear you shall; only you must keep our secret. 
Mind, not a word, not a look.” 

“ Devil a bit! But you mind, both of you, that there’s no mistake 
about this,”—and here John assumed a menacing air, before which the 
reverend gentlemen actually quailed—“ more’s to come—plenty more. 
Jacobs, 1 beg pardon, the Rev. Mr. Jumps, here, has sworn it ; and I’m 
not a man to be gammoned. May I ask both of you, as a favour, to 
say whether you consider me a gammonable personage ?” ith 

The reverend gentlemen both declared their conviction that an indi- 
vidual less open to the influence of the art of gammon, and less likely 
to be worked upon by any designing arts whatever, they never had the 


leasure of knowing. 

“I’m obliged,” said John, with a stately air, and a bow of acknow- 
ledgment. ‘“ Then it’s a bargain, gentlemen. I have the honour to be, 
your most obedient, humble servant, John Storks.” : 

Now, there had been an unseen listener to nearly the whole of this 
singular colloquy in the person of Mr. Bilberry, whose entrance into the 
room had been abruptly arrested, in consequence of a portion of the 
conversation meeting his ear as he was approaching the half-open door. 
Mr. Bilberry’s eyes opened to their very widest extent as he listened, and 
he rubbed his whiskers and stroked hig chin a great many times, but, 
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nevertheless, shook his head at the conclusion, and inwardly acknowledged 
that he could make nothing of it. Chuckling, however, at the certainty 
of being on the eve of some grand discovery detrimental, without a 
doubt, to the well-being of the obnoxious shepherds, Mr. Bilberry silently 
withdrew to his library, and summoning John into his presence, that 
worthy individual directly stood before him. 

We shall defer for the moment relating what passed between the 
master and man. Mr. Bilberry quickly returned to the drawing-room, 
and welcomed his guests; and Mrs. Bilberry having joined the party, 
dinner was soon after announced. 

The conversation during dinner was nearly confined to the two reve- 
rend gentlemen and Mrs. Bilberry. 

* And how does the subscription for the dear negroes go on ?” in- 
quired Mrs. Bilberry of the Rev. Mr. Jumps, towards the conclu- 
sion. 

“ Delightfully, my dear madam,” replied Mr. Jumps. ‘“ My little 
flock have nobly answered the call made upon them Do you know all 
your female servants have given me as much as a quarter’s wages towards 
the fund, and I believe are going to make application to you to increase 
their pay that they may increase their subscriptions.” 

Indeed!” said Mrs. Bilberry, ‘‘ I am gratitied.” 

** Indeed !” echoed Mr. Bilberry ; but he didn’t add that he was grati- 
fied. 

‘My dear friend, here, Ephraim,” observed Mr. Jumps, “ proposes 
to make a voyage for the purpose of inspecting the condition of the 
negroes.” 

* Dear me!” said Mrs. Bilberry. ‘“ May I inquire whether the Rev. 
Mr. Barlow’s previous habits and occupation have fitted him for the en- 
terprise ?” 

‘From my very birth,” exclaimed the Rev. Ephraim, with pious fer- 
vour, “ longed to be a missionary ; all my studies have been directed 
with reference to that object.” 

“I can answer, sir, for my friend in that respect,” chimed in the Rev. 
Mr. Jumps. ‘Oh, a glorious life, sir, that of a missionary, a magnifi- 
cent existence—a—a—lI may say, a superb—” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Bilberry, somewhat abruptly stopping the flow 
of the reverend gentleman's eloquence. ‘“ My dear (to Mrs. Bilberry), 
I believe we have now finished dinner.” 


“ Yes, my dear, I believe so,” replied Mrs. Bilberry, somewhat sur- 
prised at the observation. 

“Tam anxious, my dear, that our friends should have the presence of 
an old acquaintance. (The reverend gentlemen started and looked 
uncomfortable.) With your leave, I will introduce him at once.” 

Mr. Bilberry rung the bell, and John, who had not waited at dinner 
by his master’s direction, now entered the room. 

“John,” said Mr. Bilberry, rising, “if two old friends of yours—to 
wit, John Jacobs and Thomas Smirks, are to dine at my table, surely you 
may have a glass of wine with us.” 


“Good gracious, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Bilberry, “have you lost 
your senses ?”’ 


“Not exactly, my dear, not quite,—but halloa! where are you going, 
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my dear friends (placing himself before the reverend gentlemen, who were 
moving to quit the room); don’t be in a hurry. I’ve another friend to 
introduce to you, who for some time has wished the pleasure of an intro- 
duction. Mr. Spatchley.” 

An inspector of police stood forward. 

“ Now, my dear,” said Mr. Bilberry, ‘‘ allow me to request of you as 
a particular favour to defer fainting just for two minutes. As I have 
said, in the Rev. Jonas Jumps you behold John Jacobs, formerly, ma’am, 
a butler; in the Rev. Ephraim, Barlow, ma’am, behold Thomas Smirks, 
formerly, ma’am, a footman. These two worthy individuals, these two 
— personages, were, some five years ago, fellow-servants of John’s 

ere; but they disappeared one evening, I grieve to say, under very 
strong suspicion of having purloined and carried off from their master’s 
house property of considerable value, the which has never yet been found, 
but which now, I trust, may be recovered.” 

Mr. Bilberry was continuing; but here Mrs. Bilberry tossed her arms 
in the air as though she had received a powerful shock from an electrify- 
ing machine, and, shrieking dismally, was straightway carried to her bed- 
room. 

Mr. Spatchley then performed the painful duty of handeuffing the 
beloved of the congregations of Sion and Ebenezer chapels, and the 
reverend gentlemen soon after, being strongly pressed to do so, took their 
farewell of England for a distant land, wherein they were desired to 
sojourn for a period of not less than fourteen years. 








CAMBRIAN TALES. 
(“cymrd pros ByTH!’*) 
Cuarter IV. 


POPULAR FICTIONS OF CAMBRIA. 


APPARITIONS AND GIANTS. 


Meantime the village rouses up the fire, 
While well attested, and as well believed, 
Heard solemn, goes the goblin story round, 
Till superstitious horror creeps o’er all. 


Tuomson’s Winter. 

Campria (continued Cadog Trevor) is haunted by other mysterious 
beings besides fairies, of brute, human, and superhuman forms. Like the 
ancient Romans, we have our manes, lares, lemures, and our larva, various 
genera and species of spectres and flying shapes, the happy and unhappy 
shades of human forms, besides other and more terrible demons. In thie 
locality I have found, that wherever some poor wretch has committed 
suicide, or been killed by any casualty, or murdered, or has died sud- 
denly while absent from am there a ghost invariably haunts the spot, 
and is frequently seen by nocturnal wanderers, or heard by the melan- 
choly inmates of dwellings so infested. But among the many kinds of 
Welsh ghosts, some are not merely —_, 
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Doomed for a certain time to walk the night. 
Hamlet. Act I., Scene V. 
Nor do they only revisit 
The glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous. 


ibid. Scene IV. 


Refused a passage over Styx, they take up a long purgatorial residence 
here, and many a gloomy lake and sequestered mant are pointed out as 
their abodes. Beneath the noble waterfall of Rhaiadr y Wennol, the 
soul of the celebrated Sir John Wynn, of Gwydir, is said to be still 
imprisoned, there to be punished, and in process of time purified, by the 
tremendous wash-beetle of the roaring cataract. The forlorn-looking 
lake, Marchlyn Mawr, in Caernarvonshire, is also reputed to be a sort of 
house of correction, to which skilful exorcists, by magical charms, have 
consigned many evil spirits, to punish them for haunting houses and 
frightening people. ‘The woods of Caerleon are said to be haunted by 
King Arthur's restless spirit, attended by a host of demon hunters, and 
probably among them the 200 astrologers who used to prognosticate there 
during his famous reign. 

In the days of Giraldus, evil spirits appear to have been remarkably 
bold, for he relates that they held sensible, oral, visible, and tangible 
communication with various men and women, threw dirt at them, cut 
holes in their clothes, and upbraided them with their most secret sins. 
The demon, who assumed the appearance of a red-haired young man, 
calling himself Simon, and officiated for forty days as a diligent house- 
steward to Elidore de Stackpole, at Pembroke, is a notable specimen of 
this sort of personage. 

The spirits called knockers were often heard, in those days, hammering 
away at their forges in the caverns of the Isle of Barry ; and they have 
often been heard there since, as well as in other places, boring and blastin 
the rocks underground, whence the issuing sounds have led to the dis- 
covery of mineral treasures. Many valuable mines in Caernarvonshire 
are believed to have been thus supernaturally revealed. 

I do not know that any Cambrians now pretend to the prophetic 
inspiration of the Awenyddyon, but some few are occasionally favoured 
still with intimations of approaching calamities. 

Not many years ago the following story was related to me as an in- 
cident which had then just occurred, the narrator evidently quailing 
while he spoke, in dread of the accomplishment of its portents. A man 
was returning one night from Trefeccua, in Seccheidhahion towards Tal- 
garth, when he saw, coming to meet him, a well-dressed personable lady, 
wearing her hair in large loose curls, and no covering upon her head, 
which he thought very odd, on the high-road and at that time of night. 
When they met, the lady brushed close by him, and passed as if she had 


been nothing more substantial than air. The man was scarcely recovered 
from the fmght of this apparition, when he beheld another approaching. 
Again it was a lady, well-dressed, and having no other coif than her 
abundant tresses. He determined this time to try and satisfy his curi- 
osity, and as soon as they came within speaking distance, he said, 

“[ hope there is nothing the matter. Pray who are you?” 

She answered sternly, as she drew near, and met, and passed him, 
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visibly touching yet unfelt, “Iam Fever, and that is Small-pox. I don’t 
know where we are going, and I don’t know where we shall stop !” 

The Celtic mind, however, is an augur which can read futurity in its 
own free air, and wild lands and waters : all nature teems with portentous 
prodigies for us enthusiasts. 

Two Radnorshire lakes are related to have burst their boundaries, 
one of them exhausting itself by waste, and the other changing its site, 
in the night that King Henry I. died. Llynsafaddan and the river 
Llyfni are said to have assumed a green colour previous to a great war, 
in which the sons of Jestin ab Gwrgant devastated the province; and 
old persons being consulted, mentioned a similar appearance, which had 
foreshown a like calamity before. It appeared very remarkable, too, to 
Giraldus, that in his own times, and in the days of David II., Bishop of 
St. David’s, the river Alun should have flowed with wine, and the spring 
of Pistyll Dewi with milk ; but what these beneficent signs betokened 
he leaves untold. | 

Three species of animals have peculiar prominence in the oldest tradi- 
tions of Welsh superstition. There still survives the memory of the 
bountiful dun, or brindled cow, which, maddened by a malicious sorceress, 
became a terror to the country round, and was finally killed by Hu, or 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, at Hiraecthog, in Denbighshire. The twin oxen 
of Hu were her progeny ; and she has still hereditary representatives, as 
present objects of terror. One of them appeared not long ago at Mer- 
thyr, bearing a most ominous letter. 

Then there is the black short-tailed sow, still annually commemorated 
in North Wales, at the formal kindling of the winter fires on All-Hallows 
Eve ; when among many experiments tried for the attainment of fore- 
knowledge, the people rush backwards and forwards through the fire and 
smoke, each casting a stone there, and running off quickly to escape, as 
they ery, “‘ From the black short-tailed sow.” 

in the ode written by Collins upon the popular superstitions of the 
Highlands of Scotland, and in the ‘* Supplementary Stanzas” of Erskine, 
and also in the “ Hallow’een” of Burns, and the notes appended to it by 
Allan Cunningham, many similar practices are detailed, which are com- 
mon likewise among the Cymry. 

The black shaggry wiih-homed is the other special object of Cambrian 
superstition. Departed spirits and malignant fiends are said to have 
appeared to many in these frightful forms of huge black swine, and dogs 
with flaming eye-balls. I have been acquainted with several instances of 

rsons scared into sickness and insanity by such apparitions. These 
dreadful hounds hunt in packs, but occasionally an individual dog pays 
an awful domiciliary visit, or confronts the twilight rover in some narrow 
dell, transfixes him with unearthly glaring eyes, and bewilders his senses 
with the ineffable horror of its howl. Sometimes the creature suddenly 
becomes visible, stalking grimly by the benighted traveller's side, who soon 
falls senseless, and at last revives quite woebegone. 

The black pig as tall as a pony is not less terrible. It is said that in 
acertain deep and dark part of the local tram-road, and on a certain 
night, at the approach of such a monster all the horses of a train spon- 
taneously stood still in breathless amazement, their sweat fell like foam, 
and their gears dropped off with one accgrd. The drivers’ notions of to 
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and fro became utterly confused, and one of them, under an irresistible 
impulse, retrograded on all fours, and was found before the dawn several 
miles in the rear, with lacerated and bleeding hands and knees, in a state 
of fatuity, and nearly insensible. 

A country so full of mountains and rocks must also of necessity have 
its giants, and though the race has happily or unhappily perished from 
off the land, their memorials remain among our everlasting hills. Eve 
child, who has experienced the agreeable consternation of reading “ Jac 
the Gi \nt-killer,” knows what an appalling monster a Welsh giant was, 
and how implacable his enmity towards the Saxons. Our local traditions 
are well suited to confirm such impressions. The Cymry, however, have 
always understood mental and moral greatness much too well to limit the 
name to mere physical largeness. Their kings and heroes were fre- 

uently termed Cewri, whatever their bodily stature might be, and thus 

reigners have been led to make an exaggerated estimate of the number 
of those who really acquired the title by species. Of the length of a 
giant's legs, and thence of his general tallness, the Caernarvonshire folks 
are enabled to gain a notion by the space intervening between Cwm 
Grainog and Cwm Dolawen, and also of his weight, as these two dells 
are said to have been sunk by the pressure of a certain Cawr’s feet, whose 
extensive reach and astedien strength of muscle are attested further 
by the distance of his stand on the Llandegai side, of the river Ogwen, 
from the spot on the Llanechid side, where still remains, fixed upright in 
the eo near the homestead of Pen-issa yr Nant farm, a huge stone 
of about 100 tons’ burden, which he hurled, in most superfluous malignity, 
merely to kill an old woman, though it might have sufficed to disperse a 
hostile army. 

The wayfaring Cawr, who dropped close beside him the two vast 
stone-pillars of Bwlch y Deufaen, where they still stand erect, more than 
a ‘wee a! vards apart, may testify the hugeness of gigantic bulk, while 
the Barclodiad y Gawres (#.e. the Giantess’s apronfull) of his wife, and of 
many another Welsh giantess, attest that the ladies who could carry at 
once whole waggon loads to pile such carns, were proper helpmates for 
their mighty lords. 

Cader Idris, the most majestic mountain of Merionethshire, is reputed to 
have served as a chair to a giant astronomer. The three masses of rock 
by the road-side at Llyn Teigraienyn, near Tal y llyn, were shaken, it is 
said, by that same contemplative Cawr, from his shoe, as troublesome 
gravel. Rhitta, the redoubtable giant-warrior, who wore the far-famed 
mantle lined with the beards which he had plucked from vanquished 
kings, found in death a stately sepulchre and monument in the lofty 
Carnedd Llewelyn, a conspicuous mountain of the Snowdon range. 

All Cambria teems with such associations. I feel their poetry ; the 
have in them that “something more heroical” than common life, which 
the mind of an imaginative people has ever loved to feign of an un- 
recorded Past, and of the ever-existing mysteries of the natural world 
around us. 
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THE HOMESTEADS OF LOWER BRITTANY. 
BY W. HUGHES, ESQ. 
Cuapter XIII. 


The Revolutionary Agents in Lower Brittany—Passive Resistance of the People 
—Divine Worship—Protection of the Priests—Their Exile, and the Exile’s 
Song in the Land of the Stranger. 


THE revolution did not occasion among the peasantry of the principal 
part of Lower Brittany a civil war, as in La Vendée; with few exceptions, 
and these were chiefly confined to the inhabitants of the Morbihan, the 
Lower Bretons stood inactive and looking on, but they remained, as it 
were, upon their knees and with their hands crossed in prayer, in spite of 
all attempts to rouse and disturb them; while the HS storm of 
the revolution— that dreadful hurricane, which one still contemplates with 
horror—was sweeping desolation and ruin over the rest of France, 
crushing everything under its destroying might, it passed by the shores 
of Brittany with comparative inocuousness. 

It was in patient endurance, above everything, that the people of 
Finistere and other parts exhibited so peculiar a idee @ passive re- 
sistance, firm and tenacious in its purpose, they unswervingly kept the 
ordinances of their primitive faith, and yielded neither to rage nor fear ; 
they might, indeed, wear the red cap of liberty upon the head, but not 
the principles of that revolutionary emblem in their hearts. 

“T must pull down your steeples,” said Jean Bon St. Andre, afterwards 
prefect of the department of Mont Tonnére, during the Empire, to the 
mayor of a Breton village, “that you may no longer have an object in 
view to remind you of your former superstitions.” 

“ You will always be compelled to leave us the stars,” replied the 
peasant; “and one sees them at a greater distance than our steeples.” 

It was in vain that the law pronounced the punishment of death 
against the non-constitutional priests, and against those who concealed 
them ; it was in vain that the revolutionary committees under the gis 
of patriotism and liberty exercised their frightful tyranny by passing all 
the suspected, the good and great, under the ensanguined hands of the 
public executioners; there were always found in Brittany, im defiance of 
the keenest surveillance, priests to assist the faithful, and faithful to give 
an asylum to the priests. One could even say that there were few parishes 
in the province where the worship of God was not performed in some 
place or another; piety was, indeed, even more ingenious than per- 
secution. 

At Corson the churches, as in other places, were closed; not a barn 
could be found to offer up the mass in, for soldiers occupied every village, 
and kept a watchful eye upon the people. How and what means had 
they, then, of fulfilling the ordinances of religion? How baptize the 


infants, and marry the betrothed ?... . 
Midnight sounded—a vacillating, uncertain light was seen glimmering 

far in the distance upon the heaving ocean—the tinkling of a bell was 

heard, half lost in the murmur of the waves. In a few minutes all the 


creeks—all the rocks—the windings é indentations of the shore, sent 
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forth long dark objects, which glided swiftly and —_ upon the bil- 
lows. ‘They were the boats of the fishermen, loaded with men, women, 
and children—the young, the old—proceeding to the open sea. All made 
for the same point; the sound of the bell was more distinctly heard— 
the distant signal-light became clearer; at length the object towards 
which that united population travelled appeared in the midst of the 
ocean. It was an open boat, upon which a priest was about to celebrate 
the mass, certain of having there God and the faithful only to witness it ; 
he had assembled the population of the neighbouring parishes to that 
solemnity, and with one accord they came. All were upon their knees 
between sea and heaven, enveloped in obscurity and darkness. 

Let one figure to himself, if it be possible, a similar sight. The night 
—the waves—two thousand heads bent in prayer around a venerable 
ecclesiastic standing upon the deep—the chanting of the service by the 
multitude, and as each response died away, the sublime sound of the 
ocean murmuring like the voice of the Deity. 

We must not suppose that in thus remaining faithful to their ancient 
religion the Breton peasants ran no danger. The tolerance of the patriots 
did not contribute to their constancy of faith. Nowhere, on the contrary, 
was persecution more unremitting, more licentious. There were provinces 
in France where they shed more blood, but none where they incited 
national prejudices and susceptibilities of the people to such an extent, 
where they provoked the passions so much, or where they irritated with 
more infatuation the anger of the masses. They wished to excite the 
lion to stand up that they might strike him with greater certainty in the 
breast ; but it was in vain, the noble animal remained couched upon his 
powerful claws. 

Nevertheless, the persecutions became such that many of the priests 
were compelled to quit the country and pass over to England. 

This exile was not a romantic tour, like the emigration of the French 
nobles a little earlier, when a denationalised and demoralised nobility 
quitted France with laughter—a little sorrowful, to be sure, at the pros- 
pect of being deprived, as they imagined, for a time of the luxuries of 
the court—their powder and laced suits. The hearts of the poor priests 
held firm to the country; they left it with tears and despair; that country 
was Brittany; and every one knows that, however sterile and savage a 
country may be, it is generally very dear to those who are born in it. 

“The wren always loves the thatch of the cottage where it was born, 
and the sweet voices of its brothers.”* 

The inhabitants of the great towns never feel that intense attachment 
to the nestling-place of childhood ; they know not what love of country 
is; the people there grow up in the midst of noise and constant change ; 
at thirty they cannot indeed remember the house wherein they first drew 
breath and first saw the light ; they have already, perhaps, sold the bed 
on which their fathers died. This fond attachment to the hearth of one’s 
infancy—to old portraits—to old ancestral furniture, is there unknown ; 
they lead a wandering migratory life, like the Arabs in the desert, 
always moving towards fresh pasturages, and without building nests for 
their affections; in quitting each spot they leave their remembrances 


* Ar liouenanic agar atoa ar touén pe leach e voile ganet agar monez deus e 
breudeur.— Breton Proverb. 
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with the faded tapestry in the house which they abandon. ‘They cannot 
comprehend the attachment of the Celtic peasant to the miserable hut 
which sheltered all he held dear on earth—to the common upon which 
he rioted in infancy, to the venerable little rustic church and its humble 
village, a world to him, and for ever haunted by his affections; —years after 
he will weep over them. : ‘ 

It was not alone that these men were compelled by persecution to quit 
their parishes ; the affection for their country was with them the result of 
character of beliefs and of habits. Vo abandon Brittany was to renounce 
everything sweet upon earth—it was really a passing from one life to 
another. They were, besides, accustomed to the calm of retirement, 
and it terrified them to be thus thrown upon the waves of the world. 
They had enjoyed until then peaceable and quiet fortunes, basking, as it 
were, at their ease under the sunshine of their native sky—but now 
utterly destitute, their destiny was cast upon the storms of life. They 
were, no doubt, in some measure sustained by Christian resignation, but 
their hearts bled, their spirits were broken. ‘Then let it be said that 
their place of exile added to their grief; to become priests they had not 
ceased to be Bretons ; they had not lost their national prejudice against 
England ; they had not forgotten that the people to whom they went to 
demand hospitality were the same that in infancy they had been taught 
to curse ; for it is necessary to hear the name of Sadézon pronounced 
upon the shores of Brittany to comprehend what ebullition of hatred it 
still awakens in the heart of the Breton. They bear no goodwill to the 
Gallaoued, or French ; but an Englishman to them is not a stranger, he 
is not even an enemy, he is the Saézon. It is their unforgotten exile 
from Britain centuries ago; it is five hundred years of pillage and 
murder upon their coasts ; it is the living remembrance of the French 
naval defeats—and the Bretons were the principal sufferers therein. 
Education and evangelical charity had, perhaps, a little softened that 
detestation among the Breton priests, but not effaced it; they suffered, 
then, doubly, in the land of their exile, for they suffered in their affec- 
tions and in their hatred. 

It was necessary, in order to lighten the load of those evils of the 
mind, that the poor exiles should endeavour to meet occasionally, and 
speak together in the language of their country. The former Rector of 
Perros presided at one of these meetings, and it was with him and under 
his inspiration, that the poor refugee priests composed the ‘* Poem of the 
Revolution”—a work still unfortunately unedited, but ve well known 
in Finistere. The poem is the ‘ Super flumina Babylonis’* of a new 
people exiled upon the shores of the stranger. 

‘When, then, O my God! will the day come when I can breathe the 
pure air of my country; when shall I again see thee, land of F rance ! 
My body is far from"thee, but day and night, oh, France: my spirit is 
under thy sky, with the recollection of all that thou hast made me suffer: 

“ Three years, already three entire years, since I have come to this land 
of the Saézon, and the heart which desires so much is so soon tired of 
waiting. But, alas! perhaps I have still much to suffer ; perhaps I shall 
never see thee again, oh my country ! 

“ Seated upon a rock near the sea-shore, tears run without ceasing 
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down my cheeks in seeing sin and infamy breathing upon my country 
without change or rest. 

“ And to solace my heart, I said to myself, Let me sing. But I could 
only make an attempt; each sound died away in sighs; for upon a foreign 
shore my tongue clang to the roof of my mouth; my songs became la- 
mentations and gloomy canticles.” 

The poet begins then the history of the French Revolution and its 
deplorable consequences. He relates the death of Louis XVI. Then he 
adds, 

«« After one such crime came others. Now to death with the multi- 
tude, now woe to all the rich ! now woe to all that were noble! now woe 
to all Christians !_ The instrument of death stalks about in our parishies, 
and mows heads at its will. In the name of liberty death is everywhere ; 
upon the frontier we must die in battle, at the hearths of our forefathers 
we must die upon the scaffold.”’ 

Then you saw venerable priests, hoary and wrinkled by austerities, 
come with their hands bound, rendering testimony to the laws of the 
Evangelist. They demanded the honour of dymg—they were soon 
favourably heard. 

A thousand executioners are employed to conduct them to death, not 
one by one, but by troops. Seven hundred are massacred at Paris in one 
single day because they believed. 

For them neither trial nor defence ; the executioners took them and 
massacred them in their own way—they dashed out their brains—they 
strangled them, scattered them in pieces, tore out their entrails with their 
open hands, and when they were tired of slaying they sent the rest into 
exile. 

“Honour, honour to thee, my country, my poor Brittany ; my heart is not 
so sorrowful at thy remembrance with the mercenerien* provided for the 
wants of the church of Jesus Christ. A thousand crimes have been com- 
mitted. Oh, Brittany ! in thy favour God will grant pardon to a thousand 
criminals! 

“Oh, noble mercenerien, I envy your lot; why have I not the glory of 
dying like you? How long shall I still remain in the midst of my woes 
and my sufferings? how long shall I be in prison in my body ? 

“ But ifmy flesh is not opened with holy wounds, from whence can my 
blood escape ? That my blood may change itself into water, and that my 
life may pass away by my tears! may my death, oh my God! be an ex- 
piation for you, noble mercenerien ! may my last sigh appease the anger 
of the Saviour !” 

The commencement of the second part has something solemn, which 
reminds one of the prophets. 

“Why can I not be heard from across the sea whilst I proclaim the 
truth from afar? Why can I not be heard whilst I say, Bretons cease 
from crime, and listen to the words which instruct you. 

“ You complain of taxes, you curse them, and without doubt you have 
reason ; but in what have they ameliorated your condition ? what burdens 
have you seen diminished? They have only diminished the number of 
your children! The churches are pillaged, and the holy images destroyed ;f 


* Persons who gain their bread by daily labour. 
t An innumerable quantity of religious monuments were destroyed in Lower 
Brittany: a few still remain, of exquisite beauty, saved as by a miracle. One 
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the bones of the dead are scattered upon the high-roads; one single bell 
has been reserved in each steeple to sound the alarm; they have reason 
to sound it for the whole human race. ° 

** For money you have paper— your lands are uncultivated — provisions 
are scarce; war slays your brothers—the convention leaves you nothing, 
not even the right of lamenting ! 

“They portion out your grain—they weigh your hunger—the requi- 
sition seizes your horses—your teams—and if you complain, observe well 
him who listens to you! 

‘The tree of liberty, the symbol of the revolution, which ought to be 
grafted upon the great tree of the terrestrial paradise, what has it pro- 
duced you to the present time? Slavery and misery! You are free, it is 
true; equal above all, equal in suffering, equal in deceits. 

*“ You dissemble in vain, men of the revolution! You boast of your 
loftiness of soul, but your hearts are ill at ease; your civilisation is that 
of foree; whilst one only is happy a thousand suffer and weep.” 

The poet then proceeds with bursts of irony and melancholy sadness. 
To the poetic description of the revolutionary storm succeeds admirable 
regrets upon the ruin of religion; then, all at once, as if seized by a 
sort of holy wrath at the sight of these abominations which pollute the 
country, his muse raises a ery of war, and calls upon those who are still 
on their knees to stand up, and to arm themselves with the sword. 

‘* Laity and priests, it is necessary that you should take your departure. 
Be prepared to fight and to die. Your king upon earth, your God in 
heaven, both have been outraged—who shall avenge them ? 

“ Oh! if it was ever the duty of the people to rise, the hour is come 
that he shows his terrible form. Bretons, every Christian is a soldier of 
the faith ; every soldier owes his life to his king. 

“ King of France; dry your tears: no more regrets; master, we die or 
we cast the tyrants down; our brows shall serve you as steps to ascend 
the throne, and you shall bring back justice and religion. 

‘And you, Bretons, to La Vendée; it is there that the faith is still 
upheld, crowned with bloody laurels. The conqueror who calls you is 
there, one hand upon the sceptre, the other upon the evangelist.” 

The poem ends by a return to his remembrance of the country, and 
towards his dear hopes. 

“ Oh, land of the Bretons! oh, my cherished country—my country so 
much in tears; precious soil so grievously abandoned, and notwithstand- 
ing, oh, my Brittany! I would die content without seeing thy sky if the 

ast was revived in France. 

« Blessed be the hour when such intelligence shall be carried to me! 
Then, oh, my God! dispose of my life, that I may take my flight 
towards thy paradise —from sweet Brittany, or from the rude land of 
the Saézon—the journey will neither be longer nor shorter, oh, my 
God!” 

Such is the Breton poem, of which the foregoing shapeless shreds 
give unfortunately but a faint idea. 


single fact will give an idea of them, During the Restoration it was proposed to 
re-erect the crosses upon the cross-roads which had been demolished in 1793, and 
after an exact inquiry it was found that not less than 1,500,000 francs would 
be required to re-establish those which existed ip Finistere alone. The plan was 
abandoned. 
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THE CAVERN OF PANAMA; OR, THE PIRATE'S TREASURE. 


BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, ESQ. 


CuaptTer VI. 


Tue pirates strained at their oars till the stout ash sticks almost bent 
double with their exertions. Still they would not heave overboard any 
of their precious cargo, though urged to do so by Tara; and, laden as 
they were, their progress was comparatively slow. However, there was 
no need to encourage them to exertion, for every man was eager to be 
engaged with the enemy in defence of the schooner, if, indeed, she was 
attacked. Of this they had no doubt by the time they reached the 
giant statue, when they beheld the bright flashes of guns illuminating 
the mouth of the cavern, and even heard the very clashing of the swords 
and the combatants—a proof that they had come to close quarters. On 
finding this, the eagerness of the pirates increased, and they would have 
shouted out in their excitement ; but Hernan warned them not to cheer, 
so as not to give the enemy notice of their approach. From musketry 
alone being heard, and the clash of steel, it was clear that the Spanish 
ships had not come up, but that the enemy had attacked the schooner 
with their boats, and Hernan recollecting the bright glare produced by 
the torches, felt convinced that this had attracted the attention of the 
Spaniards, who had thus been enabled to discover her position ; probably, 
indeed, she was herself visible to those on board the Spanish ships while 
the bright light was glowing behind her. As the pirates drew near their 
schooner they could hear the shouts and cries of the combatants, and 
dashing on, they were soon alongside, and the most daring scrambled up 
on deck to join in the fray, while the more cautious remained to hand up 
the treasure they had collected at so much risk. The sound of battle 


and the smell of powder awakened all the fierce passions which lay . 


slumbering in Hernan’s bosom, and with his sword drawn he sprang on 
deck, where the enemy had just gained a footing. Tara followed him 
closely, not even waiting for his assistance; nor would she listen to his 
hurried entreaties and commands to go below to be out of danger. 
“What should I be afraid of when I am near you?” she answered. 
“‘ Where you are, there will I be also.” 
The schooner lay with her broadside open to the mouth of the cavern, 
and the Spaniards had only ventured to attack her on the outer side and 
on the bows, which circumstance had enabled the diminished crew of the 
pirates to keep them at bay much longer than they would otherwise have 
done; indeed, such a style of fighting was not at all suited to the taste of 
the Dons. It was a scene of wild confusion in which Hernan found him- 
self, lighted up occasionally by the flashes of the pistols, or as the thickly 
padded garments of the Spaniards caught fire from the wadding of the 
guns. On one side of the vessel were seen the boats of the enemy, eight 
or ten in number, some at a distance, disabled from the shot thrown into 
them ; others still alongside, the crews of which were trying to get on 
board, and were hotly engaged in giving and receiving thrusts from long 
phe with the pirates ; while others, more daring, were fighting hand to 
and, clinging on to the rigging or the nettings, and just within the 
bulwarks. Those who had got thus far discovered the weakness of the 
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pirate crew, and were encouraging their countrymen to renew the attack 
with greater vigour. 

Such was the state of affairs when Hernan with his men threw himself 
on the deck, and though fatigued with their long pull they were yet fresh 
for the combat. With loud shrieks and cries theyrushed at the enemy. The 
tide of battle was again completely turned. The Spaniards hs had 
gained the deck were cut down without mercy ; those on the rigging, or 
the nettings, were hurled into the sea or cast into the boats alongside ; 
and the boats themselves were either sunk by the heavy shot thrown into 
them, or driven to a distance by the hot fire which assailed them; while 
the loud cheers of the pirates « Bad! them that they had little chance of 
success by a second attack. After firing a few ineffectual shots, they 
were seen by the flashes of those which the pirates returned to collect 
together, and to steer directly down the centre of the bay, in the direc- 
tion where the ships were supposed to lay. It was extraordinary to see 
the effect of the aches from the fire-arms, for every time one was dis- 
charged, the wild strange figures in the distant parts of the cavern ap- 
peared as if starting forth, and again retiring as the light died away. 
Hernan’s first care was for Tara. She was uninjured, but alarmed at 
the scene she had witnessed; yet he had great difficulty in persuading her 
to retire to her cabin to take the rest she so much required. His next 
care was to secure the treasure which was now piled up in heaps on the 
deck. As the pirates, who now, for the first time, saw it by the light of 
a torch, which made the jewels and gold sparkle brilliantly, they, as their 
shipmates had done before them, gave way to the most extravagant signs 
of joy; and when they heard that there was still more to be got from 
whence that came, they insisted on going to fetch it. Hernan said all he 
could to dissuade them; but though his orders were implicitly obeyed in 
times of danger or in action, on an occasion of this sort he was powerless 
to curb their inclinations. 

‘“* My men,” he exclaimed, “ you have already collected as much wealth 
as you can possibly know how to spend ; and if you return for more, you 
will run into many dangers from which no bravery can save you. Follow 
my advice. Let us get under weigh at once, and while the Dons are in 
confusion and in a violent rage from the drubbing we gave them, let us 
slip past and put the mouth of the gulf between them and us. Once in 
the open sea, we can show them a clean pair of heels, and get safe off 
with our treasure. With that on board, we have nothing more to do with 
fighting if we can help it.” Ys 

“ We have not got enough by half,” shouted several voices; “ why 
should we leave so much bri ht gold to the rascally Spaniards, or to any 
other fellows, when we might with a little trouble g° and get it? The 
gold we must and will have—so, hurra, my boys! w o'll man the boats 
to go for it ?” 

a Stay!” shouted Hernan, when he found the men jumping into the 
boats, and saw that no argument would restrain them. “ By yourselves 
you cannot find the treasure, and would to a certainty lose your lives ; and 
no one shall say that I, your captain, deserted you. I will go with you; 
but you must promise me not to overload the boats, and to hasten back as 
fast as possible.” : : 

“ Huzza for our brave captain!” exclaimed the crew. “ He is the 
man to lead us on all occasions. Huzzgt huzza!” 

Before Hernan left the schooner he ehtered the cabin. Tara lay on her 
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couch wrapped in a deep slumber, occasioned by her exertions and the 
anxiety to which she had been subject. He gazed at her fondly. 

**T will not awake you,” he muttered; “ you may sleep on securely in 
your innocence, for the great God whose laws I have outraged, but whom 
you have never offended, will send his guardian angels to watch over you 
and protect you. Farewell, beautiful one! I will return ere you awake, 
and you may be spared the fears my absence would cause you, did you 
know of it.’ 

He kissed her smooth brow. She smiled, but did not awake ; and he 
hurried from the cabin. 


Cuapter VII. 


Some hours passed away before Tara awoke. A small silver lamp 
burnt in the cabin, and shed its pale light around. She rose, in expecta- 
tion of finding Hernan present. He was not there; she called on his 
name, but he did not answer. Throwing her mantle around her she 
went on deck in search of him, and great was her grief and alarm when 
she found that he had quitted the ship without informing her of his 
intention, and had not returned. She at once concluded that he had 
gone in search of further treasure, and she anxiously endeavoured to 

enetrate the gloom of the cavern to discover if the boats were returning ; 
but not a glimmering of light could be seen, and in vain did her ears 
listen for the sound of the oars of his boat in the water. Poor girl, no 
one could understand her inquiries or comprehend her fears. The 
officer left in command, however, had begun to be rather anxious for 
Hernan’s return, as he thought that it was now high time that they 
should be getting under weigh, if they were to endeavour to give the 
Spaniards the slip before the night was over. Yet, as he was not a man 
given to loquacity, and as he knew that by talking about it he would not 
come more seal. he continued his silent and solitary walk on the 
quarter-deck. A few other men were following his example; while the 
remainder of the watch on deck were keeping a bright look-out from 
their stations in different parts of the ship; the rest of the crew were 
below, snatching a short repose, with their arms by their sides, to be 
ready to repel another attack. Tara had perfect faith in Hernan, for 
love cannot exist without it ; but she felt that it would have been more 
considerate of him to have told her if he must go, and much wiser in 
him to have quitted without delay so dangerous a locality. As she valued 
little the treasure which had tempied the pirates to run so great a risk, 
so did she think lightly of the temptation which had induced them to go. 
With hurried steps, and a heart sinking with apprehension, she continued 
to pace the deck, for though weary in body and mind, she could not 
return to the cabin, the air of which appeared to her hot and suffocating. 
The time wore on, and the expedition did not return. Even the men at 
length began to be alarmed; but their fears were more for themselves, 
lest the Spaniards should come upon them and destroy them while they 
were thus short-handed, and they should lose all the treasure they had 
collected, Still the boats did not return. Although, looking towards 
the interior of the cavern, all appeared of darkest gloom, yet, seaward, a 
faint light streak already ushered in the dawn. With increased fears 
Tara beheld it grow broader and brighter, knowing that in a short time 
the schooner would be full in view of their overpowering enemy. 


y. 
Gradually the shades of night withdrew, the silvery light of the 
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early morn came on, while the streak in the east widened and assumed a 
yellow, then an orange, and lastly a ruddy hue, while the three Spanish 
ships were seen emerging from the darkness, their masts and spars, and 
the tracery of their ngging, becoming well-defined and marked against 
the clear sky. 

When they found themselves in this dangerous position, the pirates 
were undecided what todo. Some proposed leaving their comrades to 
their fate, and endeavour to run past the Spaniards even in daylight, 
which, should there spring up a breeze, in their easily-worked vessel 
they might possibly accomplish ; others were for remaining where they 
were; some thought of escaping with their booty to the shore; and the 
rest were for running the schooner further up the cavern and defying 
the pursuit of the enemy. The opinion of the second named party pre- 
vailed, and it was determined to make everything ready for action, to 
get a spring on their cable, and to wait the return of the boats where 
they were. Tara watched these preparations with intense interest. The 
movements of the crew were quickened by their observing the topsails 
of the Spanish ships let fall, and their anchors run up to the bows. Sail 
after sail was then set on them, till they presented wide fields of white 
canvass spread out against the ruddy sky, though as yet the sails hung 
uselessly against the masts. 

The Spaniards, however, probably observed the coming breeze in the 
distance, though it was hid from the eyes of the pirates. At last the 
lighter sails were seen to bulge out, the others soon became also 
filled with the wind, and the vast fabries glided forward. On they came, 
in their glory and their pride, like three mighty giants, to perform their 
work of destruction. Even the sturdy pirates saw them approach with 
dismay, for with their enfeebled crew they could not hope successfully 
to contend with them; but still, encouraged by their officers, they went 
about their duties with alaerity and steady eae which senealh their 
determination. Tara gazed with increased anxiety up the cavern—but 
no boats or lights were to be seen—when she fancied that she could hear 
the fall of oars in the water. She listened with still greater attention, 
and was certain that she was not mistaken. 

“They come, they come!” she exclaimed, pointing eagerly up the 
cavern with an expression of joy. 

The pirates did not understand her language, but conjeetured, by her 
gestures, that she fancied the boats were returning. As she spoke, a 
yellow hue began to pervade the cavern, the upper extremities of the vast 
stalactites becoming tinged apparently with gold. Gradually the aureus 
tints extended throughout each stalactite, one catching the reflection of 
the other, till the whole roof, lately a dark arch, became like a canopy of 
burnished gold. ‘Towards the ocean, the sun was seen just rising above 
the calm waters, and as he seemed to float for an instant on its bosom 
before he began his upward course, his rays penetrated into the inmost 
recesses of the cavern, and it was then, in that glorious blaze of light, 
that the boats were perceived rapidly approaching the schooner. On 
they came, as fast as their eral = Sagem pentges de the oars. a 
the same time the Spanish ships, whi y nearing the 
mouth of the cavern, were seen to take in their lighter sails, and to make 
preparations for rounding to, so as to bring their broadsides to bear upon 
the schooner. Tara's heart bounded joy as she once more beheld 
Hernan returning in safety. ry ught not, and cared not, for the 
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danger to which they were exposed, for it was to be shared with him she 
loved. 

Nearer and nearer the ships approached, till it was doubtful whether the 
boats could get alongside the schooner before they would open their fire. 
The pirates cheered lustily as they saw their comrades drawing close to 
them. It seemed as a signal for the ships to commence their work of de- 
struction ; for scarcely had the sound of human voices died away among the 
recesses of the cavern than the loud roaring report of a cannon was heard, 
followed by others in rapid succession, which echoed in loud thunders from 
rock to rock, till the din became almost deafening, and its sound as if 
two mighty fleets were engaged in battle. The pirates, in return, com- 
menced firing; but the ships were at too great a distance from the schooner 
for their shot to tell with any effect. On seeing this, the Spaniards 
again kept away and stood on towards the cavern. ‘They had been de- 
ceived in the distance by the well-defined outline of the schooner, as her 
dark hull appeared amid the blaze of light which surrounded her. Tara 
saw not what was going forward. She heard not the noise, and saw not 
the shot as they bounded into the cavern, for her whole being was con- 
centrated on the rapidly approaching boats. A few more strokes, and 
they will be on board.  Huzza, huzza, huzza!” again the men cheered. 
The boats ran alongside, and the first who sprang on deck was Hernan. 
With a ery of joy, Tara threw herself into his arms. He returned her 
caress affectionately; and then, disengaging himself, he gave orders to get 
the schooner under weigh. There was by that time a light air blowing 
directly up the mouth of the cavern. 

“ This is no place for us to remain in,” he exclaimed; “the enemy will 
blow us completely out of the water if we stay where we are. When 
we get sail on the vessel, we must retreat up the cavern, where, if they 
follow, they must take the consequences.” 

While sail was being made on the schooner and the anchor hove up, 
some of the men were engaged in unloading the boats, which were fuller 
than ever of treasure. The schooner had just got under weigh, when the 
three ships again hauled up, and let fly their broadsides directly into the 
cavern, the shot falling into the calm water near her, or rattling and 
bounding against the rocks, but without striking her. 

“« Now,” shouted Hernan to his men, as the schooner’s broadside was 
still turned to the ships, “fire, my men, and remember that none of 
your shot miss.” 

The crew obeyed; and their fire seemed to have some effect, for several 
of the enemy’s spars were seen to tumble down on deck. ‘This evidently 
enraged them, for they immediately again filled their sails and stood on, 
to be closer in to the mouth of the cavern. The schooner, instead of 
waiting to receive them, also kept away, and under Hernan’s guidance 
ran directly up the centre of the cavern. Tara still hung on Hernan’s 
arm. 

* Fear not,” he said; ‘‘ we can run the vessel up one of the numerous 

—- at hand if we are hard pressed, and the enemy will never 

nd us.” 

As the schooner led, the ships followed so eagerly in the pursuit, that, 
before they were aware of it, they got completely under the arch of the 
cavern, holding, indeed, the same position that the schooner had 
during the night. Finding that it was too late to retreat—for, as the 
wind was blowing directly into the cavern they could not work out again— 
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and as they were afraid of proceeding further, they let go their anchors 
and furled their sails, probably intending to destroy the pirates before 
they attempted to tow out the ships—the only means by which they 
could hope to retrace their path. Thus, at all events, all hope of escape 
in that direction was cut off, and no one but Hernan and Tara yet knew 
of the passage under the isthmus. The pirate crew beheld these arrange- 
ments with no little apprehension, for even the dullest saw that if the 
vessel was not sunk, they should probably be starved out, as two of the 
enemy's ships could keep guard while the other went in search of pro- 
visions. Here they appeared, then, to be caught in a trap. Hernan, 
however, calmed their alarm, and promised them the victory. 

“To show them that we despise them, we will this time be the first 
to commence the action,” he exclaimed. “Fire, my men; fire steadily, 
and low.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when several shots were seen to take effect on 
the hulls of the enemy’s ships, the white splinters glancing off in every 
direction. This increased the rage of the Spaniards, who, bringing their 
broadsides to bear on the schooner, discharged their whole batteries at 
her. Just then the shield of the Spirit of the Storm sent forth a ray of 
dazzling splendour. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed Tara, “this bloody strife is a profanation of the 
hye le of the divinity, and he will not fail to avenge himself on our 

ea ag 

She spoke as the thunder of the enemy’s guns was heard, and the 
shot came rattling about the ship, and tearing off huge pieces of stalac- 
tite from the sides of the cavern. 

The light which had before pervaded the cavern was far brighter 
than that of the open air, and now the whole interior became as it had 
appeared when Hernan and Tara first visited it, filled with an atmo- 
sphere of a bright golden hue, dazzling to the sight, so that objects 
were less clearly distinguishable than when the light was less intense. 
This circumstance probably prevented the Spaniards from taking so good 
an aim as’ they would otherwise have done. ‘The action now began in 
earnest. The Spaniards continued firing as rapidly as they could load, 
their shot flying in all directions, and reaching often into the far recesses 
of the cavern ; some even struck the gigantic idol, but without making 
much impression ; but few inflicted any serious injury on the schooner. 
Now and then one would come tearing across her decks, or wounding 
her spars and rigging, and several men were struck down, and sent to 
their last account ; but this only increased the rage of the survivors, 
who worked their guns with sil greater alacrity, careless of the shot 
and the spars and blocks which came tumbling down on their heads. A 
still greater danger, indeed, threatened them, from the masses of sta- 
lactite which, either struck off by the cannon-balls or shaken by the 
concussion, fell from the roof in all directions, appearing like meteors 
in their rapid descent into the water. Fortunately, none fell actually on 
to the deck of the schooner, or she might have been sent to the 
bottom. 

The schooner lay with her fore-top-sail to the mast, ready to move in 
any direction which might be considered necessary, while the ships had 
their anchors down to prevent their drifting further in, and were thus 
unable, on any sudden emergency, ift their position.. The smoke 
also from the guns rose in dense magses, and, spreading throughout the 
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eavern, gradually obscured the atmosphere ; and so thick did it become, 
that it was only as the light breeze, which still came in from the ocean, 
cleared it away, that the combatants could at length see each other. 

Hernan again entreated Tara to go below, but no argument or 
prayers could induce her to quit his side; yet even her courage nearly 
gave way, as the terrific din, and the scene of havoc, destruction, and 
carnage increased. 

Wherever he went she followed, as he flew from gun to gun to en- 

his men, and to see that they aimed with precision. 

“ Oh, let us fly while there is yet time,” she exclaimed ; “depend on 
it, otherwise the outraged deity of the cavern will avenge himself on our 
heads, and we and the enemy shall be overwhelmed in a universal ruin. 
We may escape in the boats up the cavern, where the Spaniards will 
not dare to follow us, or, if they do, we may lay concealed in one of the 
many caverns, while they in vain search for us. If you would save our 
lives and that of the crew, do not neglect my advice.” 

“ ] would, for your sake, my Tara, do all you desire,”’ answered Her- 
nan; “ but we pirates are sworn not to desert our ship while she remains 
afloat; and even now we are a match for the enemy, and injure them 
more than they hurt us. If they do not attempt again to attack us in 
their boats, which I do not think they will, we may even now gain the 
victory, and be able to sail out of the cavern in spite of those proud ships 
which now block up the entrance.” 

“I wish that I had hopes that we might so escape!” she replied; “ but 
ah, see! the very roof of the cavern seems to tremble, and the Spirit of 
the Tempest shakes his head in anger—see! see !” 

As she spoke she pointed upwards, and her voice could no longer be 
heard amid the loud roaring of the guns repeated by a thousand echoes, 
the shrieks and the shouts of the men, and the rattling of the falling 
stalactites. To add to the horrors of the scene, a dark shadow was seen 
descending from the roof and gradually filling the cavern, the obscurity 
being increased by the clouds of smoke from the guns of the combatants. 
Although these phenomena must have alarmed the Spaniards, they still 
perseveringly fought their ships. For a short time their fire slackened ; 
but they were concentrating their strength for a greater effort, and hav- 
ing allowed the smoke to blow off, and loaded all their guns, at a given 
signal the three ships discharged them at once in the hopes of sinking 
the schooner. Louder than ever and more terrific was the roar, as the 
shot came flying over and about the pirate ship, piercing her hull and 
killing and wounding many of her people. She reeled with the shock, 
and Hernan felt that another such discharge would prove his last. But 
far more fatal to the Spaniards was the effect of these broadsides, for the 
vast arch of the cavern, previously shaken by the concussion, now trem- 
bled violently, as if upheaved by an earthquake; rock after rock gave way, 
and further loosened the remainder. ‘The crews of the Spanish ships 
beheld with despair their coming fate, from which they had no human 
means of escape. “To the boats! to the boats!” was the horror- 
stricken cry. The guns were deserted, and the men rushed to lower 
_ boats in the attempt to escape; but it was too late. mm ce 

ponderous mass with a crash which surpassed the roar of the aro 
in loudness. In an instant the hapless ships were overwhelmed, cailel 
and driven down bodily beneath the water, as if they had been mere withered 
leaves floating on its surface—not a human being of all those who lately 
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peopled their decks escaped. Still the rocks and huge masses of earth 
continued to rush down, blackening the air in their fall, and blockin up 
the entrance. Rapidly as words can utter it, a reef of rocks rose above 
the water, and the ruin still proceeding, a complete wall was formed, 
which blocked up the magic cavern from the light of day or the further 
ingress of man. Such was the summary manner in which the Spirit of 
the Tempest avenged himself on the heads of those who, without making 
a propitiatory offering, had audaciously ventured within the precincts of 
his temple. 


Cuapter VIII. 


But what had become of the pirate-schooner while this tremendous 
event was taking place? Was destruction also to overtake her ? 

When Hernan perceived that the enemy had ceased firing, he, guessing 
the reason, saw that the best way to escape from the iron shower from 
which his vessel had already suffered so severely, was to run further up 
the cavern; and, accordingly, there being still light sufficient for him to 
steer by, he ordered the helm to be put up, and filling the topsail, he 
boldly kept up the cavern. Before the final catastrophe occurred the 
schooner had run some way up, and as by the lead the water was found 
of great depth, he had hopes of effectually evading the enemy. At last 
the Seteilellies of the enemy sent forth their dying showers; but as the 
schooner presented but a small mark, few of the shot hit her, and though 
some of her men were killed, her hull was uninjured. The echoes of the 
discharge, followed by those of the crash of the falling arch, filled the 
cavern with a deafening din, more frightful than any which had before 
been heard. The water rose in wild waves, and almost dashed the 
schooner against the sides ; and as the noise continued, the atmosphere 
became close and oppressive, and a thick darkness filled the cavern. 
Hernan saw it coming on, and had torches lighted in time, or nothing 
could have preserved the schooner from destruction. For some time the 
schooner continued rocking to and fro; and had she not, by the skilful 
guidance of Hernan, been kept in the centre of the channel, where the 
wind rushing through the upper part of the cavern, which still remained 
open, enabled him to hold steerage way on her, she must, even there, 
have been lost. His men, indeed, as it was, gave way to despair when 
they saw the entrance of the cavern blocked up, and fully believed that 
they were consigned to a lingering death within this mighty sepulchre. 

Hitherto they had been in all respects obedient ; but now, seeing, as 
they thought, a fearful fate staring them in the face, some went below, 
intending to break into the spirit-room, and others came tumbling aft, 
where Hernan, with Tara by his side, was standing near the helm, and 
with fearful imprecations accused him of carelessly leading them to 
destruction. 

“Why did you tempt us to come here after the devil's gold?” they 
exclaimed. “By this time the chances are, it is turned into copper, and 
the jewels into sand. Now you have got us into this — trap, can 
you, or that little Indian witch there, help us out again?” 

Some spoke, while the rest used pane gestures, and those who 
held the torches waved them wildly around, the red glare falling on the 
glittering sides and roof of the cavern, on the sails of the vessel, 
and along the surface of the agita r; while it gave to their own 
enraged and terror-stricken countenagee an almost demoniacal expression. 
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Hernan regarded them for a minute with proud contempt, while his heart 
swelled with indignation. 

“‘Cowards!” he exclaimed—‘“ and I am sorry to call men who have 
often fought so bravely by that name—you accuse me of thoughtlessly 
leading you to destruction, and of mocking you with false treasure by 
the aid of witchcraft. Now, I answer you, without me you would have 
long since been in the power of your enemies; and had I chosen it, I 
might have made the rich store of wealth with which our vessel is laden 
my own, without inviting you to share it ; but I adhered to our laws, and 
you seem inclined to break them. However, I pardon you. Return to 
your duty; and as I have hitherto led you on all occasions to success, I 
now promise you that, if you obey my orders, I will carry you safely out 
of this difficulty.” 

This dauntless and confident speech completely curbed the fierce pas- 
sions of the pirates, and calmed their fears, though many looked up with 
a longing glance at the small speck of blue sky which was seen through 

e remaining opening of the cavern, in the intervals between each fresh 
avalanche of rocks which came rushing down to fill it up. 

“To your stations, my men, and we will make more sail on the 
schooner,” continued their captain; and the crew obeyed his orders, 
although it appeared to them that the vessel was rushing on into eternal 
night, or rather into the very bowels of the earth. As they proceeded 
the waves gradually subsided, and the schooner held her tranquil course 
along the immense cavern. Had it not been, however, for the reflective 
power of the stalactites, which threw the lights always a considerable 
distance ahead, they could not have been able to see their way. The 
wind still blew along the cayern in their favour, and a current also ran in 
the same direction, so that their progress was rapid indeed; had there 
been any sunken rocks in the way they could scarcely have avoided 
striking on them. When they got to the mouth of the cave containing 
the remainder of the treasure, avarice getting the better of the fears of 
some of the men, they wished to bring the vessel to an anchor while 
they.could get it on board; but to this Hernan would not consent, 
assuring them that the danger was great, and that they had already more 
wealth than any of them would know what to do with. As the discus- 
sion was going forward they ran past the gallery, when the more sensible 
of the crew siding with the captain, the rest were silenced. The schooner 
soon afterwards came before the entrance of the artificial tunnel, and 
great was the surprise of all, except Hernan and Tara, when they found 
themselves beneath its solid roof of masonry. The water was here much 
shallower, in consequence probably of the masses of rock which gave 
way as the workmen broke into the Temple of the Sun, and which the 
current had not yet carried off; but the schooner fortunately glided 
through them key and continued her subterranean course. Hour 
after hour passed away, and the crew stood at their stations mute with 
astonishment and admiration at their captain's knowledge, for he wisely 
had not informed them of where they were going, and little did any of 
them suppose that they were sailing directly under the isthmus. Their 
progress was, of course, much slower than been that of the canoe on 

ernan’s first voyage; and after some time the breeze died completely 
away, and they were compelled to tow the schooner along. Thus, not 
only the whole day, but the whole night was consumed before es 
reached the outlet. So easily, indeed, did they proceed, that one w 
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went to their berths below as if they had been in the open sea. It was 
soon after the period when, by their timepieces, it should have been 
morning, that the look-out forward exclaimed that he saw the light of 
day in the far distance, and the people eagerly crowded forward to behold 
what they never expected again to see. Continuing on some time further, 
Hernan ordered the torches to be extinguished, and to the joy of all, 
bright daylight burst upon their sight. 

They were just then emerging from the tunnel into the Devil’s Cave. 
The pirates cheered loudly, and the crews of the boats towing ahead 
pulled lustily as they once more glided over the heaving water of the 
ocean, though they were still under the black arch of the cavern. Still 

ater was their joy as they cleared it altogether; and a light air from 
the north filling their sails, the boats were called alongside, and they 
found themselves once more beneath the blue canopy of heaven. They 
now clustered round their chief, and by every means in their power ex- 
pressed their satisfaction and gratitude. 

“ Huzza, for our noble captain,” they shouted; “ huzza for the leader 
who has filled our pockets with gold! Huzza, huzza!” 

The breeze freshened; every inch of sail the vessel could carry was set, 
and onward she bounded, boldly and free, over the bosom of the wide 
ocean. 


Cuapter IX, 


Tue Serpent held her course towards the southern points of America’s 
mighty continent. The crew were not a little disappointed when they 
found that they had a long voyage before them round Cape Horn instead of 
the short passage across the Atlantic; but Hernan reconciled them to the 
delay by reminding them that they should have had to run the gauntlet 
through a number of vessels which were on the look-out for them, 
whereas that now they should be able to reach Europe without molesta- 
tion, and might land their wealth at some quiet port without much risk 
of suspicion. The Serpent had the damages she had received in the 
action with the Spaniards speedily repaired at an uninhabited island in 
the Pacific, which Hernan had looted from there being there no tempta- 
tion to induce his men to spend their wealth, which, with the thoughtless- 
ness of seamen, they would most om ee have done had they enjoyed 
the opportunity. On sailed the pirate-ship, the richest argosie which 
was floating on the bosom of the deep. 

But was the chief owner of that wealth happy? He thought himself 
so. He possessed everything in oe on or which man could wish for; 
gold in abundance, health, and strength, an appearance which all must 
admire, and more than all, a bride whom he devotedly loved. Day after 
day that love had increased; day after day her beauty seemed more re- 
fined and perfect ; and as her mind expanded under his persevering 
efforts to teach her the language, and the lore—and, strange as it may 
seem, the religion, too, of England—new beauties were every day deve- 
loped. She was, in truth, the sunny spot in his existence. en his 
eyes were fixed on her he thought not of his former crimes; conscience 
deskonh, and he was at peace. Since he had known her he had ceased 
from committing fresh crimes, and he fancied himself a reformed man. 

Tara was all life and animation—a new existence was opening to the 


comprehension of the Indian girl. | gechin first time she learned the 
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extent of the globe, the history of mankind, the various races of the 
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human ies, the varieties of the animal kingdom, the phenomena of 
cise, het ek was filled with wonder and delight; words could not 
express her pleasure, all was so new and beautiful. Thus did the once 
fierce pirate pass his time. No longer were the wealthy settlements they 
examined to discover whether they might venture on an attack, 
and the merchant-ships of all nations were allowed to sail by un- 
molested, Hernan’s only public care being to guide the ship by the 
most direct course, and to keep the crew from quarrelling among them- 
selves. 

The Serpent had passed the western coast of America, and was at- 
tempting to double that stormy point, Cape Horn, when, being driven far 
to the south, she became entangled among lofty icebergs, which threatened 
her with destruction. <A fierce gale also arose, with sleet, and snow, 
and cold, which continued for many days, when the presence of Hernan 
was required constantly on deck to preserve the ship from destruction. 
Thither Tara invariably accompanied him, fearless of all danger, to 
behold those floating islands of snow so new to her sight, and to watch 
the lofty waves, the forked lightning, and the fast-driving clouds. She, 
the child of a genial clime, was then exposed to cold her frame was 
unprepared to bear. 

The storm abated, the ship was uninjured, and once more proceeded 
gaily on her course. Again they entered a warmer clime; but a change 
was taking place in Tara, though Hernan did not perceive it. Her spirits 
became uncertain, though at times higher than ever ; her cheek grew 
thinner and paler, though at times the colour came in a clear spot which 
mocked the hue of health; yet her bright eyes were brighter than before, 
and beamed with a love as deep as ever on Hernan. At length, too, her 
strength failed, and she could no longer attend to the studies in which 
Hernan delighted to instruct her. Still the sad truth had not broken on 
his mind. The blow was to come with more awful and sudden effect. 

It was a beautiful evening; a soft air from the south wafted the ship 
gently over the glassy deep. The sun was settmg in splendour over 
Tara’s distant land, as she lay propped up with cushions on the deck, 
where she had expressed a wish to be carried to enjoy the pure atmo- 
sphere of Heaven. Hernan knelt by her side, his hand in hers. 

“ The crisis of your illness has passed, my love,” he said; “ you will 
soon recover ; and by the time we reach the shores of England you will 
be able to enjoy the homage, and luxury, and the delight which rank and 
wealth can secure for us. A short time only is to be passed, and all we 
wish for can be ours.” 

“ Hernan,” she whispered, “ I must not mock you with vain hopes;—a 
warning I cannot doubt tells me they are vain. Could aught retam my 
spirit on earth, it would have been my love for you; but an irresistible 
power calls me hither. Still will I return and hover o’er you. The 
thought that I must quit you kills me. Hernan, my own—I die.” 

The stern pirates wept when they found that that beautiful creature 
was dead. They bore their captain senseless to his cabin; and he spoke 


not to any one till the Serpent was off a British port. Then his oath 
and his duty to his men called him into action. 

The pirate’s treasure was safely landed. His share bought him lands 
and titles, and again he assumed the name he once had borne, but nought 
wt ge back joy to his heart; for his bride, the only being he had ever 
slept in her ocean grave. 
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THE KYNAST. 


Trauerud deuk’ ich, was vor graiien Jahren, 
Diese morschen Ueberreste waren ; 

Ein bethurmtes Schloss voll majestiit, 

Auf des Berges Felsenstein erhéht.* 


Few provinces of Prussia are more interesting than that of Silesia; 
and he who has not visited its gigantic hills and luxurious plains, has 
yet to see the finest part of Germany. About an hour's walk from 
the town of Warmbrun stand the romantic ruins of Kynast Castle ; the 
guide, who has the a of the deserted premises, resides in the village 
of Hermsdorf, beautifully situated at the foot of the Kynast, over whose 
door these doggerel verses are read— 


Wer den Kynast will beschauen 
Kan sich hier mir anvertrauen. 


This guide, though a common peasant, is called by his neighbours the 
Commandant of the Kynast. When he is summoned by strangers to 
fulfil his calling, he equips himself in a fantastic military attire; and as 
he appears ascending the glacis of the castle, supporting his dignity upon 
a knotty hazel-stick, one of his children—generally a girl—receives him 
with a “roll of honour,” beat upon a crazy drum, which once formed a 
part of the military furniture of the last proprietors of the castle. All 
that is now to be seen amid this mass of ruins are the remains of a 
chapel, some ill-shaped rooms, a corn-loft, cellars, dungeons, stables, and 
three prodigious wells ; all of which are more or less furnished with 
brambles, briars, stones, and creeping things. Naro, who compiled the 
old chronicles of Silesia, and who saw the Kynast in its brilliancy, gives 
the following account of it :—- 

“ Although the castle was not very roomy, it had three stories cut out 
of the solid rock. Inthe under story resided the captain; the second 
was for the reception of visitors, and on the third there were two arsenals, 
well supplied with implements of war, and among which were the arms 
and coats of mail of the famous Italian hero, Tobia Von Werner and 
Giesenburg, whose brilliant achievements were celebrated throughout the 
Roman empire.” 

In 1426, the Hussites made an unsuccessful attempt upon the Kynast, 
and, up to the old chronicler’s time, it remained a virgin fortress. But 
what most repays the visitor to the Kynast, is the extensive and magni- 
ficent view that it commands. On one side, the eye wanders over the 
fertile valleys of Hinehberg and Warmbrun ; on the west rise the moun- 
tains of Prudelberg, Fishbach, and Buchwald, and over these the loftier 
range of the Galdberg. Westward, the extensive village of Schreibenan 
spreads over the lusty sides of the giant stiles; and, to crown the whole, 
upon the loftiest elevation of the ruin, the whole chain of the Riesenge- 


* Pensive I muse on the form which of yore 
Yon ruin all hoary and mould’ring bore ; 
A turreted castle in majesty’s pride, 
Enthroned on the mountain's rocky side. 
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birge, with its clifts of shade and peaks of snow, swell majestic to the 
view. The word Kynast is probably derived from Kieubaum, a wild 
pine, remarkable for its surprising height, which formerly flourished upon 
the Kynast. 

Kynast is the scene of many romantic tales. The following is the most 
popular and best authenticated. A clergyman (or rather, priest) of the 
name of André Thieme, who lived at Obergiersdorf, an adjacent. village, 
pretended to have the gift of prophecy ; he was a Jesuit, and predicted 
the fate of the unfortunate Count of Schafgotsch, lord of the Kynast, 
in the following manner :— 

The 2nd of March, 1635, was the count’s birthday, who, accord- 
ing to custom, had invited a large party of his friends to celebrate his 
JSéte, amongst whom was the prophet Thieme. As was very natural on 
such an occasion, the count’s guests were very gay ; every one contri- 
buted to the amusement of the company, and the pastor, Thieme, told 
various tales of his astrological powers. He was listened to with the 
most serious attention, and many of the convives entreated him to be their 
necromancer. What he told them has not been recorded ; but what he 
predicted the count, during a momentary absence from table, has been 
faithfully transmitted from its very singular and too awful realisation. 
He declared that, from the circumstance of Saturn and Mars having 
mae at the hour of the count’s birth, he would meet with a violent 

eath by means of iron. Upon this declaration all the guests burst out 
into violent abuse against the unfortunate prophet ; and one of the count’s 
kinsmen thus addressed him : 

*‘T never could have supposed such nonsensical stuff to have lodged 
under the grey hairs of a reverend prelate; to attempt at anticipating 
the end of human life, when no perspective glass has as yet been ground 
through which one may look into the secret dispositions of Heaven !” 

When the guests were dispersed, the same friend related to the count 
what had occurred during his absence from table ; upon which he fell 
into a violent fit of laughter, and determined to put the pastor’s power of 
prediction to the test. He invited the same guests to a chase and feast 
the following day ; and when they were all assembled in the hall of the 
castle, previous to going forth, he ordered a young lamb to be brought 
before him, and turning to Thieme, jocularly said to him, 

‘| have heard won | of thy prognostic talent, friend Thieme; I be- 
seech thee, give me a proof of it, and tell me the horoscope of this 
innocent animal,” 

The astonished necromancer hesitated, and drew back, but the count 
persisted. Thieme then followed up his pretended inspiration, called for 
the shepherd, of whom he inquired the exact age of the animal, and then 
very gravely seeming to consult the heavens, made his calculations, and 
pos Bary in a most solemn tone of voice, 

“That the animal would shortly meet with his destruction from a 
wolf.” 

Upon which all present burst out into roars of laughter, and, jeering 
the pastor, went out to the chase. Previous to leaving the castle, the 
count had given orders for the lamb to be slain and served at table, that 
the laugh oo ge all the more efficacious against Thieme, and, by this 
means, cure him of his passion for prognosticating. Now it so hap- 
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pened, that for ten years past a tame wolf had actually run about the 
castle, and was admitted into every chamber, even into the kitchen, 
where, tempting as were the provisions there, he had not yet lost his re- 
putation for honesty; but, on the contrary, for his esol conduct, had 
often been employed to turn the spit when the cook was absent, or lazy, or 
over-busy—at least, this is what tradition says. Now the wolf walked 
into the kitchen as the lamb was roasting, and the cook turning his back, 
the temptation was this time too great for his resistance (since lambs were 
the natural food of his race), and suddenly, departing from his usual line 
of forbearance, he fell upon the roasting animal, and hastily devoured it. 
The cook, on discovering this, as may be supposed, fell into a violent 
rage, and would probably have beaten the voracious wolf to death, had 
he not very diligently made his escape. When his rage was over, he 
consoled himself with the idea, that as there would be a great number 
of dishes on table, the lamb would not be missed. The close of day 
approached, and the sportsmen returned. Dinner was served, and the 
count sat down, impatient for the appearance of the lamb. All the 
dishes being served up, save the desired one, the count began to feel 
uneasy, and inquired of the yeoman of the mouth the reason of the 
delay. The fate of the lamb being related to him, the whole company 
were filled with astonishment. Thieme alone inwardly rejoiced; while 
the confounded host, clasping his hands together, exclaimed, 

“‘ The will of Heaven be done! I have always served my emperor 
faithfully and my country! God, thou wilt bring my innocence to 
light.” 

rn he grew dreadfully agitated, and excusing himself to his 
guests, retired to his chambers. Thieme’s tragical prophecy actually 
took place four months after. The count was general of the imperial 
troops stationed in Silesia; and on the 5th of June, 1635, he was or- 
dered to Ratisbonne, where the diet of the empire sat, to answer to the 
charges brought against him by his enemies in the administration of his 
trust. His friends, knowing the strength of his foes, endeavoured to pre- 
vent his going thither; but in vain. Scarcely had he arrived at Ratis- 
bonne when his residence was entered by an officer attended by twenty 
men, who arrested him in the emperor’s name, and conducted him to the 
Town-hall, where he was questioned on the following points: 

“ Have you not secretly corresponded with his imperial majesty’s ene- 
mies in Sweden ?” 

“ Have you not kept back money destined for the payment of a de- 
tachment of troops in Hungary ?” ca ei 

“ Did not his imperial majesty’s subjects in Silesia league together at 
your instigation to destroy the Catholics ?” 

To these demands the count replied : 

‘¢ The first I never had in mind.” 

“¢ The second I never thought of.” And, 

“ The third I will not take the trouble to contradict, because my Ca- 
tholic vassals know how false it is.” igh 

Fabricated letters were then produced, convicting him of treason. He 
was put into the hands of the executioner, that a false confession might 
be tortured from him; but racks and fire could not force a lie from 
Schafgotsch’s lips. His case was laid before the emperor, and an order 
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for his execution followed. On being asked whether he preferred dying 
in his chamber, he said, “I prefer to die under God's free heaven than be 
murdered in the dark.” His remains were deposited in the churchyard 
in the parish of St. Trinity. 

Such is the accredited tradition. The sword that severed the Count 
Schafgotsch’s head from his trunk is still in the village of Hermsdorff. 
The Kynast is the scene of the romantic tale so beautifully versified by 
Korner. 

The history of the castle of Kynast is this:—The Silesian Prince, 
Bolk I., Duke of Janer and Schweidenetz, deservedly called the Valiant, 
first built the castle in 1292. Soon after the completion of the castle, in 
1301, the prince died, and was buried in the cloister of Grustau. His 

ndson, Bolk II., succeeded him; the wife of this prince was an arch- 
, 49 of Austria. Dying without children he bequeathed his two 
principalities of Schweidenetz and Janer to the Emperor Charles IV., on 
condition that his widow should remain in possession of them as long as 
she lived. In what manner the castle came into the hands of the family 
of Schafgotsch remains unknown, as the documents appertaining thereto 
are lost. 

Popular tradition relates that Bolk II. found a trusty friend in his 
shield-bearer, Gotthard Schoff, commonly called Gotsehe Sehof, to whom 
he gave his castle and the adjacent territories during his absence at 
court. Inthe year 1377 this same Gotsehof accompanied Charles IV. 
to the Battle of Erfurt, where he so highly distinguished himself that 
the emperor, to attest his satisfaction, offered him his hand. Gotschof’s 
fingers being wet with blood, in the hurry of the moment he passed them 
across his breast-plate, which left upon it four stripes of gore. Hereupon, 
as this circumstance did not escape the observation of the emperor, when 
he knighted him he authorised him to wear four red stripes upon his 
coat-of-arms, in memory of his prowess. This same knight was probably 
the great ancestor of the unfortunate Count Schafgotsch whose tragical 
end has just been detailed. 

The * ea is a virgin fortress. Even the Hussites, under whose darin 
so many strong places fell, were obliged, in 1426, to retire from before 
it, after a long and fruitless blockade. But what human efforts failed 
to effect during several centuries a thunderbolt destroyed in as many 
seconds. On the 3lst of August, 1673, the highest part of the castle 
was struck by lightning, which, penetrating into the interior of the 
building, set the whole on fire. The walls alone escaped the conflagra- 
tion, and all the 7’résors and documents were destroyed. The loss was 
so much the more sensible, as precisely at that time the wealthy inhabitants 
of the vicinity had deposed their most valuable effects in the castle from 
the dread of being pillaged by the Swedes, who but a short time before 
had overrun the mark of Brandenburg. But the ruin still remains as 
one of the most remarkable spots in Silesia. 
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VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


Tae island of Van Diemen’s Land is situated to the south of the great 
Australian continent, from which it is divided by the wide channel called 
Bass’s Straits. It was first colonised from New South Wales in the 
year 1804, and it remained a dependent settlement of that colony until 
1825. From this latter period it has had a separate political existence ; 
though the Governor of New South Wales is still, it is believed, formall 
commissioned as Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, the immediate admi- 
nistration of the island being conducted by the resident lieutenant- 
governor. 

Van Diemen’s Land is nearly as large as Ireland, and must be described 
as in general a densely wooded and mountainous country. It boasts, 
however, some highly fertile lands in the broad valleys through which 
the principal rivers flow; and there are occasional tracts of extensive 
downs admirably adapted to sheep pasturage. Its very mountainous 
character renders it a better watered country than are, generally speak- 
ing, the other Australian colonies, while, at the same time, its insularit 
and higher southern latitude give it a more humid climate. Though the 
other colonies possess great agricultural capabilities, Van Diemen’s Land 
is thus enabled to take the lead of them all as an agricultural country. It 
has nearly as much land in cultivation as the whole of New South Wales. 

The occupied parts of the country may be said to be comprised in a 
pretty continuous strip of country running north and south about mid- 
way between the east and west coasts. ‘The country to the east is, how- 
ever, partially occupied, and along the east coast are several flourishing 
locations ; but the mountain and forest country ranging to the westward 
is nearly uninhabited. The island is divided into counties, and the coun- 
ties into townships, but the colonists are more familiar with the divisions 
of the colony known as “ Police districts.” Its climate is probably, to 
the native of Northern Europe, as agreeable as any in the world. The 
northern extremity of the island is in 41 deg. 20 min. south, and its 
southern in 43 deg. 40 min. There is no land between it and the ice- 
bound regions of the south pole. 

The island displays a very high degree of improvement, looking at the 
recent date of its occupation by Europeans. Like New South Wales, it 
has had in past times a great amount of convict labour devoted to it at 
the cost of the British Treasury. But the energy and enterprise of the 
settlers must be referred to as the main causes of its present material pros- 
perity. Its capital city, Hobart Town, is situated in the south, on the 
west shore of the beautiful river Derwent. It contains a large number of 
handsome public edifices, and has a population of upwards of 10,000. 
Launceston is the chief town of the north of the island, and the great 
port of export for the surplus grain of the colony. Its population is said 
to exceed 5000. ‘The entire population of the island is about 70,000. 

Besides the two chief towns there are many inland towns and villages, 
with their churches, chapels, court-houses, inns, shops, &c. Stage- 
coaches run twice a day across the island, and the vehicles, cattle- 
drivers, and guards, would stand favourable comparison with the best 
“ turns-out” of the olden ante-railroad @fiys of the mother pes 

The export trade of the island congfsts of its products of wool, which 
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is sent to England, and of wheat and other grains, for which its principal 
market is Sydney ; its import trade consisting of English manufactured 
goods, wines, spirits, tea, sugar, and tobacco. 

There is but little waste land left which is eligible for settlement, the 
old colonists having already possessed themselves of all the best situations 
for cultivation or pasturage. But the land thus held is very far from 
being fully occupied. The country would bear a vastly increased popu- 
lation, and is capable of yielding an incalculably greater amount of 
products. 

As a field for general immigration, Van Diemen’s Land is much pre- 
judiced at the present moment, by the policy of the home government in 

rsisting in keeping the island a receptacle for convicts. It is to be 
meer) however, that government will soon apply their own loudly-enforced 
principles of colonisation to this fine island. Lord John Russell pro- 
claimed the duty of England to be to render her colonies the seats of 
communities, fitted to set an example of virtue and of happiness, and not 
to make her plantations, as Lord Bacon said, “out of the scum of the 
land.” Let her cease, then, with all convenient despatch, to send her four 
or five thousand criminals a to this colony ; and with the increased 
energy given to the colonists by this retrieval of caste for their adopted 
country, there will soon arise a demand for double that number of free 
male and female emigrants. 

For really steady and skilful farming men, however, eligible employ- 
ment might, even at the present time, be procured; while for female 
domestic servants there is a great demand, at high wages. 








THE FAIRIES’ WELL. 
AN INVITATION. 


Meet me, Mary, meet me, darling, 
At the fairies’ well, 

When the garish day is gone, 

And the moon’s soft light alone 
Illumines hill and dell: , 

In that hour, sweet Mary, meet me 
At the fairies’ well. 


On the margin of the forest, 
Where the elfin people dwell, 
Perfumed by the breath of wild flowers, 
sty Wa fairies’ well : 
Many a happy hour, my Mary, 
Such as none may tell, 
Have we passed in converse sweet, 
Beside the fairies’ well. 


Then once again, dear Mary, meet me— 
Much I have to tell— 

Poured into thy willing ear, 

When no other one is near— 
Will hold thee like a spell : 

Fitting place for such a meeting 
Is the fairies’ well. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR AND HIS DOOMED HOUSE. 
By Nicuoxas Micue tt, Ese., 
AUTHOR OF “THE TRADUCED,” “ THE EVENTFUL EPOCH,” &c. 


How often do we hear of the strong influence of local attachment on 
the hearts of certain people resident in the country! how that the 
squire is bound by ties difficult to be severed to his old picturesque hall, 
the clergyman to his parish, and the rustic to the peaceful village where 
he was born. But some will tell you the spell does not operate in large 
and populous cities; this we conceive to be an assumption not warranted 
by facts, especially as regards London. We do not mean to assert that 
the occupiers of the great squares in the west-end of the metropolis feel 
any deeply-rooted attachment to their town houses ; and the fashionables 
fly hither and thither, and worship variety and change too much to allow 
any cords of affection to strengthen, and bind them to one spot. Local 
attachment in London must be sought for among the middle and lower 
classes, and here it exists not unfrequently in a remarkable degree. ‘To 
say nothing of the smaller city merchant clinging to the dingy counting- 
house where he has made his money, or of the plodding shopkeeper of 
Cheapside and the Strand, who would not exchange the turmoil and in- 
cessant roar of those crowded thoroughfares for the sweetest and quietest 
nook among rural groves, or by “lapsing streams”—to say nothing of 
these, some of the lowest and, apparently, most destitute of London’s 
population feel the spell of this local attachment to an extent that philo- 
sophy may be puzzled to account for. 

It is now about four years ago, when the Metropolitan Improvement 
authorities resolved on pulling down that most miserable congregation of 
houses which occupied the space between the south extremity of Totten- 
ham-Court Road, and the east end of High-street, St. Giles’s, known by 
the name of the “ Rookery.” The tenacity with which the ragged 
dwellers (chiefly Irish long located in London) clung to their filthy and 
dilapidated holes was very surprising, and in some instances are 
and heart-moving to witness. Several fights are recorded as having 
taken place between the red-haired children of Erin, and the workmen 
employed in the destruction of the beloved rotten houses, and many a 
poor Irish head was broken ¥ the staves of the police. Women, bun- 
dies of rags, and smaller bundles in the shape of children, hid themselves 
in back attics, or mouldy vaults, until the walls were pulled down about 
their ears; and when all was over, and the “ Rookery” lay prostrate, like 
some small town overthrown by an earthquake, melancholy groups, 
day after day, might have been seen sitting on piles of bricks and 
other rubbish. If they were spoken to, the women and children onl 
cried ; and if driven away, x J came again. The world of London 
spread before them, and better domiciles, for a rent as trifliag as that 
they had previously paid, were offered to them; but it would not do; the 
unwholesome dens, their homes, were gone—the city of dirt lay in ruins, 
and each sat there sorrowing above the seene—modern Mariuses mourning 
over the desolation of their Carthage! 
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We might multiply instances, and advert to facts, in confirmation of 
the truth of what we have advanced, but we shall content ourselves with 
one illustration of the force of this attachment, and which offers itself in 
the story of an individual born and bred in the smoke of our great 
preteen 

The formation of the railway, running from the city to Blackwall, 
occasioned the destruction of many small houses situated in the line of 
its course. ‘‘ Not much matter either,” may exclaim those who, bent on 
improvement, would annihilate all small habitations, and widen every 
narrow street, regardless of the accommodation or the means of the 
humbler classes—‘‘ Not much matter either.” We do not quite echo the 
sentiment ; we are not of opinion that a great city should be a city ot 
palaces, more especially London, where, perhaps, three-fourths of the vast 

pulation are composed of operatives, and men with exceedingly limited 
incomes. Small and cheap houses do not involve the necessity of the 
existence of filth and malaria where they stand ; no, vice and idleness 
alone, not poverty, are the parents and propagators of dirt and disease. 

Be this as it may, one of the doomed houses, and which we are about 
to describe, belonged to a row situated north of the London Docks. 
The houses here, as the traveller who is now wafted high above them with 
the speed of a bird may have observed, are nearly all of a like deseription ; 
they are covered with red tiles, and the eye, at one glance, can take in a 

rospect of ten thousand red chimney-pots. Some of the houses have 

irty little yards in front, where brokers display for sale old furniture, and 
the women dry their clothes ; but a few boast small gardens where mari- 
golds will flourish, and in the season scarlet-runners, while some of the 
natives, more aspiring than others, dare to hope evergreens may brave 
bilious fever and consumption, and dahlias triumph over smoke and 
earwigs. 

A house of the latter description was occupied by an elderly man and 
his sister. They were respectable persons for the situation in which they 
lived, and were much esteemed by their neighbours. Mr. Tyndal for 
many years had held a subordinate situation in the custom-house, and 
now enjoyed a pension of fifty pounds per annum. The house was his 
own, having been left him by his father, and beneath that red-tiled roof 
the bachelor and his sister had dwelt for more than sixty years. 

Mr. Jukes Tyndal was rather tall and thin, but well made, and upright 
even to stiffness, walking with measured step, as though he had been 
drilling in the militia all his days. He was quiet and reserved, and some 
considered him eccentric, chiefly, it would seem, because he retained an 
article of dress fashionable in his youth—he wore a guewe ; it was rather 
a long queue, and rested on his old brown coat, the extremity being tied 
with a piece of black ribbon. Whoever looked in Mr. Tyndal’s face 
read there, in unmistakable letters, his character; it was the book of his 
soul, and it was inscribed with honesty, candour, good-humour, and 
benevolence. 

Miss Tyndal, though two years younger, was more antiquated in 
appearance than her brother. She wore a high pyramidal cap, in vogue 
some fifty years ago, bedecked with lappets and a profusion of trimmings; 
her stiff board-like sarcenet gown, compared with which modern manu- 
facture is mere cobweb and nonsense, was reserved for Sundays and 
special occasions. She had abandoned the hoop for some years—a 
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sacrifice made, not to silence the jeers of her neighbours, but in deference 
to her brother’s opinion. One thing, however, the ancient spinster 
would not forego, having been heard solemnly to declare that, were she 
te adopt the present fashion, she should be deprived of the power of 
walking, and fall instantly backward; no, an act of parliament itself 
should not compel her to abandon the high-heeled shoe. 

Miss Dorothy Tyndal had been handsome in her youth, and still 
possessed fine features and bright clear eyes. Her affection for her 
brother was remarkable, and had survived all other attachments. She 
lived to minister to his comfort ; he was her oracle and her law; and to 
have argued with, or opposed him, on any point—were it a solemn ques- 
tion of religion, or the doubtful flavour of the last pound of Bohea— 
would have appeared to her as ill-judged as presumptuous. 

So, from infancy to age, had these two lived together. Unlike many, 
who, retiring on small pensions, give themselves up, too frequently, to 
idleness and a love of the bottle, Mr. Jukes Tyndal was always employed, 
always busy. He was an antiquary, and a botanist. He was proud of 
his little old dingy house; habit had endeared to him the four small 
rooms into which it was divided: to say nothing of the furniture, which 
looked quite old enough to have belonged to the Chronicler Stowe, or 
Friar Bacon, he loved every cupboard, the very boards of the floor ; he 
loved the red tiles on the roof, beneath which he encouraged sparrows to 
build, and he loved the red chimney-pots that sent forth their wreaths 
of comfortable homely smoke; in short, if ever brick and mortar were 
worshipped, Jukes Tyndal worshipped his house near the river Thames. 

But his chief delight im spring, and all through the summer, was his 
garden. Shade of Linnzus! what a field for the curious and scientific 
lover of plants and flowers did that garden afford! It lay at the back 
of his house, and comprised an area twenty feet square. The fruit- 
walls formed, too often, a trysting-place for amorous cats; and the 
little Eden was bounded by a paradisal stream, in the shape of a green 
and fertilisng gutter. But within lay the attractions. Here Jukes 
Tyndal displayed his botanical wisdom, and was great. His beds were 
something like beds—the little alleys winding and wriggling about like 
small serpents in pain. He had statues, too, that excited the wonder of 
visitors: had they been of wood instead of plaster-of-Paris, sailors would 
have carried them off for figure-heads of ships. Then his summer-house 
constituted a luxury unparalleled in these regions. In spring, "twas a 
fine and exhilarating spectacle to see the clever horticulturist at work— 
that is, when smoke and fog permitted one to distinguish the labourer— 
such spading, hoeing, and raking; such clipping of little nondescript 
evergreens ; and such sowing of seeds: each description being duly 
surmounted with a brown or white paper label, until, in a short time, 
the whole garden strikingly resembled a young lady’s head in curl- 

apers. 

: When summer came, the fragrance that would breathe over the walls 
from carnations, mignonette, stocks, and roses, was truly surprising ; 
people wondered, and well they might; it was a miracle, for while 
villanous scents abounded elsewhere, and scarcely a dwarf geranium 
could keep itself alive in the green pot of any neighbour's window, here 
Mr. Tyndal’s science had raised quite a flower-show in itself; even the 
feline visitors became doubly enamot of the scene, and wooed each 
other on the walls at night with incfeased tenderness. 
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In the summer evenings it would have done your heart good to have 
seen old Tyndal, his coat off, and a handkerchief wrapped around his 
head, watering with a pot nearly as large as himself, his dear children of 
the soil. Dorothy, too, the starch spinster, would assist, filling the 
watering-pot at the butt, now tying up a drooping carnation, and now 
cutting away faded leaves with the scissors. But Jukes Tyndal chiefly 
luxuriated on a Sunday afternoon ; then, in his summer-house, he sat 
with Dorothy, Fox's “ Book of Martyrs” before him, and * Pilgrim’s 
Progress” in the hands of the old lady. The tall masts of the shipping 
m the London Dock rose over the few houses between them and the 
river, and the bells from the neighbouring churches would sound just 
loud enough to charm their ears and tranquillise their minds. 

Thus passed the monotonous, but happy lives of the brother and sister, 
who had grown aged in the spot where they had played as children. 
And must their dream be broken ?—must utility and modern improve- 
ment trample on their paradise, and tear from their hearts the objects 
beloved so long ? 

One day Jukes Tyndal, forgetting his usually slow and meditative step, 
hurried into the house; his object was to unbosom certain fears and 
suspicions to Dorothy. 

“| have made inquiries,” he said, his cheek pale, and his lip quivering ; 
* tis too truae—the horrible railroad will pass somewhere near us.” 

The ancient lady raised her hands and eyes in consternation— 

“Don't tell me so! heaven forbid! But as you say, Jukes, railroads 
are horrible things.”’ 

“The world is going mad, Dorothy ; this steam, both on land and 
water, is turning all things topsy-turvy, and where the dreadful nuisance 
will end no one knows. Surely steam is a spirit of evil—a very fiend of 
destruction, come to overthrow all that is pleasant and beautiful.” 

“It is,” sighed Dorothy, with a shake of the head. ‘Oh for the 
good old times again, when we were children! But don’t alarm your- 
self, Jukes; the vile railway, after all, may not pass near our house.” 

“Yes, but it may, and pass over it, too,” cried Tyndal, with a fierce 
laugh. ‘“ What think you of our house and garden being ruined, swept 
away, annihilated ?—ha! ha!” and he sank into a chair, his black eyes 
sparkling, and his breast heaving with excitement. 

*‘ Don’t laugh like that, dear Jukes; you make my blood run cold.”’ 

* Bear with me,” said the old gentleman, softening in his manner. 
*‘T shall be better soon. The first report has unmanned me. I will be 
firm, and hope the best.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the good sister; “let us walk into the garden, Jukes. 
All will be well. The projected railway won’t injure us, never fear.” 

But, in a few days, mysterious-looking persons with brass instruments 
in their hands were seen walking about; they had lines, too, for measur- 
ing distances; they passed the said lines over the walls of Mr. Tyndal’s 
garden, and even, without ceremony, entered at the gate. The owner 
of the premises asked them what they meant by that intrusion ; but they 
only smiled, and politely said they were surveying the ground for “ the 
railway ;” and when the agonised T'yndal begged them not to trample on 
his flower-beds, and damage his roses, they smiled again, and said, “ it 
wasn t much matter—’twould be all the same thing in a few weeks ;” which 
language seemed to convey a hidden meaning, and threw Tyndal into a 
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fit of musing, that brought the perspiration out on his forehead, and 
caused his poor old frame to tremble. 

Then came certain professional gentlemen valuing the surrounding 
property, and asking divers questions of the tenants. Some affirmed 
the railway would pass over Mr. Tyndal’s house, and some said it 
wouldn’t; and this cruel suspense lasted a considerable time. 

At length one morning, when Mr. Tyndal was standing in his garden, 
looking sorrowfully at his flowers, his heart full of forebodings, Dorothy 
hurried out to inform him that a gentleman wished to speak to him. 
Jukes Tyndal lost no time in waiting on the visitor. He was a young 
man, showily but vulgarly dressed, having a red-and-blue staring check 
waistcoat, across which meandered a gilt watch-guard ; his clean false 
shirt-collars were drawn up to his ears, but his linen otherwise might 
have gone to the laundress with considerable advantage. 

“I say, Mister,” began this gentleman, who was a lawyer's clerk, 
** your name’s ‘T'yndal—Mr. Jukes Tyndal, an’t it?” 

“ That is my name,” answered the poor man, turning pale, for he sus- 
pected that something was wrong. 

“Oh! you’re in my list, then,” continued he with the staring waist- 
coat, referring to a small parchment-covered book in his hand. 

** Do you come for taxes, sir?” asked the proprietor of the house; “ if 
so, I ain ready to pay you.” 

The lawver’s clerk laughed, passing his hand through his sandy hair, 
and at the same time looking through the window. 

“T say, old one, you've a nice tea-garden here, however.” 

“ Tea-garden ?” said Mr. Tyndal, in a rather indignant tone. 

* Exactly ; lots of customers, I suppose, on Sundays—smoking—grog 
—and all that kind of thing.” 

“I don’t understand you, sir.” Lae 

‘It’s a pity, pon my word ; the sailors will miss the garden prodigi- 
ously ; but there, my fine old fellow, you'll soon manage to get up a tea- 
garden somewhere else, and perhaps a bigger one—ha! ha!” 

The low familiarity of the man disgusted Mr. Tyndal. 

“ Your business, and no more insulting observations.” 

‘‘ Oh—ah!—business—we’re crusty to-day, rather, an’t we? I'm 
serving notices along the ‘line’ that is to be, and you've the good luck 
to be under it; but we sha’nt tar and feather you, as they do at sea to 
passengers when under the ‘ line’—not exactly, ha! ha!” 

The facetious gentleman laughed again, though he had uttered the 
same witticism twenty times that morning at the respective houses 
where he had delivered notices to the tenants to quit. ‘The anguish which 
Mr. Tyndal’s countenance expressed, as he received the fatal slip of paper, 
had no effect on the lawyer's clerk. 

“ Sir—tell me,” gasped the old gentleman, “have I no redress? 
Can I not resist this, and refuse to surrender the house which is my own 
property ?”’ 

“Of course not—the Act of Parliament which we've got must and 
will ride over everything ; but you'll have the full value of your red-tiled 
castle here, and your tea garden, so think yourself a happy man.” The 
gentleman, quietly lighting a cigar, quitted the house. 

A happy man? Alas! Mr. Tyndal, from that hour, was to be the most 
wretched of beings. Hope hithertoAid buoyed his spirit, but it was over 
now : the stroke had fallen : doubt was converted into terrible and crushing 
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certainty: all he had clung to so long—the objects which had grown so 
familiar, so beloved, that they seemed endowed with almost life and rea- 
son, were to be snatched from him—the home of his heart was to be laid 
in ruins, and swept away to make room for pitiless modern improvement. 

The old man sat in his chair, resting his hands upon his knees. He 
shook his head ruefully, and groaned from time to time. His face, 
usually so composed and benignant in its expression, worked with the 
strong emotions that agitated his spirit. He was the impersonation of 
quiet goodness in misery—of age in despair. 

Dorothy stood beside him. She knew all, and endeavoured to soothe 
him. She did not, however, attempt to mitigate his sorrow by saying 
that the Railway Company would pay him the full value of the house, 
being well aware he did not regard money ; but she took his hand in hers 
and begged him, as he loved her, and trusted in heaven, to be calm and 
resigned. ‘‘ This, Jukes,” observed the good dame, “ is one of those great 
trials in life which every man is certain to meet with before he dies.” 

“ It is a great trial, Dorothy, and I feel ’tis too much for me ; I sha’n’t 
survive it. Don’t I know every stone in this house, where I crept about, 
a little laughing child? Don’t I love the very door-posts, the walls, every 
brick ?—and then the garden—the trees and flowers—they won’t grow 
anywhere else, that I am sure of, and I could not plant them if they 
would—all gone—to be made a wreck of—taken from me for ever! 
Dorothy, I tell you I shall not live under it.” 

And again the head was bent down, and the old feeble knees shook. 
The sister stooped, and looked into Tyndal’s face—he was now weeping 
like a child. 

The day came at length, but we will not dwell on the seene—the part- 
ing of the old man with all he loved. 

The masons were pulling down other houses situated in the projected 
line of railway ; the late occupiers were satisfied and happy, for the 
company had liberally paid them for turning out; but money afforded no 
balm to heal the lacerated heart of Tyndal. 

“A little longer, Dorothy, another look—another—and then I pro- 
mise I will go,” said the old man to his sister, as she gently strove to 
draw him away. “I could not view the merciless men begin the work 
of destruction; no, no, what I should feel at seeing each stone thrust 
down from the poor old house, would be to me like the amputation of a 
limb. Stay, stay, now trust me, I will not give way to my feelings, I 
= not weep any more. I'll be calm, good Dorothy, quite firm and 

m.”’ 


His looks and gestures belied his words, for he struggled with his 
bursting emotions in vain. . 

Once more he returned to the house, and gazed around the empty 
rooms. He knelt and kissed the floor; he kissed the walls and the 
windows. But Dorothy, now fearful lest he might be —, over- 
come, urged him to depart. Slowly he tottered out, drawing his hat 


over his eyes; and not venturing again to look back, Jukes Tyndal left 
the habitation of his childhood, and the patch of garden, the paradise of 
his old age, to desecration and ruin. 

And this was local attachment. Shall we not confess it exists in busy, 
smoky, tumultuous London? The heart of man and Nature’s prompt- 
ings, however influenced the one and modified the other by external 
circumstances, are nearly everywhere the same. 
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JACOB VAN DER NEESS. 
A ROMANCE. 


By Mapame PaAaauzow. 


CHaprer V. 


MEANWHILE, Jacob’s features underwent a magical change. The 
had been fearfully distorted by the violent state of agitation into which 
he had fallen when he discovered that Susa had actually put the plan 
into execution, which seemed to him like a death-blow. He had gone 
through all the gradations of rage and frenzy; first in private, and then 
in presence of the baker woman; and when at length he found the 
fortress impregnable which contained all the happiness of his miserable 
life, and was so manfully defended by Dame Lievers, he rushed back, 
almost senseless with rage and exhaustion, and at length burst into the 
convulsive fit of weeping which Angela had interrupted. Every time 
Angela passed her little hand over his disfigured features a weight of 
grief seemed to be removed from them; and when at length he was fully 
persuaded that she had really returned to him, that she did not hate him, 
but still loved him as before—and even more than on the preceding days, 
when she had still evinced some remains of shyness and reserve—he was 
suddenly seized with an overwhelming sense of happiness, and, drawing 
himself up, made some strange grimaces by way of expressing it, which, 
as usual, excited Angela’s laughter. The poor mother had quietly re- 
treated to her easy chair, where she sat, unconscious of all that was going 
on; for only Jacob’s impetuous demeanour had for a moment aroused her 
from her usual apathy. Susa, who had still kept back, now heard 
Angela, full of what she had seen, relating to Néess, with great vivacity 
and exactness, all that had happened; and she deseribed so glowingly the 
joy and the pleasure she had felt, that Jacob’s anger at this step was 
insensibly softened—for his delight at the child’s —= made him 
overlook the cause—and Susa saw him laugh, clap his hands, and make 
those strange contortions of face, which always seemed to increase 
Angela’s delight. 

“TI am going again to-morrow morning,” she said. ‘“ Oh, Neess! do 
take me there yourself, that | may show you everything—the birds, and 
the little child, and the beautiful view; then you will see how good 
Mynherr Harsens is, and hear all that he is going to teach me ; and you 
can help me to count the birds, for Mrs. Harsens says I do not count 
properly, for I always made out too many, and I do not know how the 
numbers follow.” 

This innocent confession of Angela’s had a great influence upon Jacob, 
as it impressed him with the extreme ignorance of his darling. The 
thought that she could not count, and did not know the numbers from 
each other, drew from him a disapproving shake of the head, accom- 
panied by a low grumbling tone. He grew serious, glanced moodily 
around him, and this trifling circumstance gradually reconeiled him to 
the step that had been taken. ” 
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When Susa at length entered, he was uncertain what conduct to 
ursue towards her. While under the influence of his passionate excite- 
ment, he had promised himself to take a terrible revenge, and with 
savage delight dwelt on the satisfaction his former ill-treatment of her 
had procured him. She entered with her usual quiet, submissive air, 
without casting a look at him. But where was now the possibility of ful- 
filling his intention, when he held Angela in his arms, and after he had 
laughed and joked with her, and rejoiced at the delight with which 
she spoke of the very things he had vowed to curse and forbid? 

Yet he could not forbear following her with threatening looks, clench- 
ing his fist, and murmuring to himself, as he scraped his foot against 
the ground. But Angela possessed the happy gift of childhood of making 
all around her subservient to her influence and to her purposes: she 
playfully mimicked his gestures; muttered and shook herself as he did ; 
and, calling upon him to attend to her, insisted that he, and not Susa, 
should take her to the curate next morning; and thus all Jacob’s 
attempts at anger failed: he even gave a half promise to comply with 
her wishes on the following morning, by which means he involuntarily 
yielded the point of her going altogether. 

It chanced that this was one of those days of frequent occurrence 
when Susa’s store of money and provisions were at an ebb. Jacob's 
usual reluctance to part with money had on this occasion been backed 
by his eagerness to prevent Susa from paying her customary visit to the 
baker's wife, and his wish to harass and torment her with anxiety and 
cares regarding the means of subsistence; he had therefore harshly 
refused her petitions for money. 

Susa had diluted her last handful of flour in some water, and with the 
addition of a little salt, boiled it in a small pipkin. Accustomed to ex- 
clude herself from the repast on such occasions, she placed this wretched 
concoction on the table, and was in the act of retiring, when Jacob, 
surveying with flashing eyes the scanty contents of the dish, called to 
her, and asked in a harsh, angry voice, whether that was all she meant to 
give them for their meal ? 

* Yes,” replied Susa; ‘* you know | have no more; and you cannot be 
surprised at it, for I told you there was nothing two days ago.” 

“ Ah!” cried Angela, in a disconsolate tone, “and I am so hungry. 
Do, dear Néess, give Susa some money, that we may have bread.” 

Jacob looked down in great agitation: perhaps some perception of 
his shameful conduct flashed across his mind, when he saw the poor 
mother also approach the table, urged by the calls of hunger. 

“It is a very long time, Susa, since we have eaten anything,” she 
said, with great simplicity. ‘I feel a pain here ;” and she placed her 
hand on her side. 

Jacob trembled, for he heard the terrible voice which on such occa- 
sions was wont to reproach him with his fearful breach of trust, and to 
harass and torment him, till at length he would throw the money from 
him with a species of horror. His cowardly mind attributed this in- 
ternal excitement to the spirit of Rénier; his fears often invested this 
voice with a form. He thought he saw Rénier before him, and heard 
again that terrible accusation Susa had once pronounced on him— 
“Thou robber!” 


At the moment of which we speak, Jacob, whose excitement had 
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reached its height, suddenly believed he heard a voice from under the 
ground crying, 

“ Robber!—my treasures lie heaped up in the walls of this very apart- 
ment, and yet thou allowest my wife and child to starve !” 

Susa had often, with secret astonishment, marked the effect of Jacob's 
reverie on such occasions. The influence was not less powerful this time. 
Jacob bent forward, uttered a cry, and glancing wildly around him, 
emptied his pockets without knowing what he did. Angela joyfully col- 
lected the shining coins that were scattered over the table, and threw 
them into Susa’s apron, who immediately disappeared, well knowing how 
soon Van der Néess would repent of his profusion. 

As he saw her hurrying away with the money, he felt a sudden im- 
pulse to rush after her. He shook all over, and made a hasty movement 
towards the door. But Angela, who had repeatedly been a witness to 
such scenes, had learnt to employ little stratagems to prevent his follow- 
ing. She now threw her arms again about his neck, and begged him to 
leave Susa the money, that they might not again have to suffer so much 
from hunger. 

This speech vanquished him at once ; he thought of the reproachful 
voice, and sinking down exhausted ona chair, gloomily bent his eyes on 
the ground. Had any one who had been a spectator of the foregoing 
events now seen Jacob van der Neéess, with his dejected and haggard looks 
and features, he would have been convinced that sin can never be com- 
mitted with impunity, and that even the most subtle reasoning has no 
power to exculpate us to ourselves. 

On the following morning Neess really complied with Angela’s wish, 
and went himself with her to Mynherr Harsens. They were, however, 
followed by Susa, who could find no clue to the strange labyrinth of 
Jacob’s thoughts, and deemed it very improbable that he would really 
take Angela to Harsens. 

But Néess quietly took the way to Dame Lievers’ shop, politely 
saluted the astonished mistress of the house, and with a collected manner 
inquired whether his reverence Mynherr Harsens was at leisure to receive 
a visit. 

The kind-hearted baker’s wife was thunderstruck ; she could scarcely 
believe her eyes; and for a moment thought it impossible that this quiet, 
sensible man could be Van der Néess—the same who on the preceding 
day had behaved like a madman at her shop-door. But it was Néess; 
and she was soon convinced of this by the malicious smile, which he eould 
not altogether suppress, when he marked her surprise. 

“ His reverence is always ready to receive visits from persons of re- 
spectable demeanour,” shé replied, somewhat angrily, “ which may serve 
as a hint to those who are apt to forget themselves.” 

“ Well,” returned Néess, looking at the good woman with a slight 
sneer, as she coloured and tossed back her head, “if that be the case, we 
may proceed without any difficulty.” 

“Do so,” cried the baker’s wife; “but if you think ae are going to 
play some of your pranks upstairs, and count upon the orbearance of the 
good pastor, who could never dream of such things, remember that the 
house is mine upstairs as well as down here, and that I shall maintain 


my rights everywhere.” 
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“You seem somewhat out of sorts to-day,” replied Néess, with the 
same insulting smile, following the irritated dame with his eyes; “and 
that does not suit our disposition. Is it not so, Angela? We are in gay 
spirits, and will not allow ourselves to be put out. So let us go to the 
good curate ; that will suit us better.” 

Thus saying, he mounted the stairs with the child, who, quite delighted 
to have her dear Néess by her, laughed heartily at the joke with which he 
strove to amuse her. Both entered the clergyman’s apartment with a 
cheerful countenance. Neéess, with a respectful and steady manner, ad- 
vanced to salute him. 

Mynherr Harsens’ surprise was great at seeing Angela by the side of 
this man, whom he recognised at once, by the description he had received 
from Dame Lievers, but whom he looked on as a sort of half-madman, 
and as the persecutor of poor Susa and the child. 

Néess was perfectly aware that such must be the light in which he 
appeared to the pastor. 

Experience had taught him that arbitrary power often misses its aim, 
since all his wicked severity had been unable to ward off the evil he so 
much dreaded. Too clever to deceive himself any longer on this point, 
he now thought of a new course, and determined to yield, but, in yield- 
ing, to take the matter into his own hands, and thus still to maintain his 
power. 

He had secret motives which rendered this mode of proceeding pecu- 
larly urgent ; and anxious to avoid drawing attention towards himself 
and the inmates of his house, he had reason to fear, if he persisted in his 
opposition, that Susa, having once broken through the barrier, would seek 
out others to support her cause, whose interference would be fraught with 
danger to himself and his fortune. 

Having thus decided on the course he was to pursue, his judgment 
and shrewdness taught him how to conduct himself on this occasion. 

“ Your reverence,” said he, with a deferential bow, ®I hear from my 
honest maid Susa, that with the spirit of a true Christian, you have 
generously resolved to take this dear child under your protection, and to 
instruct her in religion, and the other sciences which will assist her in ob- 
taining that knowledge; and I could not resist coming hither to tell you 
how deeply your kindness has touched a heart that feels a father’s love 
for this poor child. May God bless your pious designs, and grant that 
these beneficial instructions may atone for the injuries which a cruel, 
unjust fate has heaped upon her.” 

Mynherr Harsens was still silent; and although he knew that this 
silence was the result of doubt and surprise, it was not unwelcome to 
Néess, as he gained time for the impression he was anxious to produce 
on the pastor. 

. Take this dear child under your especial protection, then,” he con- 
tinued quickly, ‘and assist me to watch over her fate. I have done so 
faithfully till now. I have devoted my whole life to her interest, and 
worked day and night for her support. I have watched over her in all 
dangers that surrounded her, like a mother over her child. I bring her 
to you _— and innocent as an angel of heaven ; and if I cannot alto- 
gether disguise my reluctance at relinquishing my charge of her, you 


must not attribute it to disrespect of your high character, but forgive 
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the weakness of a heart which knows no happiness equal to the posses- 
sion of this child.” 

““Néess was so overcome by his feelings as he pronounced these last 
words, which so truly sil the only weakness of which he was con- 
scious, that the tears started into his eves, and there was no mistaking the 
sincerity of his emotion. Angela confirmed the impression it made, by 
throwing herself round his neck, with her old exclamation of “ Néess, 
my dear Neéess, do not weep,” and striving to soothe him with affectionate 
eagerness. . 

Harsens contemplated this scene in silence, and then said, “ You seem 
to be a man of hasty and irritable feelings, and the step you have taken 
with this poor child appears quite to have deprived you of self-possession ; 
for yesterday, as Dame Lievers tells me, you displayed great violence, 
and to-day you are overcome with emotion.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” faltered Van der Néess, “I feel conscious of this to my 
own shame. I own I am sadly under the dominion of passion; but I pray 
om have some consideration for me,—you do not know how sacredly I 

ave vowed to watch over this child, nor how important it is that she 
should remain concealed from the eyes of all.” 

‘I certainly cannot judge of that,” said Harsens, “and you need not 
be under apprehension that anything will transpire through us which 
might bring you into any difficulty. But I can scarcely believe that 
the motives to which you allude will excuse your having allowed this child 
to grow up so long without instruction, and for having so strenuously 
opposed poor Susa’s pious determination.” 

A fiery glance shot from Jacob’s eyes; but he instantly cast them on 
the ground, and drawing a heavy sigh, replied, in the same measured tone, 
‘‘We must often bear to be falsely accused when we are unable to ex- 
plain the motives which would justify us; but this is er the case 
when we are judged by the ignorance and limited understanding of the 
lower classes. Do not, therefore, I pray you, form any opinion of me 
from the statements of this honest but simple maid ; she is not in a con- 
dition to judge of what I ought to do.” 

‘“‘ Be it so, then,” replied Harsens, determined ‘to break off a discourse 
which he felt could lead to no satisfactory result; and they parted without 
having made any progress in each other’s opinion. Jacob left Angela 
with the curate, and bowed civilly to Dame Lievers as he passed, with the 
same quiet, subdued demeanour, through the shop, and waving his hand 
to Susa, who was anxiously waiting at the door to see whether he would 
really leave Angela behind or bring her away with him. : 

From that day forward Angela’s visits to Myuherr Harsens met with 
no further opposition. Sometimes Jacob himself, and sometimes Susa 
brought her there, and at last she often went by herself. 

She was not remarkably gifted by nature; and the absolute neglect of 
her faculties during the first ten years of her life, when the foundation of 
intellectual attainments ought to be laid, could never be wholly remedied. 

Mynherr Harsens soon discovered how far his pupil’s mind was ca- 
pable of being developed, and as he had gradually ac uired a tolerable in- 
sight into her melancholy situation, he did not think a highly intel- 
lectual education would be conducive to her happiness. ” 

It was with great difficulty that she learnt reading, writing, and 


arithmetic ; and, in spite of her genéle, submissive disposition, she could 
never wholly overcome her repugyance to the unwonted exertions these 
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studies demanded ; but it was her greatest delight to assist Mrs. Harsens 
in her household duties, or in the care of the child, and to learn from her 
sewing, spinning, and making lace; thus, although she did not make 
great mental she acquired a degree of cultivation to which 
otherwise she would have been a stranger. 

The religious instruction of Harsens fortified the good dispositions of 
her heart, and he saw her character unfold with pleasure. She was 
upigit and decided—took a clear, unbiassed view of things, aud firmly 
abided by what she once thought right. In some measure, her limited 
understanding came to her assistance, smce she neither comprehended 
nor felt any interest in the diversity of opinions and views that agitated 
mankind. 

However warm her affection was for the curate and his family, no 
feeling of her heart equalled her love for Neess. Even after she had 
arrived at a more efiecting age, and become aware of his faults, her 
affection remained unshaken. ‘They seemed to be united by a magigal 
charm. Angela’s power over Neess was unlimited, and time only 
strengthened this bond, by making her aware of the full extent of the 
influence which was so remarkable and flattering to herself. 

The curate and his wife had never made any attempt to undermine 
this feeling, for, after the lapse of many years, they knew as little of 
Angela’s real position as at the beginning, and therefore viewed the 
protection she undoubtedly received from Jacob in the light of a blessing 
to the poor deserted girl. 
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THE WORTH OF TIME. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


An old man and a little child 
‘Together went their way: 
Amid the blossoms of the wild, 
The child oft paused to play. 
** Ah! linger not amid the flowers,” 
The grey-haired teacher said, 
“For precious are the passing hours, 
And mourned as soon as fled.” 


The old man took the little child 
And led him by the hand, 

But still, where’er a blossom smiled, 
The boy would strive to stand. 

“ Ah! linger not, although the flowers 
To thee a joy may bring, 

They but remind me of the hours 
I lost in my life’s spring.” 

The child went on—the old man fled ; 
But ne’er the boy forgot 

The words that grey-haired teacher said 
Through all his future lot ; 

And wisely are Ais children taught, 
When in some olden rhyme, 

He tells them how he first was brought 

To know the worth of time! 
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